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Non  ego,  cum  scribo,  si  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
Laudari  metuam  :  neqoe  enlm  mibi  cornea  fibra  est  $ 
Sed  re6d  finemque,  extretnumque,  esse  recuse/! 

ORIGINAL  CRITiaSM. 


Sif-  jfokn  Frohsart^s  Chronicki  of  En^land^  Frarici^  and  Spcun^  OPid 
the  adjoining  Countries ^rotn  the  latter  Part  of  the  Reign  tf  Edward 
II.  to  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IV ^  Newly  translated  from  the  French 
Editions^  with  Variations  arid  Additions  from  many  celebrated  MSS. 
By  Thomas  Johnes.  The  Second  Edition,  To  which  is  prefixjed^ 
a  Life  of  the  Author^  an  Essay  on  his  PVorks^  a. Criticism  on  hii 
History,  and  a  Dissertation  on  his  Poetry,  3  vols,  8vo.  Pp. 
1363.  Accompanied  with  a  small  v6iume  quarto,  containing 
Plates,  relatiji^:  to  Scenes  described  in  the  Chronicles, 

THE^  name  of  Froissart  is  familiar  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Nether-* 
lands  ;  for  he  is  qix>ied  or  referred  to  by  every  historian,  of  thepe-* 
riod  and  places  to  whleh  his  jQhronicles  relate.  But  it  is  only  a  very 
few,  at  least  in  this  country,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  perusing 
Froissart -biimelf.  Copies  of  Froissart,  in  the  original  French,  are 
confined  to  the  best  libraries;  and  the  old  Englisli  translation^  made 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  has  not  only  become  exceedingly  scatce^ 
but  the  language  ot  it  obsolete,  and,  in  some  places,  particularly  tfiose 
relating  to  proper  names,  almost  unintelligible.  The  present  publi- 
cation, therefore,  by  the  generality  of  readers,  is  to  he  considered,  if  not 
as  a  creation  of  something,new,.  and  before  altogether  unknown,  yet  ^s 
a  revival  and  resurrQfkipn  of  what  had  passed  into  oblivion ;  and  a  very 
valuable  afidacceptable  present^t  is,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  deriving 
Ko.  xcv.  VOL.  XXIV.  ^  B  entertain* 


cntclrtimtnfent  fropa  any  other  bookf>  than  novels  or  romiuiccs ;  tvhicM 
Require  not  any  exertion  of  thought,  but  tickle  the  imagination 
througliout  with  >vliateVer  is  niost  fitted,  in  .the  easiest  manner,  to 
excite  various  entotlons.  Nay,  even  the  reac]ei*s  of  noicls  and  ro« 
tnances,  if  ever  they  have  in  the  course  of  their  lives  rekd  any  thing 
of  real  history  J  mUst  be  gratified,  andeVen  charmed  with  Froissart:  for 
thefe  fs  as  much  gallantry,  love  and  adventure  in  the  Cfironictes  of 
Froissart,  as  in  any  romance^  Don  Qnixote  scarcely  excepted  ;  with 
tBSs  difference,,  that  in  the  history,  the  gallantry,  love,  and  enterprises* 
were  real.  A  refined  gallantry,  and  delicate  sense  of  honour,,  are  the 
great  moving  principles  of  the  various  scenes  described ;  scenes,  which 
take  faster  hold  on  the  imagination  than  H<^itious  scenes,  however 
jpompous  and  splendid,  because  they  are  described  with  the  circum«>> 
sta^tidtfty  <5f  troth'  and  nature.  It  was  predifted  by  Lord  Bacon, 
and  it  has  been  fully  verified,  "  that  when  physics  shall  be  g^rounded 
on  experiment,  their  effefls  will  as  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of 
magic,  as  the  a£tions  of  Csesar,  or  Alexander,  surpassed  the  fabulous 
achievements  of  Arthur  6i  Britain,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul/'  In  like 
manner,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  it  may  be  trifly  affirmed,  that  the 
heroism,  gallantry  and  enterprise  pourtrayed  by  Froissart,  are  more 
fitted  to  awaken,  move,  and  agitate  the  soul,  than  any  of  the  vague 
and  flimsy,  though  extravagant,  conceits  of  novellists,  who  spin  laby- 
rinthical  threads  of  love,  incident,  and  adventure,  out  of  their  own 
brains,  in  their  own  closets.  Froissa«*s  Chronicles  absolutely  afford 
.more  anKisement  of  this  kind,  were  the  instruction  tO  be  derived  from 
matter  of  fadt  and  truth  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  wrote  in 
times,  and  of  times,  when  all  the  world  was  persuaded  that  love  was 
the  incentive  to  the  most  brilliant  a£lions  of  courage  and  virtue. 

Froissart  exhibitsscenes  as  passing  before  our  eyes,  in  a  style  and 
inanner  easy,  familiar  and  collpquial,  like  that  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who, 
in  the  History  of  His  own  Times,  introduces  us  into  the  pompany, 
and  to  the  fire-sides,  as  it  were,  of  the  persons  whose  counsels  and 
tidtions  he  relates.  He  relates  what  he  saw  or  heard  froni  the  persons 
themselves,  or  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  or  who 
had  otherwise  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth.  His  description* 
are  pi^uresque  and  lively.  He  tells,  yon  not  only  the  substance  of 
what  was  said  on  such  and^  such  an  occasion,  but  the  very  words  jti 
which  it  was  said.  We  have  a  very  josj  criticisjn,  or  judgment,  of 
the  charaSeristic  style  and  manner  of  Froissart,  in  the  quotation  from 
JChaucer,  which  Mr.  Johnes  has  prefixed. to  this  publication  as  a 
motto,  on  the  title  page':   ^ 

Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moste  reherse  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 
Ev^rich  wordc,  if  it  be  in  his  chargei 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large  i 
Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  antrewe> 
Cr  feinen  thinges^  or  finden  worses  newe. 

CHAUCER'S  FROIogUE. 

It 


\ 
I 


sir  John  Froissart  V  Chrmcleu  ^ 

Iris*  this  manner  of  <'  telling  a  tale/'  ai  neafl]^  as  pdssiblei  that 
the  law  requires  in  evidence  given  before  courts  of  justice.  , 

'  It  majr  be  iquestioned  whether  the  troth  and  general  interests  of  his* 
tory  have,  in  every  respe£t,  been  promoted  by  the*  invention  of  print- 
ing. Books  are  ^o  multiplied,  and  so  easy  to  be  come  at,  that  the 
historian  makes  the  world,  as  it  were,  CQme  to'him^  instead  of  hi« 
going  oiiit  into  the  world.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  from 
Herodotus  to  Froissart,  we  find  historians  travelling  into  difiercnt, 
countnes,  conversing  with  men  distinguished  by  offices  and  rank  ia 
life,  with  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  and  by  all  /Other  means  ia 
their  power  exploring  the  truth,  for  long  courses  of  time,  and  sonie- 
times  for  their  whole  lives.  For  the  information  ihey  received,  they 
gave  information  in  return.  They  were  welcome  guests,  and  very 
much  caresrcd  by  nobles,  princes. and  kings.  They  were  the  great  in- 
telligencers on  ail  subjedts.  If  a  gentleman  ha$  a  mind,«in  our  day^ 
to  know  what  is  going  on^  in  the  world,  he  sits  down  in  his  elbow 
chair,  in  his  slippers  and  nightgown,  and  calls  for.  a  newspaper,  a 
magazine,  d  review,  or  an  annual  register,  it  was  not  sobeifote  th^ 
invention  of  printing.  Before  this,  literary  men  were  entertained  ia 
the  houses  of  the  great,  and  even  at  the  cQuris  of  sovereign  princes^ 
in  Italy, .  France,  England,  and  every  country  of.  Europe,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  civilization.  Thus  Froissart,  who  was  a  man  of  un- 
bounded curiosity  respefling  the  history  of,  the  times,  and  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  who  was  a  great  traveller, . was  well  received  by  .the 
first  circles,  or  rather  the  very  first  circle,  of,  society  wJierever  bq 
went.  He  livctl,  particularly,  a  long  time  in  the  court  of  Queeijt 
Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  IIL  King  of  England.  The  ardour  for 
Study,  countenanced  .and  patronised  by  the  court,  was  at  this  time  so 
great  in  England,  that  there  were  then,  as  we  are  informed  by  Speed, 
in  his  Chronicle,  not  fewer  than  30^0CX^  students  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  qnljr  *.     ..  . 

During  Froissart*s  residence  in  Great  Britain,  he  not  only  made 
many  excursions  in  England  and  WiQles^  but  penetrated  even  mto  the 
Highlands.     In  Holland  he  remained  foK  six  months. 

He  has  been  accused,  both  by  the  French  and  some  Scotch  writers,  of 
partiality  for  tlie  English ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  ,candour,  as  well  as  his 
unwearied  industry,  pnd  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  manner,  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  To  these  observations,  preliminary  to  what 
We  have  farther,  and  more  particularly  to  notide,  in  reviewing  the  pub- 
licatioti  before  us,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  information,  or  for  prompt- 
ing the  recolleflion  of  some  of  our  readers,  here  to  mention  that 
Froissart  was  a  Canon,  and  Treasurer  .of  a  Collegiate  Church  in 
Hainault ;  that  he  was  not  only  aneminepi  historian,  but  also  a  grea^ 
^t-;  G^£AX,.at  le^ast,  if  we  reckon  by  the  nunabcr  of  his  verses^ 


^^        I         I     «[     I     ,  II         II—— >pT« 


*  What^wras  the  occopatidh  of  all  these  young  men  ?    To  learn  very 
W<i  Latin,  atid  still  worse  logit;  . 

'  '  IIVMft.^S   HIST.   JIPWAX.P  m.    . 

♦  • 
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ft^Y  few  of  which  havb  been  published  i  and  that  be  posseissei),  whatr 
is  S9metimes  an  adjundt  of  a  poetical  genius,  a  quick  sensibility  to 
sensual  enjoyment :  which  is  not  only  recorded  of  him,  but  which^ 
iMei^,  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  parts,  and 
Hvely  feeling.  The  Chronicles  of  Froissart  extend  from  1326  to 
I4b6.  They  have  been  abridged  by  Sleidon,  and  continued  by  Mon- 
^tt\tt  down  to  1446. 

•  Though  there  be  little,  if  any,  sense  in  modern  dedications,  whetl 
fe^doks  arc  composed,  not  at  the  particular  desire  or  expence  of  any 
Mrvldvml,  but  for  the  eye,  as  well  as  under  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
Ifc,  yet  there  sippears  to  be  a  degree  of  propriety  in  the  dedication  of 
fhese  vbhimes  to  Lord  Thurlow.  "  For,"  (says  Mr.  Johnes  to  his 
X/bttlshi^)  '*  had  hot  your  friendship  expressed  so  favourable  an  opi« 
nToAbh  perusing  the  ntst  chapters,  I  should  have  abandoned  the  pro<» 
jecution  6(  the  work  ;  therefore,  if  the  public  now  find  in  it  etthef 
jhterest  or  pleasure,  they  will  lie  indebted  to  your  Lordship;^' 

•  Mi*.  Johne^,  in  a  preface  to  the  first  editfon,  which  was  in  quarto^ 
^11$  us,  that  **  several  MSS.  in  his  own  library  had  been  collated  with 
(he  printed  copies^  and  that  the  same  thing  had  been  done  with  xh<^ 
im  the  British  Museutn*  A  person  is  now  employed  at  Brestau,  in 
collating  the  celebrated  matiwcript  there,  which  has  been  supposed  id 
pt  the  only  onfe  unmutilatcd.  Sliouid  it  prove  so,  we  are  informed,  tht 
additions  will  be  printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  work. 

'..'it  The  engravings  are  traced  from  the  finest  illuminations  in  otilr 
ewn  libhirie's,  ^ad  in  that  [we  presume  meaning  those]  of  Franco^ 
By  unforeseen  accidents,  the  plates  aijc  irregularly  given,  and  they 
^ust  not  be  bocmd  i)p  uncil  tlie  whole  be  completed." 

In  ah  Advertisement  to  the  present  edition,  it  is  stated,  <*  that  10 
jvSiition  to  y^hat  lias  been  said  lo  the  preceding  Advertisement^  somd 
trrors'  and  inaccuracies,  which  had  been  overlooked  through  haste  0^ 
inadvertence  "at  the,  time  of  translating,  as  faf*  as  they  have  been  dIflcoi> 
jrered,  stand  conned.'* 

To  the  present  edition  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Froissart,  corre£led 
from  Mr.  Jolines's  former  danslatidn  from  the  French  of  M.  de  la- 
Cntne  dc  St.  Palaye,  iviih  other  preliminary  matter.  This  other  pre* 
liminary  matter,  consists  in  **  An  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Froissartj^ 
>nd  a  Criticism  on  the  History  of  Froissart ;  both  by  M.  de  la 
Curhe:  and  in  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  Froissart,  by  an  !Anonymoii} 
Writer,  in  the  Memoires  de  1' Academic." 

As  this  prdinifnary  matter  could  not  be  prepared  in  time  for  the 
jErst,  or  quarto  edition,  it  will  be  given  in  a  supplenient,  with  the 
idditibhs  fVom  die  Breslau  manuscript^  parts  of  which  are  arrived. 
They  will,  when  comf^te,  be  printed  in  o6iavo>  to  accompany  this 
edition,  and  not  only  die  translation,  bat  the  original  French^  for  the 
•sake  t)f  the  attihoi4ty.  Mr.  Johnes  returns  his  best  thanks  to  the  Rev« 
Henry  Boyd,  the  translator  of  Dante  (whose  orkinal  poems  were  cri- 
ticised in  the  93d  Number  of  our  keview),  for  the  obliging  manner  ia 
^hich  be  ii^mished  bim^  at  a  very  ^ort  noticei  witl^  Yersions  of  the 
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Sonaiiu  of  Frois^rt's  Ppetnr.    Froissan  wa)  bom  at  Valfiic^iifSi 

A.  D.  i-337«  It  is  supposed  by  some,  from  a  passage  i|x  his  poimi, 
that  his  father's  name"  was  Thomas,  and  tb^t  he  wa^  a  pajup^^  ^ 
iirsns.  But  tbjs  is  only  conjedlure ;,  for,  as  his  biographer  'p^^vei^ 
attentive  as  lie  was  to  inform  us  of  the  most  minute  parttcvfa^niof  bis  ii^ 
be  does  not  say  one  word  of  his  family.  This^  i^deed^  is  9  insfttcr  if 
extremely  little  importance  or  interest,  at  least  to  readersef  these  tiniifi; 
and  we  sliould  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  it,  if  it  ha(|  not  be^n  htt 
the  purpose  of  observing  of  how  much  importance  it  appears  to  |iate 
been  in  the  sight  of  his  .biographer,  who  labours  tq  trace  bis  desert 
to  some  noble  stem,  in  the  very  teeth  of  very  palpable  ^videncft.  of 
the  contrary.  If  Froissart  had  sprung  from  a  noble  faunily,  -1^ 
would  not  have  beep  long  in  telling  us  of  it.  '^  Bvt/^  says  14a. Cuma 
de  St.  Palaye^  <*  weJBndin  his  history,  a  Froissart  Meuli^isil^  .a 
yoiing  knight  from  Uainault,  whp  signalized  himself  by  hi^valourit 
tlie  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Figueras  in  Spain,  which  the.  English  aiil 
Gascons  attacked  in  1381.  His  country  and  qame  indupe  me  to  be* 
lieve  that  our  historian  might  be  a  relation  of  bis,  and,  like  him,  sprm^ 
from  a  noble  family."  Men  are  indeed  very  easily  infyc^d  t0  hli^ufi 
l¥hat  coincides  with  their  own  wishes,  whims,  or  prejudices. . 

"  His  infancy  announced  what  he  woald  one  day  be ;  he  early  nianL 
fested  that  eager  and  inquisitive  raind,  ii^hich  during  the  course  of  his 
life  never  allowed  him  to  remain  long  attached  to  the  same  occupations^ 
nor  to  coT^tinue  lonjg  in  the  same  place.  '^ 

**  The  difierent  games  suitable  to  that  age,  of  which  he  gives  xH-^ 
piAure  equally  curious  and  arousing,  kept  up  in  hi»  mind  a  natund  prd. 
pensity  to  dissipation^  which  during  his  early  studies  mast  have  tried  tfe 
patience  as  well  as  exercised  the  severity  of  his  masters. 

'*  He  loved  hunting,  music^  assemblies,  ftastS)  dancing,  dress,  godd 
living,  winej  and  women :  these  tastes,  which  a^ost  all  diowed  (henu 
Selves  from  twelve  years  of  age,  being  confirmed ^hy  habit^  were  contk 
nued  even  tQ  his  old  a^e,  and  perhaps  never  left  himt  Neither  ti^  secjop^ 
,  thoughts  npx  theafiefhons  of  Froissart  bein^  yet  snfficie(ifly  enga£e<l^  his  - 
Jove  for  histpry  filled  up  the  void,  which  his  passion  for  pleas^fe  left ; 
and  became  to  lijm  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement.  *  , 

'*  He  had  just  left  school,  and  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  whe^i 
at  tte  entreaty  of  his  dear  lord  and  jintron  Sir  kohert  de  J^am^r,  Knirht^ 
Lord  of  Seauforty  he  under topk  to  write  the  history  of  the  v^ars,  ot  h|s 
own  time,  more  particularly  of  those  which  ensiled  after  thie  battle  6f^ 
Poitiers.  Four  yekrs  afterwards,  having  gone  |o  Engl^nd|:  he  prcsenteji 
a  part  of  this  history  to  Queen  ?hilippa  of  Hainault,  the  wife  Pf  Edward 
HI.  Young  as'he  then  was,  he  had  already  travelled  int6  the  most  dis*- 
tant  provinces  of  France*  The  objeft  of  his  visit  to  England  Was  to 
lear  himself  from  an  attachnient  which  had  tormented  himt  for  a  long; 
time.  This  passion  took  possession'  of  his  keast  from  his  infaiioy ;  % 
lasted  :ten!years,  and  sparks  of  it  were:  again  rekindled  in  a  Atfrer  ail 

.vanced  age,* i»  sf^ite  tf  his  bmUibead  and  <untoc  haisu.**        .     .    '    r;.  .  » 

•  •It  <»      .  *»    •  ♦ 

During  the  five  years  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Qheeii 
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tcf  England,  Philjppa,  he  travelled  at  her  cxpcnce,  not  only  to  difFo* 
/rtnt  parts  of  England,  and  to  Scotland  :jnd  Wales,  but  to  variou$ 
♦parts  of  Efirope^    The  obje<£ts,  of  his  travels  beyond  our  seas,  seem 
-%to  Mr.  dd  St.  Palaye,  to  have  been  a  research  after  whatever 'might  en- 
jfTich  his  history.     He  draws  this  conclusion  from  a  Preface,  which  i^ 
'found  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  volume,  in  several  MS^S.  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Froissart ;  and  also,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Johnes,  in 
'SOitie  printM  editions,  *^  at  tlie  request,  wish,  and  pleasure,  of  that 
Most  High  and  Noble  Prince,   my  very  dear  Lord  and  Patron  Guy,  x 
'Count  de  Blbis,  &c.  &c.  1    John  Froissart,     &c.    &c.    am   again 
-awakened,  and  entered  into  my  workshop,  to  labour  and  work  at  the 
^grand  and  noble  miatters  that,  in  former  times,  occupied  my  attention, 
.which  treat  of  and  examine  the  fafls  and  events  of  the  wars  betwcei^ 
:  France  and  England,  ^and  all  their  allies  and  adherents,  as  they  clearly 
appear  from  the  treaties  v<rhich  have  been  made  and  completed  until 
<his  very  day  of  ray  being  again  awakened." 

We  shall  not  stop  to.  go  along  with  our  biographer  through  the 
particulars  of  Froissart's  life,  especially  as  the  most  important  of  these 
are  mentioned,  sometimes  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  his  Ghro- 
nicies.  We  hasten  to  Froissart  himself ;  though  we  cannot  pass  un- 
Doticed  LaCurne's  (for  this  is  shorter  than  Mr.  de  St.  Palayejj  Essay 
'on  his  Works,  nor  his  Criticism  an  his  History. 

In  the  Essay,  La  Curne  points  out  the  views  with  which  Froissart 
%rote  his  Chronicles,  the  care  he  took  to  be  info|:med  of  all  the 
icvents  which  were  to  make  a  part  of  them,  and  the  rules  be  had  jjn- 
jK>sed  on  himself  in  writing  them.     I;i  this  he  does  not  simply  pro- 
pose to  give  such  an  idea  of  our  historian  as  only  to  satisfy  curiosity  : 
his  object  is,  that  tlic  Essay  (which  he  here  calls  tiese  Memoirs) j 
Iriiottld  serve  as  an  introdudbon  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to  read 
hina,  and  that >hey  should  render  him  moie  easy,  more  interesting, 
«Dd  more  instrudlive.     He  divides  his  subjeft  into  nine  heads,     r. 
*Thc  general  Plan  of  Froissart's  History.     2.  A  more  detailed  Plan 
•erf  this  History.     3.  Division  of  the  four  volumes  of  Froissart  into, 
Chapters,  and  of  the  first  volume  into  several  parts.     4.  Did  Froissart 
make  ibcsc  divisions.     5.  The  time  which  Froissart  employed  in  the 
composition  of  his  History.     6.  The  inquiries  Froissart  made  to  com- 
•pose  his'^History^  aiid  the  pains  lie  took  on  this  subjedt,     7.  What  end 
Froissart  proposed  to  himself  in  wfitiiig  his  History  ;  apd  what  rules  he 
'  laid  down  to  himself  m  its  composition.     8.  The  Chronology  of 
Froissart.     9,  Of  the  first  thirty  years  which  Froissart  has  treated  of 
at  the  beginning,  of"  l^is  History  aftfsr  John  le  Bel,  that  is  to  say,,  from 
1326  to  1356. 

it  is  evident  that  some  of  these  articles,  instead  of  serving  as^n  in- 

.||fodi»£tion  to  Froissart,  that  ^*  may  render  him  mpre  easy,  interest- 

'  ihg»  9uv]  instru£live^''  cannot  themselves  be  either  easy,  interesting, 

or  instrudlive,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  to  which 

tbev^reUte..    A  like  observatioQ  may  be  made  on  the  criticism.    But 

two 
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i^m  articles  in  the  Essay,  before  perusing  the  Chfonicks,  niay  be 
read  with  great  advantage.  These  are,  the  General  Plan  of  Froh^ 
f$rt*s  History  ;  and  The  Inquiries  Friissart  made  to  compose  hh  History^ 
0nd  the  Pains  he  took  on  this  Subje^.  , 

/'  r.  General  Plan  of  his  History. 

,  "  The  history  which  Froissart  has  left  us  extends  from  1326  to  1400/ 
It  is  oot  confined  to  the  events  which  were  passing  in  France  ^nritig  this 
Jong  period,  but  comprehends,  with  almost  as  much  detail,  everv  con- 
siderable affair  which  happened  in  England,  Scptland,  Ireland,  ana  Flan, 
ders.  It  includes  also  a  number  of  particulars  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon  ;  of  Spain,  Germany,  Italy  ;  some.  * 
times  ev«n  of  Prussia,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  other  countries^ 
in  short,  of  almost  the  whole  known  world.  But  this  immense  multi. 
tude  of  fa^s,  so  different  from  each  other ;  the  chronological  onler  of 
which  is  not  very  clearly  made  out,  frequently  presents  to  the  reader 
only  a  confused  mixture  of  events  taking  place  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  places,  of  which  he  cannot  form  any  distind  idea,  nor  can  his 
aoemory  unite  so  many  scattered  objedsj  which  have  a  necessary  con» 
nedlion  among  each  other. 

'^  There  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  this  Essay,  an  abridgment  of 
the  principal  fa^s  related  in  the  course  of  the  history  ;  and,  in  ordef^o 
remedy,  at  least  in  part,  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  placing  these 
events,  I  will  dispose  of  each  in  the  class  tO'which  'it  belongs,  as  well  a« 
point  out  the  chapters  which  it  will  be  proper  to  read,  to  follow  the  train 
of  causes  of  a  similar  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  same  country^ 
•r<  the  same  nation.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  a  very  mihtite 
detail.  To  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  it  would  be  right  to  mak« 
references  to  every  article,  of  all  the  preceding  passages  relative  to  it, 
and  of  all  those  which  follow  ;  but  this  can  only  be  executed  as  notes  to 
|he  original  itself,  and  would  require  all  the  attention  of  im  editor  who 
s|iould  interest  himself  for  the  advantage  of  his  readers." 

In  i\\p  other  divisions  of  the  Essay,  the  author  enters  into  some  par« 
ticular^j  rather  minute  and  trifling ;  and,  where  his  observations  ar« 
of  any  considerable  interest  or  importance,  they  are  inferences  from 
what  Frqissart  himself  has  set  down  in  his  Chronicles,  fcr  making 
which  an  intelligent  reader  is  as  competent  as  La  Curne.' 

In  the  criticism  he  reviews  the  defers  and  i^dvant^ges  of  Froissart^s 
Chronicles.  He  vindicates  him  against  the  charge  of  partiality  ^9 
the  English,  and,  in  our  judgment,  completely.  "  Of  all  the  nailooft 
(says  La  Curne)  whom  he  mentions  in  his  history,  there  are*  hu( 
lew  whom  he  has  not  sometimes  marked  with  odious  epithets, 
—There  is  not  one  part  against  the  French;  on  the!  contrary, 
this  brave,  nation  supports  itself,  according  to  Frcrissart,  by  the 
i^igour  and  strength  of  its  knighthood,  which  was  never  sp  totally 
overwhelmed  by  its  misfonunes,  as  not  in  the  end  to  find  some  njar- 
vellous  resources  in  its  courage."  Notwithstanding' all  that  Froissart 
tells  of  the  care  he  took  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  compare  their  dit 
fercm  accounts  with  each  other,  La  Curne  thinks— 
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■s  ''  titfVMf.  be  iiefeilsed  of  sonae  little  negligence  on  this  liead*  Mfo 
xnano^  of  life  allowed  him  but  little  leisure  to  make  all  the  refledions^ 
and  all  tl^  comparisons^  which  sucjh  an  examination  ^ould  require,— «. 
What  he  relates  of  distant  countries,  such  a«  Africa,  Hungary,,  Tartary^, 
and  in  general  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  is  full  of  the  grossest  blun- 
jders.  ^  In  his  time  commerce  had*  not  formed  any  connexion  between  these 
countries  and  our  pwn.  What  wajs  known  of  them  was  founded  on  the 
faith  of  those  wh<vn  accident  had  carried  thither,  and  who  had  resided 
tliere  too  short  a  time  to  gain  sufficient  information  respedling  the  man., 
tiers,  customs,  and  history  of  tjieir  inhabitants, — All  these  defefts,  how^. 
«Rver,  and  imperfeiftions^  do  not  prevent  his  Chronicle  from  being  CQnsi* 
dexed  as  one  pf  the  most  precious  monuments  of  our  history,  and  the 
|)erusal  of  it  from  being  as  agreeable,  as  instrujftiye  to  those  who,  not 
confining  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  general  fa^s,  seek,  in  the  de-. 
t^\h  p£  particvdar  events,  and  of  the  usages  of  that  period,  to  develop 
the  chara^r  of  mankind^  and  pf  th^  ages  which  have  passed*  Ftoissart 
was  born  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  living  pidure  of  an  age,  whioh  pre*, 
fbrre^  the  hazard  of  war  to  the  solid  advantages  pf  pea^e  ;  which)  amid 
the  intervals  of  troubles  almost  continually  agitating  it,  fpun4  irelaxatioii 
only  in  the  most  tumultuous  pleasures."  .        .  '     : 

.  La  Cume,  having  inserted-  summarilv»  in  his  Criticism  on  Froish 
sart,  a.  sketph  of  the  opinions  which  diiFeretit:  authors  have  grv^cn  of 
bim,  add«  tl^a^  of  an  author  who  knew,  better  tban  any  other  tb«  full 
¥alu9^f  21  ready  and  natural  genius.  ... 



^f  f  I  love/  says  Montagne,  f  historians  mia(Fei)ed  or  excellent :  thef 
«iiaflfe^(d,  who  have  npt  wherewithal  to  add^  of  their  owrV/  and  who-  are 
only  caieful  to  cpUei^  and  pick  up  every  thing  which  fall&  within  theif 
mtice,  aiKl  to  put  dowp  evecy  thing  without  tholce,  atld  withoot  sort. 
iog,  give  us  tbe  opportimity  of 'whoily  judging  of  their  tcuthi  6uch^ 
for  example,  is  the  good:  Froissart,  who  has  gone  on  with  hSs  wo^k  with 
stich  a  frank  simplicity,  that,  having  committed  a  fault,  he  is  no  way 
asbaiiied  of  avowing  it^  andeorrei^tng  it  at  the  place  where  he- is  informed  . 
fpf  it ;  and  who  teUjS  us  (4ie  diversity  of  t^uunpurs  which  were  currenlr^  and 
the  different  accoimts  tha^  were  tol<i:to  ham*  It  is  history,  naked  and 
luiadpriied  ;  every  gm  piay  pofit  from  it,  acoordifig  to  the  depth  pf  hi|| 
il^erstanding.?  "  .■      '" 

Mr.  Johnes,  aj  the  end  of  his  translation  of  La  Gurnets  Criticism^ 
informs  u$>  that  $ince  it  was  first  printed,  he  had  obtained  permissioii 
te  have  it  collated ;  that  he  has  as  yet  received  oilly  the  additions  to 
^p  first  volume,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  more,^important  thaii 
Mr.  de  St.  Palay^  seems  to  have  supposed ;  tliat  the  whole  will  be 
published  with  due  spe.ed,  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Chroni-^ 
jbles  ;  and  will,  he  hopes^  effeftualfy  clear  up  all  doubts  pf  Froissart*$ 
partiality  as  an  hi^tori^n. 

The  design,  views,  and  charadler  iof  Froissart  areeasily  to  be  seen  in 
|>i^  own  writings,  in  which,  without  any  egotism,  bulfrom  their  forna 
and  style^  he  ie  i^atur^Uy  le4  p  cojnmi^nic^e  manv  particulars  respe(^ 

.    '       *    ^     •      '        '  '     ing 


i^  htmseif,  wHboat  these  MeiiioirB*  Essays,  aod  Criticisms  of  Kfr; 
de  ia  Curne  de  Su  Palaye.  At  any  rate,  all  that  was  necessary  in  diese 
might  have  been  compressed  in  tec  or  twelve  pages,  instead  of  ai^  hun^ 
drcd,  "*  Yet,  as  Mr.  Johncs  has  chosen  to  translate  and  preix  them  Co ' 
his  work,  of  which  they  form  no  inconsiderable  part,  we  havev  out  of  ^ 
a  deference  to  the  translaitor  (though  the  microscope  of  hi*  attentioii 
has  somewhat  magnified  its  objedt )  taken  more  notice  of  them  than 
in  our  own  judgment  they  are  entitled  to* ;  yet,  at  the  same  time* 
there  may  he  readers,  who,,  like  Mr.  Johncs,  may  never  be  wearied 
of  inquiries  and  discourse  about  so  celebrated  and  captivating  au 
historian, 

•  We  proceed  now,  at  length,  from  Mr.  de  la  Curne  de  St,  Palaye^ 
to  converse  with  a  much  greater  man,  as  well  as  entertaining  a  com* 
panion,  Froj.ssart,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  some  MSS.  Sir  John  Frdssart 

IiimspU. 

fTo  be  concluded  In  our  nex$,) 

.    j..i..  jtt    11  i  .   J    ..  J  'jK  '  .   M^,■|■n^^ hi  a  1    im  piiiMWieywi    * 

The  FolltUal  and  Conjiiential  Correspondency  of  jLewh  XV L  with  Obscr^ 
yatlons  on  each  Letter,  By  Helen  M^rja  Williams.  S^voU,  SvOr 
Robinsons.   1803.  • 

TH£3£  volumes  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a.bd^ 
jof  whom  i^  is  difficult  to  predicate  whetlier  she  be  maid  (jpinster  we 
mean),  wife,  or  widow-  Whether  she  is  to  be  called  miss,  ox  mistress, 
Wiljiams  or  St);*ne,^  are  kqotty  points  which  we  shall  not  atiempt  to 
unravel.  It  is  enough  for  us  and  our  readers,  that  she  gives  her  literary 
fcats^of  notoriety  under  her  spiqster  nante. 

The  Correspondence  appears  under  rather  a  questionable  shape.  We 
jdo  pot  pronounce  it  to  be  a  fabrication ;  but  tliere  is  not  certaiidy  suf*- 
jiciein  proof  of  its  authenticity  laid  before  the  public.  There  is,  indeed, 
not  a  grain  of  proof  besides  what  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  Letters 
themselves  furnish.  They  might,  tliey  m;jy  have  been  written  by 
the  unfonunaie  Monarch  ;  but  if  the  colle6lors  and  intended  editors 
oi  this  Correspondence  had  the  means  of  proving  its  authenticity, 
which  it  is  to  be  presumf:d  they  had,  why  leave  us  in  the  dark  with 
respedi  to  a  mailer  of  such  importance  ?  The  translator  and  cbm« 
mentator  has,  indeed,  told  us,  that  she  has  ^^  consulted  such  persons 
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•  These  three  pieces,  though  they  might  have  been  greatly  abridged, 
if  not  altogether  spared,  are  introduced  as  introdudory  to  the  Histor/ 
of  Froissart,  not  without  propriety.  But  when,  prefixed  to  the  Chronic 
cles,.  we  find  a  whole  printed  sheet  concerning  the  poetry  of  Froissart,  we 
are  apt  to  susped  thsvt  Mr.  Johnes,  in  his  enthusiasm,  bad  forgotten  his 
design  or  siibje^,  which  was,  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  not  Froissart 
busBs^lf  and  his  poetry,  which  does  not  appear  to  ns  to  be  above  liied^bL 
cntjy  amidst  the  poetry  of  an  age  (distingiiishcd  chiefly- by  far  fetchedj 
m4  y^i  ^pw  eouceits)  below  joediocrity,. 
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as  were  most  likely  to  be  informed  on  the  sufcjefl-s^men  who  now  AH 
CfDihent  offices  under  this  republic  f  (meaning  France  nfider  Buona^ 
parte  f}^  and  others,  who  exercised  the  highest  fun<Slions  under 
X^wisXVl.  and- that  they  had  «*  no  douht  whatsoever  of  the  anth^i* 
ttcity  of . the  papers."  This  Helen  Maria  Williams  says;  bat  tlie 
public,  ^e  suEpe6ty  will  require  something  more  substantial  on  which 
they  are  to  hang  tlieir  belief,  than  the  mere  assertion  of  this  lady. 
We^  for  our  part,  are  not  disposed  to  give  unlimited  credit  to  this 
ipse  dixit  o{  H.  M.  Williams;  we  wish  to  have,  seen  the  names  and 
attestations  of  tlie  well-informecl  persons  hipted  at,  and  to  have  had 
the  grounds  of  their  belief  fully  ststed :  we  should  then  have  been 
^ble  to  fprn^  some  judgment  on  the  subje£^. 

The  translator  is  rather  shy  in  giving  reasons  for  wliat  she  calls 
*>  thedflay'^of  the  publication,  by  the  colledlors  of  the  Correspondence ; 
and  equally  shy  with  respeft  "  to  the  means  by  which  these  MS.  vo- 
lumes fell  into  her  hands."     It  is  <^  unnecessaty^'**  she  says,  to  mention 
the  former,  and  still  more  so  the  latter,  (Pref.  p.  i8).     It  is  true,  the 
passage  says  **  less ;"  but  this  is  only  one  of  her  many  blunders  in  Ian- 
^age:  her  meaning  is  perfedUy  clear.  Had  she  employed -inexpedient 
instead  of  unnecessary^  we  incline  to  think  that  she  would  have  made 
SI  nearer  apprt)2(imation  to  truth.     We  have  our  suspicions  that  the  , 
Correspondence,  as  it  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  published  (for 
k  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  i(;aj;  published  by  the  compilers),  was 
kept  back  by  the  hand  of  power.    Why  ?  because  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  preface  which  spoke  well  of  Lewis  XVI.  and  did  not  spare  re- 
solutions and  revolutionists.     We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  it  was  put 
into  the  bands.of  the  translator  for  the  very  purpose  which  she  has  ex- 
ecuted in  her  commentary,  viz. — to  blacken  the  Monarch,  and  white- 
wash.the  Revolution.     Shall  we  go  too  far  if  we  say,  that  there  might 
be  dircdlions  for  properly  garbling  the  MS.  ?     Why  does  not  the  pre- 
face to  the  MS.< appear  in  Miss  Williams's  publication  ?  Was  that  irt" 
^Ar^fd&>»/,  or,  according  to  her,  unnecessary  P     If  the  lady  is   not  satis- 
hcd  with  our  conjeftures,  it   is  to  he  hoped  that  she  will,   in  some 
future  publicatioii,  tell  us  all  the  truth.     Our  conje£tures  are,  how- 
ever, founded  on  passages  in  her  own  preface,    which  we  shall  lay 
before  the  public,  leaving  it  to  judge  how  far  we  have  probafajHty  ov 
-cJur  side. 

She  makes  the  Fr^ch  compilers  say  :    -  '• 

*/  We  dare  declare,  in.tlie  name  of  future  generations,  that  Lewis  XVI. 
on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  had  no  other  reproach  to  make  himself  in 
the  difficult  art  ,of  governing,  than  that  irresolution  which  neutralizes 
every  things  that  want  of  sclf-confidence  which  renders  the  Monarch  null, 
and  that  weakness  which  destroys." 

To  which  slic  answers  : 

^*     These  <ire,c  no  doubt,  blemishes  in  the  princely  chara^er ;  and,  if 

.jaothing  farther  had  been  intended  in  this  justification  of  Lewis  XVI.  than 

the  display  of  his  private  virtues,  respect  for  his  misfortunes  would  h  ave 

left  his   taulcs  iinnoticed.     But  to  defend^  ^the  ^nemory  of  Lewis  X'VI* 

#-  '         '  appeaf« 
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a^rslrts  the  aim  of  his  friends^  than  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  thosi 
WBO  have  rendered  themselves  illttstriout .  hy  rescuing  their  coantry  from 
.the  ignoble  servitude  under  which  it  was  oppressed.  This  generous  effort 
is  stigmatised  in  the  prefatory  address,  as  a  ^  series  of  usekss  crimes, 
producing  only  useless  disasters/  The  Revolution,  by  changine  all  the 
elements  of  social  order,  is  stated  to  have  '  caused  the  most  enlightened 
nation  of  £urope  to  make  a  retrograde  step  towards  barbarism,'  and^ 
which  is  still  more  disastrous,  ^  to  have  rendered  indocile  to  the  yoke  the 
people  whom  the  King's  birth  had  condemned  him  to  govern,' 

f^  The  defence  of  Lewis  XVI.  is  therefore  no  longer  the  point  in  contest, 
or  at  least  becomes  only  a  point  oi*  secondary  consideration.  His  friends 
have  j^hifted  the  grounds  on  which  they  might  have  remained  secure,  and^ 
Dy  enlarging  their  means  of  defence,  have  left  themselves  and  the  objedl  of 
their  idolatry  open  to  attack.  It  is  no  longer  the  King  they  mean  to  de- 
fend ;  it  is  the  Revolution  they  are  earnest  to  criminate.  Let  them  not 
be  displeased^  therefore,  if  in  the  observations  which  have  suggested 
themselves  911  reading  these  letters,  they  sometimes  discover  an  attempt 
to  defend  that  barbarism  towards  which  the  most  enlightened  country  of 

-£urope  has  mad^  a  retrograde  step." 

•■■'■'/  _  •      ' 

IJejre  the  La(}y  at  once  reveals  the  objcdl  of  her  work.  It  is  to  de- 
fend tbe  Revolucioi) ;  and,  amidst  all  its  enormities,  to  hold  it  forth 
as  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  human  race  that  the  evolution  of  ages 
has  produced.  The  a£lors,  therefore,  in  this  ^^  beautiful,,  subliiiie* 
terrific^  and  stupendous'' scene,  especintly  the  Brissotines,,  are,  with 
her,  the  bei}efaftors  of  mankind,  and  Lewis  XVI,  the  impotent  and 
guilty  impeder  of  its  innumerable  blessings — which,  unfortunately^ 
are  all  to  cooie.^  Rapt  in  extacy  by  her  revolutionary  cogitationiy 
.5he  breaks  forth  into  downright  poetry  : 

'*  And  what  period  in  tl^  annals  of  mankind  more  calculated  to  awak<hi 

solemn,  rapt -attention,  to 'seize  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  to  call  forth 

ev^ry  feeling  excited  by  the  sublime  ^nd  the  terrible,  than  the  epocha  of 

'4hat  Revolution,  which  in  ^its  efieds,  will  change  the  condition,  and  al. 

most  the  destinies,  of  man  ?     How  long  will  posterity  pause  on  the  solemn 

.page  which  macks,  its  mighty  records !     In  reading  history,  we  pass  ra- 

(pidly  over  the  common  flight  of  years  ahd  ages,  like  the  traveller,  who 

.dlHgen^ly  pursues  his  way  through  a  country  which  presenfs,  only  ordinary 

objeAs  :  but,  when  this  astonishing  xra  unfolds  itself  to  the  intelledlual 

view,  the  reader  will  feel  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  the  same  traveller, 

•whch, -suddenly  bursting  on  his  sight,  he  beholds  scenes  of  overwhelming 

mijesty,  and. finds  himself  surrounded  by  images  of  nature,  the  beautiful,* 

•the'stibfime,  the  terrific,  the  stupendous,  which  fill  his  mind  with  asto. 

^  nishment,  or  swell  his  bosom  witn  enthusiastic  emotion.'^ 

'  She  afterwards  speaks  of  the  "  exalted  principles  in  favour  of  the 
human  rstce,  which  the  Revolution  was  destined  to  establish."  Un- 
happily we  are  not  in  possession  of  her  Brissotine  Spe£tacles.  *^  Setting 

.fire  to  the  four  quanersof  the  world"  (the  boast  of  firissot),  is  certainly 

terrific  and  stupendous ;  but  its  hauiy^  as  we  are  not  of  the  initiated,  is 

to  iis4K)t  ^scemibte;    Nor  can  we  discover  that  the  French  Revo- 

^  '  lution. 
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lotroiv  sAer  3  Iapa«  of  ye^n  of  btood,  md  erery  n^kiB  0f  m&9iy  9oi 
strocky  which  can  degrade  or  brutalize  vnaft»  has  establbhed  ^y 
thtng  but  a  military  despotisnit  ondef  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
now  groaas.  We  may  here,  with  a  small  variation,  apply  to  the 
writer  what  she  herself  says  on  the  defenders  of  Lewis  XVI.  **  Wp 
are  led  tq  smptA  either  thaL  we  have  hitherto  mistaken  the  ifieaning 
cf  temis,  or  that  conscience  is  a  iBore  accommodating  principle  with 
the  *  partisans  of  revolution*  than  with  other  •  persons,  or  that  the 
♦  still,  small  voice*  of  conscience  is  too  fecWc  to  be  heard  amidst  the 
teantiful,  the  sublime,  the  stupendous,  the  terrific,  &c.  &c.  explosions 
/i)f  the  rcvolptionary  volcano."  Wh^t  are  tlie  fruits  of  the  lady's 
fcoasti^tl  Revolution,  which  we  h;ive  s^en  and  felt,  ^nd  which  W9  now 
$e^  an4  h^^  ?  Th?y  gre  rapiiie,  (Jcvastatibn,  a?)^  uiassacre,  the  vi9lptiop 
,ci  every  social  tie^,  \vhether  domestic  or  puWic,  the  philosophistical,  and 
short  r^igq  of  sqiQ^^  the  atrocious  mobar^hy  of  others,  tlie  extermiiKi- 
ik^)  of  (ivcry  inan  of  worth,  and  who  was  respe£led  jn  France,  the 
cx9l(atipn,Qf  9II  that  n  yile  arid  de^picahlesthe  mqrderof  how  Xyi» 
^nd  the  reign  aiid  adoration  of  Buofmparte*  The  Revolution  pro- 
mised at  pnce  to  deliver  mankind  from  evrls  which  the  ns^tural.  pro- 
gress of  soc;iety  was  le^ening  every  day  ;  while,  instead  of  the  ac- 
customed rod  <k  power,  it  has  produced  the  scorpion  lash  of  despoti^tn* 
The  lady  seems  tp  have  a  sort  of  suppressed  consciousness  that  every 
thing  is  not  yet  as  it'shoytd  be  ;  but  dear  Revolution  still  dwells  at  her 

{earr/and  she  wisl^^^  qs  to  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  thp 
lessed  Millennium  which  Is — to  come— ^when  ?  ad  Gracas  calendar. 
We  foncy  that  the  world  has  seen  and  felt  enough,  not  to  have  very 
sanguine  cxpedlations  of  sailing  in  the  revolutionary  **  seas  of  milk*' 
in  '*  ships  of  amber.*'  The  ^storiii  sttll  rages  with  undiminished  Vio- 
Jence,  9p4  we  must  wait  with  fortitude  and  resignation  tiU  the  AU 
.ffiighty  yoice  shall  bid  the  waves  be  still.  The  writer  is,  or  pret^pds- 
lo  bevd  Brissotine»  apd  that  party*  she  confesses,  w^as^  republican.  llov 
Jiran  ;shc,  then,ssay,  that  all  is  as  it  should  he  io  France  ?  How  can  she 
have  the  effrontery  in  her  book  to  give  Ic  the  appellation  of  a  **  Rtr^ 
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*  We  ^ive  him  this  appellation,  4s  we  imagine  that  he,  like  Alexander, 
would  wish  to  have  sprung  from  a  npbler  stoc^  than  he  can  uqw  lay  Cjlaim 
to;  and  that,  like  him,  he  would  have  had  no  scruples  in  sacrificing  the 
reputation  of  his  motjfaLer,  always  supposing  that  she  had  a  reputation  to 
Joi:e,  to  an  origip  aaore  suitable  than  his  Qwn.tt>  the  iqpperial  dic^ity«.i:It 
would  be  ap  eptef prise  worthy  of  thp  fffuifi/s  who  Wnf  tQvP^yptj  to, 
discover  an  ancient  ^S,  wherein  it  is  ai)Qounced>  that  an  Arabian  g^irl^  gf£ 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  impregnated  by  thp  well-known  p^te^cy  ^f 
Mahomet^  had  been  brought  a  p risgnex  lq  Corsica^  aijd  th^t  ^it^y^jp 

undoubted 
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A&  letgivenfl^ioo  she  hfts  ;ihe  example  of  her  party  tb  ofier.  Shii. 
kfself  iafbnm  ui^.^hat  the  fiidtion  of  BHssoty  when  rhey  found, 
tiiDUgh  fhcy  had  ridden  for  t  moment  «*  in  the  whirlwind"  of  their 
9wn  raising,  chat  they-couid  not  **  dire£k  the  storm ;"  finding  that 
their  darling  engine,  the  mob,  had  been  seized  by  Robespierre,  Matat^ 
&c.  proposed  to  coalesce  with  royalty.  There  is  some  difference,  k 
is  true,  between  thcfse  coalitions ;  that  of  Brissot  and  his  party  with 
Lewis  XYI.  is  ^soifttwhat  more  re^e£lab]e  than  Hv  M.  WiHiams'a 
with  the  Despot  of  France ;  but  the  difierence  springs  oiJy  £romcir- 
eorostances;  die  motive  to  both  (self-interest)  is  the  same. 

Led  away  by  our  attention  to  the  translator  and  commetKator;  we  had 
almost  forgot  to  give  <^«r  t^ders  an  idea  of  the  Letters  themselves.  The 
volumes  contain  theCon^^pt^'^Qce  of  Lewis  #Jth  his  Mii^istefSy  and 
other  persons,  from  1 7  74,  tfll  lie  was  shut  up^in  the  Templer  They  every 
where  evince  a  heait  replieie  with  general  betieTolence,  and  peculiarly 
solicitous  for  the  happiui^  of  France ;  they  display,  too,  an  acute-< 
ness  of  mind,  and  soundness  of  understanding,  which  a  great  part  of 
the  worlds  is  not  di^osed  xo  allow  him.  But  they>  at  the  sahie  time» 
lay  open  that  want  of  self-confidence,  that  yielding^  to  other,  and  worse 
^counsels,  that  want  of  prompt  and  vigorous  decision,  which  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  guidance  of  the  helm  during  the  revdutionary 
stprm,  in  which  he  perishi^d^  He  foresaw,  he  predi(£l(^d  die  result  of 
the  demagogue  machinations ;  yet  from  an  aversion  to  bloody  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  oppose  tiiuely  defc^nsive  force  to  offensive  violence ; 
he  therefore,  neces^ily,  lost  his  crol^ii  and  life  in  the  contest ;  ^ml 
since  that  period  the  RjgAts  of  Aian^  thp.  h^ly- Right  pf  Imurre^kn^ 
and  the  right  of  •the  etrcmgesc,  have  dUKUched  Europe  in  hlood ;  atid 
the  regenera^rs  of  the  human  race  have  not  left  a  sii^le  'right  of 
nan  Unviolated.  ^ 

The  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  commentary  may  be  concentred  m  % 
few  words.  The  commentator  lays  hold  of  every  real  or  seeming; 
unsteadiness  of  the  King,  in  his  transactions  with  the  revo)urionisrs« 
These  she  attributes  solely  to  the  want  of  principle^  aiid  spreads 
l^m  out,  and  dwells  bn  them  with  much  esultation  and  compbceiicy^ 
^hilesheis  most  solicitously  careful  to  keep  a  profoiiitd  $ilence  a$ 
to  the  measures  of  his  opponents,  Which  were  so  varibi^s,  and  so  coa^ 
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indottbted  proof  of  the- lineal  descent  of  Buonaparte  frost  this  noblesource^ 
fittt  it  is  supposed  that  they  yentare  not  as  yet  tq  produce  the.MS.  z%  tht 
trin  of  the  great  man  on  this  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  signified  tQ 
fbtoi.     S6nie  dbnjei^ure  that,  fromtiis  frequent  appealfi  to  Fate,  Buona^ 

{atte  wOYild  irather  inake  choice  of  a  Tagan  progenitor,  and  that^  to  claiiu^ 
^xAttA  with  Atexafider,  he  has,  at  the  propet  ti^e,  determined  fo^'certaiu 
kis'filiatidn  ftOm  J'upHtt  Amfkon.  While  others,  wlth^no  less  probability^ 
teiftf jMh  Uhit  ^  frrify' Waits  till  it  be  convenjefit  completely  to  unpt^fe  the 
^^  BkMpttf  Roliie,  ivten  he  will  pttUbh  to  the  ^orld  hit  legal  descent 
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tradicStory?  tbat- it  was.  impossible  to  adhere  to  aoy  mhdamedtal  pftif^ 
ciple,  either  in  oppo^ng  them»  or  complying  with  them.  Not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  laws  that  were  enadied,  only  to  be  violated ;  orthexon-* 
sticutions  which  lasted  not  a  day,  but  melted  away  before  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  next  hour;  or  of  the  incessant  encroachments  on  tlietr 
pwn  decreed  rights  of  the  cro\^o.  Was  it  proper,  as  a  King,  who 
bad  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  .vio- 
lators of  all  compa£ls  ?  Was  it  possible  not  to  regret  many  of  his 
forced  compliances,  an(^  to  endeavour  to  counteraiSl  the  mischief  they 
had  occasioned?  According  to  the  moral,  code  of  this  lady*  whoevec 
does  not  comply  with  the  extorted  promises  made  to  :\  highwayman 
or  housebreaker^  is  an  unprincipled  scoundrel  I  fiut,  perhaps,  her 
maxim  is  not  a  general  one^.and  is  only  to  take  jJaee  when  the  ques-» 
tion  is  between  monarchs*and  revolutionists. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Letters  and  Commentary,  we  insert  the.foU 
lowing  Extract,  premising  th^t  the  lady's  republican  orgasm  does  not 
here  burst  out  so  violently  as  in  most  parts  of  her  publication.  The 
victory  was  gained,  and  she  thought  it  decent  to  drop  a  few  crocodile 
,  tears  over  the  prostrate  foe.  The  letter  was  virritten  after  the  attack  on 
the  Thuilleries,  on  the  lOth  of  August : 

**  Farii  Au^uit^  12,,  1792— nSra-^/r  /«  t/jf  morning* 

'^  MY  BROTHER. 

*'  I^m  no  longer  King !  The  public  voice  will  make  known  to  you 
•the  most  cruel  catastrophe  ....  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  husbands 
and  of  fathers!  ....  I  am  the  vidlim  of  my  own  goodness,  of  fear,  of 
'  hope  .  .  .  •  It  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  of  iniquity  !  They  have  be- 
reaved me  of  every  thing:  they  have  massacred  my  faithful  sub- 
jefts ;  I  have  been  decoyed  by  stratagem  far  from  my  palace ;  and  they 
now  apcuse  me!  I  am  a  captive:  they  drag  me  to  prison;  and  the 
Queen,  my  children,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  shajte  my  sad  fate. 

^*  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  I  am  an  objeft  odious,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Frcnch/led  astray  by  prejudice  .....  This  is  the  stroke  that  is  most  in- 
supportable.  My  brother,  but  a  little  while,  and  I  shall  exist  no  longer^ 
Remember  to  avenge  my  memory,  by  publishing  how  much  I  lov^d  this 
ungrateful  people.  Recall  one  day  to  their  remembrance  the  wrongs  they 
iiave  done  me,  and  tell  them  I  forgave  them.  Adieu,  my  brother,  for  the 
last  time]  "Lbww/*- 

Had  a  Hke  attack  been  made  by.  the  loyalists  on  the  National 
Convention,  had  the  result  been  the  death  of  all  the  members,  as  die 
the  lOth  of  August  produced  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  had  the 
Monarch,  as  the  majority  of  the  National  Convention  evidently  did^ 
$ah£tioned  this  outrage,  how  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  would  H«  M« 
Williams  bay o been?  Oh  the  present  occasion,  all  is  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  seems  it  deserved  none:  It  was  only  a  King  to 
whom  violence  was  off<5Fed.  It  was  only  a  King  whom  it  inevitably- 
W  t9  the  giuUttiae :  ^fxiAifi  throw  away  a  thought  on  a  matter  SQ 

,     very 
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Very  thVia),  it  appesirs,  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  tri^  republican  mind; 
Let  OS  see,  however,  wh/tt  she  d^es  say^ 

'^  My  brother,"  says  Lewis,  ''  I  am  no  longer  King  .  •  •  lam  the 

inost  unfortunate  of  husbands,  and  of  fathers*"— The  most  unfortunate  of 
iiusbands,  and  of  fathers ! — Unhappy  Monarch!  amidst  the  loss  of  empire,  * 
<!>f  all  the  world  calls  greatness,  the  objedls  of  his  tenderness  twine 
around  his  heart,  and  inflict  its  deepest  anguish.  Fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  pierced  by  the  sharpest  arrows  of  calamity,  it  is  here  that  the  iron 
enters  into  his  soul ! — ^Whenever  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  Lewii 
XVI,  in  a  dofmestic  point  of  view,  we  feel  every  sentiment  of  sympathy 
awakened  in  his  favour,  and  lament  that  a  mind,  susceptible  of  the  best 
afiedions  of  our  nature,  should  have  become  the  vi^Hm  of  those  very  affec^ 
tions,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  virtues,  but  whichj 
in  his  situation,  produced  the  efiedl  of  crimes.  His  conjugal  attachment 
led  him  into  the  most  fatal  errors,  which  terminated  in  the  most  bitter 
calamities*  That  sentiment,  by  its  cruel  seduction,  destined  him  to  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of  remorse,  almost  without  the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  since 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  penetrated  with,  the  sense  of  every  duty  which 
he  neglcfted,  and  with  the  sacredness  of  every  obligation  he  vio-  * 
lated.  He  loved  the  people  he  betrayed,  and  disapproved  the  project 
of  their  enemies,  with  whom  he  irrevocably  linked  his  fate.  Unfortunate 
and  misguided  Prince  !  while  abhorrent  at  the  idea  of  shedding  pne  drc^ 
of  human  blood,  he  condemned  himself  to  call  upon  the  coalesced  powers 
of  Europe  to  arm  against  his  country ;  and  millions  have  perished  in  ita 
defence :  and  while  he  seems  to  have  appreciated  power  and  greatness  ai 
their  true  value,  and  to  have  felt  the  worth  of  being  loved,  he  su^red 
himself  to  be  dragged  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold,  rathqr  than  re^ 
Bounce  despotic  empire>  and  be  hailed  the  father  of  his  people." 

The  writer  here,  In  a  tone  of  hypocritical  commiseration,  accuses 
the  Monarch  almost  of  everj  crime  of  which,  as  a  King,  he  could  be 
guilty.  This  may  pass  with  the  society  which  she  keeps  at  Paris  : 
but  we  believe  that  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  will  join  with  us  in 
saying,  that  he  did  not  betray  the  people,  but  tha,t  both  he  and  they  were. 
hetrayed  by  the  revolutionary  demagogues ;  tliat  he  did  not  call  forth  the 
coalesced  powers  against  his  cottntryy  bur  against  afa^iony  that  has  ied 
that  country  through  a  sea  of  blood,  and  through  unspeakable  hprrors, 
to  more  than  eastern  despotism  ;  and  that,  instead  of  losing  his  life  for 
nis  attachment  to  despotism^  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  gives  die  lie  to 
the  false  and  malignant  accusation. 

fiut  enough  of  (be  lady  and  her  work. — The  energies  of  Brigittina 
Williams  are  much  too  sublime  for  us :  how  they  harmonisq  with  those 
of  Mr.  Stone,  and  Her  other  Parisian  associates,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  say.  Our  wonder,  however,  is  excited  by  two  things:  ist,  How 
she  ventures  to  display  them  bnder  the  superior  imperial  energies  of 
Bonaparte.  And,  adiy,  how  she  can  submit  to  live  under  a  govern^ 
menr,  which  is  certainly  not  auspicious  to  her,  to  Thomas  Paine, 
or  to  the  French  regenerators'  Rights  of  Man. 

Besides  tjbe  Letters,  these  volumes  coatain  some  other  compositions 
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on  botti  ptdUic  and  domestic*  affitirs.  We  hmfc  not  paid  a  tirHical  »P* 
tention  to  the  translation,  taking  it  for  granted)  that  a  peraoi^  so.looj; 
domesticated  in  France,  and  noNV  a  veteran  author,  must  be  able  -to 
jierform  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  task  she  had  undertaken. 

Xfsays  on  various  Subjeffs.     By  J.  Bigland,     Doncaster.    2  vols.  8vo. 

I  as.     Sheardown.     1805. 

THESE  Essays  contain  a  variety  of  suh}e£^s;  and  their  merit 
h  as  mucil  varied  as  their  matter.  In  all  that  relates  to  religion  and 
morality,  we  generally  agree  with  the  author  ;  wc  say  generally^  for^ 
though  Mn  Bigland  is  himself  a  friend  to  the  National  Church,  and 
tliough  we  are  also  friends  to  moderate  toleration,  we  do  not  think  he 
dnforces  with  all  the  energy  he  might,  the  precept  of  Pythagoras* 

But  in  Some  other  points  ^e  differ  entirely  from  him.  In  the  man- 
tker  also,  as  well  as  the  matter,  we  find  something  to  praise  and  some- 
thing  to  censure.  We  shall  tty  to  jusitifv  both  our  censure  and  our 
)>raise,  by  some  extra£ls  taken  from  the  Essays,  in  the  order  in  whicli 
they  occur;  for  of  a  miscellaneous  work  of  this  kind  there  can  be 
iio  analysis* 

In  the  Essay  on  National  Establishments  in  religion,  tlic  author, 
t»e  think,  very  properly  observes,  how  much  better  it  is  10  live  among 
those  with  whom  we  agree  in  the  more  essential  parts  of  Christianity, 
chough  we  may  differ  as  to  forms,  than  with  those  who  are  entirely 
unbelievers.     These  are  Mr*  Bigland's  words  : 

"  If  he  considered  how  much  more  eligible  a  Calyinist,  a  Quaker,  or  ^ 
Catbolity  must  find  it  to  live  among  Christian  Protestants,  whose  morals 
are  influenced  by  the  doArines  of  the  gospel,  than  among  men  who  are 
destitute  of  religion,  conscience^  and  morality  ;  or  how  much  more  agree^ 
able  it  must  be  to  a  Protestant  to  live  among  Christian  Catboltcsy  who 
agree  with  him  in  the  belief  of  the  same  general  essential,  and  fundament 
tal  doArinies,  and  the  same  obligatory  precepts  of  Ckristiaciry,  who  have 
the  saiiK. moral  ideas  as  himself^  mak^  the  same  distindlion  between  Virtue 
and  vice,  and  expert  the  same  ranuneration  of  their  deeds,  than  among  men 
wh9  ai^  totally  unacquainted  with  these  things,. and  whose  inclinations  ,are 
the  only  rule  of  their  anions,  he  would  view  the-di^ience  of  situation  in  the 
fame  light  as  ,a  person  who  investigates  the  principles  and  considers  the 
eiteds  ti  civil  legislature,  sees  the  di&ience  between  a  well  regulated 
community  and  a  horde  of  barbarians,  ignorant  pf  moral  order,  and  undcof 
no  legal  restraint." 

All  that  y^  objefl  to  in  this  passagfc,  are  the  expressions  Catholic  and 
Christian  Catholic.  Wt  know  this  is  the  common  langnage  of  the 
day;  bat  it  is  new.    Wc profess pursdvcs  to  believe  in  tlic  holy  Ca- 
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thoiic  Church,  and  If  we  appropriate  this  expression  to  the  Charcb  of 
Rome,  as  protesters  against  the  do£trine  of  that  chorch,  we  avow-' 
ourselves,  to  be  heretics^  Till  very  lately,  Papist  was  rheir  legal  de» 
signation.  Wd  believe  L#ord  Redesdale's  bill  is  the  first  instsince  of 
their  being  called  Roman  Catholics  in  a  solemn  adt  of  the  legislature* 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  revive  any  odious  distindlion';  but  do 
not  let  us  call  them  Jt«T*  lfo;;^n>  Catholis. 

Essay"VI.  Vol.  I.  on  Ecclesiastical  Emoluments,  has  so  much  merit,' 
that  we  wish  our  limits  would  permi(  us  to  make  larger  excradts  from 
it.  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  what  Mr.  Bigland  says  on  the 
schemes  So  much  in  fimlur  with  some  of  our  modern  wricers  on  agri- 
culture^  for  the  abolition  of  tithes : 

♦*  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  must  be  allowed,  affords  several  instances  of 
the  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  difierept  countries ;  but  those  ar« 
bitrary  proceedings  are  somewhat  difficult  to  justify  by  any  solid  reason* 
ing,  or  on  any  principles  of  equity,  which  we  should  think  it  safe  to 
apply  to  any  other  cases  of  possession.  The  system  adopted  in  some 
countries  of  seizing  the  lands  of  the  church,  and  fixing  the  ecclesiastical 
stipends  in  money,  is  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  clergy^,  and 
tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  Clerical  'chara^r,  by  causing  the  mini* 
sters  of  the  altar  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  servants  of  the  public.  It 
also  renders  the  church  more  burdensonte  to  the  lower  Orders  of  the  peb* 
pie,  of  whom,  every  individual,  in  proportion  to  Kis  consumption,  fur* 
nishes  his  contribution  to  the  national  treasury,  put  of  which,  jthosesa* 
laries  must  be  paid,  than  it  is  found  where  lands  are  assigned  for  thf 
clergy,  and  where  it  is  consequently  productive  of  uq  greater  inconve. 
nience  to  the  people  at  large  that  an  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fiishop  or 
an  Archbishop,  than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Marquis  or  a  Dtkke.  The 
conversion  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  pecuniary  stipends,  is  also,  m 
other  respe^s,  pregnant  with  certain  bad  consequences,  of  which,  although 
it  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  full  extent,  we  may,  ftom  preceding  ctr«. 
cumstances,  form  a  probable  conjeAure.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  pttK* 
digious  influx  of  money,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  its  ralae^ 
which  has,  within  the  last  three  centuries,  taken  place.  This  is  a  ciiL 
cumstance  which  has  had  a  fatal  operation  on  a  nua^r  of  public  institu^ 
tions,  to  the  support  of  which,  a  fixed,  stipend  in  money  had  been  a^ 
signed.  This  is  verified  in  every  part  of  Eurbpe,  .ani  particttlarly  in 
Great  Britain,  where  a  number  of  charitable  institutions^  which,  werp 
once  of  great  importance  and  bei^fit  to  the  public,  are  now  dvuindled 
down  into  insignificancy,  and  some  of  them  considered  s6  little  worth 
attention  as  to-be  entirely  lost,  or  converted  to  puiposes  totally  diflerent 
from  those  for  which  they  were  first  intended/' 

The  seventh  Essay  of  Vol,  I.  treats  on  Education,  in  which,  we 
.difibr  toio  atlo  from  the  author,  who  deprecates  the  public  education 
of  oar  great  schools.     This  is  one  of  his  observations  on  the  subjeft ; 

*'  A  public  education  is  generally  supposed  to  hfc  accompanied  by  some, 
^oonsiderabk  advantages,  of  which  a  private  tuition  is  necessariljr  destt* 
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tirte*^    it  Isy  in  tfae£rst  place^  esteemed  condtscive  to  the  iCcquisi^ioA  of 
that  ea^  confidttice  ^hlch  i^  so  generally  applauded^  and  is  unquestiona* 
Uy  df  g!fcat  use  in. life.  ,  if  the  supposition,   that  this  quality  is  attain- 
i|ble  in  a  public  and  unattainable  in  a  private  education^  could  be  proved 
justifiable^, it  would  powerfully  contribute  to  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  former.     This  bold  and   easy  assurance,  if  not  carried  beyond  the 
1>ounds  of  moderation  and  decency,  has,  in  every  transaction  of  life,  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  that  bashful  timidity  which  totally  disqualifies  a 
person  from  making  ahy  figure  in  public.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  ac, 
quired  in  a  seniinary  of  turbulent  boys,  among  whom  noise  and  impudence 
Exclude  reason  *and  refledlion,  and  are  the  principal  ingredients  in  their 
social  intercourse,  but  by  a  gradual  and  well-timed,    introduftion  into 
comply,  where  various  kinds  of  conversation  contribute  to   amusement* 
«nd  instruAion,  and  wher6  the  youthful  mind  may  not   only  imbibe  a 
variety  of  knowledge,    and  learn   to   form  just  ideas  of  a   number  ofi 
things   appertaining  to  life,  but  ^so   acquire  a  decency   of  behaviour, 
jmd  a  propriety  an4  elegance  of  expression,  not  to  be  learnt  in  a  tumultuous 
rabble  of  petulant  children.     It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  observed,  that 
^hose\who  have  been  educated  in  public  schook  are  generally  as  bashful  and 
timid  in, any  other  company  than  that  of  their  playmates,  as  those  whose 
education  has  been  iipre  private,  which  shews  that  variotis  conversation 
with  the  world  can  alone  inspire  , a  well-grounded  and  becoming  assurance 
in  discourse  and  behaviour,  which  is  something  very  different  from  the 
tro\A)lesome  and  noi^y  petulance  of  ignorant  selfrsufficiency." 

•  'Gurofperience  ha:s  cohvinqed  us,  that  a  manly  cdnfittence  among 
liiquats,  and  the  diJ35dence.in  the  company  of  men  and  women,  whiciti 
|S  so  ariaiable  in  youth,  and  Which  is  th^e  promise  of  futtire  exceilefnce 
in  the  man,  is  the  usual  consequence  of  a  public  school ;  and  tliat  the 
troublesome  and  noisy  petulance  of  ignorant  self-sufficiency  is  gene- 
rally the  fruit  of  an  early  introdudlion  of  boys  into  society,  whei-^ 
they  fancy  they  are  acquiring  a  notion  of  things  when  they  arp  only, 
|}$kpablc  of  learning  words. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  ahd  fifteenth 
fcsays  of  the  first  volume,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  subjedl  of  su* 
perstition  ;  a  labour  which,  at  the  present  day,  might  surely  have  been 
•paired,  as  incredulity  rather  than  credulity,  at  least ,  in  all  but  the 
^aterid  world,  is  the  tharadter  of  the  times.  Surely  we  how  hava 
tbO^much  reason  to  say  with  the  Roman  satirist :  / 

f  Ene  'afifuas  'manes  ^  iubterranea  regnay 
ific  fmeri  eredmnt  nisi  fui  rondum  are  Uvantur. 

Wc  sincerely  comtnend  that  laudable  care  which  we  believe  to  be 
^l)oW  universal  among  parents  and  instru6lors,  to  keep  all  superstitiouis 
^stories  from  the  e^rs  of  infancy  ;  but  when  such  stories  happen  to  be 
read' or  related,  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  admirable  SpeAator,  on  thesub- 
Je£l,  afibi^ds  the  be$t  antidote  to  the  poison ;  but  he  never  goes  the 
length  of  saying,  with  all  .the' children's  stor]^  books  nowpublishedf 
Am  W  3uch  events  ever  dia  or  ever  could  possibly  happen  ^  a  founda* 
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tion  OQ  M^l^ich  iuvich  of  the  scepuci({?»  with  regard  jtQ  repealed  rcr 
iigion,  which  is  but  too  prevalent,  has  been  rai^. 

T^e  tenth  Essay  of  the  secoud  volume  is  a  comparison  between  f 
-city  (read  town)  and  a  country  life;  to  the  latter  of  which  the  autlior 
ieeras  to  have  a. decided  aversion.  Part  of  theobservaitions  by  which  thi^ 
£ssay  is  accompanied,  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  trite.  Mr.  B.  sa}  s: 

"  X>i£^rent -persons  have  difierent  opinions  on  this  sdbjefl :  Soxoe  prefer 
the  city^  others  the  country.  In  noiny  this  preference  arises  from  ijocluia* 
ti^i  or  Irom  habit ;  in  others^  it  proceeds  from  considerations  of  intexesx 
or  conveniency,  from  the  sviitahlenesji  of  either  situation  to  their  enu)tloy- 
ments  and  their  prospdts.  From  whatever  motives  the  choice  is  made^  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ^^each  individual  considers  them  as  sufficiently 
powerful  to  fix  his  determination.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  -of  .mankiiid 
are  placed,  in  their  respe^ive  situations  by  the.  operation  of  e^temal  cir« 
^mstances,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  choice." 

This  a  little  reminds  us  of  what  Sir  Wilful  Witwou'd  says  to  his 
itfsistreas  io.  Uiecoo^etly :  ^^  There  a];e  some  cau^t  reli3h  die  lowiiy  and 
others  can^t  away  witli  the  cauotny ;  'tis  Jike  you  may  be  one  of  those.^* 
Tbe4ipdvamages  of  acountryliic  are  exempli^ed  by  the  account  of  the 
disappoitit^neiK  of  a  French  boy  and  girl,  who  did  not  find  riieir  rc^ 
"snaHitic  notions  of  rural  simplicity  realized  in  an  £ngli^  village,  anddid 
not  £ad  the  society  of  farmers  and  labourers  (who  would  certainly 
lau^  at  them  for  their  foreign  pronunciation)>  so  pleasaiH  as  the  flat- 
tering attention  of  a  polite  circle  at  Paris.     It  is  true^  the  author  has 
given  his  French  family  a  qualification  that  no  French  family  ever 
^^sessed :  he  says,  ^'  they  all  spoke  the  lanfe;iiage  so  well,  l,hat  it  -was 
lOot  easy.4o^scover  them  to  l>e  foreigners; '  which  is  rendered  more 
.  jxnprobable.  b^y  wh^t  he  has  just  V^fore   said,  viz.  that  ^'  under  the 
most  eminent  masters  in  l^aris,  they  had  made  a  tolerable  proEcienqy 
in  the  English  language.** 

liioos : 

*'  If  one  Yfere  called  upon  to  exhibit  a  conjedlure  on  the  ^radiJal  Tonmi'- 
Cjon  of  language,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  sub- 
stantive was  the  part  of  speech  first  used.     The  view  of  different  4>bjeAs 
would  inunediately  induce  men  to  give  them  names,  in  order  to  distinguish 
one  kind  from  another  4  .aod  the  necessity  of  expressing /idiion,  or  su£Eer. 
i^g^j -whether  corporeal  or  mental,  would,  in  the  next  place  give  birth  to 
the  verb.     It  would  soon  be  perceived  that  obje^s  of  the  same  kind  were 
distinguished  by  different  dejgrees  of  size,  beauty,  strength,  &c.  and  this 
consideration  would  induce  the  observers  to  invent  the  words  called  adjet- 
tiVes,  in  oidfifr  to  denote  those  discriminating  qualities.     The  different 
'BKidifications  of  thought  and  adion  would,  in  like  n»aoner,  ^ggest  the 
Jiecessity  of  adopting  some  method  of  expressing   those  .diatindlions,  and 
this.vpald  inaturally  give,  rise  to  ^adverb,  which  pstforms  the  sanko 
auxiUaityjoffiQe  to  the  verb  :as/the  adjo^ve  dpes.t<»  theioonn.     The  pooe. 
ffosition^woulfi  pcc^Mhl^  cpjsiej^ext  iii,pr^rj  a»  it  would  y^&a  be  found 
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necessary  to  distinguish  and  express  the  various  jrelations  of  time,  place, 
&c,  which  things  have  to  one  another ;  and  the  mind  could  not  long  have 
exercised  its  tliinking  powers,  before  the  tedious  repetitions  of  the  name  of 
the  same  thing  Would  suggest  the  substitution  of  pronouns.  It  is  rea. 
sonable  to  suppose  that  language  had  been  some  time  established,  and  that 
the  human  mind,  by  progressive  improvement,  had  discovered  the  utility 
of  lust  and  elegant  connexion  and  distindion,  in  expressing  its  ideas  and 
rcfleflions  before  the  use  of  the  article  and  the  conjunftion  was  introduced. 
The  ii\terjeAion  is  no  more  than  the  simple  expression  of  some  affedlion  of 
the  mind,  and  is  unconnedted  with  the  texture  of  language,  as  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers." 

In  this  scale,  however;  the  interjedlion  should  certainly  have  been  > 

placed  fitst.  1 

The  Concluding  Essay,  on  the  manner  In  which  near. and  remote 
expeftation  operate  on  the  mind,  is  full  of  just  and  serious  reflection* 
We  selcft  the  following  passage  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  ; 

"  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  p^y 
so  little  attention  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  state,  had  ^only  a  wavering 
belief  of  its  existence,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  this  su. 
pinesi^d  to  its  true  cause,  fiut  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  case  $ 
for  many  who  seem  the  most  inattentive  to  eternal  things,  are  very  .far 
from  being  sceptics,  and  never  once  entertained  a  doubt  concerning  the  ex.  ) 

istence  of  a  future  state,  where  a  just  remuneration  of  human  eondud  shall  /": 

takp  place.     This  inconsistency  of  condud,  with  conviftion,  .plainly  in- 
dicates the  depravity  of  human  nature." 

The  reader  will  find  more  to  applaud  than  to  blame  in  these  ro^ 
lumes  ;  the  language  is  generally  corredt,  but  the  remarks,  though 
sometimes  original,  are  too  often  the  echo  of  what  has  been  said  %, 
thousand  times  before,  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen. 
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-  St  figures  upon  an  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  by  Fran^  *, 
cis  Plowden,  Esq,  or^  a  yustificat'ton  of  the  Condutl  of  the  English  *** 
Government   in  that  Country^  from  the  Reipt   of  Henry  I L  to   the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Part  the  Second*  - 

(Continued  from  Page  17  of  VoL  XXH) 

POPISH  writers,  in  general,  have  condemned  the  conduiSt,  and 
reviled  the  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  she  completely 
established  the  Reformatio^,  though  all  candid  historians  of  her  reign 
tiniformly  allqw,  tliat  the  salutary  laws  and  wise  institutions  adopted 
during  her. reign,  laid  the  founaation  of  England's  subsequent  greats 
iiess  and  glory.  •         ' 

^  As  Mr.  Plowden  has  uttered  the  most  envenomed  and  ijnqualified 
abuse,  founded  in  caltmmy  and  falsehood,  of  her  administration  in 
Ireland,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  very  able  de* 
fence  oi  it,  by  this  ingenious  writer,  to  whom  the  public  are  much 

indebted 
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indebted  for  vindicating  the  Protestant  State,  against  the  opprobriout 
iovedives  of  its  very  ancandid  and  disingenoous  opponent. 

**  Were  we  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  xElizabcth  from^ 
Mr.  Plowden's  work,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  conduft  of 
"her, governments  towards  the  natives  of  Ireland  was  even  more  impoli- 
tic, unjust,  and  oppressive,  than  those  of  her  predecessors,  which  this 
historical  review  has  represented  as  so  wicked  and  absurd.  But  if  we 
turn  to  those  writers  Who  have  given  an  account  of  this  eventful  period 
of  Irish  history,  and  whose  relations,  as  they  were  not  written  for  a  party 
purpose,  are  entitled  to  our  credit,  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  her  liege 
sttbjedls,  i.  e.  the  colonists,  and  not  the  native  Irish,  who  had  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  her  condud.  The  manifold  calamities 
which  the  former  suffered  during  this  reign>  arose  principally  from  the 
following  circumstances.  That  Princess  was  ever  too  ready  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  insidious  representations  of  those  great  dissemblers  >* 
O'Nial  and  Tyrone,  and  their  associates  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two 
of  her  ablest  lieutenants.  Sir  J.  Sydney  and  Sir  J.  Perrott,  were  removed 
from  their  governments.  The  vigour  and  abilities  of  these  deputies, 
and  their  perfed  knowledge  of  the  insincerity  and  secret  pra^ices  of  the 
Irish  chieftains,  had  rendered  their  administrations  formidable  to  the  dis. 
a£Fe^led  party,  who  laboured  incessantly  for  their  removal,  and  at  length 
succeeded.  Their  successors  were,  in  general,  men  of  very  inferior  ca« 
pacities^  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  gemus  of  the  people  whom 
they  were  sent  to  govern  j  and  the  short  time  which  most  of  them  were 
soared  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  prevented  them  from  acquirino;  the  - 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  chara^er  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  govern, 
jnent.  Elizabeth,  moreover,  was  never  inclined  to  grant  either  men  or 
money  for  the  services  of  Ireland  :  and,  therefore,  during  the  early  part 
of  her  reign,  her  deputies  were  obliged  to  struggle  with  great  difficult 
ties,  and  were  compelled  in  many  instances,  to  have  recourse  to  measarei 
highly  injurious  to  the  future  repose  of  that  kingdom,  although  they 
might  have  served  the  short-sighted  objects  for  which  they  were  ado[^ted» 
One  of  the  most  impolitic  of  these  expedients  (the  fatal  consequence  of 
which  was  afterwards  discovered  in  Tyrone's  rebellion)  was  the  measure 
of  arming  and  embodying,  into  a  kind  of  militia,  the  native  Irish,  in 
order  to  repel  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Scots  ;  who,  during  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  reign,  so  often  landed  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  made 
it  the  scene  of  their  predatory  irruptions.  This  Irish  militia,  who  were 
all  Catholics,  hated  the  English  only  one  degree  less  than  the  Scots  ;  and,  * 
in  consequence^  afterwards  to  a  man  joined  in  Tyrone's  grand  popish  re« 
beliion  ;  and  were  the  chief  cause  that  the  final  reduction  of  that  formi« 
dable  rebel  was  not  effeded,  without  such  an  expence  of  blood  and  trea« 
sure.  These  were  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  duration 
of  the  convulsions  of  Ireland  during  Queen-  Elizabeth's-  reign.  But  the 
principal  cause  of  those  rebellions,  the  source  from  whence  those  waters 
of  bitterness  flowed,  and  have  continued  to  flow,  was  religious  bigotry,  , 
which  sharpened  the  ancient  animosity  of  the  natives  against  the  English, 
and  gavefresh  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  domi- 
nion of  England.  \ 

^*  During  the  feeble  Catholic  government  of  Queen  Mary^  Ireland 
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haAhetn^tTtiSkAhy  the  petty^  wairs  df  cKieftuns  ligihst  tivtftRitfii 
afxi  septs  against  septs,  which  her  'wretched  a<imini8tra<ion  was  unable  M 
restrain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne^  and  ^ 
declared  for  the  Reformation,  the  grand  Irish  popish  confederacy,  in 
cxMiccrt  with  Spain  and  Rome,  was  formed  against  hef ;  which  afterwards, 
^hen  England  was  threatened  with  inVasiorr  by  Philip,  burst  forth  into 
two  violent  and  well-organized  rebellions,  the  last  Of  whith  was  not 
finally  extinguished  during  he^  reign.  Both  these  rebellions  were  openly 
^betted  by  the  Pope,  Philip,  and  all  Elizabeth's  foreign  enemies,  and 
were  fomentted  in  Ireland  by  the  practices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  aided 
by  the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastical  missionaries  from  abroad. 

'*  That  Shawn  O'Nial,  Tyrone,  Desmond,  and  the  other  rebel  leader* 
bf  that  dayi  were  indifferent  10  all  religious  creeds,  or  too  ignorant  to 
comptehcnd  any,  £  am  willing  to  admit.  But  that  religious  bigotry  was 
their  chief  ally,  and  the  great  incitement  to  the  exertions  of  tlieir  fanatic 
followers,  can  only  be  controverted  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  can- 
dour, or  of  historical  informatibn^  ^ 

**  Mr.  Plowden  would  wish  to  convince  his  readers,  that  religioua 
biTOtry  was  but  a  secondary  cause  of  the  convulsions  of  Ireland  during 
this  reign,  which,  according  to  his  work,  were  provoked  by  (he  oppres- 
sions ot  the  Irish  Government;  whereas  in  truth,  the  severities  and  eon-  ' 
Bscations  of  which  he  complains,  did  not  take  place,  until  after  the  Queen 
iiad  been  justly  incensed  at  the  treachjery  and  rebellipns  of  the  native 
Irish.  For  when  Sir  John  Perrott,  in  the  29th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  resigned  his  government — 

*  He  delivered  the  sword,'  (see  Ware,  p.  42,  chap.  31,  reign  of  Eli-, 
zabcth,)  *  to  his  successor,  declaring,  that  he  left  the  kingdom  in  pe^ce, 
and  that  now,  although  a  private  man,  he  would  engage  to  bring  in  any 
suspeded  leader  within  twenty  days,  without  violence  or  contest;  he 
trmbarked  with  the*  acclamations,  jyarticularly  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  administration  ;  old  Tirlaugh, 
of  Tirowen  (an  O'Nial)  followed  him  to  the  water-side  bathed  in  tears.* 

**  Thj^t  the  principal  cause  of  Tyrone's  rebellion  was  religioui  fana- 
tlciscD,  or  that  it  was  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  excite  his  country* 
jnen  to  arms,  the  manifesto  which  he  published  previous  to  his  great  in- 
surredlion  sufficiently  proves.  He  tells  them  in  it,  *  as  I  shall  answer 
before  God,  I  will  employ  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresie,  and  the  planting  of  the  Catholic  religion.'  Again, 
*  I  give  you  to  understand  upon  my  salvation,  that  chiefly  and  princi.  " 
pally  I  fight  for  the  Catholic  faith^j  to  be  planted  throughout  all  our  poor 
•country,  as  well  in  cities  as  elsewhere;'  and  again,  ^  if  I  liRd gotten  t« 
he  King  of  Ireland  without  having  the  Catholic  religion,  which  before  I 
liave  mentioned,  I  would  not  accept  the  same  :'  and  after  informing  them 
that  tbey  could  not  conscientiously  pay  obedience  to  an  excommunicated 
Princess,  though  *  there  might  have  been  a  mitigation  made  by  her  in  faL 
vour  of  Catholics,  by  which  they  might  l^  licensed,  in  civil  matters^  to 
give  her,  during  their  inability,  obedience  ;*  he  concludes  with  this 
exhortation :  , 

*  And  now  let  us  join  all  together,  to  deliver  this  our  poor  country 
from  that  infe^ion  of  heresie  with  which  she  is,  and  shall  be,  if  God  do 
not  specially  favour  us^  mbst  miserably  infefted  j  taking^  example  from 
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'  Aat  moat  Chmtkn  and  Catholic  .country  of  Fwnoc ;  whotc  ^ubjeAs,  for 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  maintained  wanes  so  long,  yea  zffisiat  ' 
their  most  natural  Kingj  as  he  was,  by  their  means,  constrained  to  prOji   ^ 
fess  the  Catholic  religion,  duly  submitting  himself  to  the  apostolical  see 
^f  Rome,  to  which  doubtless  we  may  bring  our  country,  you  pottinj^ 
yx>or  helping  hand  to  the  same/ 

"  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Plowden  chuses  to  assert,  that  «  Tyronsli 
grand  rebellion  w^r  brought  on  and  continued  by  the  noxious  poUcy  of 
treating  the  Irish  as  a  divided,  separate,  and  enslaved  people,'  he  ad- 
vances a  position  unsupported  by  any  one  reputable  historian,  and  solely 
resting  upon  his  own  assertion.  All  the  writers  of  this  period  agree, 
that  Elizabeth  was  peculiarly  anxic/us  to  conciliate  thif  O'Nial ;  that  she 
received  him  at  her  court  with  distinguished  favour,  created  him  Earl  of^ 
Tyrone,  and  obliged  her  deputies  to  receive  his  frequent  subiiiistions  and 
apologies  for  his  insurrections  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  i^ete  fft- 
strained  from  coanterafting  his  designs  in  their  inft^ncy  ;  and  thus^  he 
was  suffered  to  mature  that  very  formidable  rebellion,  to  conqner  which^ 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  send  her  favourite  Es^x  with  twenty  thousand 
troops,  ancf  in  consequence  of  which  that  island  was  nearly  laid  waste.    . 

**  One  of  the  principal  grie<vancet  of  this  reign,  of  which  the  native* 
complained,  was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury,  that  bulwark 
of  British  liberty  ;  another  was,  the  appointment  of  sheriff  in  their 
counties.     In  the  39th  year  of  thisQueen^  when  the  Depihy  Fitxwilliaai, 
immediately  upon  his  succeeding  Sir  J.  Perrott,  intimated  to  the  chieftain  of 
Fermanagh,  that  he  would  fend  a  sheriff  into  his  county;  ♦  he  shall  be  well- 
come,'  answered  Maguire  ;  *  but  let  me  knbw  his  eirick  (the  fine  by  tne 
Brehon  laws  for  murder),  that  if  my  people  cut  pff  his  head,  1  may  levy  tt 
upon  the  country  /  and,  among  the  bills  v/hich  the  Catholic  opposition 
in  that  Parliament  (which  Mr.  Plowden  informs  us»  was  packed  iot  the  base 
purposes  of  giving  legislative  sanftion   to  unjust   measures)  refused  to 
pass,  we  find  the  following,  namely;^  one  for   laying  a  small  doty  <oii 
wines,  and  another  for  the  suspension  of  Poyning's  laws  ;  the  repeal  of 
which,  in  our  own  times,  was  the  first  measure  taken  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  and  for  the  obtaining  of  whi^h,  the  Irish  pa« 
triors  imagined  they  deserved  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  country.'— 
These    two  a^  were  at  length,  not  without  difficulty,   passed,  in   the 
fourth  session  of  this  Parliament,  in  which  this  Catholic  opposition  aUi» 
rejefted  two  Bills,  one  for  the  reparation  of  parodiial  schools,  and  ano* 
ther  for  the  ere^ibn  of  free  schools.     Their  cohdo6l  is  thus  accounted  fer 
^y  Dr.  L^Iajid,  who  quotes  Hooker,  who  was  so  scaiuiaUzed  at  their 
conduct. 

*  The  enemies  of  the  reformed  religion,  a  numerous  party,  shose  who 
dreaded  the  diminution  of  their  power,  in  the  several  districts  which  they 
had  been  used  to  oppress ;  those  who  enriched  themselves,  and  supported 
their  petty  feuds  by  Irish  exaftions,  &c.  9II  came  to  Parliament  with  * 
determin^  resolution  to  oppose  every  measure  that  came  from  the  throtie/ 

*  Can  we  therefore  wonder,  that  a  Princess  of  Elizabeth's  temper, 
who  treated  her  own  Parliaments  with  so  high  a  hand,  should  have  im- 
prisoned those  Deputies,  whom  this  Catholic  opposition,  which  so  fac^ 
tiousl^  opposed  her  favourite  reformation,  and  her  plans  for  civilising 
Ireland^  sent  to  London,  to  lay  what  they  called  tfecir  grieTaacet  at  the 
loot  of  the  throne  ?' 
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^5  Mr.'P.  forg9t  ;to  infonn  his  reader  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  A«  D* 
I  j;92,  in  the  35th  year  of  h^r  reign^  founde4  and  endowed  the  CoU^e 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin  ;  Adam  Lof tuft,  Arch« 
bishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  Provost* 

**  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  reign  expended  ^ 
Ireland  the  sum  of  490,779!.  7s.  6d.  though  the  whole  produce  of  the. 
Irish  revenue  during  that  period  was  but  izo,oool. — Ware^  chap,  xv. 
•   *^  In  her  reign  during  the  government  of  Lord  Sussex,  the  first  clock 
was  set  up  in  Dublin  ip  the  Castle,  which,  says  Ware,  being  a  novelty, 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  common  people. — Chap.  iii. 

**  In  the  13th  year  of  her  reign  also,  rhe  Irish  charaders  for  printing 
were  first  b|rought  into  Ireland  by  Nicholas  Walsh,  Chancellor  of  St. 
Sc.  Patrick's,  Dublin.— ^hap.  xv.  Ware. 

**.  The  first  book  ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  ttie  Liturgy,  in  the  year 
'550,  printed  by  Humphry- Powell. — Annali  of  Dublin. 

**  In  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  Lilly's  Er?glish  Grammar  was  or- 
dered by  an  A^  of  Council  to  be  taught  in  Ireland.— -Ware,  chap.  xxx. 

"  And  in  her  rtign  hi  the  year  1565,  John  Hawkins,  from  Santa  Fi 
in  New  ^pain,  originally  introduced  potatoes  into  Ireland,  the  first 
biottght  into  Europe  ;  they  did  noyt  become  the  general  food  of ,  the  Irish 
Dntil  after  the  Revolution  :  Sir  W.  Tem[de  and  Sir  J.  Dairy rople  seem  tQ 
consider  (with  good  reason)  the  idleness  of  the  lo^er  Irish  to  arise  in 
pome  measure,  from  the  ease  \frith  which  potatoes  are  culttvated,  and 
from  their  being  satisfied  with  such  food. 

'^  Whiskey  was  in  use  in  Ireland  irom  a  much  eatlierperiod,  seme  of 
the  e^fliest  ads  in  the  Irish  statute  book,  are  two  or  three  prohibiting 
the  making  and  using  of  aqua  vita?  made  from  grain. 

*^  Vol.  }.  Irish  Statutes, 

'*  As  to  that-^'  unparalleled  system  of  confiscation  and  depopulation 
which,'  Mr.  Plowden  says,  /  began  in  this  reign ;  and  which,  being  in  its 
nature  so  diametrically  opposite  to  union,  pointedly  marks  the  evils  which 
io  long  afiided  Ireland  for  want  of  this  salutary  measure  \* — I  beg  leave, 
in  aaswer,  to  observe,  that  this  ^  writer  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
confiscation  of  property,  in  consequence  of  treason,  was  formerly^,  and 
atill  is,  the  law  of  England  as  well  as  of  Ireland  ;  nory  has  th^  ad  of 
Union  repealed  this  statute  ;  and  as  to  the  depopulation  of  which  he 
complain^,  it  arose  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  insurredions 
of  the  Irbh,  who  were  then  (as  I  fear  many  of  them  still  are)  only  to 
be  taught  lessons  of  obedience  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  lands  of  Ire* 
land  were  forfeited  for  rebellion.  That,  they  have  been  forfeited  over 
and  over  again,  ^I  admit ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  because '  the 
history  oi  that  country  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  a  series  of 
rebellions*  When,  therefore,  this  writer  condemns  this  system  of  con. 
/fiscation,  he  condemns  the  laws  of  our  country,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
^sensibilities  of  modern  philosophers,  and  the  pradices  of  modern  reformers^ 
will,  I  trus^  be  immortal. 

^  To  expose  all  the  misrepresentations  and  erroneous  conclusions  to  b« 
found  id  thLs  author's  review  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be  ne. 
<ts»\ty  to  write  a  chapter  longer  than  his  own.  I  shall  only  therefore 
detain  my  readers  by  laying  before  them  an  extrad  from  the  Earl  ef  £$* 
tex'ft.I^tter  to  the Qiueen^  given  in  Mr.  Flowdco's  Appendix:;  and  to 

which^ 
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irlncli,  in  p.  8 1  of  the  £r8t  volttme^  he  seems  so  tirkimjphantly  td"  refer* 
I  trespass  dius  on  my  readers^  because^  although  the  pidure  was  drawa- 
ibr  the  nativ^es  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
obsierve,  that  some  traces  of  the  resemblance^  may  be  found  among  their 
descendants  of  a  much-  later  period* 

*  In  their  afiedion,'  says  Essex,  *  they  love  nothing  but  idleness  ; 
in  their  rebellion  they  have  no  other  end  but  lo  shake  off  the  yoake  Qf9he^ 
dience  tayour  Majeitiu  and  to  rout  tut  all  remembrance  of  the  English  na^ 
"  tion  in  thiuk^ngdom*  I  say,  I  say  this  of  the  people  in  general,  for  I 
£nd  not  only  a  great  -part  thus  aiSeded,  but  that  it  is  a  general  quarrel  of 
the  Irish ;  imd  they  who  do  not.  profess  it  are  either  so  few  or  so  falsey 
that  th^re  is  -tio  acf ount  to  Jbe  made  of  them.  The  Irish  nobility  and  , 
Lords  of  Counties  do  not  only  afied  this  plausible  quarrel,  and  are  di. 
Tided  from  us  in  religion,  but  havfc  an  especial  quarrel  against  the  Eng. 
lish  government,  because  it  limiteth  and  tieth  them,  who  have  ever  been^ 
and  ever  woold  be,  as  absolute  tyrants  as  any  under  the  sun* 

^'  It  is  plain,  therefore,  who  it  was  that  oppressed  the  common  pe<^Ic 
(^,  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  \  and  who  endeavoured  to  restrain 
those  oppressions/*  ' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  stridures  on  the  ill-founded 
observations  of  Mr*  Plowden,  on  that  bright  aera  of  our  history. 

There  were  three  great  rebellions  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  first  was  raised,  by  Shane,  or  John  O'Neil,  though' 
his  father  had  been  created  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  Henry  VII I.  and  had 
received  many  solid  favours,  and  flattering  marks  of  distindlion  ;  hi$ 
son  Shane  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  declared  himself  the 
Pope's  champion,  and  raised  a  rebellion  which  desolated  a  great  parH 
.   of  the  north. 

Thistoonster,  in  his  father's  life  time,  murdered  his  brother  Mat- 
thew, who  had  been  created  Baron  Dungannon,  Usurped  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  province  of  Ulster,  put  to  death  many  Irish  chieftJiins, 
some  of  them  with  excruciating  torture,  seized  their  property,  and 
ravished  their  vyives.  The  Irish  annalists  represent  him  as  adluated  by 
brqtal  passions,  and  guilty  of  the  most  intemperate  excesses ;  and 
they  delineate  \vuh  horror  the  number  aTid  atrocity  of  his  crimes ; 
and  yet,  with  profane  dissimulation,  he  professed  the  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  intentions  towards  the  crown.  It  would  exceed  our  circum'» 
scribed  liipits  to  state  Iiow  often  he  made  submissions,  and  took  oaths 
of  allegiance,  which  he  never  failed  .to  violate.  After  repeated  ails 
of  perjury  and  treason,  he  made  the  most  dutiful  submission  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  he  so  wrought  on  the  Queen,  by  the  fefvour 
and  solemnity  of  his  assurances,  that  she  confirmed  his  title  and  estate 
to  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  presents  and  promises  of  favour. 
After  this  he  kindled  a  very  general  rebelliori,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Spain  and  Rome  for  assistance  against  the  English  government,  v(^hom 
he  called  the  common  enemy.  At  last  his  career  of  guilt  and  infamy 
terminated  in  his  assassination  by  9  party  of  Scotch  invaders,  whom 
he  solicited  to  join  him  in  his  vindidive  and  traiierous  designs.     Mr. 

Plowden, 
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Plowden,  WTch  that  intemperate  seat  which  he  manifests  iHrovgh  the 
ivhofe  of  his  work,  to  paHiaee  the  crimes  of  the  Popwh  refeeh,  and  te 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  laments 
that  tlie  a<Sk  of  attainder  of  Shane  O'Neil,  and  the  forfeiture  to  the 
Queen  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  other  territories  in  Ukter, 
•*  seem  to  have  been  pointedly  calculated  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  nation,  and  consequently  to  inflame  their  anitnosiiy  and  ran- 
cour ;"  and  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  are,  ^*  that  it  enumerates  ail 
'1>is  a(Sls  of  outrage  and  rebellion,  in  a  style  of  vindi<Slive  acrimony,  and 
it  af{e£ls  to  deduce  the  title  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom, of  Ireland,  as  paramount  to  the 
Milesian  race  of  kings/'  Mr.  Plowden  makes  the  following  absurd 
and  ridiculous  remark  to  palliate  the  dreadful  rebellions  of  Shane 
O'Neth  *^  This  was  a  most  wanton  a£l  of  violence  offered  to  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  singularly  proud  of  their  royal  lineage  and  an- 
cestry, and  by  public  institution  scrupulously  chaste  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  their  national  traditions.  Nothing  short  of  a  wish  to  goad  them 
into  rebellion,  could  have  so  effedually  spirited  them  up  to  it,  as  thus 
kindling  the  flame  of  patriotism  by  a  collision  with  their  national  ho- 
nour/' Mr.  Plowden  shews  a  constant  propensity^  to  abuse  the  Eng* 
lish  government;  but  finding  no  substantial  reason  for  censuring 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  he  sele£^s  this  trifling  one ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
ascribe  the  various  instance^  of  Popish  treason  which  occurred  dur- 
ing her  reign^  to  irritation.  It  was  very  politic  to  set  forth  the  va- 
rious crimes  committed  by  this  monster,  and  the  punishment  which 
followed  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  perpetrating  such ;  for 
had  they  not  been  so  well  substantiated,  writers  of  Mr.  Plowden's 
cast  would  have  denied  the  guilt  of  O'Neil,  and  would  have  im* 
puted  the  A6t  of  Parliament  for  his  attainder  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  estates,  to  motives  of  tyranny  and  avidity  in  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  next  great  rebeliiori  which  tooK  place  in  Ireland,  was 
that  raised  in  the  year  1569,  by  James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  and 
John  Fitzgerald,  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in  which 
the  Earl  himself  afterwards  took  an  open  and  acliv^  part.  Prepara- 
tory to  it,  in  the  year  1568,  they  and  their  confederates  implored  the 
aid  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  through  their  ambassadors^ 
the  titular  bishops  of  Emily  and  Cashel.  That  degree  of  fanatical 
hatred  which  the  Popish  clergy  in  Ireland  never  cease  to  infuse  into 
their  votaries  against  a  Protestant  state,  and  their  Protestant  fellow, 
suhje£ls,  was  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  va- 
rious papal  bulls,  fulminated  agairfst  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she 
was  excommunicated  as  an  heretical  usurper,  and  her  subjeds  were 
called  upon  to  rise  in  arms  against  her,  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  this  general  and  dreadful  rebellion,  which  began  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  and  ultimately  involved  in  its  Vortex  mbst  of  the  chieftains 
both  of  English  and  Irish  blood.  It  is  remarkable,  that 'though  the 
fiutlers  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  their  family,  the  fahe  zeal  of  Romish  superstition,  and 

their 
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ftcrr  detfti-rootdt  hatred  to  the  Protectant  state,  formed  a  ^Citkg  fon4 
<jf  trnioft  bctv^rccn  them  ;  but  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  he  remained  teyal.    During  this  dreadful  rebellion,  fre- 
quent and  successful  applicatiotis  i^^cre  made  to  the  Pope,  and'the  King^ 
of  Spain,  for  assistance ;  and  tlie  htter,  to   whom  his  Holiness  had 
given  the  Queen's  dominions^  sent  JuairMcndoza,  an  ecciesiastfc,  a^ 
.  his  agent  to  Ireland,  where- he  conni'bured  very  much  to  foment  the 
rc!>cHion  ;   in  consequence  of  which  no  less  than  three  Spaijish  armtes 
hivaded  Ireland.     One  of  them  landed  at  Smcrwick,  in  the  coiinty  of 
Kerry,  where  they  v^xz  joined  by  great  nfumbers  of  the  Irish,  t^ 
'Which  tiicy  were  incited  by  a  Papal  bull,  addressed  to  the  prelaicj, 
princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  such  of  them  as  assisted 
Fitzmaurice  in  recovering  their  liberties,  and  in  defending  the  half 
chutch,  were  promised  plenary  indulgence,  and  a  full  absolution  from 
their  sins ;  and  they  received  a  consecrated  banner  from  the  Pope,— 
Saunders  and  Allen,  two  Jesuits,  who  were  the  leading  incendiaries 
in  this  rebellion,  hallowed  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  encamped, 
and  gave  thein  assurance  of  success  in  defence  of  tire  holy  church,— 
Sir  Nicholas  Nl^alby  attacked  them,  and  their  Irish  adherents,  at  J, 
place  called  Monaster  Neva,  where  they  were  drawn  lip  with  the 
Papal  standard  displayed.     Previous  to  the:  engagement,  which  ended 
in  their  defeat  with  great  slaughter,  Allen,  like  father  Murphy  atthc 
battle  of  Arklow  in  1798,  went  through  the  ranks,  exhorting  thcni, 
distfiburing  his  bcnediiSHons,  and  assuring  them  of  success  against  the 
enemies  of  their  holy  faith.  The  bodyof  this  pious  hero  was  found  atnoQ^ 
the  slain,  and  in  his  baggage  several  papers,  containing  the'  most  con- 
vinciog  proof  that  the  ]f  arfof  Desmond  was  principally  concerned  in 
exciting  this  rebellion  * ;  and  yet  such  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he 
Wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  on  his  vidlory. 
In  which  he  advised  him  ^o  cliange  his  position.     Instead  of  proceed- 
ing  to  extremities  against  him.  Sir  Nicholas  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  reminded  him  of  the  matjy  promises 
and  engagements  which  h^  had  made  and  violated  to  the  Qneen,  an4 
exhorted  him  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  ancient  and  noble  family^ 
Sit  Wrn.  Pelham,  afterwards  Lord  Dcputv,  did  the  like,  and  cveo 
employed  the  Earl  of  OraionJ  to  dissuade  nim  from  his  treasonable 
designs.     But  his  generous  applications  were  answered  by  complaints 
of  ideal  grievances  and  injuries,  and  accompanied  witli  threats 'of  in- 
volving the  whole  kingdom  in  confusion.     Saunders  the  Jesuit,  his 
ehostly  adviser  and  constant  attendant,  prevented   him   from  availing 
himself  of  the  royal  mercv,  by  assuring  him  that  his  pious  exertions 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  would,  with  the  divine  assistance,  b*  - 
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•  We  have  been  circumstantial  in  delineating  this  invasion,  as  the  in- 
cidents attending  it,  resemble  strongly  those  which  took  place  on  the  del 
scent  of  the  French  aodet  Hmnbert. 

finally 
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finaHy  crowne4  with^sciccess;  and  the  delusive  suggestions  of  this 
fanatical  incenfliary,  operating  on  his  superstitious  credulity,  occasioned 
the  total  exundlion  of  his  illustrious  House/  and  the  confiscation  of 
bis  immense  property.  The  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers,  the  Fitzmau*- 
rices,  the  Barrys,  the  Roches,  the  M*Canhys  of  Munster,  the 
0*Briens,  O'Moores,  Cavanachs,  O'Tooles,  and,  the  O'Byrns  of 
LiCinster,  the  De  Burghes  and  O'Donnels  of  Connaught,'  and  the 
0*Neals  of  Ulster,  and  their  vassals,  tenants  and  relations,  were  en- 
gaged in  this  exrensiye  rebellion,  >vhich  laid  waste  and  depopulated  a 
treat  part  of  Ireland,  The  following  extract  from  the  edifl  of' James 
f .  Fitzgerald,  ils  chief  leader  and  instigator,  proves  tliat  it  was  founded 
in  religious  bigotry  ;  and  this  title  is  prefixed  to  it — "  Edl^um  ii/us^ 
trisstmi  domini  'Jacohi  F,  dejusthia  ejusbelliy  quod  pro  fide  ger  it  y  After 
announcing  that  it  was  undertaken  "  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of 
the  Catholic  church,  the  extirpation  of  hereiy,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy,"  it  states—"  and  as  Christ  gave  the  keys 
of  heaven  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Aposdes,  Gregory  the  13th, 
bis  lawful  successoi',  chose  me  Captain-general  of  this  war,  as  suffi- 
ciently appears  by  his  letters ;  and  the  more,  as  his  predecessor,  Pius 
V.  had  deprived,  Elizabeth,  the  patroness  of  those  heresies,  of  all 
royal  power  and  dominion,  of  which  his  sentence  against  her  affords 
abundant  testimony." 

The  province  of  Munster  was  so  depopulated  and  laid  wastp  in 
the  course  of  this  rebellion  by  the  sword,  famine,  and  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  warfare,  that  Spencer,  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  observes,. 
**  there  was  little  left  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reign  over,  but  miserable 
carcasses,  and  the  ashes  of  sacked  and  destroyed  towns."  Near  150 
gentlemen  were  attainted  by  KB.  of  Parliament. 

Moryson  observes,  "  Upon  the  attainder  of  the  said  Earl  of  Des- 
mond and  his  confederates,  the  lands  falling  to  the,  Crowii  were,  in  acres 
of  English  measure,  about  574,628.  Hereof  great  part  was  restored  to 
the  offenders,  as  to  Patrick  Condon  his  territory,  to  the  White 
Knight  his  territory,  to  some  of  the  Geraldines,  and  to  other  their 
confederates  no  small  portions.  The  rest  was  divided -into  seignories, 
granted  by  liters  patent  to  certain  knights  and  esquires,  which  upon 
this  gift,  and  the  conditions  whereunto  they  were  tied,  had  the  com- 
mon name  of  undertakers*," 

Such  was  the  lenity  of  Government,  that  the  whole  was  restored 
to  repentant  rebels,  except  237,670  acres.f 

^  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  settlement  of  Munster,  on 
this  occasion,  the  wise  system  embraced  by  James  L  in  colonizing 
tlic  North  with  English  Protestants,  was  not  adopted  ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  It,  many  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulster  are  not  inferior 
to  England  in  social  order ^  and  in  a£live  and  useful  industry,  whilst 
the  three  other  provinces  exhibit  a  most  woeful  contrast  to  it.     The, 
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fJlowing  reflexions  of  Moryson  are  a  clear  illustration  of  this,  and 
the  truth  of  them  is  but  too  strongly  felt  even  in  our  own  times.— 
'*  These  undertakers  did  not  people  their  seignories,  granted  them  and 
their  heirs  by  patent  (as  ihey  were  bound),  with  well  afteSetl  Eng- 
Jish,  bat  either  sold  them  to  English  Papists  (sucli  as  were  most  tur- 
bulent, and  so  being  daily  troubled  and  questioned  by  tlie  English  ma- 
gistrates^ were  likely  to  give  the  raosr  money  for  the  Irish  land) ;  nei-  , 
thcr  did  they  build  castles,  and  da  other   things  (according  to  their 
covenants)  for  the  public  good,  but  only  sought  their  private  ends, 
and  so  this  her  Majesty*s  bounty  to  them  turned  not  to  the  strengthcn- 
«ig,  but  rather  to  the  weakening  of  the  English  government  in  that 
province  of  Munster.***     Moryson  further  observes,  ♦*  and  ta speak 
the  truth,  Munster  undertakers  above  mentioned,  were  in  gre|«  part 
cause  of  this  defedlion,  ahd  of  their  own  fatal  miseries.  '  For  whereas 
they  should  have  built  castles,  and  brought  over  colonies  of  Endisfa, 
and  have  admitted  no  Irish  tenant,  but  only  English,  these  and  like 
covenants  were  in  no  part  performed  by  them.    Of  whom  the  beit  men 
of  quality  never  came  over,  but  made  profit  of  the  land ;  others  brought 
over  no  more  English  than  theiv  own  families,  and  all  entertained 
Irish  servants  and  tenants^  who -wer  enow  the  first  to  betray  themf***  It 
is  ohprvable,  that  the  leading  features  of  all  the  rebellions  in  lreiafld« 
sincy  the  beginning  of  Elizal>eth'8  reign,  have  been  the  same.     la 
1641  the  Popish  servants  and  tenants  betrayed  their  Protestant  masters; 
they  did  so  in   1689,  ^^  ^^'''  treachery  was  notorious  in  1798.— 
Moryson  tells  us,  that  ♦*  the  rebels  in  Munster  had  takcir  a  solemn 
oath  at  the  public  cross  in  that  province,  to  be  stedfast  in  rebellion  J,'* 
In  the  year  1644,  the  confederate  Catholics  assembled  at  Kilkenny, 
prescribed  an  oath  of  association  §,  and  the  Popish  priests  were  ordered 
to  exhibit  it  to  their  flocks.     The  same  took  place  in  1689 ;  and  it  is 
"wcH  known  that  the  black,  or  bloody  oath,  enjoining  the  extirpation 
of  heretics,  was  taken  in,   and  previous  to  the  year  1798.     The 
Popish  priests  were  the  chief  instigators  in  these  rebellions,  during 
which  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire  werd  invited  to  assist  the 
natives  in  separating  Ireland  from  England ;  oaths  of  allegiance  were 
^  uniformly  disregarded,  as  much  as  in  the  year  1798,  because,  by  the 
fundaniental   principles  of  dieir  religion,  enjoined  by  their  general 
councils,  they  are  considered  as  null  and  void,  when  taken  to  a  Pro- 
testant state. 

Notwithstanding  the  forbearance  of  the  English  eovernment,  and 
the  singtilar  clemency  which  the  natives  experienced  during  this  te- 
bellioDy  raised  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  Mr.  Plowden,  with  his  iisual  acri- 
mony against  the  Protestat^t  state,  makes  the  following  observations— 
**  From  this  time  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  unparal* 
leled  system  of  confiscation  and  depopulation,  which  being  in  its  nacore 
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diametrically 


4taiEnrWica(Iy  rOpposite  frocn  that  of  niiHoii  ^^  pointodlf  nmks  <h0  eviV   ' 

Which  ^long  «ffli6te(i  Ire^aiidiy  from  tUe  woqx  of  this  saiutary  mea» 

;»iirQ.     In  .order  to  extirpate  th€  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil,  tr^ti&* 

posi^  the4property.>  and  alter  the  very  face  of  the  couuiry,  £i<izabe{)fi 

mow  eoiercci  on  her  f^ourice  scheoie  of  planti|}g  aod  se-peopling  Mtui^ 

^er  with  an  iEngUsb  coWy.**     *'  IVliether  in  (his  (as  in  mpre  recei^ 

-instances.)  tbe  system  of  mildness,  o/  tl^t  of  rigouiy  were  t^Uimately 

more  QondiBciv.e  tp  the  welfare  of  .the  state,  will  ever  i>e  copirgvesteji 

,l>3r  llhe.fcspeiftiv^  advoca^s  for  /im)deration  or  terrFori^m." 

'   The  thi^l  :gveat  «el>e<l{tipn  in  £liza|>qth*s  reign  was  j^aised  in  th^e 

wear  1,595,  4>y   Hwgh   Q^Ne^^l,  ^uripus  son  of  Matthew  O^N^^aj, 

i&uroQ  ot  Uunganoon,  ^nd  ee^^ew  of  Shane^  or  John  O'Ne^,  thie 

Imtor.     He -entered*  «i  an  jcaily  period  .of  liffs^  into  the  service  f|f 

MvernHTiiQntt  asan  ofiioer ;  aodbad  aqquJved  polished  ipannei.s  by  ^afi 

^Qgli^h  ediHtSition.  By  his  insiiiuacuig  Mia»ners»  and  hi>s  ifatter^  of  tl^ 

^Qt^eeay  j>e  prevailed  on  J:^r  to  qonfer.cusi  binftitlic  family  ^tat^..|»ad{tit^ 

r^iti^.of  T;)fi?ooe.     Under  the  mpsk  of  gratitudie  and  loyalty^  k^  ba^- 

t|K>ored  im^WjsAt  hatred  and  (r^ea^n^ble  d^igr^  aga^t^st.  fl>P  goveri;|^ 

»»eiit.;  anditbe  folbwing  artviice  ei^bl^  ^h^  ta  ;:arry  xhem  iiy^p 

pra^ioe,    He  inaidicHisly  offered-  to  iTiaixitain  a  body  of  troops  ia  ^s 

pri»jfTtcpf  IP  pfesarA^e  the  peaoe,  atid  prevent  i^^urredtions ;  ^pd  |^s 

<i)ffer  hswing  beon  iocauiioDsly  skcc^pdy  ht  \>y  changing  theni  qftpfi 

ifwtrju^led  £H»t  numbers  of  his  adherents  in  ^i\itary  disc;ipUne»  ^ifh 

^  yie^v  of  making  thevn  subservient  to  his  trai^erons  porposes. 

Such  wa»;hisA>ypoGnisy,  that, after  he  had  embarked  in  rehelLc^p^ 
afidjud  s^nt;iiaii$sionaries,tp  Spain  for  assistance,  he  made  the  warm^t 
assurances  :of  loyalty;  he  wrote  letters  to  tlie  Earl  of  Kiklare  toseduce 
jHm.ftom  bis  all^giaiiqe,  .and  to  solicit  bis  co-operation.  This  rebel- 
;lio0y  'Which  itestfid  (ill  the  year  :i6p29  ^id  waste  and  depopulated  a  greft 
jiart  of  the  North,  and  at  last  occasioned  much  carnage  and  desolation 
in  the  proMince  of  Munster  ;  of  which  Fynes  Moryson,  secretary  ^o 
Ivord  Mounyoy,  Lprd  DepiMty  of  JrelatKi*  gives  in  various  parts  of 
IttSj Itinerary  a  woeful  description.  In  speaking  of  the  county  of  Ty- 
-iuoe  h^^ys^  ^^.having  with  our  eyes  daily  seen  the  lamentable  estate 
t#f  .the.countli^,  iwhqr^in  we  fountl  every  where  men  dead  of  famine, 
iifl9O0iui{h  tliat  O^H^gan.protj^sced  unto  us,  th^t  between  Tullogh  Oge 
,and  Toono^i  tlieielay  lUnburied  a  t)K>usand  dead  ;  .and  that  since  oi^r 
first  drawing  this  year  to  filackwater,  there  were  about  ^cx^p  .stai  ved 
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«*  Mr.  ^lowden  acknowledges.  In  his  Fo&tUroinous  Pseface^  thai  ie 
was  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Englaod  to  write  such  a  history  ^as  wqii}d 
•reconcile  the  Iiishtto  the  Union,  and  attach  them  to  ;the  British  nation. 
JBot  ashehas^oae  the  reverse,  by  endoavouring  (o  infia^e  and  «x,a^pe- 
rate  the  Irish  against  them,  by  giving  a  false  and  exaggerated  state, 
ment  of  their  sufferings  from  the  tyranny  >ind  cruelty  erf  the  "Engiish 
government,  it  is.bdieived,  and  not  doubted^  but  .that  bp  ..Ms  Fb^c^jved 
higher  wages  Trom  very  different  roasters • 
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in  Tyrone.  A&d  sure  the  poor  people  of  these  parts  never  yet  had 
the  means  to  know  God,  or  to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  thaa 
tie  O'Neals,  which  makes  me  more  commiserate  them,  and  hope 
better  of  ^hem  hereafter  *.** 

In  the  progress  of  thjs  rebenion,  the  condu£l:  of  this  arch^tr^iitor 
Tyrone  exhibited  dreadful  proofs  of  perfidy,  aggravated  hy  perjury  ; 
for  he  obtained  pardon  no  less  than  five  times,  in  consequence  or  hav* 
ing  submitted  and  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  he  never  l^esitated 
to  violate  ;  and  he  constantly  amused  government  with  propositions  for 
truces  and  armistices,  to  which  he  never  adhered.     The  reader  may 
judge  of  the  baseness  of  this  traitor,  from  the  following  instance  of 
his  treachery.  In  the  year  159S  he  solicited  pardon,  with  that  degree  of 
humility  which  indicated  sincere  contrition,  and  it  was  granted  to  hini 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  under  the  great  seal.    Soon  after  he  attacked 
the  English  ^t  Black  water  unawares,  when  they  wore  lulled  into  .a 
supine  and  fatal  security,  and  killed  1500  soldiers,  and  thirteen  valiaiu 
officers,    with.  Sir  Henry    Bagnall,    the  Marshal   who  commanded 
'  them  ;  and  Moryson  observes,    that  ^'  many   of  them  were  of  the 
old  companies,  which  had  served  in  Brittany  under  General  Norris  f.*^ 
Many  such   instances  of  his  perfidy  occurred.     The  mistaken  lenity 
of  government,  occasioned  by   the  credulity  of  the  Queen,  in  .pla^ 
^ng  any  reliance  on  the  feigned  repentance  and  dutiful  submission 
of  rebels,  was  the  real  cause  that  this   destructive  rebellion  was   nc^ 
sooner  put  an  end  to.     Besides  the  following  observation,  Morysoo 
frequently  mentions  this,  in  his  very  excellent  work,  and  he  was  an 
eye  witness  of  it.   '^  Lastly,  the  rebellion  was  nourished  and  incre^sedt 
by  nothing  more  than  frequent  protedlions  and  pardons,  granted  even 
to   those  who  had  formerly  abused  this  mercy,  so-  as  all  entered  and 
Continued  to  be  rebels,  with  assurance  to  be  received  to  mercy  at  their 
pleasure,  whereof  they  spared  not  to  brag,  and  this  heai-tened  the  re«> 
.be],  no  less  than  it  discoiiraged  the  subjedl  ];."     The  Queen   was  so 
sensible  of  this,  and  enraged  at  the  perfidious  condu<Sl   of  the  native 
Irish  in  abusing  the  royal  mercy,  that  she  at  last  said,  in  a  letter  .to 
Mountjoy,  *•  by  nourishing  the  Irish  who  are  snakes  in  our  bosom» 
whiht  we  hold  them,  and  when  they  are  out,  do  convert  upon  our- 
selves, the  experience  and  strength  they  have  gotten  by  our  makiiig 
them  to  be  soldiers.     We  find  it  now  grown  to  a  common  opinjk>o« 
that  it  is  as  good  to  be  a  rebel  as  a  subjed  §."     Moi:yson,  in  speakii^ 
of  Sir   Richard   Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  says,  "howso- 
ever, himsfelf-very  well  experienced  in  the  country,  and  those  who  best 
understood  the  Irish  nature,  foui^l  nothing  so  necessary  for  keepii\g 
them  in  obedience  as  severity,  nor  so  dangerous  for  the  increase  of 
murders  sind  outrages,  as  indulgence  towards  them  ||." 

It  appears  tl^t  Tyrone,  during  his  delusive  assurances  x>f  loyalty. 


*  Folio  edition  of  1617,  p.  237.  +  Moryson,  p.  2,4,  ^5. 

X  Polio  edition, '  p.  13.        $  Moryson,  p.  s^*       1  ^J^^^-.P*  17* 
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cohstantly  kept  an  agent  in  Spain  to  negotiate  for  succours  ♦.  •  Two* 
invasions  of  the  Spaniards  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  rebellion, 
one  consisting  of  6000  men  at  Kinsale,  under  Don  John  d'Aquik  -f^ 
who  were Joiued  by  Tyrone,  O'Donnel,  and  all  the  strength  of  the 
Irish  J.  '  rievious  to  this  two  ships  arrived  from  Spain  with  arms  and 
ammunrtion,  tilid  conveying  many  priests,  who  gave  assurances  of  im- 
mediate succours.  One  of  them,  who  called  himself  the,  Pope*s  L&- 
/•  gate,  Ambassador  from  Spain,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  said,  that 

Be  was  content  to  sufier  deatli  if  he  did  not  preach  in  Dublin  before 
Michaelmas-diy  ^  The  following  incidents  prove  that  reltgioos 
bigotry  was  the  chief  spring  of  adtion  in  this  rebellion.  Many  0/  the 
Irish  having  submitted  and  solicited  pardon,  sent  to  Rome  for  dispenr 
saticms  for  liaving  done  so  |j.  After  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
friar,  dressed  as  a  soldier,  passed  through  Clonmell  and  Waterford, 
•*  having  bulk  from  the  Pope,  with  indulgences. to  those  wIm)  should 
aid  the  Spaniards  (sent  by  the  Catholic  King  to  give  the  Irish  liberty 
frorA  the  English  tyranny,  and  the  exercise  of  the  true  old  apostolic 
^ligion),  and  authority  to  excommunicate  those  that  should,  by  let- 
ters, plot^,  or  in  person,  joyn  with  her  Majesty,  whom  the  Pope  had 
txcoramunicate^,  and  thereby  absolved  all  her  subjefts  from  their  oath 
'      ''of  allegiance f.*' 

The  Pope's  Nuncio  was  killed  at  Carbery,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  rebels  **.  Moryson  observes,  "  the  foresaid  priest  was  a  man  of 
"'special  authority,  and  had  power  over  all  spiritual  livings  in  Ireland, 
so  as  upon  his  death  the"' McCarthys,  and  all  Carbery,  submitted  to 
mercy.**  This  incontestibly  proves  that  this  fanatic  was  the  firebrand 
of  rebellion.  The  Lords  of  the  Pale  were  wavering,  and  their  fide- 
lity depended  on  the  success  of  the  English  arms.  The  Lords  Mount- 
garret  and  Cahir  were  adHve -rebels,  and  so  was  Lord  Rock  ft*  The 
two  last  submitted  and  received  pardon,  but  afterwards  rebelled  JJ'. 

M'Guire  and  M*Mahon  raised  a  great  rebellion  jn  Connaughr,  in 
Ae  year  1594,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  Guaranus,  a  priest 
appointed  Primate  of  all  Ireland  by  the  Pope,  and  who  predi£led 
their  success  ;  hut  they  were  defeated  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  §§. 

Moryson,  page  206,  tells  us,  that  Lord  Mountjoy  wrote  to  the 
Lords  in   England   the  24th  of  May,  1601,  that   the  G'Driscals, ' 
0*Dohovans,  and  some  of  the  McCarthys,  became  odious  to  the  re- 
bels in  general,  for  having  come  in  and  submitted. 

Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President  of  Monster  in  the  year  i6o2, 
signified  his  fears  to  Lord  Mountjoy,  that  a  general  defeftion  would 
take  place  on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  because,  such   rebels  as  • 
sought  mercy  with  all  humility,  and  with  a  promise  of  meriting  it 
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'♦  Moryson,  p.  f««,  i26>  i39-         i  Ibid.  p.  135.         J  lUd.  p.  ^Jh 
174.  §  Ibid,  p,  6^'  II  Ibid.  p.  ^4.  f  IbM.  p.  i3^' 

♦♦  Ibid.  p.  274.        ff  Ibid.  p.  26.        %X  Ibid.  p.  37,        $5  Ibid* 
p.  12,  I  J. 
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By'  fbtare  services,  *•  now  sipce  the  Spanish '  ship  arrived  *,  were 
grown  proud  (Calling  the  King  of  Spain  their  king,  and  their  ceasing 
from  rebdliod)  to  be  the  betraying  of  their  King  anc)  the  Catholic 
c^use)  yea,  fell  nothing  from  their  insolence,  though  they  had  beea 
sometimes  beaten  by  him  f."  In  another  letter,  he  says,  should  the 
Spaniards  land  in  Ireland,  from  the  general  disaiFe£tion  which  pre- 
vailed, "  it  will  then  be  no  longer  the  w;ir  of  Ireland,  but  the  war  of 
England  in  Ireland,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  both,  which  we  beseech 
you  give  us  leave  still  to  remember  you  of  J."  Lord  Mountjoy  says, 
^  that  the  Spaniards,  relying  on  the  disafFedlion  of  the  Irish,  would 
upon  their  revolt,  and  with  their  assistance,  invade  England  from  Ire- 
land §.'*  ,  The  foUowinjg  adage  has  been  many  centuries  adopted  in 
Ireland,  and  regarded  as  a  prophecy  which  must  be  fulfilled,  by  the 
bigotted  Iri^fh,  as  it  has  been  justly  considered  the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  the  empire : 

'*  He  that  will  England  win,  , 

, ,  .Must  with  Irdand  first  begin  ||," 

That  arch  traitor  Tyrone,  when  his  country  was  exhausted  and 
laid  waste,  when  he  was  deserted  by  his  foUowers,  and  he  had  no 
longer  the  means  of  continuing  in  rebellion  ^T*  solicited  the  royal  mercy, 
and  obtained  it  in  the  year  1603.  He  and  Roderick  O'Donnel,  who 
also  had  been  an  adive  and  inveterate  rehel,  virere  graciously  receivedf 
by  James  I.  who  conferred  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnel  on  the  latter.— 
It  is  most  certain  that  he  received  his  pardon  from  tlie  Queen,  though 
Mr,  Plowden,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  asserts  the  contrary ;  for  ]( 
appears  that  he  solicited  pardon  in  the 'month  of  March  1602,  and 
again  in  December,  \ti  consequence  of  which  Mountjoy  granted  him 
a  safe  conduA,  dated  the  24th  of  Mar<i:h,-  1602  **.  In  tlie  month  of 
March,  1603,  he  received  letters  from  the  Queen,  of  the  i6ch  and 
17th  ofj  February,  authorizing  him  to  pardon  him  \  and  she  did  iio( 
4ie  till  the  24th  gf  March  ft* 

When  Tyrone  attended  Mountjoy  to  London,  in  order  to  make 
his  submission  to  James  L  he  was  in  many  places  grossly  insulted  ; 
and  when  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
from  the  indignation  of  those,  whose  relations  had  fallep  by  his  ti^ea* 
chery  and  rebellious  spirit  in  Ireland,  that  the  sherifB  were  obliged  to 
attend  hit^  from  place  to  place  with  troops  of  horse,  till  he  embarked 
for  Ireland  JJ. 


*  This  alluded  to  a  ship  which  arrived  with  armsj  amrnunition  and 
money  at  Ardea,  to  the  Munster  rebels. 

+  Moryson,  p.  225.  n  J  Ibid,  p,  227.     $  Ibid.  p.  136.     ||  Ibid,  p,  3. 

5  In  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  he  made  an  apology  for  submitting, 
sayings  that  ^'he  had  continued  in  a^ion  till  all  his  nearest  kinsmen 'and 
followers  had  forsaken  him."    Moryson,  p.  281.         **  Ibid*  p.  278. 
H  Ibid.  p.  282.        iX  Ibid.  p.  296. 
•  Ko,  xciv.  VOL,  XXIV, .  D  Mr* 
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.  Mr.  t^lowden»  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  vilifyiw.tbff. 
government,  makes  the  following  observation  on  the  termination  of 
mis  rebellion.  **  The  Deputy  pardoned  him  (Tyrone)  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  and  with  some  exceptions,  promised  him  the  restoration  of  his. 
lands  and  dignity.  On  these  conditions  the  pacification  was  ratified. 
Thus  closed  a  rebellion^  evidently  brought  on^  stimulated  and  cdntlnued  by 
the  noxious  policy  of  England^ s  treating  the  Irish  as  a  divided,  separate^ 
and  ihslaved  people.  But  it  was  a  melancholy  splace»  that^  the  reduc- 
tion, of  Ireland  to  this  relu£hmt  state  of  submisdon*  through  the- 
gloomy  trades  of  blood,  famine  and  pestilence,  cost  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land no  less  than  1,198,717!.  a  sum  in  those  days  enormous.  Joy 
union  alone,  can  a  repetition  of  such  scenes  be  effe<£lually  prevented.^*. 
We  haye  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  principal  rebellions  which 
agitated  Ireland  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  of  their  origin  and 
efie£ts,  in  order  to  shew  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  of  Mn 
Plowden's  observations  thereon,  as  he  falsely  accuses  her  government 
of  tyranny^ruelty  and  rapacity.  He  complains  that  it  was  enadted 
by  the  first  rarliament,  held  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  that  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  should  be  restored  ;  that  all  offi- 
cers, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  should,  on  pain  of  foifeiture  and  total  in«  , 
capacity,  take  the  oach  of  supremacy,  and  that  any  person  who  main- 
tained the  spiritual  slipremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  should  incur 
certain  penalties  ;  and  that  every  person  should  resort  to  the  established 
church,  under  a  forfeiture  of  twelve-pence  for  every  offence.  Now, 
It  is  evident  from  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  Papists  themselves,^  above 
eighty  years  after,  that  they  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  this  IaW|  and 
consequently  that  it  could  not  have  any  tendency  to  produce  that  woe- 
ful disaiFe^ion,  and  proneness  to  treason,  which  they  manifested  in 
the  course  of  the  dieadful  rebellions  which  we  have  described  ;  though 
Mir.  Flowden  asserts  the  contrary,  and  attempts  to  excuse  them  on  the 
ground  of  irritation,  occasioned  by  this  law.  Tn  their  remonstrancct 
delivered  to  the  King's  Commissioners  at  Trim,  the  17th  of  March,  v 

1642  *,  to  l^e  presented  to  his  Majesty,  they  say,  "  that  some  of  the 
said  Catholics  begun  to  consider  the  deplorable  and  desperate  condition 
they  were  in  by"a  statute  law,  here  found  among  the  records  of  this 
kirigclom,  of  the  second  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth^  but  never 
executed  in  her  time ^  nor  discovered  till  most  of  the '  Members  of  that 
Parliament  were  dead  ;  no  Catholic  of  this  kingdom  could  enjoy  his 
life,  estate,  or  liberty,  \i  the  said  statute  were  executed  i.^* 

These 


*"  See  Seftidn  8  thereof.  ,    .  .f 

X  There  is  not  a  single  paragraph  in  this  statute  to  warrant  this  fidse 
and  caiuoinious  assertion.     The  English  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th 
of  August^  T 644,  ordered  this  infamous  Remonstrance,  and  the  Answer  tQ 
it  by  the  Protestants,  to  be  published  in  tb^  following  words  :-?-'*  That ' 
the  books,\entitled  an  Answer^  presented  to  his  Majesty  at  Qxfoidj  unto 
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These  were  the  only  penal  laws,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  etiailed 
^  a|;ainst  the  Irish  Papists  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  their  acTcnowledge- 
ment,  made  eighty   years    afterwards,  that  they  were  not   known, 
and  consequently  could  not  have^  been  enforced  during  Elizabeth'^, 
reign  ♦.     Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  those  who  en- 
joyed offices  under  the  state,  should  takes  the  oath  of  supremacy,  par- 
ticularly in  a  country,  the  mass  of  whose  inhabitants  had  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Prince,  which  they  were  bound  to  do  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  religion.  The  Parliament  declarea, 
in  Henry  the  Vlllth'sreign,  that  the  path  of  supremacy  (which  ia 
truth  is  no  more  than  an  oath  of  allegiance),  was  a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  right  of  the*  CroWn  t«     The  King's  supremacy,  both  in  tem- 
porals and  spirituals,  is  asserted  in  a  law  of  £dward  the  Confessor  %'  • 
and  by  the  31st  of  Edward  I.  th/e  27th  of  Edward  IH.  and  the  i6tli 
of  Richard  [I.     In  the  year  1606,  father  Lalor,  a  Popish  priest,  was 
indi^led  under  the  latter  aA,  and  convi£^ed  of  a  praemunire,  for  hav* 
ing  obtained  a  iPapal  bull,  constituting  htm  Vicar  Apostolic  General 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Ferns  §.     Mr.  Plowden  him^* 
self  admits,  that  on  the. accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  to  which  he  imputes  the  rebellious  disposition  of 
the  Irish  Papists,  **  None  of  the  provinces  were  altogether  free  from 
the  disorders  of  internal  dissention  | ."     He  says,  "  it  may  be  naturally 
presumed,  that  much  of  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  Irish,  during  the 
short  reign  of  Mary,  was  attributable  to  the  general  satisfa(^ion  wHich 
the  redintegration  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religtoa 
, afforded  to  the  nation  at'^large.     But  no  sooner  had    Elizabeth   dc* 
chred  for  the  Reformation,  than  go^neral  discontent  pervaded  the  whole 
nation  within  and  without  the  pale  %.     Here  Mr.  Plowden  endea- 
vours to  imp(^  on  the  British  public,  by  drawing  inferences  front 
fadls,  which  are  totally  unfounded  ;  for  we  are  tola  by  all  the  Irisfi 
historians,  particularly  by  Leland,  that  Ireland  was  dre:tdfully  con- 
vulsed during  Mary's  short  reign ;  insomuch  that  Str  Anthony    St,. 
Legcr  and  Sussex  were  constantly  employed  in  "  repressing   the  dis- 
orders perpetually  arising  in  different  quarters   of  the  island  ♦♦.^— • 
Such  deadly  feuds  prevailed  among  the  different  chieftains,  that  John 
O'Neil  at  one  time,  and  O'DonncIl  of  Tirconnel  at  another,  called 
in  a  body  of  Scotch  to  their  assistance,  who  committed  dreadful  ex- 
cesses.   In  page  72  Mr.  Plowden  assens,'  that  "  the  introdu6lionof 


the  false  and  scandalous  Remonstrance  of  the  Inhuman  and  Bloody  Rebelf 
©f  Ireland,  together  with  a  Narration  of  the  Persecutiops  at  Oxford,  be 
forthurith  printed  and  published." 

•  Mr.  Plowden  admits  this  in  page  98,  of  vol.  1.         +  State  Trafts, 
vol.  i.  p.  4^,         +  Spelman's  Coun.  torn.  i.  p.   634.  $    Dj|vi»'s 

Reports,  title  Prscmunire.  U  Vol.  i.  p.  72.  t  Ibidem-  •*  Leland, 
bd6k  111.  cap.  S. 
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ths  Reformation  by  Elisabeth  was  the  cause  of  the  general  discofirent 
^nd  difiaffedlion  which  prevailed  in   Ireland ;"  and  he  says,  there* 
foret   **  that  every    province"^  was  soon    thrown  into  a   state    of 
ponimotbn,    or  disposed  to    insurreAion ;''    though    he    previously 
9dmitted»  that  the  country  .was  much .  disturbed  on  her  accession  *» 
He  then   proceeds    to  enumerate  the  various  outrages  and  afts  of 
hostility^  >.>ybich  took  place  in   the  four  different  provinces. — Mr.. 
Plowden  says  this  merely  to  Te6e&  on  the^  government  of  Elizabeth* 
Bui  afterwards,  wishing  to  exculpate  the  Irish  from  the  charge  of  being 
impelled  by  superstitious  fanaticism,  and  hatred  to  a  Protestant  state^ 
to  enter  into  lebellipn,  though  these  were  the  real  motives,  he  insi* 
nuates,  in  pages  86  and  87,  that  religious  prejudices  were  but  in  a 
small  degree  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore,  he  says,  that  *'  this   was 
not  a  war  of  Protestants  against  Catholks^  for  tfie  royal  army  was 
^lled  with  Irishy  and  that  numbers  of  the  Romish  communion  afted 
3vith  firmness  and  vigour,  in  support  of  that  government  to  which  they 
had  sworn  allegiance/'     During  the  whole  of  this  reign  the  contrary 
appears,  for  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Papists  never  .evinced  the  slightest 
disposition  to  joyalcy, -except    when  awed   into   obedience   by  th^ 
strength,  vigour^  and  vigilance  of  tl\e  English  government ;  but  when 
,'|t  manifested  any  degree  of  remissness  or  debility,  ■  they  relapsed  inta 
j^bellion.     The  uniform  condufl  of  their  leaders  and  chieftains,  wha 
may^  be  supposed  to  have  more  principle,  and  a  stipoger  sense   of 
fham^  than  the  multitude^  evinces  this.     Mo^yson,  page  to,  makes 
ih'e  following  observation  on  Tyrone's  condo(Sl :   "  Tyrone,  hitherto 
with  all  subtlety  and  a  thousand  slights,  abusing  the  state,  when   he  . 
saw  any  danger  hanging  over  him,  by  feigned  countenance  and  false 
words,  pretended  humblest  submission,  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  for  hit 
]irillanies ;  but  as  soon  as  opportunity  of  pursuing  him  was  omitted^ 
or  the  forces  were  of  necessity  to  be  drawn  from  his  country,  with 
ihe  terror  of  them,  all  his  loyalty  vanished,. yea,  he  failed  not  to.mjnglo* 
secretly  the  greatest  counsels  of  mischief  with  his  hiynblest  submis-^ 
sions."     On  his  success  at  Blackwater,  acquired  by  the  most  inf^- 
/mous  treachery,  which  we  have  before  described,  Moryson  observes, 
page  25,  **  by  this  vidorv  the  rebels  got  plenty^  of  arms  and  vidluals. 
Tyrone  was,  among  the  Irish,  celebrated  a^  the  deliverer  of  his  coun* 
try  from  thraldom,  and  the  co.mbined  traitors  on  all  sides  were  puffed 
up  with  intolerable  pride.     AH  Ulster  was  inarms,  all  Connaught  re* 
voiced,  and  the  rebels  of  Leinsrer  swarmed  in  the  English  pale,  while 
tbe^£Agii«h  lay  in^ielr  garri«GO«,  ^  far  from  assailing  tlie  rebels,  as 
they  rather  lived  In  continued  fear  to  be  surprized  by  them.'*     In  a 
letter  from  Lord  Mountjoy  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  of  t]kt  gth^  6f  Au- 
gust 1 601,  It  is  thus  stated:  "  The  news  you  received  from  the  Pre- 


*  His  words  are,  **  yet  notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  to  be 
submissi've  to  the  English  government,  none  of  the  provinces  were  alto*, 
^cther  free  from  the  disorders  of  interHal  dissention,**        ' 

sidcnt 
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Medt  of  Monster,  of  Spanish  soccoors,  I  do  fihd  no  wavs  thofe  ^ij^ 
firmed  than  by  the  iissured  coiifidends  this  people  hath  thereof,  oUt  of 
which,  they  are  grown  fpm  the  humblest  begging  of  their  pe/ce,'^  t6 
exceeding  pride ;  a^pd  the  traitor  himself  so  strong  (Tyrone),  believe 
tne,  Shi  he  hath  n:>dny  more  fighting  then  than  we  *•**  He  says  also) 
**  upon  the  news  of  Spanish  succours,  I  kiioW  few  Irish  I  can  reckon 
oarsf.?  In-ia  letter  of  tlie  id  of  Oilobei^  1601,  he  says,  on  thfe 
ahiy^i  of  ^he  Spaniards,  **  upon  the  fim  blow  we  shall  receive  (froni 
the  which  I  hope  God  will  preserve  ui),  I  doubt  there  Would  fall*out 
a  general  revolt  J." .  From  the  noted  treachery  of  the  Irish  Papists^ 
Mountjoy  recommends,  V  that*  the  chieftains,  on  their  submitting  and.  ^ 
receiving  pardon,  should  oe  di^arm^d,'  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
V^hen  a  peace  is  concluded,  should  be  deprived  of  their  arms  §.  k 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonrshment,  that  the  Irish  Papists  should  shev^ 
lio  rega[rd  to  an  oath  of  allegiirnce,  Jtaken  to  a  Protestant  state,  as  it  is 
declared  to  be  nuH  and  void  by  thrtr  general  eoiincils,  which  Mr. 
Plowden-himself  tells  us,  aFC  **  absolutely  infallible,  and  not  liable  t6 
deceit  or  error  J  ;"  and  therefore  Mr.  Spenser,  thecelebrated  poet,  who 
^«ras  secretary  to  Lord  Grey^  one  of  the  Lord  Deputies  who  preceded 
Lord  Mountjoy,  says,  in  his  very  excellent  tteatnte  on  the  state  of 
Ireland)  V,  as  to  an  oath  of  allegiance*  many  of  thj^m  are.suspe£ted  to 
have  taken  another  oath,  privily/ to  some  bad  purposes,  and  there^ 
upon  to  have  received  the  sacrament,  and  to  have  been  sworn  to 
a  priest,  which,  they  thinlc^.  bindech  them  more  than  their  allegiance 
to  their  Priocei  or  love  to  their  country/'        ^  . 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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TO  this  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Register  our  readers  will  perceive^ 
that  the  learned  and  sensible  editor  has,  for  the  first  time,  prefixed  his 
name ;  and,  unquestionably,  the  work  will  do  no  disjQredit  to  the  name  of 
€iny  accoinplished  scholar.  We  2xt.  trulyconcerned,  however,  to  findj  as* 
vredo  from  the  Preface,  tliat  Mr.  Campbell  has  laboured  under  very 
great  drfficulties ;  and  haff  met  with  very  Little  assistance,  and  Very  in* 
adequate  encouragement,  in  the\prosec\ition  of  his  literary  labours.  At 
this  intelligence,  we  confess  our  very  great  Surprise;  for  surely,  whe)(i 
we  consider  the  population  and  extent  of  our  Indian  empire,  its  vast 
and  increasing  iniportance^  as  well  in  a  political   as  in  a  commercial 
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*  Moryson,    page    120.  +  Ibid.    p.  i«t*  %  ^^^^'    P-   »j/ 

5  Ibid,  p.  ao8.  H  Case  stated,  written  by  Mr.  Piowden,  p.  ai.- 
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point  of  view  ;  and  the  great  number  of  persons  who  mitsf  tajfee  ft 
Ideep  interest  in  Jts  prospericy;  ic  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  oni 
work,  devoted  exclusively  to  its  political,  military,  commercial,  and 
literary  history,  an^  ^cndufled  with  impartiality}  knowledge,  and 
talent*  wooM  have  a  nciost  cKtensive  circulation.  The  be(t«r  it  is^ 
Known,  the  greater,  we  are  confident,  will  be  its  success.  It  ^as  a 
work  much  wanted  ;  for  few  persons  have  access  to  Indian  publica* 
tions,  and  every  one  is,  more  or  less,  anxious  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  a  country,  highly  interesting  in  so  many  respedls. 

tartly  from  some  of  the  causes  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  the  verv 
large  coUedlion  of  state  papers^  the  editor  has  been  obliged"  tp  curtafl 
the  h  storical  department  of  the  work ;  which  i^  certainly  ihuch  to 
}>e  regretted ;  tbpugh  it  couk)  not  be  avoided,  as  the  state  papers  ^orm  ^ 
most  essential  part  of  it ;  and  those  here  given  contain  a  variety  of 
most  imponant  documents,  relative  to.  the  origin,  the  principle,  and 
the  prog^ress  of  the  Mahratta  w;m-.  In  our  opinion,  a  more  sa(isfa0-( 
tor y  body  of  evidence,  affording  the  fullest  just ification  of  the condud 
of  the  Governor-General ;  and  exhibiting  th^  most  decisive  proofs  of 
hi^  wisdom,/his  energy,  his  firmness,  and  his  moderation^  was  never  laid 
before  the  public. — Truly  docs  Mr*  Caippbell  Observe: 

^' The  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  the  ambitious  projefts    of 

France,  point  out   the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  reboufces  of  the 

British  empire  in  India,  and  of  fixing,  on  a  broad,  stable,  and-pennanent 

foundation,   a  comprehensive,  uniform,  and  vigorous   system   of  policyi 

for  the  administration  of  its  affairs^  both  in  its  fordgn  and  domestic  re« 

lations." 

^     '. .  .     .  .  . ' 

Thi^S/is,  indeed,  a  most  important  subjefl: ;-— such  consolidation  must 

be  rhe  fruit  of  deep  reflef^ion  and  extensive  experience;  direiSed  by 

the  commanding  genius  of  a  statesman^  and  not  regulated  by  the  nai:« 

r ov/ cdncepiioxts  of  ^^unting-hous^po/uician.     To  us,  it  appears,  ^that 

the  commerc  ial  and  territorial  concerns  of  our  Indian  empire,   should 

be  kept  totally  separate  and  distinct  j — that  while  the  foj-nner  should  be 

entrusted  to  the  management  of  a  trading  company,  the  latter  should 

devolve,  exclusively,^  upon  the  executive  government  of  the  country. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  allotted  to  the  history  of  India  is  smalf 

indeed.     The  historical  narrative  is  cdnfined  to  the  relative  situation  of 

the  'Dutch  and  English   East   India  Companies,  in  the  years  1619 

and  i62oi  the  unprincipled  con<iu<ft  of  the  former  ro  the  latter,  and 

the  infamous  massacre  of  our  countrymen  by  the  Dutch  at  Awboyna. 

^o  people,  certainly,  knew  better  how  to  profit  by  the  indulgences 

granted,  and  the  power  acquired,  in  the  East,  than  the  Dutch  ;   their 

mode  of  governing  their  India  possessiohs  appears  to 'have  been  wise 

and  efficient;  they  studied  the  humours  and  the  genius,  as  they  con« 

formed  to  the  manners  and  the  customs,  of  the  natives.     To   their 

Governor-Generel  was  delegated  the  most  extensive   authority,   T?vhich 

he  exerciiiCd  in  a  way,  generally  spc,aking,  Which  shewed  that    he 

kmw  the  people,  whom  it  was  bis^  interest  either  to  aw^  or  to  cqnci* 

1^  .  liatc^ 


y 

.'  C^mphiffs  jfsiatlc  Annual  Re£istir,  39 

Kafe.— ^*^  Thcwc  ffxtensive  powers  were  sapponed  with  an  autfiority,. 
aad  embellished  With  a  splendour,  which  partook  of  th  dignity  and 
mgnijkence  of  regal  4t<ite.**     He  knew,  full  wel|»   that  the   natjves  of 
India  were  accustomed  to  such  a  display  of  magnificence  i  and  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary  both  to  inspire  resped,  and  to  command  obe- 
dience.    All  calculators  and  economi$t$  as  the  Dutch  merchants  were, 
they  never  were  fools  endugh  to  make  the  ^^/i/iV  splendour,  th'ew/x^ 
pomp  of  i^tV  Goyernor^eneral  a  si^bje£i  of  complaint  against  him. 
^o\\  %Mc,h  itdiidal  [ignorance  ^N^  reserved  for  the   more  illuminated 
sera  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  fevy  mechanical  traders,  with 
views  contra&ed  as  the  minds  which  engendered  them,  but  inflated 
With  self-conceit,  presume  CO  arraign  the  condudl  of  the    most  en- 
li|;htened  sMesman,  and  to  proclaim:  themselves  the  only  cqmpetenl 
governors  of  an  immense  empire  !    • 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  success  which  attended  the  first 
efforts  of  the  rival  companies  of  Holland  and  England ;  and  cer-^ 
tainly,  if  success  were  the  criterion  of  merit  (as  .has  been  sometimes 
most  strangely  contended),  the  English  Company  must  sink  very  1q:W;. 
indeed  in  the  scale  of  comparison,  when  opposed  to  the  Dutch. 

*'  The  capital  stock  with  which  the  chartered  company  (of  Dutch) 
commenced  tiieir  trade,  in  1602,  was  6oo,oool.  sterling,  a  sum  which  ap. 
pears  small,  when  considered  in  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to  the  great 
wealth  of  the  individual  merchants  of  whom  the  company  was  composed  : 
but  trading  on  a  small  capital  was  suitable  to  the  prudential  maxims  of 
their  commercial|policyj  which  iregulatedj  without  restraining,  their  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  of  which  the  efBcacy  was  abundantly  proyed  by  the 
large  and  frequent  dividends .  that  they  made:  So  great,  and  rapid  was 
the  success  of  this  company,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  seventeen  , 
yearsj  they  made  nine  dividends  on  their  capital  stock.  After  the  return 
of  their  first  fleet  from  India,  they  divided  1 5  per  cent. ;  in  two  years 
more  (1605),  they.agam  divided  15  per  cent. ;  and  in  1606,  their  returns 
were  so  immense  as  to  enable  them  to,  make  >a  dividend  of  75  per  cent.  ; 
so  that  the  original  subscribers  were  reimbursed  90  per  cent,  of  their 
subscription,  exclusive  of  the  first  dividend  oi  i^  per  cent.,  which  arose 
not  from  the  regular  profits  of  trade,  but  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
prizes  captured  from  the  Portuguese.  In  the  next  year,  1607,  ^hey  di. 
vided  25  per  cent. ;  in  1608,'  40  per  cent. ;  and  In  1609,  ^^  P^^  ^^^^* ; 
and  in  this  last  year,  the  institution  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  as  it  fa.' 
cilitated  the  general  operations  of  commerce,  greatly  contributed  to  aug- 
ment and  strengthen  the  resources  and  power  of  the  company. .  In  the  fol. 
lowing  year  they  divided  50  per  cent. ;  in  161 3,  37  per  c^nt. ;  and  in 
1616,  62|>  per  cent." 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
English :  X 

"  The  profits  of  the  company's  trade  were  greatly  disproportioned, 
both  to  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  to  the  ca- 
pital-employed in  it.'  In  the  year  161 2,  when  the  individual  shares  of 
the  propricio;cs  were  fortned  into  one  general  capital,  or  joint  stock,  the 

D  d  4  sum 
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fium  amounted  t6  i^^oo^oool.  which  exceeded  by.9oo>oqoI«  the  joint  stoclq 
of  the  Dutch  Company.     Yet,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  .years,  fro»  1617 
to  1632,  the  profits  of' the  English  Compriy  amounted  only  to  ^2|  per 
cent,  on  their 'capital ;  sO'  that,  at  th6  time  of  Which  we  are  now  treatina 
(^619),  seven  years  after  the  formatioil  of  their  joint  stock,  they  coula 
not  have  divided  more-  than  6  per  cent.     The  comparison  of  these  profits 
■with   those  of  the  Dutch  in   the  same  pcHod;  of  time,  after  making  aix'- 
adequate  abatement  for  th<  difFerenee  between  the  capitals  of  the  rlv^l 
^companies,  shews ;i  striking;  disparity  in  the  progress  of  theirtnercimttW^ 
prosperity." 

Still,  however,  notwithstandiilg  thiff  Vast  disparity»  the   Etiglish 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  and  had  a  considerable  balahce  ih  their 

The  Indian  history  is  followed  by  a  succ?n6i  account  of  the  war  in 
Ceylon,  from  its  origin  to  the  end  of  1804. — The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  filled  with  the  state  papers,  and  other  usual  articles  of  in* 
tcUigence, — From  the  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  We  shall  e^tradi  one  ar- 
ticle, containing  a  curious  account  of  i  hunting  party  in  the  East^ 
which  Will  make  our  Easter  hunters  of  the  metropolis  (We.tnean  no 
pun)  stared  and  our  regular  sportsmen  j/jl/Vir:  •  - 

'*  A  Letted  t9  a  Frtendy  giving  an  Account  of  a  Hunting  Party  pf  the  late 

Nawab,  Asuf-ud-Dowlah. 

''  I  am  j^st  returned  from  a  four.inonth's  excu^ion  with  hift  Excellency^ 
the  Nawah,  and  as  a  sketch  of  our  ramble  may  afford  you  some  amuse. 
ment,  I  shall  detail  a  fewdf  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  circom* 
stances  which/ occurred.     We  left  Lucknow  cm  the  4th  of  OAober  iast^ 
and  diredled  our  course  towards  Baraech ;  our  kalela,  or  party,  coQsistedl 
of  about,  40,000  men,  and  20,000  beasts ;  composed  of  10,000  soldiers, 
1,000  cavalry f  and  near  150  pieces  of  cannon;^  I5500  elephants,   1,000 
carts,  or  hackeries,  and  an  innumerable  train  of  camels,  Kocses,  ini  bul« 
locks,  great  numbers  of  rutts,  or  covered  carriages  for  women,  driiwn  by 
oxen,  which  were  filled  with  the  Nawab's  ladies ;  many  latge  and  small 
boats,  carried  on  carts  drawn  by  50,  46,  and  30  oxeh  each  ;  tigers,  lep- 
jpards  and  hawks^   fighting  cocks,  fighting  quails,    and  nightingales ; 
pigeons  ;    dancing-women    and   boys,    singers,    flayers,    buffoons,    and 
mountebanks .     In   sh<)rt,  his  Excellency  had  every  thiAg,  ever/^bjedt 
which  could  please  or  surprise,  at  trad  admiration,  fix  with  womkr,  or 
convulse  with  laughter.     About  500  coolers,  or  porters,  'we^e  employed 
to  carry  his  sly>oting  apparatus,  guns,  powder,  shot,  and  etceteras :  he 
bad  j^bove  1,000  double.barrel  guns,  the   finest  that  Manton  and  Nock 

.'  could  make;  single-barrels,  pistols,  swords  and  spears  imiunieflifcte.  Re« 
ligion  cdnstrained  him  to  remain  some  days  at  Biraech,  to  pay  homage  at 
the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint,  nam^d  Salar  Ghjazee*  All  good  men  who 
are  able,  resort  to  worship  this  holy  anchorite  once  a  year,  generally  in 
the  month  of  May i^  his  bones  were  discovered  about  400  years  ago,  and 
inanift  sttd  their  sandity  by  some  miraculous  marks :  the  witty  asd  un^ 
believing  say  they  were  the  skeleton  of  an   ass,  without  thinking  of  thp 

^    irapiety  in^imagir^.g   there  is  any  resemblance  between  an  a$&  and  % 

saint. 


tmtf  wlmAcf  d^d  or  alive.    Ftom  Baiaech  we  {proceeded  towsitAi  Vim* 
fiiif  a  small  town  in  the  first  range  of  oaountains^  commonlv'  cdldd  tht 
Common  Hills,' which  extend  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  fiootan  t6 
Hardwire  and  divide  Hindtistan  from  Tibet  and  Ny{^ul.     Gande  of  ifldi 
«orts  were  destroyed  eyrtry  morning  and  evening,  without  number  or  difi 
tindion.     Hi$  Excellency  is  one  of  the  best  marksmen  I  ever  /aw;  Jt     \ 
would  be  strange  if  he  was  not,  as  One  day  with  another  he  fires  abov^  fo^ 
shots  at  every  species  pf  bitds  and  animals.     The  first  tiger  we  saw  aht 
killed  was  in  the  mountains  ;  we  went  to  attack  him  about  noon;  htv^A 
in  a  mrrow  yalley,  which  the  Nawab  surrounded  with  above  aoo*ekfC. 
^phants;  we  heard  him  growl  hoiribly  in  a  thick  bush   in  the  middk  of 
the  valley  j  being  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  very  eager>  I  J)ushed  iii^my 
elephatu ;  the  fierce  beast  charged  me  immediately ;  the  elephant,  a  tiniiil 
animal,  as  they  generally  are,  tpmed  tail,  and  deprived  me  of  the  oppori 
tunity  to  fire ;  I  ventured  again,  attended  by  two  or  three  other  elephants  ; 
the  tiger  made  a  spring,  and  nearl)  reached  <hc  back  of  one  of  the  ele. 
pfiantsj  qn  which  were  three  or  four  men  ;  the-elephant  shook  himself  sd 
fercibly  as  to  throw,  these  men  off*  his  back  j  they  tumbled  into  the  bush  ; 
'^ave  them  ifp  for  lost,  but  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  them  creep 
¥wt  unhurt.     His  Excellency  was  all  this  time  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
thicks,  looking  on  calmly,  and  beckoning,  to  me.  to  drive  tne  tiger  tOwardi 
£im.    {.nude  another,  attempt,  and  with  more  success;  he  darted  out    ' 
toward^  ine  on  my  af^roach,  roaring  furiously,  and  lashing  his  side  with 
Iiis  tail;   I. luckily  got  a  shot. at  him;  he  retreated  into  the  bush,  and  teer 
or  twelve  elephants  just  then  pushed  into  the  thicket,  alarmed  the  tlgef, 
a&d  ^blig^d  him  to  run  out  towards  the  Nawab,  who  instantly  ^ave  him  t    . 
warm  recepxion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  bmras,  or  lords>^ 
laid  the  tiger  sprawling  on  his  side ;  a  loud  shout  of  *wba  /  twha  /  pro« 
daimbd  the  vidlory.i  CSi  elephants  there  is  no  danger  in  encountering  these 
savage  beasts,  w(hich  you  know  from  repeated  trials.  I  have  been  at  the 
killing  6f  above  30  tigers,  arid  Seldom  saw  any  one  hurt^  If  you  recoiled,  I 
was  once  thrown  off  my  elephant  on  a  tiger,  and  escaped  with  a  bruise.  The 
Aext  sport  we  had  of  any  magnitude,  was, the  attack  on  a. wild  elepfa^t^ 
which  we  met  a  few  days  after  the  battle  with  the  tiger;  we  espied  him  |fi 
a  large  plain  overgrown  with  grass  ;  the  Nawab,  eager  for  such  diversions^ 
iqimediately  formed  a  semicircle  with  400  elephants,  who  wefe  directed  ta 
iUlvance  and  encircle,  him  :  this  was  the  first  wild  elephant  I  haU  ever  secsi 
Attacked  J  and  confess  I  did  not  feel  very  easy ;  however,  I  kept  alODg^ 
side  of  his  Excellency,  determined  to  take  my  chance.     When  the  semia 
circle  of   elephants  got  within  300  yards  of  the  wild  one,    he   looked 
amazed,  but  not  frightened  ;  two  large  ;»»i/  elephants  of  |he' Nawab'a 
Were  ordered  to  advance  against  him ;  when  they  approached  within  twent|r 
yards  he  charged  them ;  the  shock  was  dreadful ;  however,  the  wild  one 
Conquered,  and  drove  the  must  elephants  before  him^  as  he  passed  us;  tho 
Nawab  ordered  some  of  the  strongest  female  elephants  with  thick  ropes^ 
to  go  alongside  of  him ;  and  endeavour  to  entangle  him  with  nooses  ,and 
running  knots  ;  the  attempt  was  vain,  as  he  snapped  every  rope,  and  v^om 
6f  the  tame  Hephants  could  stop  his  progress ;  the  Nawab  perceiving  it 
impossible  to  catch  him,  ordered  his  death,  and  immediately  a  volley  oiT 
above  100  shots  were  fired ;  many  of  the  balls  hit  him,  but  he  seemed 

.  '       '  unconcerned. 
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incohcemtd)  and  moved  on  towards  the  mountains;  we  kept  up  an  ineesi 
aant.  fire  for  near  half,  an  hour :  -  the  Nawab  and  most  of  his  Omras  used 
lifleS|{which  carried  two  and  three-ounce  balls ;  but  they  made  very  little 
impression ;  the  balls  just  entered  the  skin,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  up.^ 
fvpeatedly^  being  mounted  on  a  female  elephant,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
ifild  one,,  and  fired  my  rifie  at  his  head ;  the  blood  rushed  out,  but  the 
^kirll  w^  invulnerable ;  some  of  the  Kandahar  horse  galloped  up,  to  the 
yirild  elephant,  and  made  cuts  at  him  with  their  sabres  ;  he  charged  the 
horsemen,  wounded  some,  and  killed  others ;  being  now  much  exhausted 
with /he  loss  of  blood,  having  received  above  3000  shots,  and  many  strokes 
of  the^aore,  he  slackened  his  pace  quite  calm  and  serene^  as  if  determined 
to^meec  his  approaching  erid ;  I  could  not  at  this  time  refrain  from  pity. , 
|og  so  noble  an  animal.  The  horsemen  seeing  him  weak  and  slow,  dis^ 
IBpunted,  luxl  with  their  swords  began  a  furious  attack  on  the  tendons  of 
bis  hind  legs  ;  ,they  Were  soon  cut ;  unable  to  proceed,  he  staggered,  and 

'  then  fell  without  a  groan.  The  hatchetmen  now  advanced,  and  com- 
aienced  an  attack  on  his  large  ivory  tusks,  whilst  the  horsemen  and  sol^ 
diers,  with  barbarous  insult,  began  a  cruel  assault,  to  try  the  sharpness  of 
their  sWords,  display  xthe  stiength  of  their  arm,  and  shew  their  invincible 
courage ;  the  sight  was  very  afiedting ;  he  still  breathed,  and  breathed 
without  a  gro^ ;  he  rolled  his  ^yts  with  anguish  on  the  surrounding^ 
crqwii,  and  making  a  last  effort  to  rise,  expired  with  a  sigh.  The 
Nawab  returned  to  his  tents-  as  much  flushed  with  vanity  and  exultation 
fs^^chillej;  and  the. remainder  of  the  day,  and  many  a  day  after,  were 
dedicated  to  repeated  narrations  of  this  vidlory,  which  was  ornamented 

^  ^|nd  magnified'  by  all  the  combined  powers  of  ingenious  flattery,  and  un« 
bounded  exaggeration : 

*'  Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  Prince  grew  vain^ 
*         Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again. 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.'* 

**  FrOnt  the  mountains  we  direfted  our  course  towards  fiuckra  Jeel, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  4th  of  December.  Buckra  Jeel  is  a  large  lake 
about  three  miles  in  circumference  at  its  most  coutraded  size  in  the  dry 
teason>  and  about  30  miles  in  its  extensive  period,  the  rainy  season ;  sur. 
rounded  by\  thick  and  high  grass  at  the  foot  ofthe  GorruckpX)or  hills  ; 
t^  jungle  ox  wild  which  entours  the  lake  is  full  of  wild  elephants, 
rhino^roses,  tigers,  leopards,  wild  buffaloes,  deer,  and  every  species  of 
aerial  game.  This  was  the  place  destined  for  the  grand  hunt,  which  wc 
^Wcre  daily  taught  to  expeft  with  pleasing  anxiety,  by  the  florid  descrip- 
tioiksof'hi«  Excellency.  On  the  5th" of  December,  early  in. the  morning, 
we  were  summoned  to  the  sylvan  war;  a  line  of  1200  elephants  was 
drawn  up  on  the  north  of  the  lake  facing  to  the  east,  and  we  proceeded 
rapidly  through  the  high  grass,  with'  minds  glowing  with  the  expedlation 
of  the  grand  sport  we  should  meet.  Lay  down  your  pipes,  ye  country 
squires,  who^  boast  in  such  pompotis  language  the  destruftion  of  a  poor 
leynard  or  puss,  and  say  in  what  terms  ye  could,  convey  an  idea  of  the 
scene  I  saw,  and  cow  endeavour  to  describe !  Wh^n  we4iad  arriv^  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  we  perceived  a  large  drove  of  wild 
(ilef hants  feeding  and  gambolitig  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  I  counted- 

^  above 
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Aore  170^    At  this  critical  moment,  a  Mr.  Conwav,  ai  geotlem^iii  ip  tlie 
Kmb's  service,  fell  ofF  his  elepham,  owing  ttn  the  animal'«  »teppii^  hi^ 
S)K  foot  into  a  concealed  hole.     Mr.  Conway  was  much  bruisea,  pale> 
and  almost  senseless  ;  the  Nawab  stopped  to  put  him  into  a  palankeen^  and 
9end  him  back  to  the  encampment :  this  gave  the  wild  ele^^ants  time  to 
gaze  on  oirr  dreadful  front,  and  recover  ifi^ostt  their,  amaze ;  mkny  <£  them 
scampered  off  towards  the  hills.     The  Nawab  divided  our  line  of  1 20D 
ekphants  into  four  bodies,  ^d  sent  them  In  pursuit   of  the  wild  oneSj 
which  they  wete  to  take  or  destroy,     i  retnained  with  the  division  at*     ' 
tached  to  the  Nawab  :  we  attacked  a' large  male  elephant,  at)jl  aiter  «  ' 
long  content,  killed  him  after  the  same  manner  I  have  already  described  ; 
we  killed  also  four  smaller  ones  ;  and  oar  division,  induding  the-  othflt. 
three,  caught  21  elephants^- which  we  led  to.. our  encampnieiit  ,in  high 
triumph.     I  have  only  given  a  short  account  of  this  grand  hunt,  as  it  ia 
impossible  to  describe  what  we  saw  and  felt :  the  confusion^  tumult>  noise^ 
(ring,  shriekine  and  roaring  of  i  zoo  tame  elephants,  attacked  and  at* 
tacking   170-  wild  ones,   all  in  **  terrible  disorder  tossed,"   formed  a 
dreadful  melange,  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  the  most  luxuriant  fancy • 
There  were  above  10,0.00  shots  fired  from  all  quarters  ;  an4i  conflfdeifing 
the  confusion,  1  am  surprized  the  scene  was  not  qiore  bloody  00  our  side;    ' 
about  twenty  men  we^e  killed  and  wounded,  and  hear  half  a  dozen  horses.. 
I  had  two  rifles  and  tw6  douUe  barrel  guns,  and  a  boy  to  load  for  me  in 
the  khawar ;  yet  I  cobld  not  fire  quick  enough,  though  I  expended  400  . 
balls. '   Many  of  our  tame  elephants,  which  were  musf,  ahd  brought  to  op« 
pose  the  wild  ones,  were  knocked  down,  -brmsed,  pierced,  and  made  t^' 
fiy.    The  largest  elephant  we  killed  was  above  ten  feet  high  *,  4nd' woWL' 
have  sold  for  20,000  rupees  if  he  had  been  caught.     Our  prize  of  tbsdT 
day  might,  without  amplification,  be  estimated  at  501,000  rupees ;  but- 
you  know  our  only  objeft  was  amusemerit. 

'/  From  Buckra  Jeel  we  came  to  Fazabad>  sR^here  we  reposed  for  thret 
weeks,  to  recover  from  the  ^reat  fatigue  we  had  undergone.  After  a  gny  '  r 
soene  cff  every  species  of  oriental  amuseioient,  and  festive  disfipatipnj  we 
returned  to  this  place,  having  killed  in  our  excursion  eight  tigers,  six 
elephants,  and  caught  twenty-one.  To  enumerate  the  other  kinds  of 
game,  would  require  a  sheet  as  ample  as  the  petition  which  was  presented- 
to  Jungaze  Khan,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  treated  by  you  in  the  manner ^thaC 
Asiatic  Conqueror  treated  the  petition. — Adieu. — Your's,  &c." 

■  .  ,       ,     _  ,\  ,  II       I  ,1.  ,    .     ■->,  '^       m«» 

'*  •  Travellers  say  there  are  elephants  sixteen  feet  high ;  but  this  ii 
the  exaggerated  language  of  travellers,  who,  iri  get}eral  are  more  anxious 
to  excite  ponder,  than  rp  convey  information.  I  never  saw  an  elephant 
eleven  feet  high,  and  I  have  seen  some  thousands.  The  Nawab  gives  ex. 
travagant  high  prices  for  the  uncommonly  large  elephants,  and  he  has- 
none  eleven  mt  high*  Their  geoerd  height  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet." 
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1f^ praise  of  Paris:  9r^  ^  Sketch^/ th$  French  Capital ^  in  Exploits  jf 

^  %etifr5from  France  in  the  Summer  of  i%<>%\  with  an  Index  of  rmmf, 

',    pf  $bk  ConventSi  Churches^  and  Palaces  not  in  the  French  CatalogueSi^ 

lu/hich  have  furnished  PiAures  for  the  Louvre  Gallery.     By  S.  W* 

E.RiS.  F.A.S,    8vo.    Pp.  i86.     5s.  6d.     Baldwins.     1803- 

.   .WHEN,  this  book  was  first  advertised  we  were  so  stricken  with 
^e  titlfj  that  we  ordered  it  to  be  parchased  ;  but  some  delay  having 
occurred  iii  tl>e  execution  of  our  order^  we  had  the  mortification;  to  be^ 
t^idthet-it  was  no^  to  be  had.     Whence  we  naturally  concluded  that 
^  rapidity  of  its  sale  bad  exhausted  the  first  edkion,  and  that  a  second 
i^uld  speedily  appear;  or  thaj,  for  some  reason  orother,  it  had  beeid 
withdrawn  from  cif-culation.     Be  that  as  it  may>  we  could  never  ob^ 
tiin  a  aight  of  it  till  the  other  day,  when  we  met  with-it  by  chance^ 
The  title^  s«  we  have  said,'  strilck  us ;  but  rccollefting  that  otic  booit 
had  bcerf.  written  in  **  Praise  of  Drunkenness^'*  an\l  andth^r  in  **  'Prat!^ 
of  Hell^   ot|r  astonishment  began  to  subside,  and  we  sat  down,  with 
tolerable  composure,  to  read  the  produAion  beford  us.     The  title  page 
had  sufficiently  informed  us  that  the  book  was.  written   by  a  well 
kopwri  Grecian^  and,  of  course,  if  we  did  not  expe<^  to  find  much 
Tight  and  amusing  matter,  we  jnade  sure  of  a  .rich  Classic  feast,  of  many 
learned  reqdarks,  erudite  comments,  and  scientific  annotations.,  Whati 
fUbtif  was  our  disappointment^  on  casting  our  eyes  over  the  balf«-blank 
]|9ges  of  this  meagre  volume,  in  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  tbat  f<  a 
rivulet  of  letter-press  scrays  through  a  vale  of  margin  !"    If  that  ifivu* 
Ict»*]ndeedi,had  contained  somie  tolerable  fish,  if  it  rad  presented  a  piaib 
Current,  softly  gliding  over  the  pebbles  of  wit  and  learning,  we  could 
have  derived  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  if,  and  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  satisfied ;  but  finding  it  a  foul  and  muddy  stream,  whence 
aeither  pleasure  not  profit  could  be  derived,  we  legretted  extremely 
the  waste  of  our  time  and  out  money,  and  tufned  from  it  in  disgust. 
In  short,  the  scraps  of  letters,  for*  they  arc   literally  scraps^  here 
jumbled  into  the  form  and  shape  of  an  oflavo  volume,  are  fit  for  no*' 
thing  but  to  make  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper ;  and  indeed  the  matter 
contained  in  twoc^  these  o£tavo  pages  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  form  (we  speak  c^  quantity)  one  paragraph  of  common  length.     It 
is  really  too  bad  to  pass  such  an  Imposition  on  the  public. 
* '  In  an  **  Advertisement"  the  author  displays  his  erudition  on  the  e.ty'* 
mology  of  "  Paris.^*    The  word,  he  tells  us,  was  derived  from  Par 
tsi$,  because  Paris  was  built  near  the  famous  temple  of  Isis,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.    "  At  the  establish<- 
nient  of  Christianity  the  temple  was  destroyed ;  but  the  idol"  (wba( 
idol }  he  has  mentioned  none,  though  no  doubt  he  means  the  image 
of  the  goddess)  *•  remained  till  the  beginning  df  the  sixth  century, 
when  ft  was  thrcWn  as  atrophy  into  a  corner  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  founded  by  Childebert,  with  the  title  of  the  Holy 
K  Cross  and  St.  Fincent.**     We  suppose  he  intends  to  say,  that  the  Church 
W^  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  C'loss,  and  that  it  was^  dedicated 
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to  St  Vincent  <<  The  tit^of  the  Holy  Crott  and  St.  Vihceht^^  is 
^rraot  nonsense.  The  Advertisement  is  an  useless 'manifesjtatioil  of 
]jcdantry  ;  and  the  author  would  have  been  more  i^strudlive,  as  well  aa 
more  imeingibley  if  he  had  simply  translated  the  remarks  of  ^  the  in« 
^ious  and  truly  learned  author  of  *^  Historical  Essays  on  Paris"  oa 
thissubje£t.  ' 

f  p  .  ■  . 

*  '  \      '  V 

'^  The  coqi0ierce  of  the  Parisians  by  water,"  says  M»  De  St.  Foix^  , 
'^  was  very  flourishing ;  their  city  appears  to  have  had,  from  lime  imme* 
morial,  a  ship  for  its  symbol.     Isis  presided  over  navigation  ;  she  was 
even  worshipped  by  the  Suevl,  under  the  ^^^  of  a  ship*.    These  reasons 
wl^re  more  thaQ  sufficient  to  convince  etymologists,  that  Parisii  csLmt  from    , 
C      w^flttjAj,  nfar  to  Isis ;  the  Greek  and  Celtic  having  been  origifialiy  the, 
same,  and  both  using  the  same  characters.     I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  Ma, 
etymology,  but  Moreau  de  Mautoarwas deceived,  when  he  maintained f, 
that  that  goddess  was  not  worshipped  by  the  Gauls,  even  after  their  sub. 
jeAion  to  the  Romans.    Her  priest  had  their  college  ^t  Issi,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Vincent,  afterwards  St.  Geroiain  des  Prea,  was  built  oa  the  ancient 
ytrins  of  her  temple  J . " 

The  «*  Advertisement**  is  followed  by  a  "  Preface,*'  from  which 
We  Icam,  that  Paris,  a  second  Troy,  had  suffered  a  ten  years' 
siege,  from  1792  to^  1802,  during  which  time  she  had  been  <<  beset  ^ 
with  troubles  from  without,  and  violent  agitations  from  within,  and 
pirpetml  spoil;**  a  city  ie^ej  with  spoils  is  a  new  spe£lacle  for  the  woi>» 
dering  traveller.  Of  spoil,  indeed,  Paris  has  certainly  had  her  shafe, 
for  she  is  gorged  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  nations,  and  of  murdered 
individuals,  if  the  author  had  represented  her  as  the  grand  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  he  wpuld  have  been  mpre  corre^,  and  more  intelligible. 
In  179^,  Paris  was  all  confusion  and  disorder;  but  in  1802,  our  au« 
thor  says,  **^  I  find  it  swept  and  garnished,  restored  to  its  senses,  and^ 
In  its  right  mind,**  Most  unquestionably^  if  this  were  his  real  opi* 
nion,  he  could  not  be  in  Ais  right  mind.  It  was  necessary,  however^ 
that  he  should  say  so,  as  he  <:ouIa  find  fio  olher  excuse  for  giving  to  Iii^ . 
book  of  scraps  the  foolish  title  which  it  bears;  But  he  is  so  eloquent, 
and  so  argumentative  on  this  subje(£|,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  i|i* 
justice  not  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
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*  See  La^antius,  Apuleius,  and  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanomm. 

f  Histoire  de  rAc^emie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iii.  p*  29^,  D.Mafu 
tin  (in  his  Relizion  of  the  G^uls^  vol.  ii.  p»  295,)  proves  this,  by  montu 
iBlents  with  which  the  academician  in  question  ought  to  have  be^  ac«  . 
qoainted.  The  fowii  of  Melun  having  adopted  the  worship  of  Isis, 
changed  its  ancient  natne  (MeUdunumj  for  that  of  Iseos  or  Isia.  Abbon* 
carmen  3.  lib.  i,  * 

\  This  celebrated  temple  of  Isis,  says  Sauval,  which  gave  its  name  ta 
the  whote  country,  was  served  by  a  college  of  priests,  who  lived,  as  it  ift 
believed,  at  Issi,  ih  a  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible  at  the 
commencementof  the  present  century »       .  ' 

-  "  But 
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.  ^'  Bat  since  we  aUset  things  and  persons  with  difienent^f es  fatid  itMf 
fortttnatdy  for  the  general  content,  and  the  acquisition  of  tenth  and  reality  )f^ '' 
many,  probably,  will  be  zQore  inclined  to  find  fault  than  to  commend; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  soaie  balance  between  panegyric  and  pas. 
quinade,  and  prevent  the  preponderance  of  censure,  I  have  resoled  to  re* 
serve  the  good  part  to  myself,  and  leave  the  bad  for  my  fellow-travellers ; 
just  as  the  hero  -of  Ivry  served  his  prime  minister,  by  giving  him  all 
bis  troubl^ome  affairs  to  negotiate,  and  keeping  the  /ar^of  favours,  and  . 
xhe  dispensation  of  benefits,  in  his  own  hands." 

This  is  a  most  curious  reason  truly  for  misleading  the  public*^    The 
author  thinks  that  more  will  be  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise, 
which  is  a  t^cit  admission  that  he  thinks  there  is  more  just  grotnid  fbr 
blame  than  for  commendation ;  and^  on  this  account,  and  not  from 
any  conviction  of  the  justice  or  propriety  of -his  condu£t,  he  deter- 
mines to  praise  whatever  he  beholds.     Why,  in  the  naitie  of  common 
sense,  aye,  and  of  comqajn  honesty  too,  why  prevent  the  preponderance 
of  censure^  if  censure  be  called  for  by  justice,  anApronounced  by  truth  ? 
What  is  this  but  to  say,  there  is  too  much  truth  on  one  side,  so  I  will 
« throw  in  a  little  falsehopd  on.  the  other?    Mr.  S.  W.  should  be  told, 
however,  that  the  hero  of  Ivi'y  affords  no  sanftion  to  such  prepeste* 
rousant)  reprehensible  condu^Sl :  his  honest  heart  was  a  stranger  to  du* 
plicity,  imposition,  and  fraud  \  his  tongue  was  the  herald  of  truth ; 
and  he  never  ^uglit  for  a  pretext  to  give  to  his  language  the  varnish  of 
,    falsehood  ;  he  had  his  frailties  ;   and  who  is  without  them  ?    but  an 
avowed  admiration  of  the  fruits  of  theft  and  murder,  without  a  detesta- 
tion of  the  thief  and  assassin,  was  certainly  not  one  of  them.  We  do  not 
mean  to  charge  the  author  with  the  a<^ual  commission  offalsebood,jbut 
merely  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 'his  motive,  and  the  danger  of  his  in- 
ference.    He  represents  the -Parisians  as  the  same  lively,  gay,  thought- 
less: race  as  tliey  always  were.     Not  having  seeri  them  burselves  since 
the  revolution,  we  can^ohly  say,  that  his  account  differs  toto  cotlo  from 
the  various  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  other  travellers, 
from  men,4oo,  who  knew  the  French  well  under  the  Monarchy,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  falsehood  or  deceit.     He  justifies  all  the  opulent 
upstarts  of  the  da^,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of, 
nor  agents  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  only  reaped  the  fruits  of  it; 
in  other  words,  they  did  not  commit  robberies  themselves,  they  only 
received  the  stolen  goods  I  Blessed  morality  this !  But  the  a^ertion  is 
at  variande  with  the  fafik.     Was  not  the  Imperial  Ruffian  himself  one 
of  the  prime  authors  and  agents  ofthe  revolotiort  ?  Were  not  most  of 
his  family,  his  brother-in-law,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  cut- 
throat Maraty  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  generals,  among  the  most 
^ftiveof  the  regicidal  gang?  Let  the  author  amuse  himself  as  much 
Ashe  pleases  with,  his  fantastical  speculations,   but  let  him  not  pervert 
faffs!  Tlic  Corsican,  he  thinks,  hdiS ^nished th^  rtoolutioft,  and  riie 
reign  of  peace  and  good  order  is^xestorcd  !   We  fear  he  will  find  that 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  yet  to  come. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  amusement  and  infonHatioQ  to  be  derived 
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from  a  perusal  of  these  epistolary  scfaps,  we  sbaO  extract  tWo  whole 
fages  of  matter. 

"  There  are  about  sixteen  theatres  open  almost  every  night*  At  the 
Francois  the  best  ador  is  half  an  Englishman^  his  name  i&  Talma ;  the  best " 
aftress  is  Mademoibelle  Duchesnoy,  who  is  not  twenty. years  old.  Talma'i 
great  part  is  Orestes,  and  Mademoiselle  Duchesnoy's  is  Phedre.  There  is  ^' 
small  piece  of  one  a^  represented  every  now  and  then  on  this  stage^  which  ha^ 
great  merit  in  exhibiting  the  manners  dt  la  'vi9iUi  caur  t^ts  I'mtckm-regifne^ 
ThecKaraders  are  a  financier's  widow  and  her  daughters^  a  young^eoloiiel, 
who  is  a  itiarquis,  an  old  officer,  a  baron,  a  physician,  an  abbe,  and  a  wit, 
Qtbel  esprit^     It  was  first  adied  in  1764."       .  >' 

By  multiplying  the  number  oriines  in  this  quotation  by93^tke 
reader  will  have,  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  ooatained  in  this  octavo 
volume.  ,.  ^ 

The  whole  is  so  trifling,  as  our  readers  may  perceive  by  the  speci-^ 
men  adduced,  a^  to  be  'almost  beneath  criticism.  But  it  is  really  la« 
mencable  to  find  so  many  violations  of  grammar,  and  of  all  the  rules  of 
good  composition,  as  are  bi^re  exhibited,  in  any  production  of  a  classical 
scholar. .  T>^o  or  three  instances  of  this  defect  (from  many  which 
might  be  produced)  in  addition  to  those  already  exhibited,  will  suffice* 

"  The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  the  great  feature  of  Paris, '  which  is 
itself  a  vast  bonbonniere^  an  immense  academi*  dejeuy  and  an  enormous  tahk 
d'hote;  where  all  natives  meet,  like  travellers  through  a  desertj  at  a  wa- 
tering-place."  P.  6. 

**  Here  it  is  that  the  Jugemeia  de  Salomon  is  adled,  which  was  brought 
OQt  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  10,  and  ran  for  forty  nights  j  and  Ma*, 
dame  Angot,  of  which  something  has  been  said."  P.  2 1  • 

la  page  loS,  we  are  told  of  **  alkys  (for  avenues)  and  walks  hut^ 
toned  on  each  side  with  lines  of  flower*pots."  In  the  same  page, 
1800  French  livres  are  said  to  be  nearly  700/.  sterling  \  whereas  they 
are  exactly  750/. 

The  reader  is  perpetually  disgusted  with  the  constant  recurrence  of 
French  words  or  phrases,  with  which  these  scraps  are  copiously  in* 
terlarded^  and  whicb^tan  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
prove  that  the  authpr  understands  them,  which,  however,.  Is  by  no 
means  so  self-evident  as  he  may  imagine; 
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•  '  ■  .  ■' 

'  NEVER,  not  only  since  t^e  commencement  of  our  critical  law 
bourSy  but  during  the  whole  coprse  of  dur  natural  lives^  have  we  ex* 
perienced  so,  much  astonishment  and  disgust  at  the  pei;usdl  of  any 
boolf  or  books,  as  we  have  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  various: 
traSs  now  upon  our  t^ble.  We  have  frequently  seen  mcn»  inj^amed 
by  the  spirit  of  party,  corae  forward  to  accuse  their  pdlitica]  oppo- 
nents, with  all  the  warmth,  and  with  all  the  virulence,  which  such  a 
spirit  i,s  so  apt  to  engemler ;  but  n^ver,  till  this  hour,  did  we  see  or  hear 
of  an  individual,  wbp  had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  and  charafier 
of  a  GENTLEMAN,  spontaneously  stand  forth,  as  a  public  accuser, 
with  the  avowed  objedt  of  submitting  to  legal  investigation  the  public 
condu(^  of  an  ofiicer  whose  charaaer,  for  upwaros  of  thuty  years 
that  he  had  served  his  Sovereign,  faitlifully  and  honourably,  the  breath 
of  calumny  had  never  once  dared  xp  assail,  and  who  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  country  ;  and,,  so  standing  forth,  promulgate,  while 
the  suit  was  still  pending,  as  if  with  a  view  to  prej^ddice  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him,  the  most  violent  abuse» 
the  most  scandalous^  inVe^iveSy  and  the  most  licentious  attack^i  that 

ever* 
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ever  isslocd  ffom  •  the  pen  even  of  an  uneducated  and  an  unt)rincipbd 
hireling  I    That  Mr.  Fullarton  then  shoijild  do  this,-^a  man  9fho  had 
once  the  honour  of  bearing  a  Commission  in  hjs  Majesty's  Service ;  a: 
,  man  who  states  himself  to  be  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respe6)able> 
bouse,  aod  to  be  aiiied  to  a  nobie^family  ;  a  mantoo,  who  is  privileged 
to  tack  F.R.S.  to  his  name;  that  such  a  man  should  have  ransacked 
t{it  scores  of  Billingsgate,  to  overwhelm  his  vidlim  with  abuse  instead 
ofargamenc;  that  ne  should  have  thought  his  ipse  dixit  cqUal  to  tho 
fiat  oF omniscience,  and  assertion  tantamount  to  proof,  is  sumcient,  oar 
readers  will  admit,  to  excite  both  astonishment  and  disgust,  in  an^.  ra- 
liooaland  welUformed  mind.     We  seem,  indeed,  alter  exammine 
these  numerous  and  ponderous  documents,  as  if  we  had  just  awakened 
from  a  dream  ;  we  can  scarcely  credit  our  senses  ;  we  can,  with  dif- 
ficulty, belreve  that  the  objedls  which  have  fixed  our  attention  are 
feaiy  and  that  the  scene  which  we  have  contemplated  has  taken  place 
on  British  ground!  Had  these  fads  been  presented  to  us  without 
naaoes,and  in  a  different  language,  we  should  have  instantly  fixed  the 
scene  in  revolutionary  Francci  and  have  considered  Fouqmer  TiM/ill,4 
as  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

But  compelled  as  we  are,  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  to  ac« 
knowledge  (hat  ^e  are  awake ;  that  the  books  before  ns  are  really 
what  they  profess  to  be^  and  chat  Mr.  Fulianon,  of  FuUartoo,  or  laird 
of  that  ilk,  and  F.R.S.  is  in  truth  the  author  of  the  two  quartos  on 
our  table,  and  that  tfiey  do  in  hSt  contain  all  that  we  have  stated 
them  to  contain,  it  becomes  opr  duty  (and  the  most  irksome  duty  it 
is  that  we  ever  had  to  perform)  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
them. 

We  must  premise,  that  Mr.  Fullarton  has  to  thank  his  trusty  ^^^^ 
Mr.  M'Callum^  for  forcmg  our  attemion  to  this  controversy.  The 
Reviewer  of  his  book,  for  exposing;  as  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  do, 
the  flagrant  falsehoods,  and  the  libellous  tendency  of  his  Travels  in  Trini' 
dad,  wa9  attacked  by  the  author  in  the  most  scurrilous  ibannen  The 
merits  both  of  the  assailant  and  the  party  assaulted,  as  far  as  the  obser« 
vaiioQS  on  the  book  are  concerned,  are  now  before  the  public,  who  will 
decide  between  them.  But  the  nature  of  the  attack  convinced  ns,  that 
there  was  something  more  at  stake  than  the  mere  repatation  of  as  stu- 
pid a  book  as  ever  was  read ;  and  this  convi£lion  engendered  in  ns  a 
wish  ID  ioqoire,  and  a  determination  to  investigate.  We  have  ac* 
Gordiogly  examined,  with  die  most  minute  attention,  every  document 
wfaidi  we  have  been  able  to  procure ;  and,  we  think,  we  have,  ac 
ieogth^  afier.modi  labour,  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  subje^ 

Mr.  FoilartOQ  has  appealed  to  the  public,  and  has,  of  course,  called 
vpQo  the  public  to  jodge  between  him  and  his  opponents.  Thoo^ 
he  have  involved,  by  a  mode  of  crimination  peculiar  to  himself,  every 
io£vidaal,  of  whatever  rank  or  description*  who  has  presumed  either 
io  ynrinp  the  piopiiety  of  his  coodnd,  or  to  justify  the  character  of  the 
he  has  attacked,  io  one  indiscriminate  sweep  of  censure 
i,  tfaeo^  he  bsBfc  affixed,  widi  ibat  CAriaim  ckartty^  whieh 
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shki^  ibrth  so  Imiinbtidy  in  ail  ho  Mtneations  and  remarks,  tht 
sjtajap  of  some  base  or  seliish  motive  on  every  one  who  has  presumed 
to  iiSkv  from  him  in  opinioa,  or  who  has  even  dared  to  sp€ak  truth ; 
gnawed  alike  hy  his  autlioritati  ve  tone,  by  his  audacious  inve(ttt yes,  and 
by  his  dark  ixha  insidious  insinuations,  we  will  cell  him  to  his  teeth, 
that^  liaving  never  either  seen  or  commuojcated  with,  di»e<Sly  or  in-^ 
£re<91y.  Colonel  Pidloa  or  himself,  that,  afi^ated  by  no  motive,  wish^ 
or  desire,  but  tliat  which  is  the  cause  and  the  stimulus  of  ait  our  la- 
bours, the  establishment  of  truth,  and  .the  promotion  of  justice;  we> 
have  studiously  eiuieavoured  to  <}ualifv  ourselves  for  giving  a  decided 
ofMRton  on  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits^  of  his  condu£^,  on  the  pre-^ 
slsnc  occasion ;  and  that  we  shall  give  it  without  reserve  or  disguise. 

On  the.  first  and  cursory  view  of  this  question,  we  were  ratlier' 
dtsposedto  consider  it  as.  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  as  one  which  iii* 
volved  the  credit  and  character  of  two  gentlemeny  to  whom  the  mode  of 
self-vindication  should  be  exclusively  l^ft.     But  we  l\ad  not  proceeded 
j&r,  before  we  found  that  we  had  laboured  under  a  great  mistake ;  that- 
Mr%  Fuliartoa  protested  solemnly  against  the  atto|)cion  of  any  .such 
idea,  and  before  he  had  fully  convinced  us  that  all  ddicatj  was  entirely*; 
out  of  the  question.     In  this  point,  then,  we  concur  with  him  (to  a 
certain  extent),  and  are  niosc^ecirled^y  of  opinion,  that  it  has  indeed 
JA^mfj^r  a  public  question,  and  one  involving  consequences  of  a  very 
serious  nature  indeed.     To  the  public  all  the  parties  concerned  have* 
made  their  appeal ;  every  circumstanco,  therefore,  attending  these  ex- 
^'aordinary  transa&ions,  not  only  thecondu&but  ih^.tAvtiz;€s  of  each 
iodivitfaial  who  has  takea  a  part  in  it,  are  fair  and  proper  suhje£^s  for 
the  public  to  investigate^  and  to  characterize.     Upon  this  ground  and- 
^  this  principle  it  is  that  we,  who  aspire,  in  our  critical  capacity,  to  en« 
UgKten  (he  public  mind^and  to  lead  it  to  a  right  and  ayW  decision,  shall 
proceed  in  our  investigation  of  the  subjefl.  -      ^         . 

It  may  be  necessary  first,  briefly  to  state  to  oui*  readers,  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  (he  two  principal  patties,  Brigadi^-general  Pi<fion 
and  Mr. .  Fuilarton,  F.R.S.  On  tlie  conquest,  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  early  in  the- year  1797^  that 
gallant. comii:und(tr,.  who  was  not  more  acute  to  descry  tlian  eager  to 
reward  distingviished  merit,  conferred  the  government  of  the  conquered- 
settlement  on  Cdonel  Pi<5ion.  He  tdd  this  officer,  in  whom  he  had', 
a  perfeiSl  confidence,  a  confidence  which  in  him  was  always  the  fruit 
of  knowledge  and  experieiice,  that  he  had  not  a  great  army  to  leave 
bin\,  but  he  vested  him  with  great  powers,  which,  in  the  critical 
situation  of  the  island,  he  knew  to  be  necessary^.     Bei^^ve  he  left  the-. 

•  .       *      place, 
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♦  Sir  {Ulph  Abercromby's  words,  as  reported  by  Lieu  tenant. colonel 

Draper j[  were^  ^'  I  have  placed  you  in  a  trying  atid  delicate. situation,  a|id,' 

Uhgnt  you  any  ch^ce  of  pvercoming  .th^    difficulties  opposed  «o.  you^i 

t  cannot  leave,  ypu.a    sjtrong  ^garrisouA  bu^  I  siall  j;ive  you.  ample; 

.    -     -"  V  ...  powers." 
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jdaec,  Sir  Ralphs  in  Yirmc  of  the  awthdrity  vested  fit  Kro^by  his  Sove-  . 
rei«H,  aj;>|>  >intett  Mn  Niliell  Chief  Jocfgc  and  Auditor  ot  Trinidad, 
ami  gave  him  imint^ions.  for  his  conduct  in  officr.     By  these  instruct* 
rions;  he  was  ordered  to  <b  every  thing  appertaining  to  his  office,  con-' 
fonnabty  to  the  insiruft ions  and   powers  which  be  should  receive 
froiin  liim  (Sir  Ralph)  throuj^h  Govcrpr>r  PuSton,  ^*' tvhosf  instru^hm 
tmdfofivers  an  considered  to  b€  of  equal  force  as  if  given  under  my  hand.^' 
Sir  Ralph  here  expressly  told  chis  new  jutlge,  that  the  forms  of  the 
Spanish  law  were  not  to  be  s:ri£lty  adhered  to,  because  they  wouU!  be 
produdlive  of  confusion^  hut  that  he-would  receive  if>sirw£^ions/>'d^  f^t 
Governor^  as   to  the  i^ecessary  deviations  from  thpTii.     Sir  Ralph  soaP 
pended  tlic  jissessor^gtneral^  the  legcd  atlviser  of  the  Spanish  jurfgeS/ 
aiid  authorized  Mr.  Nihell    "  to  proceed  in  all  causes,  whether' civil 
or  crimlnaU  "ivithmtt  afiy  assessor^  ah  hough  it  may  be  contrary  t»  tie  form 
ands^rit  of  the  "Spanish  liws.^'  To  such  proceedings  Sir  Ralph  gave'valiu* 
dity  hy  his  instructions,  and  ordered  the  sentences  consequent  thereon" 
to  l>e  execu^d.  He  farther  said,'  **  You  are  hereby  required  to  ihortei^  bni 
amplify  the  proceed! ng;;,  atul  to  terminate  ail  causes  in  the  most  expe*' 
ditious  and  Jeast.expensive'>manfterihaki  the  circumstances  of  them  will 
admit,  according  to  tlie  di(£lat<3s  of  your  conscience,  thdbest  of  your 
abilities^  and  coiiformably  10  the >insti^u£l tons  you  shall  receive  A'om' 
LieutenanVcoloncl  fi^ow^- ^ahJnugh  it  shauid  he  contrary  t6  the  ttsuat' 
fraiitce  of  the  Spaniih  govern^int/*     He  added,  that  in  civil  causes,' 
where  the  ob^e£k  ot  litigation  r^r^/^/if^  in  value  500/.  there  shoidd  be^ 
an.  appeal .  alio  wed  to  the   King  in  CoufKJl.;  -^^t  and  in  all  cnmihal 
causes,  the  SKpi|)eal  isto  he  to  the  Governor  ;  and  na  sentence  is  to  be  exc'^ 
attedtmtil  apfnnved  hy  him*/^ 

It  is  evident  irom  these-  instru(Sions,  {hat  Governor  PiiSon  most 
have  h.cii  entrusted  with  very  great  powers  indeed*  In  his  hand  was' 
placed  the  sword*  of  the  law  ;.  in  his  bosom  was  deposited  the  fountain 
of  mercy.  ^  The  situation  was  one  of  great  anxiety,  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  of' great  responsihility.  Such  a  situation,  we  are  bold  to~ 
say,  as,  (if  some  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  respe6l  of  Colonel  Piilon's  conduct  are  to  be  received  ii%' 
hwjf  no  man  in  his  semes  will  ever  again  accept.  At  this  ^ime,  he 
had  no  oode  of  laws  to  d^reidl  his  conduct,  for  the  Spanish  larws  vcere 
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powers."     He  said,    '' Execute  Spanish  law  as  well  as'  you  can.     Do' 
joitice  according  to  yourconftcience,  and  th^t  is  all  thkt  can  be  expeded 
from  you.     His  Majesty's  government  will  be  mioutely  informed  oi  your 
sitQatiton«  and  no  doubt  will  make  all  due  allowances.*' — Address  to  the  British 
FuhiiCf  p.  132.*  ^ 

•  For  a  co|^  6f  these inatru^ionSj  as  well  as  foir  other  most  important 
docoments,  and  for  a  most  luminous  and  comprehensive  yieW  of  the  whole  . 
of  this  question,  we,  aAd  the  poblic,  are  indebted  to  Lieurenant.colonel 
Diaper^of  the  Guards,  every  page  of  whose  "Address"  betrays  tlie  tuanly 
tpirit  of  the  soldkr^  and  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  gentleman. 

E  3  '     '    virtuaUy, 
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virtuaDy,^to  a  certain  extent,  abrc^ted  (forms  and  substance  of  law 
I^ing  so  closely  interwoven,  that  the  first  cannot  be  destroye(|  without 
aiSeaing  the  last),  he  was  deprived  of  the  regular  adthorized  legal 
adviser;  and  his  own  honour  and  his  own  conscience,  to  which 
Sir  ^lalph,  who  knew  tliem  well,  specifically  referred,  were,  in  faS, 
his  principal  >guides,  and  he  was  assured,  that  in  following  tkem^  he 
would  meet  with  every  indulgence  and  allowance  from  tKe  British 
Ministers  which  his  situation  required.  Whether  he  has  experienced 
such  indulgence,  will  be  hereafter  seen. 

A  question  may  possibly  arise  here  (for  after  what  we  have  seen,  we 
consider  every  thing,  in  the  way  of  accusation^  as  possible),  whether  or 
no  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  authorized  to  vest  such  powers  in  any 
Oovcrnor  ;  whether  there  existed  any  right  in  the  Sovereign  to  dele- 
jgate  such  authority  ;  whether,  if  he  were  not  avithorized,  or,  being  au- 
thorized, the  right  of  delegation  did  not  exist;  whether,  in  that  case, 
we  say,  the  Governor  was  justifiable  in  a£Ung  upon  his  instpudions  ? 
We  propose  these  questions  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majestv's  Mi- 
nisters, becau^  they  must  be  solved,  before  we  can  come  to  .a  right  un-> 
derstandiog  of  the  immediate  subjeft  of  discussion.  We  have  no- 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  if  there  existed  no  legal  power  in  the  Sove- 
reign to  confer  such  .authority.  Governor  Pi<5lon  cannot  bejustified, 
on  A^j-zz/groqnds,  for  obeying  his  instni6)ions.  We  will  put  a  parallel 
case.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Home  Department  has  been  in 
the  habit,  during  war,  of  giving  instruftions  to  magistrates,  to  send  per- 
sons brought  befpre  them  for  trifling  oflFencesi  on  board  the  tender.' 
The  magistrates  have,  no  doubt,  atied  upon  such  instrudlions ;  but  it  is 
perfeAly  clear,  that  if  an  aftion  was  to  be  brought  in  any  such  case, 
where  a  landsman  had  been  so  impressed^  as  it  were,  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  wotilc)  not  be  admitted  as  a  legal  justification  of  the 
2^51,  We  have  said  that  these  are  parallel  cases ;  but  we  m\ist  be  un. 
derstood,  with  some  modification  of  the  averment,  for  we  mean  to 
s|iy,.  that  thev  are  parallel  only  as  far  as  Governor  Pidlon  can  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  a  purely  civil  capacity.  Whether  he  did  or  did 
not  so  aiSl,  is  a  very  different  question.  We  have,  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  opinion,  that  the  King  has  unque^stionably  the  right  to  dele-» 
gate  such  authority  as  that  which  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  exercised  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  Governor  Pidton  is  fully  justifiable  for 
having  afled  upon  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  Sir  JRalph,  in  virtue 
of  such  authority.  But  let  us  conjure  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  th^  consequences  which  any  doubts  upon  this  subje£fc 
(and  doubts  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  entertained  by'  some)  may 
produce.  What  insubordinatiqn  in  the  army  will  inevitably  fdlbw  ? 
'  What  injury  to  the  service  will  of  necessity  accrue?  But  it  is  suffix 
cient.merely  to  hint  at  such  consequences,  to  make  the  immense  im- 
portance of  them  apprepated  and  felt. 

,  The  necessity  of  such  instrudiions  af  he  gave  to  the  GovcrrK>r,  were 
unquestionably  felt  by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Island  W^s^ 
IP  a  great  measure,  peopled  by  ^  banditti,  the  very  scum  and  outcast 
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of  society,  who  had  fled  from  merited  piinfshmenr»  either  from  the 
other  island$>  or  from  the  Spanish  Main.  Not  more  than  a  month  after 
Brigadier-eeneral  Pidlon  had  assumed  the  government  of  Trinidad, 
be  was  addressed  by  a  large  body  of  respeftable  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors, who  gave  the  foUowmg  pi£lure  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
sidence: 

*^  Murders  and  robberies  committed  with  iilipunity ;  widows  and  or. 
jdians  despoiled,  inheritanoes  plundered,  creditors  and  debtors  equally 
ruined  pi  affairs  of  the  most  simple  nature  ;  unfortunate  colonists,  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  long  and  painful  labours^, 
which  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  existence  to  their  families,  de- 
voured without  pity  in  the  most  trilling  discussion,  like  a  vi^m  fattened 
till  then  only  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Niheil  himself,  the  very  judge  appointed  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  was,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1796,  the  year  before  the  Island 
was  taken,  shot  at  in  the  streets^  while  in  the  a£lual  exercise  of  magis^ 
teridl  dutiesi  One  negro f  wlfo  was  near  him^  received  a  mortal  wound  \ 
4t  second  negro  was  wounded;  and  a  relation  of  Mr,  NiheWs^  who  stood 
close  to  him  at  the^ime,  received  a  ball  in  the  skirts  of  his  coat  *.     > 

In  short,  the  island  was  in  a  lawless  state ;  or,  indeed,  in  a  worse 
situation  than  if  there  had  been  no  law  ;  for  the  Spanish  law  seems 
only  to  have  been  administered  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  and  injus-' 
tice.  i^o  wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  sboukl  perceive 
the  danger  of  leaving  the  colony  any  longer  in  such  a  state ;  and,  at 
the  saoM  time,  the  necessity  of  investing  a  Governor  with  arbitrary^ 
and  almost  unlimited,  powers,  as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the 
enormous  evils  which  prevailed  there,  and  of  restoring  it  from  anarchy^ 
to  order. 

We  have  so  far  considered  Governor  Pi6ton  as  being  authorized  to 
aft  without  any  attention  tb  the  Spanisli  laws  ;  for  certainly,  in  our 
conception,  the  powers  vested  in  him  extended  so  far.  But,  however^ 
he  found  it  expedient,  and  accordingly  resolved,  to  let  the  Spanish  law 
still  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  decision  in  ordinary  cases,  subject  to 
such  alterations  and  modificatiohs  in  form,  and  in  tiie  mode  of  proceed^ 
iug,  as  were  pointed  out,  or  rather  alluded  to,  in  his  instruftions ; 
especially  as.  to  expediting  processes,  and  abridging  the  expence  of 
them,  as  much  as  possible.  Here,  however,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  how  a  British  o£5cer,  who  had  never  been  resident  in  Spain,  and 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  law,  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  th© 


*  Our  readers  are  requested  to  observe,  that  whatever  fads  we  relate,' 
we  state  from  authentic  documents  before  us.     This  fad  comes  from  Mr, 
Nihell's  own  authority,  when  examined  upon  oath  before  Governor  Hislop 
4n  the  Court  of  Session  at  Trinidad,  on  the  loih  of  June,  1805. 
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]Ciii|;*s  Be!pch  bimiself  may  oatumlly  b^.&upposed,  r$li«uI4.,be  able  toad^ 
rtiinjstar  justice,    in  coniFormity  whh   it?      This  aiffipulry  had„  no 
doubt,  suggested  itself  to  the  penetrating  mind  of  the  Commandier  io 
Chief*  and  had  operated  as  ofie  of  the  reasons  for  didlating  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  Qovernoi*.     But  the  latter  was  called  upon  toito^  innmedi* 
ately  ;  he  had  no* time,  therefore,  to  study  the  law  ; — what  then  was  he 
to-do?     He 'did   that  which    an  honourable   and   cont^cientious  nmn, 
eagcir  to  do  impartial  justice,  pljced  in  such  a  situation,  naturbUy  would 
do.     He  trusted  to  the  magistracy,  to  the  judges,' who  had  been  bng 
]^thehabi^  of  afling  upon-  the  law,*  and  who,  of  cotirsc,  miist  have 
bcdi  supposed^  to  understand  it  hest,  for  a  due  and  ri^ht  inrcfprctatioii 
of  It.     And,  as  to  such-new  measures  as  ^wouUl  best  promote  the  real 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  colonists,  he  consulted  spch  of  thd  residents 
of  all  countries,  as  enjoyed  the  highest  charafters  for  imcgf  ity  kid 
Jcnowledge;  and  this  his  acquaintance  with  the   French  and  Spaivish 
languages  enabled  him  to  do.     Among  others,  he  particularly  conw 
suited  a  Spanish'  gentleman,  named  Don  Christoval  dk  Kobles, 
vrho  had  Jivdd  more  than  half  a  century   in  Trinidad,  and  wbu  wa^s 
universali'v  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  his  talents.     This  worthy 
Spaniard  delivered  his  answer  to  the  Governor*^  application  in  writing^ 
apdforthe  knowledge  of  this  valuable  document,  we  are  indebted  to 
Xficurenant-cojonel  Draper.     The  l>eginning  of  it  we  shall  quote,  iof 
Justification  of  our  asset  tioa  respc£ling  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad, 

ff  Tb^  p^pulathtt  is  moitiy  tompoud  of  refugfet  and  desperate  chnraBerSi 
who  hawe  b^eu  implicated  hi  tb^re hellions  and  massacres' tff  all  the  tttsj^hhour^ 
ytgJ^Unds  \  theip principles  areiinconipatihle  npith  mil  regular  go^vetnmentsi 
^nd  their  in^ueteracy  to  your  nation  is  irrecMcileahle*  The  timidity  /if  the  for 'i 
HUT  ^oyernment  suffered  their  crimes  to  pass  Hnfnnisbed^  and  at  your  arrival^ 
they  ^tvere  actually  masters  of  the  island.  You  may  judge  of  the  .  jjjimbeti 
capal^le  of  bearing  ^rms,  'by  the  application  of  the  French  Coftsul  to  the 
Governor,  on  the  appearance  of.  the  British  fleet,  when  he  offered  him  th^ 
assistance  of  3000  repilblicans,  which  (not  being  inclined  to  make  any  re^ 
ttstahce)  he  thought  proper  to  decline." 

Wc  request  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  statem<^nt, 
because  it  dire^ly  contradifls  the  positive  assertions  of  Mr.  Fullarton  ; 
and  we  desire  them  to  reflefl  for  a  moment  on  the  very  criikal  circum- 
stances in  which  Governor  Pidon  wajs  now  placed.  If,  after  he  had 
recf  ived  such  imtru^ons  frotn  his  Commander  in  the 'first  ptace^  ancf 
such  information  as  that  of  this  Spanish  gentleman  in  the  second,  he 
had  aded  with  hesitation  and  timidity ;  if,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
form  or  letter  of  the  Spanish,  aye,  or  of  the -Br/// jA  law,  he  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  lawless  band  of  murderous  republicans  whFch  in-' 
fcsted  this  devoted  colony;— wouM  not  his  enemies,,  and  friends 
too,  have  had  ample  grounds  for  accusing  him  of  a  gros^  and  scanda- 
lous breach  of  duty  ?  Unquestionably  they  would ;  and  though,  a  under 
the  pretext  of  such  rigid  adherence^  he  might,  possibly,  have  screened 
bmsdf  froiQ  puoish^ent,  he  wotUd  iofaUibly  have  incurred  the  indig- 
nation 
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xrso^fii crerf  loyti)  ta\ijt£t,  2nd  the  cDntempt'  of  ihcwbole  colomr; 
True  to  his  trust,  iiowever,  his  honour,  and  himself,  he  did  not  so  ai^ 
fje  followeiihi!  instructions ;  heprofiteJ  by  the  informadon  wiiich  he 
had  received  ;  and  the  happiest  cvnscqucnccii  ensued  to  Che  island  troin 
jlic  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  ^oveamicnc.  liaiipears,  from  the  evi- 
dence, upon  oa(h,  of  (tie  most  Tcspe<!^lable  iidiahiuinfs  ot  Tiinid^jd^  that 
the  Governor!  hy  tkis  measures,  effected  a  total  change  in  tlie  island,  T 
j-estcjred  it  to  pcrtcfl  onler,  gavt-  full  security  to  the  )>ersons  and  pro- 
pcrcies  of  individuals,  prombieil  the  internal  prosperity  and  the  comtncTCf 
of  the  colony,  repressed  ihe  spirit  and  silencc4,ihe  voice  of  disafFedioa, 
and  received,  a?  he  most  richly  deserved,  the  heartfelt  thinks  ofcverJT 
description  ef  persons.  Thus  he  continued  toa^,  and  to  produce  tjjesc 
l)ene6cial  efcdls,  under  the  vague  and  uncenain,  though  great  asd 
extensive,  powers,  which  had  been  vested  itv  him,  until  the  month  of 
September  iSot,  when  he  received  his  commissiQn  as  Governor  anil 
-  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  with  it, 
frech  instrudlions,  which  were  dated  the  hrst  of  the  preceding  June. 

Any  a(9  subsequent  (o  the  receipt  of  these  instrudlions  must,  no 
doubrt,  be  lubisitted  to  the  test  of  the  iostruiflipns  themselves ;  i^  is 
, therefore  necessary  to  know  whether,  in  any  and  in  what  fespedl^. 
they  limit  or  abridge  the  powers  liefore  vested  in  the  Governor  by  (he 
Commander  in  Chief.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  cxtraA  the  fiM| 
claasc,  from  the  copy  printed  by  Lieuienant-colonel  Draper)  whqhat 
the  very  great  merit  cdi  making  no  assertion  of  "importance,,  in  the  di»> 
cuss.ion  of  hissubjeiSl,  un$up|>orted  by  proof. 

"  It  is  our  will  and  ploasure,  that  for. the  present  the    temporary  ad. 
Tninistration  of  the  Island  should,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  peimit^ 
be  exercised  by  you-  accerding  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  hereunto 
.  annexed,   it  emf.rmiiy  to   ti^f  ancititt  lavis   and  iattituliani   ihdx   subiittii, 

L  loilbin  the  mme,  pre-uisat  te  the  mrrftiHir  of  tht  laid  Island  Ko  us,  BUbjcil 

■  to  inch  dirEcilons  as  70U  shall  have,  or  hereafter  receive  from  us  under  oa^ 

^  ligiietoTsign  manual,  or  by  our  ordot  in  ourPrivy  Council,  or  to  such  sodden 

i^  or  unforeseen  emergencies  as  may  render  a  departure  therefrom  absoluteljr 

L  necessary  and  uudvcjidnble,   and  which  you  are  immediately   to  represent 

a  10  one  of  our  principal  SecretiJries  of  Slate  for  our  information  ;  but  it  is 

I  nEverihelcssoar  special  command  that  all  the  powers  of  ihe  executive  govern. 

1  mem  within  the  said  Island,  as  well  civil  as  military,  shall  be  vested  solely     • 

\  in  yoa  our  Governor,  or  the  person    having  the  government  of  the  said 

1  piiairt  as  -were  beretofare  rxer- 
arin  e^tJHniiiin'wUh  tht  ga-ven- 
■!j  19  jau  oiir  Gcaernar,  er  *°  '^1 
Island f^y  ,6,  timebtini^  *^* 

[stand  to  ^-  ^cTtt  vRA*.^^^a 
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He  was  bound,  indeed»  henceforth  to  do  wh^t  he  bad  formerly  dbne, 
tintost  by  choice — to  follow  the  Spanish  laws ;  but  he  wa$  left  in  pos» 
session  of  great  discretionary  power  ;  and  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  en* 
trusted  with  the  same  authority  as  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  under  the  Spanish  government,  which 
was  the  "  royal  audience  ^  at  the  Caraccas.  This  Ac  roost  superfi- 
cial  understanding  mpst  collefk  from  the  preceding  document,  and« 
indeed,  it  is  written  in  such  plain  and  legible  charaaers,  that  it  wouM 
be  folly,  or  rather  presumption,  to  point  it  out  to  our  readers,  had  it 
not  been  tendered,  by  Mr.  FuUartoo,  a  subje<5l  not  merely  of  doubt, 
halt  of  Ktfgation  f 

It  was  in  the  December  following  (l8oi),  that  Louisa  Calderpn, 
Ac  mulatto  girl,  a  perjured  prostitute  and  thief,  was  picquetted,  as  an 
accomplice  in  a  robbery  committed  in  the  house  of  the  man  who  Icept 
licr.  We  merely  notice  the  fadl  here;  tlw^t  our  readers  niay  keep 
tfic>chahi  of  circumstances  unbroken  rn  i\yt\i  memory  ;  we  shall  here- 
after recur  to  it,  having  some  very  ample  comments  to  make  onthat 
liifKXit  dark  and  most  iniquitous  transaction)  the  origin  of  which  was 
ttiarked  by  forgery,  its  progress  stamped  with  perjury,  and  its  conclu- 
iion*-^but,  thank  Heaven,  it  h  not  yet  concluded. 

Governor  Pi£lon  continued  to  a6l  under  his  new  commission,  as 
Be  had  a£led  before  under  his  prfmitive  instructions,  to  the  perfect  sa* 
tisfe6tion  not  only  of  the  respeCtable  part  of  the  Colony,  but  of  hi^ 
Mtijiesty^s  Ministers,  repeatedly  expressed,  until  the  3d  of  Januarys 
1803,  when  Mr.  Fullarton  arrived  as  First  Commissioner*  His  Ma- 
jesty *s  Ministers  had,  the  preceding  summer,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
alter  the  mode  of  governing  this  settlement ;  and  had,  in  fadl,  deter- 
Ittined  to  do,  as  is  occasionally  done  with  the  Great  Seal,  to  put  it  in 
€ommissioH.  Three  Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed  ;  Mr- 
Fullarton  was  the  first.  Brigadier-general  Pi£ton  the  second  (retain* 
ing,  however,  the  exclusive  command  of  the  military),  and  Conuiio* 
4ore  Hood  the  third.  How  a  scheme,  so  novel  in  its  principle^ 
and  so  strange  in  its  nature,  could  have  suggested  itself  to  the  very  in- 
tcUigent  Nobleman  who  then  piesi^led  over  the  colonial  department,  we 
cannot  conceive.  It  enlarged,  indeed,  the  sphere  of  patronage,  but 
it  cramped  the  energies  of^government,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  disunion 
and  anarchy.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Trinidad,  it  was 
the  most  impolitic  and  imprudent  plan  that  could  have  been  adopted* 
A.strong,^iirm,  and  vigorous  Government  was  requisite  ;  its  necessity 
had  been  universally  admitted,  the  admission  had  been  a£ted  upon,  and 
experience  had  given  the  fullest  sandion  to  its  wisdom.  There  was 
no  excuse,  then,  for  the  change  ;  it  was  the  substitution  of  a  direSo^. 
fial  for  a  "monarchical  form  of  government ;  and  its  consequenciss 
might,  we  think,  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Besides,  it  was  a  very 
imseemly  reward  for  the  very  important  services  which'  Brigadier* 
general  ri&on  had  rendered  to  the  Island,  to,  take  from  him  the  chief 
government,  and  to  place  him  below  Mr.  Fullarton.  The  effe^  of 
Siis  virtual  degradation  on  the  colonists  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
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be  pigodicial ;  and  amoag  impartial  and  reflefling  men,  ^tbofe  could, 
scarcely  be  two  opinioiM  on  its  impolicy^  and  impropriety.' 

The  inscrudions  given  to  the  new  Commissioners  had  .nothing  of 
^.rttrospe^ivi  nature,  in  them  ;  Mr.  Fullarton  had  neither  orders,  nor 
aav  authority  whatever  (unless,  which  cannot  be  believed,  they  were 
fnvately  gwtn  for  some  particular  purpose)  to  investigate  ai;d  pro«^ 
flounce  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  ofBrigadier-general  PiSon^s  govern- 
ment; but,  nevertheless,  he  began,  immediately  almost,  to  exercise  such 
authority  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  his  own  accounts,, 
and  from  the  comments  which  they  haye  extorted,  and  the  documents 
which  they  have  drawn  forth,  to  make  such  investigation  his  ^r/Wrj 
objed.     He  very  soon  appears  in  the  high  and  honourable  chara6ler  of 
grand lnqtdshor\  and,/instead  of  promoting  the  objedt  and  end  of  hit 
appointmenf,  he  seems  to  us  so  to  have  adled,  that  if  he  had  wished  to 
create  dissent  ions,  and  to  throw  the  whole  colony  into  confusion  (which 
Jcannot  possibly  be  supposed),  he  could  not  have  taken  more  efle£tive 
means  for  the  grati^cation  of  such  wish. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  so  far,  and  so  muph  more 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subjed,  that  we  find  ft  impossible  to  con« 
elude  it  in  the  present  Number.  We  shall,  therefore,  depart  a  little 
from  the  chronological  order  of  events,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  the  circumstances  of  two  transactions,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  The  first  relates  to  i\\t  forgery  which  we  stated 
to  have  marked  the  origin  of  that  infamous  plot,  for  in  no  other  light 
can  we  possibly  consider  it,  of  the  mulatto  prostitute,  Louisa  Calde^ 
ron,  the  bastard  of  a  bastard's  bastard '^^  and  the  recent  mother  of  -a 
bastard  f^  too,  whom  we  arc  told,  Mr.  Fullarton  did  n^c  blush  to  ren- 
der the  associate  of  his  wife  !     O  tempora  !  O  mores.' 

The  forgery  to  v^i^  we  now  dired  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
was  perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  curate  ,(a  Neapolitan  bv  birth),  as  he  k 
called  (we  should  suppose  rcHorJ^  of  the  church  of  Port  of  Spain« 
This  man  niade  a  false  entry  of  the  birth  of  Louisa  Calderon,  \ti  order 
to  substantiate  the  allegation,  that  she  was  under  fourteen  at  the  time 


'    *  The    following  is   an  extrad  from  the  second  examinationj  upon 
dath^  of  Miss  Louisa  Calderon's  mother. 

"  g.  Was  your  mother  born  in  wedlock  ? — A.  No. 

"  C#  Were  you  born  in  wedlock  ? — A.  No." — R<videncej  p.  115. 

If  our  readers  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  this 
xnteiesting  young  lady,  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fullarton  no  doubt;  must  be, 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  extradl  this  passage  from  the 
'   depoeition  of  the  mother  of  her  illustrious  protegie. 

+  We  have  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  this  interesting  young  lady  has 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  since  she  has  had  th'e  happiness  and  the  honour  of  be- 
ing under  the  protcAion  of  Mr.TuUarton,  of  Fullarton,  F.  R.  S. — Let  it  not 
he  supposed,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  we  mean  to  insinuate,  thkt  the 
Laird  of  Fullarton  is  the  father  of  this  bairne^  yie  abhor  calumny  too 
mpch  in  o^ers,  to  be  guilty  of  it  ourselves..  Miss  Louisa  may  be  called^ 
indeed,  «  The  Public  Ledger"  of  Trinidad,  for  she  is  evidently  <«  open 
to  all  parties/'  though  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  *^  influenced  by  xx>ne/' 

tha^ 
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that  she  was  pufon  the  picquet* ;  and  of  ^cawirtef  thart  sHe  wiB<af  >!!•■ 
age  at  which  the  Spanish  law  does  not  aMowthcmflKSlion  of  to«ttr%. 
As  we  feel  convinced  that  this  one  fa£t  a^rds  a  fair  specimen  of  Uie 
hnpartialhy^   the  fairness^  the  hmwr^  witli  which  the  whole  of  thcJ6^ 
proceedings  have  been  c6nda£led,  we  shall  enter  into  a  full  ex|K)sition 
of  it. — /b  uno  d'lTce  6mnes  f 

In  Mr.  Fullarton's  volaminotK  quarto, 

«* .  tenet  imanahih  multos, 

*'  Scribendl eacoethes^  et  ^tgro  in  corde  seneicit,**^   '  y  •• 

we    find  the    following    adno^st  the  charges^    preferred  by   him, 
^Igainst  Governor  Piflon;  ,  ,.    ,  j.  , 

.    '*  For  the  application  of  tertore>  to  extort  >  con^ssicm  firom  Louisa 
CaliierOn,  «   g^^^  under  fourteen  years    of  age^.  cespe^ing  a  rtthbtry  sm^ 
p^ied  to  have  been  committed^by  Carlo  Gons^Jez  against  Peter  Rti^^/ 
stand  to  have  been. frequently  employed  as  an  agent  by  General  Pidon^*' 
4to.     P.  66.  / 

When  our  readers  shall  rccolledl  that  this  book  was  pnhted  for  the 
avowed  use  of  the  Privy  Council,  before  whom  Mr.  Fullart(m  had 
prefeiTed  a  specific  charge  to  this  eflfedl,  they  will  prohabiv  b«  asto- 
Bished,  anclnot  a  little  indignant,  at  the  cool  ambiguity  of  the  lan- 
guage envployed  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  Here  arc  three  faJfis 
' .  meant  to  be  csta Wished  :  First,  that  Louisa  CaldcFon,  when  put  to  tlie 
torture,  was  under  fourtceh  years  of  age  ;  secondly,  thar  the  robbery »' 
which  was  the  ground  of  her  apprehension,  was  only  suffosed  to  have' 
been  committed  by  Gonsalez ;  and  thirdly;  that  the  man  said  to.  Iiav© 
been  robbed,  Hbs^  an  agent  of  Colonel  Pi<£lon*s.  But  is  it  id  be  en- 
dured) that  a  man,  standing  forth  as' a  public  accuser  in  a  great  criminal 
Uliuie,  shall  insult  the  judges  and  the  puhHc  by  saying,  a$  Mr.  F41I- 
tarton  incessantly  does,  that  tlic  priruripal  fa6ks  are  supposed^o^  are  sUiUdi 
tit  ^xe  understood  XohT^vt,  occurred,  without  condescending  even  to^ 
specify  by  ^^6fli  they  were  so  supposed^  stated^  or  trnderst^df  Is  thU 
the  language  of  justice,  or  of  truth  ?  .Either  be  must  know  that  the 
fa<Ss  wercy^  as  they  were  supposed^  stated^  or  widerftoad iohc  ;  or  that 
jhcy  were  not ;  else  his  inqpisitoria!  powers  must  have  been  exerted 
to  very  little  purpose  indeed  !  If  h9  knew  that  they  ti^rr,  it  was  his^ 
duty  to  make  a  positive  averment  of  them  ;  if  he^kncw  tliat  tbey 
wire  hqU  th^  insinusttion  is  most  indecent,  unmanly  a'lid  unjust.  It  is 
ii!npossible  to  mistake  the  significant  allusion  in  the  last  sentence,  re<« 
spefb'ng  the  <7^^;7ry  of  Ruez;  it  was  meam  to  affix  a  dishonourable 
motite  on  the  condudl:  of  Colonel  Pidon  in  the  affair  in  question; 
and  to  make  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Public  believe>  that  the  Go- 


'  ♦  We  cannqt  here  too  strongly  reprobate  this  naost  infamous  peryersion- 
of  language,  in  calling  the  punishment  of  the  picqmety  the  ordinary  punish- 
jnent  in  use  in  all-dur  regiments  of  cavalry,  putting  tojbe  torture.  Hence, 
forth,  no  d6ubt,  when  a  dragoon  shall  have  suffered  Siucb  punishment,  we 
fhall  be  tdd  in  the  newspapers,  that  he^^^i  been  put  tw  the  tortut^  ! 
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ipernor  was  not  aAoated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  in  acquiescing  ia  the 
punishment  of  the  mulatto  prostitute,  but  by  some  base  and  rdterestedf 
desire  to  gratify  an  kj^/ agent.  We  will  not  express  our  feelings  oa 
dns  point,  any  farther  than  to  say,  that  we  would  infinitely  rather  be 
^c'ihje^  than  the  author  of  such  an  insinuation.  Heavens  J  what  a 
heart  must  that  be,  which  couW  give  birth  to  it !  Though  the  fa6l 
itself  be  fpreign  from  the  immediate  subjedl  of  discussion,  yet  we  will 
not  for  a  motnent  suffer  our  reailers  to^suppose^  that  tltere  was  t1ie 
smallest  foundation  forihp.^t^i^fn^^  hi  question. 

In  consequence  of  a  Mandamui  issued  by  the  Court  of  lying's 
Bench  to  xhc  preseta  Governor  of  Trinidad,  General  Hislop,  a  Courc 
Session  was  holden  at  Port  of  Spain,  for  the  examination  of  evidence 
in  the  affair  of  Colonel  PiQon  arid  Louisa  Calderon,  &c.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  1805,  Pedra  Rue%^  this  reputed  agent  of  the  Colonel's, 
was  exaiuined  upon  oath,  wh^n  the  following  questions^  aii|C9[ig 
others,  were  put  to  him: — 

**  g.  At  the  time  of  the  rdbbery  in  your  own  house,  did  you  not  know 
^atthe  Chief  Justice,  and  the  two  Alcaldes,  had  power  to  redress  the  inju- 
ries of  whrdh  you  complained  :  and  that,  from  their  judgment,  thcrfe  wa«- 
an  appeal  to  theGovernor  ?— ^.  Yes,  but  as  the  Governor  wa*  the  near- 
est *,  I  applied  to  him. 

I  **  ^2*  ^**  there,  at  that  time,  any  account  standing  between  you  an4 
penerM  Pidloo  \-r-A*  Before  and  after,  I  had  several  accounts  for  mides 
aiKi  cattle ;  but  I  was  paid  immediately. 

*^  2*  Was  there  no  money  due  to  you  by  General  Pifton,  at  the  time 
of  your  making  the  report  of  the  robbery  of  two  thousand  dollars  ?*- 
A.  No."  .     .  \ 

These  questions,  l)e  it  ob^rved,  were  put  to  <he  witness  by  Mr, 
Fullarton's  Counsel,  Mr.  Hayes;  and,  beyond  air  doubt,  with  a  view 
to  substantiate  Mr.t  Fullarton's  allegation  of  agency  I  The  Attorney. 
General,  on  the  behalf  of  the  defendant.  Governor  Pidton,  then 
closed  the  examination  of  Ruez  with  the  following  question  : —         j 

*'  2-  Were  you  not  10  the  habits  of  selling  mules  and  cattle  to  any 
body  who  wanted  them  ? — /^.Ye$." 

-  We  now  return  to  "^z  forgery  of  the  register,  or  certificate  of  the 
little  prostitute's  birtli,  which  was  produced  by  Father  Jos^  Mafia 
Atgtks  to  the  Court : 

**  Louisa,  an  infant,  natural  daughter  of  Maria  del  Rosario  Calderon,. 
coming  from  Cariaco,  in  the  Province  of  Cumana,  on  the  Costa  Firma^ 
•CRN  THB  25TH  OP  AUGUST,  1 788  (and  this  day,  the  nth  of  Septe|n« 
ber,  of  the"  same  year,  in  this^  reAorial  church,  the  Conception  of  Out 
Lady,  the  parish  church  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  Louisa  Villegas,  a  fret 
Mdatttess,  being  her  godmother,  accompanied  by  Juan-  Santiago  Bact^ba, 
a  free  Mulatto,  infornied  of  the  spiritual  relationship,  and  other  obliga. 
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•  The  Goverpor's  house  was  nearly  opposite  to  diat  of  Ruez, 
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tUHis^  contrafled  by  so  solemn  an  aA)  she  was^  agreeaUe  to  the  forms  and 
ceremooies  ,of  the  Roman  ritualj  baptized  solemnly  by  the  Presbyter, 
Don  Esteven  Aneses,  and  Arragon  Sacristan,  Military  Curate  and  Parish 
RcAor,  th^t  I  am  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  to  Windward,  as  also  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Po^t  of  Spain,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

**  To  which  I  give  faith, 
"  Aneses.  •*  Josef  Maria  ANCfeLEs." 

This  reverend  father  made  no  scruple  to  add  perjury  to  forgery^  by 

swearing  that  this  was  a  fair  entry,  conscientiously  made. 

■I  < 
**  ij.  Have* you  givep  any  transcript,  or  certificate  of  the  baptism  of 
Lonlsa  Calderon  to  herself  or  any  other  person  j  if  so,  when  ?— ^4.  I  gave 
two  to  Don  Juan  Montes  and  her  mother,  when  he  went  to  London 
£rom  this  IsWhd. 

^<  g.  Were  such  certificates  precisely  conformable  to  the  entry  ?— 
jl.  Word  for  word.** 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  examination  of  the  young  ladfs 
ntammay  that  another  certificate  had  been  given  to  a  certain  Smith, 
alias  Vargas  *,  who  was  language  master  to  Mr.  f  jUarton  ;  these  two 
worthies  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  Mr.  Fullarton  brought  over  to 
England,  and  they  were  his  principal  witnesses  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  upon  the  subsequent  trial  of  Governor,  Pi£ton. 

Unfortunately  for   tlie  Reverend  Father  Angeles,    there    was  a 
superior  ecclesiastic  in  the  Island  ;  his  superior  no(  only  in  station, 
but  in  honour  and  honesty  ji  this  was  Don  Pedro  Reyes  Bravo,  Vicar- 
Geiieral  of  Trinidad,  and  Ecclesiastical  Judge  of  that  Colony,  who 
swoi^,  that  he  had  very  carefully  inspected  the  register  in  question, 
which  was  evidently  "  of  no  authority  whatever^  and  very  suspicious,** 
On  a  subsequent  day,  after  he  had  had  more  time  to  examine  thiii 
forged  instrument,  forged  for  the  most  wicked  purpose,  he  swore  :-^, 
**  that  the  baptism  of  Louisa  Calderon^  entered  in  folio  89  of  the  regis^ 
t;er,  hy  the  Father  Josef  Maria  Angelesy  Curate  of  the  Port,  of  Spain^  is 
FALSE,  and  of  no  value^  and  that  that  found  in4ne  register  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  is,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  one^  which  J  sign  in 
this  city  of  St.  Josef  ^  Oruna,  the  2ist  of  May ^  1805." 


•  **  i2-  Did  you  ever  see  the  register  of  your  daughter's  birth  ? — A*. 
Don  Pedro  Vargas  shewed  me  a  copy  of  the  register  which  had  been  giyen 
liimby  the  curate."        ' 

«  Great  liars,*'  says  the  old  adage,  "  should  have  good  memories.** 
This  intiresting  female  bad  forgotten  that  she  had  before  swuorn  that  she 
could  rieither  read  nor  write.  ^ 

*«  g.  Who  is  Don  Pedro  Vargas  ? — A.  He  was  the  linguist  of  the  Go* 
ircrnor,  who  carried  away  my  daughter." 

Possibly  Mr.  Fullarton  may  deny  the  faft  of  his  having  carried  anpay 
Miss  Louisa,  as  ^  denied  his  having  carried  awdy  the  records  of  the  Cri-' 
mixiai  Court— of  which  more  anon, 
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The  register  here  ad vierced  tp  is  as  follows:-^ 

''  Louisa  Antonio^  an  infant,  oi?  the  6th  dat  of  Septzmbik,' 
I'j^S,  I  Joseph  Antonio  Alvarado,  Carate  Coadjutor  of  the  Parish  of 
Port  of  Spain,  certify  that  in  the  parish  church  I  solemilly  baptized  wicli 
hAy  oily  and  chrism  Looisa  Antonio,  twelve  days  old,  daughter  of 
Maria  Nttnes,  a  free  Mulattress ;  the  sponsors  were,  Jaan  JSantiago,  and 
Looisa'  Antonio,  whom  I  advertised  of  their  spiritual  obUgatidns^  fa. 
confirmation  of  which  I  give  faith, 

**  Fran*  Josef  Ai«yARA]M».** 
The  good  Vicar- General — 

**  Immediately  followed  op  his  report  (concerning  the  register  of 
Angeles)  with  a  {Petition  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respecting  the 
great  scandal  which  the  curate's  condudl  had  brought  upon  the  eoclesi- 
a^tical  charader,  and  requiring  that  he  should  be  suspended  from  hi* 
sacerdotal  functions.  He  was,  in  consequence,  removed  from  the  Cttracy,. 
and  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  for  forgery  and  perjury y  whidi 
was  carried  to  convidion,  definitive  sentence  being  referred  to  the  Vicfr. 
General^  he  being  the  competent  judge,  where  an  ecclesiastic  was  coo* 
cerned  ♦.'• 

But  to  set  the  cjaestion  of  this  mulatto  prostitute's  age  at  rest,  and  to 
elear  it  from  all  possibility  of  doubt,  we  shall  first  adduce  the  evidence 
of  the  Judge  who  tried  her,  Mr.  B£GORR  AT.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  all  countries  where  the  civil  law  prevails,  at'  the  commence- 
nient  of  every  criminal  process,  the  name,  quality,  and  age  of  the 
prisoner  are  asked  and  written  down.  Mr.  Begorrat  accordingly, 
in  his  examination  on  odth^  before  the  above  Court  Session  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1805,  stated  what  passed  in  this  Tcspc&  on  the  trial  of- 
Louisa  CaliderOn. 

*f  (J.  Did  ever  Louisa  Calderon,  in  any  stage  ,of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore  your  tribunal,  allege  that  she  was  a  minor,  and  under  the  age  of 
TodTteen  years  ? — A.  No ;  on  the  contrary,  in  her  first  extra-J4idicia| 
declaration,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  first  question  put  to 
lier,  before  the  Escrivano  Castro  t,  was  as  to  her  age  an^i  profession ;  and/ 
she  answered,  that  she  had  passed  1 4. years  f;  and,  at  to  her  profetsiom^  sb*' 
had  been  Irving  ij^itb  Pedro  Ruez  as  his  coneuhine  for  near  tbre€- years, 
nobich  declaration  left  no  donht  tuith  tne  as  to  heruge^  as  the  la*w  fixed  th^f* 
'ge  of  puberty  at  It  years,'* 

— ^ — ' -i_- ^ ^— — . ; ' 

*  E'vidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain,  &c.  p.  1 36.  '      ^        ^  t 

f  And,  strange  to  say,  this  said  Castro  (Mr.  Fullar ton's  prime  agent 
and  special  protege',  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say),  one  of  the  most 
abominable  prevaricators,  whom  the  Court  were  obliged  to  commit  for  coo^ 
tempt,  in  refusing  to  answer  questions,  and  thereby  perjuring  himself^ 
was  compelled  to  admit  this  fa^,  respeding  the  girl's  age. 

t  Hear  the  evidence  of  her  perjured  mother^  when  e3Lamine4»  on  oatl^ 
by  Mr.  Hayes: —  \ 

'*  2-  Was  Louisa  Caliieron  more  than  tek  years  old  when  she  was  ia 
prison?— ^^  No,  RATHER  LESS  THAW  more/' — E'vidence,  f.  17. 


t^  oAiaiffAL  c&iTicii^r. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Fullartont  in  the  course  of  hb  inqbisitiDn,  .hac)  6b« 
tslned  possession  of  ^11  the  records  "of  the  court  from  tlvis  De  Castro^ 
who  was  the  keeper  of  tiiem  5  and,' as  be  had,  of  course,  cverj  in- 
Ibrmation  which  the^aid  De  Castro,  his  creature  and  dependent,  could 
t^ossibiy  atford  him  respe<5ling  the  trial  of. the  mulatto  girl,  is  it  nor 
naltiral  to  conclude,  that  he  must  have  known  this  fa<Si  of  the  gill's 
age^,  as  attested  by  herself;  and  if  he  did  know   it,  what  must  the 
world  think  of  him  r     We  leave  the  world  to  say,  though  we  believe  . 
we  cottki  ourselves  answer  the  question  wiih  tolerable  accuracy.     But 
we  will  not  leave  this  matter  to  be  decided  by  presumptive,  or  infer en-i 
iiW/ evidence,  nor  even  by  the  oatli  of  this  perjured  Utile  prostitute;^ 
but  we  will  establish  the  fa£l  by  x\i^  positive  testimony  of  two  persons 
who  knew  this  girl,  when  an  infant,  in  1786.     On  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust Mr-  Abraham  PintOj  and  Senor  Cayetano  Gmvara^  were  exainined 
by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

•'  i2-  (To  Mr.  Pinto)  Do  you  know  her  age  I  (Louisa's). — A*  I  ^«/- 
fott'i  that  she  tujas  ^  the  age  of  my  w»,  nnhkh  is  i^ years  oAjf  on  the   14/^  ' 
of  this  month. 

**  g.  From  what  do  you  form  that  opinion  of  her  age  ?  "When  did 
you  first  see  her  I — A.  In  my  own  dwelling.house.  She  was  at  school  to 
a  Mrs.  Hasleton,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Salazar*  /  saw  htr  every  day  when 
she  tvas  in  her  mother* s  arms,  in  the  year  1786,  dbout  the  months  of  Sep* 
tember^  03ober^  or  No'vemter,  <when  she  fwas  a  sucling  child :  she  fre^ 
i^uented  our  house* 

**  2.  Was  your  son  baptizedj  and  when  ? — A.  lin  the  year  1786. 

*'  2*  ^<?  ^eHor  Gue'varo — At  ^what  period  did  you  settle  in  this  co- 
lony ? — A.  Theiatter.endof  the  year  1786.  .  ' 

**  2.  Did  you  know  Louisa  Calderon,  the  daughter  of  Maria  Calddron  ? 
^^il.  I  knew  Louisa,  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  was  called  Calderon-f*. 
She  was  a  little  thing  when  I  arrived. 

''  l2*  ^^  yo**  know  the  mother  of  Louisa  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  g.  What  was  ter  name  ? — A.  I  have  heard  her  called  Maria  Ca^faco.. 

**  (2.  Was  the  Loui»a,  the  daughter  of  Maria  Cariaco,  the  person  who 
was  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  robbery  of  Pedro  Ruez  ? — A^  I  knew 
IjDuisa,  she  that  was  imprisoned  for  that  robbery,  who  is  now  in  Lcmdon^.. 
ifodknew  \sx  mother  also.     It  was  the  samej)erson. 


'  ♦  And  yt-t,  after  this,  Mr.  Fulkrton  can  have  the  assurance  to  say,^ 
**  I  have  imposed  on  myself  the  obligation  of  submitting  every  assertion 
U^hich  I  make,  to  the  test  of  proof,  by  aiithentic  vouehersy  documents, 
and  indisputable  evidence,"  A  Refutation',  &c.  p.  56.  In  respedt  0| 
this  assertion  of  the  girl's  age,  we  have  seen,  that  whatever  be  may  have 
imposed  on  himself,  he  has  certainly  imposed  a  tale  upon  the  Public,  sup- 
ported, as  we  have  seen,  by  no  other  proofs  than  ^or^^i/ vouchers^  and 
perjured  witnesses ! 

f  In  faA,  this  was  the  name  of  her  reputed  father.     The  mother  it  ap« 
pftars  went  by  three  names^  NuneSj  Cariaco>  and  Calderon.  ' 


<*  i2-  whw 


^*  g.  Wh^  you  ^afrived  in  this  island  from  Caraccas^  m  178^,  vliat 
was  the  age  of  Louisa  of  whom  you  speak  l-^A.  I  cannot  tell  her  age?;  jfar 
was  a  little,  littk  thing  when  I  wcot  to  her  house  to  buy  tobacco."  ' 

On  his  cross  examination,  by  Mr.  Hayes,  as  to  the  identity  ajf, 
lioui^a^s  person}  ha  said,  <*  I  swear ^  and  swear  again  arid  agaiiij  thaL^St 
is  the  %arnei>*\  % 

This  evidence  is  conclusive.  And  never  was  a  more  \Yicked  trans* 
aSion,  ndf-  one  supported  by  more  wicked  means,  involving  the  com- 
plicated crimes  of  perjury,  and  forgery,  than  the  attempt  to  ii^hich' 
these  e^aminatipns  refer.  There  musC  have  been  a  suborner  of  per- 
jury, an  instigator  of  forgery,  in»  this' 'caSe;  It  would  exceed  the 
compass  of  human  credulity  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Father 
Angeles  could  have  committed  these  enormities,  without  some  potent 
stimulus,  some  grancl  inducement  f  he  must  have  been  ^i?/^  for  it,  in 
some  way  or  other...  But  who  could  pay  him? — "Aye,  there's  the 
rub.*' — Let  any  man  be  pointed  out  who  had  the  inclination  to  profit 
by  his  wickedness,  and  the  means  of  rewarding  him  for  it,  and  we 
will  instantly 'say—A^  is  thaman. 

Jt  is  a  remarkabli  fa6l,  in  these  examinations,  that  Mr..Fullarton'$ 
Counsel  laboured  exceedingly  (we  mean  by  his  mode  of  questioning  the 
cyidences),  to  establish  Ithe  point  that  Louisa  Calderon  was  only  tea 
years  of  age  when  slie  was  imprisoned.  The  point  wjis  mooted  by 
him  I  it  ^  ivas  t^e  first  question  which  he  put  to  the  girl's  mother;  ani 
he  neveV  losf  sight  of  it.  Nodonbt,  in  this',  as  in  every  thing  else, 
he  adhered  striflly  to  his  instruJ^tions. 

Well,  indeed,  might  Lieuf.  Colonel  Draper  exclaifn,  in  the  honest 
indignation  of  his  heart,  and  in  emphatic  language,' 'well  calculated  to 
convey  its  diftates  to'bis  readers  ;  * 

^^  In  the  ^ase  and  Infamous  attempts  to  aggravate  the  supposed  enor.. 
DMty  of  the  crimtf  iiiiputed  to  Colonel  PiAon,  and  to  Ml  up  the  four  accu- 
satory departments  of  iw^ch  it  badiiieeiit'CoiKiposed  (in  the  true  Spirit  of 
the  French  levolutioiiists},  the '  foi^datioas  of  religion  and  morality  are 
sapped.  The  CathoJiq  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  Louisa  Calderon 
was  boTn»  is  pteyailed  upon  to  fumsh  Mr.  Smithy  aluf*  Vargas,  and 
his  worthy  associate,  Juan  Montes,  with  fabricated  certificates  of  her 
baptism  and  age,  in  order  that  the  toider  epithets  of  enfant  and  pucelU 
might  be  added  to  that  of  the  interesting  Mademoiselle  Caldtron ;  and  as 
such  she  was  adually  represented,  when  paraded  by  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
FaUartcxi^  who,  on  her  arrival,  in  Scotland,  took  her.  about  in  her  car. 
riagc,  and  introduced  her  to  her  female  acquaintances.  I  have  frequently 
asserted'  that  I. should  produce  respeAable  vouchers  for  what  I  assert*. 
My  antliarity  for  this  is,  I  believe,  unquestionable ;  it  is  by  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  who  writes  as  follows  r 
•«  A  few '  weeks  before  I  last  left  Scotland,  Mr.  Fallarton  arrived 
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*  AimI  In  DO  respeft  has  this  gentleiitfn  falsified  this  aisertioo*    ;, 
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inikhiifytnUj  fiton  Trinxdtd:  at  tbttasafnentl%»s  in  Ayr^bM,  «nj 
Mxed  witli  several  of  his  friends ;  and  dimng  ontrizy  at  the  (L^  Pro^ 
▼ost'sj  Ma^r'»  ho^ise  in  Ayr*  mark  my  astonishnient !  when  I  was  told, 
ditt  along  with  Colonel  Fullarton  there  had  arrived  with  his  lady  ^  a.MaV 
«emois(^le  Louisa^  Caelderon^'  whom  the  Colonel  and  Mrs,  F.  paraded 
ibottt  with  them  in  their  carriage,  introducing  her  nvkere<ver  they  went*, 
«s  the  '  blessed  imtocent*  who  was  the  devoted  victim  of  Colonel  PAion'4 
tyraniiy,  kc.  Bct^ 

"  (Signed)  *' JoHN^DowMiE,*  . 


^  What  will  my  honest  countrymen  say  to  this  transaAton  ? 


r» 


We  have  thus  completely  elaci<bfed  the  first  of  the  two  transac** 
dons  to  which  %\e  before  alluded ;  ancf  we  now  proceed  to  investigate 
iixt  second,  M'bkh  is  of  a  still  more  e^ctraordinary  natufe,  and  which 
it  behoves  the  government  of  the  country  to  sift  to  the  very  bottom. 
Wc  have  already  said,  that  Mr.  Fullarton  derived  no  authority  from 
his  instructions,  to  enier  upon  a  rerrospcdive  ex;imination  of  Briga- 
dier-general Pi<£lon!s  government.     Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  these 
instrudlions,  which  were  addressed  to  the  three  Commissioners  con^ 
jointly,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  sucli  orders ;  as  the  association 
of  B.  G«  Pi<3on  in^  the  government  with  him  proves,  beyond  aU 
4oubt,  that  his  Majesty ^s  Ministers  were  perfedly  satisfied  with  his 
conduA  (for  if  they  were  not,  they  were  guiltV  of  a  criminal  breach 
of  duty,  in  appointing  him  Second  Commissioner  and  Captain  Ge- 
neial  of  the  Forces),  and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not  give  to 
Mr.  Fullatrion  any  power  to  investigate  his  past  government,  which 
would  have  implied  ti  doubt  of  irs^  propriety.     However,  it  very  soon 
appeared  that  Mr.  Fullarton  afted,  as  if  he  had  received  such  ini 
$tru^!ons.     He  took  a   vexj  early  opportunity  of  ins^Uii^g  B.G»\ 
PiSon,  by  allowing  a  wpman  of  the  name  of"^  Duval — whooi^Go* 
vjernor  Pifion  had  banish^  (in  perfe£l  conformity  with  the  instruct 
tions  received  from  his  Sovereign)  for  an  attempt  to  excite  sedition 
among  (he  French  people  of  colour ;  who  had,  moreover,  been  or- 
ilered  to  quit  Guadeloupe  (where her  son  wa& executed Yor  rebellion); 
and.  banished  frorp  the  South  American  coast,  whither  she  had  ifed 
.  jfbr  refuge;— tp' return 'to  Trinidad.     We  will  not  argue  the  point 
ttrith  Mr.  Fullarton,,  but  we  will  assert,  that  there  is  no  man,  i^vho 

•  This  introdndion  of  a.  little  abandoned  thief  and jf bstitute^  iti  4 
couAtry  where  decency  and  sobriety  of  manners,  respedl  for  virtoe^  ani 
abhorrence  from  vite,  ptevail,  in  a  greater  degree,  tlu^n  in  aiii^QSt  wj 
^ther  part  of  Europe,  i^as.siic;b  a  gross  and  intolerable  insi^lt^  as  iv^ill^  no 
doubt,  be  properly  resented  by  the  Niespedable  persons  to  whom  it  wa» 
c&redy  afi-soon-M- ihe-^ids^  of- the  case  aie  made-known,  to.thenu  Sucb 
{^reaches  of.  propriety  should,  never  pass  without  diB,noticej  and  timely 
eoireaion.     '  '  ■'  ^ 

:  '.'  ,         :  .^:\^-   .  .     .:.         •  :|iat 
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ks  i»  feelings  of  a'  gentlomant  yvhd  woold  m^l^tfsider  such  an  ace 
um  insult f  and  we  have,  faith^r^  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  pro* 
Bouncing  it  a  gross  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr*  Fuflartdn.     fie 
that  as  it  may,  the  dtfierence  to  which  this  strange  proceeding  very 
naturally  gave  ^isc,  supplied  Mr.  Fullarton  with  a  pretext  fot  con- 
vincing the  Council  of  Trinidad,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  cdnifine 
himself  to  his  public  instrudtions,  and  to  make  the  future  good  go* 
vernment  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  his  sole  endj  or  even  bis  pri- 
mary obje£l  5  for  we  find  hin»,  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  Kis  af rival, 
00  the  I2th  of  February  1803,  making  the  following  curious  motion 
in  the  Council : 

"  From  the  mode  in.  which  the  t'ransadlion  respefting  Madame  Duval 
has  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  B.  G.  Pifton  and  Mr.  Woody eit^i  i% 
becomes  essential  for  the  public  ser^vice^  (riiumteneatis?)  that  Colonel  Fal- 
iarton  should  now  move,  that  there  be  produced  a  certified  statement  6f 
all  the  criminal  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  sinae  the  commencement 
of  the  laii  government i  together  with  a  list,  specifying  every  individual, 
of  whatever  country,  colour,  or  condition^  who  has  beenlmprisoViedf'' 
banished,  fettered,  flogged,  hanged,  burned,  or  otherwise  punished ;  also 
<pecifyin£  the  dates  of  their  respe^ive  commitments,  trials,  sditeitces, 
gerjodis  of  confinemqit,  panishmencs,  ^nd  of  all  those  who  hav6  died  in 
prison!"  /  .       .      . 

When  the  place  in  which,  the  circumstantes  tinder  which,-  and 
the  person  by  whont,  this  motion  was  made,  be  considered,  we  may 
safely  defy  any  one  to  produce  its  parallel  from  the  annats  of  tttimaa 
modesty  f.  It  is  unique ;  it  is  matchless !  But  we  'Shall  possibly  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  motion,  under  another  head' of  our  inquiry  ; 
'  it  is  only  introduced  here  to  shew  how  early  Mr.  FuHarton  adled  as  if 
he  had  received  authority  to  establish  an  mquisition  on  the  past  go- 
vernment of  B.  G.  Pi £ioD,  though  his  instru£lions  unquestionably 
gave  him  no  such  power.  Now  let  us  see  what  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Draper  ^ys  on  this  sutjedl : 

'*  I  myself  hea|d  of  some  curious  stories  at  that  time,  arid  df  some 
still  moife  curious  information,  of  a  very  particular  nature,  being  sent  out 
from  this  country  %  little  before  the  Commissioners  sailed  from  Englahdj,  to 
take  upon  them,tbe  government  of  Trinidad.     When  I  wak  in  that  island^ 


^  I  Mil  m  »■ 


♦  Mr- ,  FuUtrtOir's.  //hni/  and  «^|«^  attacks  upon  Mr.  Woodyeai^ 
whom  we  knew,  and  knew  him  t^j^i'v^  of  sense,  of*  integrity,  and 
o^ho^Oqrj  but  who  onhaj^il J  is  notaittre  to  answer  for  himself,  shall 
not  pass  without  some  appropriate  comments*    ,^ 

f  Though  Mr.  Fullarton  had  gravely  suted  that^this  motion  wzAeshn^ 
tkJfir  the  public  /^m;iV/ (which,  by  the  bye,  it  was  calculated  to  impede  in 
every  possible  way]  he  fi^sus,  in  a  note^  that  it  wasonly  made  <^  in  o^der 
tocbedk  the  Yxolenee  with  which  the  Brigadiec^eemed  determined  to  over«» 
|«wa  Mm^^^  See  hi»  ponder oio  quarto  of  literary  lumberj^p,  44,  and  note. 

Fa  4  variety 
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a  variety  of  peport*  aVwikd  my-td/n.;  to  these  I  piH  rery  Ktitfe  ittftitimh 
and  indeed  all  reriaembrance  of  them  would  have  been  obliterated  in  (from ji 
my  mind^  if  a  document  had  not  b<sen  transmitted  to  »eof  sucha  i^tur^ 
as  at  once,  to  put  my  suspicions  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  prove,  .from  an, 
authority  i>o  high,  so  unspotted,  so  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  contra. 
di(flion,  or  disbelief,  as  most  amply  and  completely  warrants'taie  in  gpiying 
it  my  own  full  and  unequivocal  belief,  and  in  laying  tte  whole  of  it  now 
before  the  British  public."         '  •      , 

Colpncl  Draper  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  this  document,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  most  important,  and  a  most  extraordinary  otie.  It 
is  an  affidavits  sworn  by  Do<Slor  Lynch,  a  physician  of  respec- 
tability and  ^charadler,  before  Mr,  Nihell,  the  Chief  Judge  of  Tri- 
nidad ;  and' the  s.ubstance  of  which  was  first  cornn)unicated  by 
the  Doftor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gloster,^the  Attorney-General  of  the 
island,  a  cc^py  of  which  Colonel  Draper  also  gives.  The  following 
is  tAe  a$(lavit  in  question. 

"Trinidad. — Frederick  J.  Lynch,^0f  the  Port  of  Spain,  Island  of 
Trinidad,  Esq.  Dodor  of  Physic,  maketh  oath  at\d  saith,'that  in  6r  about 
the  month  of  NoiJemhery    one  thouitind  eight  hundred  and  tijoo^  he  was  pre- 
sent at  tlie  office  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, and  a  conversation  then  took  place  betweeA   this  deponent  and 
John  Sullivan,  Esq.  respeding  Trinidad,  and  particularly  as  to  grants  of 
land,  about. to  be  made  to  persons* going  thither,  and  on  what  terms. $tich 
grants  could  be  obtained  ;   when  the. said  John  Sullivan,  Esq.  in  the  course 
of  such  conversation,  inquired  whether  this  deponent  had  any  letters  to  his  - 
Majesty's  Commissioners  ;   to  which  this  deponent  answered,  that  he  had 
two  to  General  Pidon.     tFpon  which  the  said  John  Sullivan,  Esq.  recom- 
inended  this  deponent  to  procure  some,  if  possible,  to  the  First  Commis- 
sioner, Colonel  Fullarton,  and  stat^d^  that  the  said  Colonel  Fullartoh 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  more  service  to  this  deponent  than 
General  Pidon  could  be,  or  words  to  that  effeft ;  and  gave  this  deponent, 
as  a  reason  for  such  recommendation,  thafw  all  probability  General  PiBon 
•would  he  ordered  to  return  to  England  before  six  month t,  as  Colonel  Fnllar'. 
^tou  ^as  instru^ed  to  iwuestigate  the  *(thenj  past  conduQ  df  GeneralyPi,3on 
in  Trinidad.     And  this  deponent  further  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he 
expressed  his  surprize,  on  his. arrival  in  this  Colony,  in  the  month  of 
March  1803,  that  it  Ai'^as  not  generally  knOwn  or  understood*^  thai  the 
said  Colonel  Fullarton  had  such  instrudions,  the  said  John  Sullivan  ha vmg> . 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  this  deponent  as  a  stranger^  and  not  in  a 
confidential  manner,  which  induced  this  dqponent  to  relate  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  herein  before  mentioned^  immediately  after  his  amval  in 
this  island^  and  several  tiihes  since. 

"  Frederic  J.  Lynch,  M;  D; 

*'  Sworn  at  the  Port  of  Spain  aforesaid,  "^ 
this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1805, 
before  me,  John  Nihell,.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Judge  of  the  Consulado. * ' 

We  c;j;infcssL  we  want  words  to  express  our  feelings  no  this,  x>c^ 
.  .  casion» 


\ 
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imoR.      tVe    kno>^   not  •  how   to   designate,    ho v(r    to    cliarac- 

icrize  this  ti^nsafliofi;     Herfe  are  wheels  within   vvhccls,  'an  tm^ 

feriOfH  in  imfhtrio^  with  a  vengtatice  j  A  Secrdtarv  of  State  giving  bnc 

«tt  of  public  instfufKons,  and  an  Under-Secretary  giving  another  set 

of  private  ins'triiftipns,  as  it  would  seem,  totally  different  in  measure 

and  efe<3 T  jPubiic*  applaijf5e--^secrer  accusation!   What  a  chaos'!— 

We  can  phmty  descry,  however,  through  the  obscurity  in  which  this 

Bafrk  transafltipn  is  involved,  the  features  of  a  pfan,  the  probable  effect 

of  which  pq  the  fanie  and  tho' fortunes  of  a  distinguished  officer,  v^'ho/bui 

i        four  montki  hfore^  had  received  the  con^memlation  of  .the\Secietary 

\         c^iSiate^  may.  be  easily  conceived.     Colqntl  Draper  feels  as  a  man, 

L       as  an  officer,.,  as  3  gentijen^an,  should  (eel  on  s^ch  an  o^ca^ion  ;  ^his 

'        sufpippns  Mr.  Sullivan  ,to(  answer  for  hi^  condu^  at  <(he  barofjhe 

pti^licy  and  'calls   vipon,  him   to  deflate  by  whom   wos'MnrFul* 

lat;tQn  in^tiQcted  to  iiiVoitigate  Governor  Ptttoh's  post  conduct  h^^  I 

bave  a   right.  Sir;  .Id"  ask  you  this .  question ;  and  I   do  now,!  in  die 

face  of  fow  country,  call  you  to  the  bar  of  the  English  nation,  and 

j         I  do  demand  of  you,  as  a  anitter  of  right;  which  you  afe  bound,  as  a 

1'        gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  to  answer;  I  do  say,  1  havife  a  right 

I         to  demand  of  you,  by  whose  Authority  was  Mr.  Fullarton  instruft'ed 

or  commissioned  ?"—i.The  Colonel  asserts  that   Lord  Hobart^'  by  hi^ 

letter  of  July  19th,  i^Ql,   totally  disavowed  the  fransafliciv;  and  so 

8id  Genel-al  GrmfieH,  the  Commander  in  thief  in  [he  West  Indies, 

who  declared  in  August,  180^,  that  Colbnd  Pi<3bn's  ••  fame  vvill 

rise  the"  higher  for  the'  unmerited  persecution  under  which    Ij»e  now 

lab&urs/'  ,  ,  •* 

-     -  »  ,  .  ■  ' . 

.  '♦*  The  then  Premier,  Lord  Sidmouth,  /  ^^ow, -i^/tx disavdwed^  it  utterly 
andifttoto;  and  it#ould  appear  an  unseemly  insinuation  of  riiy  want  of 
eonfdenpe'  i*i  t)iat  declaration,  if  I  presumed  to  remind  his  Lordlship  or 
'  the  pablic^  of  tiie  particular  language,  which  announced  that  disavowal.  I 
believe  his  Lordship  was,,  and  is,  perfeJlly  sincere  in  that  statement. 
Where^  thenr,  i^e  We  to  look  for  the  author' of^ those  ins trwfljons  *  to  in- 
vestigate theconduft  of  Colonel  Pifton  ?'  'There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Sullivaii'S' threat,'  for  at  present  I  shall  give  it  no  other  naitte>  was  rea. 
lizcd;  'hi«  eonduft  was  investigated,  although  Colonel  Pifton  was  *  not 
ordered  to  return  to  England,'  as 'Mr.  Fullarton  has  falsely  asserted*  ;  yet 
Colonel  Pi^on  did  certainly  leave  Trinidad,  to  return  to  Engiutid,  in  ahfint 
9tx  months  offer  Mr,  Fullarton' s  arrt<yal  tkere :  I,  therefore,  say,  that  the 
*  tharaifter  of  the  British  nation,  the  honoUr  of  his  Majesty's  govemn^ent, 

jhc  public  se^Vipe  itself,  and  tlie  safety  of  the  iridividual'who  hereafter de» 

i  '•       .     .  '         '  ' .    •  __  * 

•^  *  General  Grinfield,  the  Comnjandey  in" Chief ^swprds  arc;  *  Yott  . 
Will^  therefore^  not  hurry  yourself,  either  in  ^oi^ing*  here  or  in  going  t^ 
"ft^asotit^  either  of  fu^hichii  in  your  opt¥^n^*^      -  '    "^ 

•  *        \  (Signed)  <^  W,  Gi^htfield* 

1^  JBarUd9ef^jMnet^i  1^03." 

i.  f  3   ^  '  TOtci  - 


TOtes  hU  seryioe  torit^  are  all  equally  conn^^^^  and  motft  dte^ity  inttmted 
in  this  ino0ient<Ai8  qnestion.     I  do,  tlieref<»e,  again  *  call  won  yoq,  Mr* 
Sullivanj  to  come  forward  and  to  answer  nay. question.   In  the  s^uae  of  the 
British empire^n  thef  name  of  the  anny  that  sup^rts,  serves,  Kod  s)ie(U  i|a 
\>loqd  for  that  empire,  in  the  nanoe  oi  every  thing  honoarabk,  just,  and 
iair,  do  I  call  upon  you,  John  Sullivan,  Esq.  to  avow  the  authqr.of  tht>se 
ucret  instrudlioiis.  You  musf,  Sir,  now  come  forward;  thi^  business  shtU 
no  loifger  be  overlobked  or  forgotten.     While  I  live,  and  have  a  pen,  or  a 
tongue,  you  shall  not  escape  investigation  or  notice.    I 'will  take  you  from 
your  hiding  place,  or  your  proteAion,  be  it  where  or  who  it  may,  and 
sununon  you  as  an  officer  and  a  gehtieman,  to  avow  yodr  author  for  those 
private  insfruAions.     The  task,  I  know,  is  Herculean  ;  but  I  wlU  endea^ 
Vour  to  draw  the  Cacus  from  his  den.     It  i«  in   vain,  Mr.  SdlUvan,  to 
Sophisticate  about  the  business ;  a  disavowal^  dn 'your  side  is  tot^Hly  and 
utterly  iihpossible— entirely  incredible.     You,  •  Sir,  I  am  satisfied^  wiU 
siever  think  of  it.     Dockxr  Lynch,  I  state,  is  anxious  and  ardent  to  re-asl 
sect  and  corioborate  his  aftdavitat  the  bar  of  aBvitish  Court  of  Justice* 
Nothings  theitefore,  but  an  ofetg,  nuiniyt  wupialifieif  avowal  of  the  author 
pf  those  private  instrudlions  will  ^etisfy  the  nation.     Ii  do  not^  Mf.  Suk 
iivap,  mean  4>r  insinuate  any  thing  contrary  to  your  honour  or   repata* 
tipn,  when  I  say  that  the  nation  knows  of  yoqr  coni^exion  wit}^  Mr.  FuU 
larton  in  the  East  Indies.     It  is  asserted.   Sir,  that   ypu  were  tl^e  chkf 
caute  of  his  being  appointed  to  th^  Government  or  Commissionership  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  :  however,  of  this  i  do  not  pretend   to  be  fuUx 
informed.     HhsLtyfiu  had  any  hand  in  suggesting  or  in  ibrmjing  that  oq. 
iiappy  and  ill-fated  Commission,  is  very  unlikely  •  for  giving  you  all  credit 
for  abilities.  Under  Secretaries  ate,-  in  general^  not  the  persons  .consulted 
in  those  important  measures.     However,  Sir,  all  these  things  apart,  not 
to  spin  mj^^web  too- fine,*, and  that  I  xax:f  be  at  once  understood,  I  assert, 
you  have  been,  and  were,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Fullartoa  on  the  occasion.     I 
dono^  bliame  you  for^this,.  Mr.  Sullivan.     I  blame  and  accuse  you  in  the 
face  of  your' country,  and  before  that*  body  of  men,  the  root  and  source 
of  whose  honour  and  reputation yt^u  have  attempted  to  undermine  and  de^ 
stroy  for  ever,  by  secretly,  insidiously,  and  without  aj^y  jyst  c^^,  prfc* 
simaing  to  circulate  a  report,  for  which,  you  had  no.  rig^t  jckf  l^ititnate 
authority,  no  honest  ox  honourable  pretext  foi^  f  irculating  or  insinuatirtg* 
^his,  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  my  charge  against  yxMi,  and  yjo^  wiU  onw  ^ar 
yourself  before  God  and  your  country  as  well  asyoucan.'* 


Lieutenant-'colonel  Draper  pursues  tlifs  spirited  appeal  through 
?5eyer^l  pages.  He  justly  charaflerlzes  the  prosecution  of  Uplonel  PifCtoB^ 
hp  points  ont  the  nature,  pro^gres^,  operation,  and  cffcQs  of it«1>othoQ  tbf 
immediate  objeft  of  it,  and  in  its  relation  to  tbeselrvice  itself,  andtd  the 
pubHeat4afge.*-^  His  pamphkytslieuWbci^ead^  0¥«fy'oflBccr4iitb« 
vice,  agd,  indeed,  by  every  .otlier  person. — Before  we  quit  thii  part  of 
the  subjedl,  tiibw^^er,  we  must  again  njost  serfously,  iind  most  solcmql/j 
exhort  tiie  Government  to  investigate  this  darfcv  and  ndysterious  busi- 
ipess ; — the  honourabJe  and  comprehensive  mind  of  tHe  gentleman  who 
now  presides  oyer  the  colonial  depattment  wil^  jvc,  are  persuaded, 
graspi  atoneview^  the  whole  bearings  aiid  tendency  of  this  important 
^     '''  "  question  ^ 


•^ttcttton?  -ffiS'i^ft  ^F|>ly  an  eilefitve  and  fiermtndM  ftmbij  to  the 

cvit.    In  chis  petstr^sien,  we  leave  ixfirtht^preant. 

•   Wecan|k>t<xmt)uclethis  article,  bug  asu  it,  wictioutaddncinesbiiie 

testimony  JO  the  charadler  pfan  oflTc^r,  Who  has  been'rcipresentedhy  his 

.  foul-mouthed  assailant  as  every  thing  that  is  bad,  base,  and  iniaHtous. 

Mr.  Fullarton,  however,  seems  to  insirmate  {he  is  particularly  addi€tad 

to  insiKuathmJ ^  that  people  were  induced,  by  fear,  to  ^ give  Govern6r 

Piftoii  a  chara(5ler  wiiich  they  knew  he  did  not,  deserve,  while  he  was 

present  in  the  colony  ;  but  that  after  his  removal  they  would  be  nioic 

IHcelvtospciak  the  truth.  At  least,  in  page  45  of  his  Kefuiatnnyhtfom 

this  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^he  sea-ports  on  the  Spanfsh  Main  ;  and  we  do 

not  weil  sec  how^  It  can  apply  beccer  lo  ihem  than  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Trinidad.     But  it  is  of  very  iitdc  consequence  in  what  degree  of  esti* 

matioQ  the  testimony  of  honoural^t^  ^en  may  be  holden  by  Mr.  Ful- 

iarxon«  A' British  public  will  know  how  tp  appreciate  such  testimoi^y, 

and  -will  give  it  its  doc  weight.     Tbe  testimonies  which  we  ^re  90W 

•  about  to  esftrad,  were  delivered  Upon  oath,  before  Uk  Go^rt  at  FoCt 

•of  Spain,  in  the  suioi^er  of  1805  r  • 

»  .  *  '  ' 

I .  The  H^nourabie  Saht  Hilaire  Begorrat,^^**  g*  Wi»t  i^as  the  genetal 
charader  of  B.  Q^  Pi^on^  as  liis  Majesty's  repiesentati-ne  in  this- colony  ? 
— A*  Of  great  integrity  and  disinterestedness;  a  rtan  of  knowledge  aund 
^rainess,  and  who  had  saved  the  colony  by  his  talents.^  ,  ^ 
-  ^.  CohHel  Denis  JuUenGaudin  De  Soter.^*'  Q.  Wm  vrmhh  (B-<8. 
Kdon's)  gleneral  cfiarafler  ?-^^-  A  chara^ler  full  of  digrihy,  justice^  :tUh 
tiTity,  9nd  generoiky,  beloved  by  all  the  inhabit»nls,.  feaoed  by  aU  ^tlhe 
distufben  of  tTanquHUty,  and  generally  considered  as  the  fbonder  df  the 
colony. 

*'  (I*  Did  yott  ever  kinow  him  guilty  of  any  aA  pf  cruelty  ?— ^.  No, 
none. 

3.  Don  Francifcode  For/arr^ — ^  Q^,  Did  you  know  General  Pi  Aon,  uai 
what  was  hischara^leff?— j|.  Yes,  particularly  r  He  was  *^  mdn  jiust,  dis- 
interested, and  capable  by  his  talents  to  govem  all  men. 

'<  Qj,  DidCeneral  Pidon,  to  your  knowledge,  commit  any  aft  of  cruc 
dty  during  jlny  part  of  bis  government  ? — A^  No.  If  in  any  case,  he  on 
deied  piuiishment,  it  was  n^cesmy  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 
Amongst  the  honest  part  (mind  that,  Mr.  Fullartcfn^  of  iny  countijr^ 
mail  he  was  considered  as  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  doii^  honboirfo 
kts  irum  ooontry. 

4.  TUfe  Baron  dr  MMiafamberu — *^  42*  ^^^  J^  know  Brigad]ei;.ge»ei9l 
RAon,  and  wfiat  if9A  hif  general  charader  as  a^hief  of  diis  gbvemment  ? 
*— X  I  knew  him  v^ry  intimately,  his  tharader  was  the  most  honourabfe 
and  mdst  respefted  diat  a  chief  could  desire  to  poiaess  in  his  goverh* 
ment,  I  wish  to  declare  that  I  came  to  dus  isknd  to  tet^  in  coue^ 
^uence  of  die  honourable  report  of  me  charaAer  and  tepmatioD  .that  was 
)nade  to  me  of  Governor  Pidon,  by  hit  Majesty 'v  Ministers,  h|sGta^th^ 
l>Qke  of  Portland,  and  the  Right  Hooourable  Henry  D^xlas.  ^ 

5«  Dr.  Wmiams.—*^  (J.  Did  you  know  General  Pidon  ;  ^.— if;  1 4id 
IdibVBim;  Ms  gbieral cbarader  was  that  of  ^tfitt^right  just ^vemory 
aol  |CDeiaUy  csiMMd  in  the  colony,  particularly  b/  this  fogigntrs. 

F  4  '  ^,  ^» 


90  'ijftx^rKAtf  bftfi^fbrsMT. 

6^  *  ^9kft  'lynlthi'  Bsf,'  Qofimaadaxt  df  the  QjMrter  tf-  TMnriglui*    Hit 
ans'wer  to  the  sami  fMeriion  nvas^^*^  I  kne^r  him  from  his.  fir^jt.  ariival^    ' 
and  his  general  character  was  that  of  sl  yety  honest,  aijd  upright   man, 
cstccnifed  by  all  good  men  o£every. country.  V 

•.  7«  .TJbe  ansfwer  of  the  Che'valier  Louis  de  la  Sawvagerty  farmtrly  Go'ver^ 
nQ%  of  TqbagOy  and  no^w,  Superjntendant  of  police  of^ the  To'wn  of  Fort^of 
Sfaiftf  Tr'tnidddy  to  a  similar  question^ — f *  I  knew  him :  his  chara^er  was 

^  thatofa  man  calqulated  to  govern  a  colony,  and  knowing  how  to  keep 

.  eyery  man  In  fiis  prpper  situation,  and  rendering  justice  to  all. 
V    8.   Bernois  Dert,  isq*  atk  old  inhabitant  avd  proprietor  of  the  colony ,  said^ 

'  ^^  I  knew  Brigadier-general  Pidon,   and  his  charadler  was  that  of  a 
man  who  made  himself  feared  and  beloved  by  all. 

'  '/^.   yames  Metti'vefi    Esq.  Garrison   •Swrj^^/JT/.-t— *' I  do  know- him  jnti- 
,  .mately  ;  and  his  charaftef  was  that  oC  an  able  good  officer  and  a  good  gOw 

'  vernor.  He  was  considered  to  haA^e  maintaiped  the  island  in  peace  and  iran- 

•qxiillity  with  great  difficulty.  ^  . 

'Ho*  Vmcent  Patrice y  Esq*  Commandant  cf  the  ([uarjter  of  Fentjlle,-^'*  J 
knew  Oenefal  Pi^oo.  I  considered  that  ,he,  at  the  capture  of  the  i^hitid, 
restored  tranquillity,  and  caused  commerce  and  agrici\It^;ce  to  flourishj 
and,  ^  as  far  as   I  was    acquainted  with'  him,    he  always  \vis  a   just 

:'  li.  Chavalier  de  Gannes^  Regidor  of  the  Cabildo^-^^l  J  knew  him  in- 
4imately.     When  I  jifrived  at  this  colony,  there  were  ^'  number    of  very 

bad  subjefts  in  it^  and  it  was  threatened  with  a  general  subversi9n  of 
.^>od  oidav.  '  Brigadier-general  Pi  don  restored  order,  m^atntained  {xan. 
^nilji ty 5  "pro teded  justice,  maintained  the^lice>  prbtcd^ed  commence  ai^d 
"the  importation. of  provisions,  helped  the  -value  of  lai\4  if .  cultiva^p^; 

and  i  ilwaysknew  him  to  be  extremely  just  .towards  aljthc  ii]h^bitaiitk  Qf 

the  colony,  without  any  prejudice  to  any  of  the  various  foreigners  in  it.^ 
-.y/'''l2l  Etiinne  Matngoty.  Esq,  formerly.  Co^i^sarj  of  f/)fulatiP9iy  and^no<w 

Assistant  in  the  Sur^eyor^General' s  Departments — f'  J  knew  him  inti. 
:£natety;  'As  a  ptoprietpi",  I  always  found  prot'eftion .  and  justice  from 
-liim^  and  his  general  ch^ra^er  was  that  of  one  who  administered  jiustice 

|oall.-~  ■.;'■•«■         .  '  '   ^ 

~  13.  Comte  de  CastelUt.- — *f  I  have  known  bim  yi^ry  -^^X  since  i8oq* 
-He  merited  the  warmest  pr^aises  of  the  injiab'itants   of 'this  colony,  and  I 

entertain  for  his  chajpader  the  highest  esteem,  ,,  ' 

14.  Cosmt  de  Loppinotty    Brigadie^^gt^eral  of  the  Militia  in  Tri?iid4Z^.v-^  ^ 
•f*  I  knew  Brigadier^general  Pifton^as  Governor  in  Chief  ip    tlus.  island* 

I  saw  him  govern  with  all  dignity ^^  loyalty,  and  perfect  justice,  with  a 
•firmness  which  sec^ured  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  'to  ^he  satisfaelion 
'of^  every  hones't  many  and  which  repressed  all  the  evil-minded  persons 
in  it. 

15.  Lazare  Ach^trdy  Esq, — ^'^  I  knew   Brigadier^gcne^al .  Piflofi    as  a 
-just  man,  «nd  of  integrity.;  an41  shall  always  owe.bijp  an  eternal  grati- 
tude for  bitving' preserved. my  life  and   fortune   by  bis  courage,  aftivity,^ 

•and  abilities,  in  times  when  we  were  threatened  with  five,  and  the.  malevo-^^ 
lence  of  the  negroes,  and  otjher  vagabonds,  who  only  waited  for  a'favoiy. 
^able  moment  to  cut  buirthrQats.  .  *  .     ' 

/    16.  The  Hon.  John  MM;  Member  of  His  Majesty's  Council:  c/  Tr^ff^ 


A^ 


^M^imd  ^JtdgeUf  the  Cpuri  ^  dmsubdi^K  ^4*^^^^  AVm  iM-t^e 

.§ieo9h^ve;ryi<«»ip^oi]s^  and  the'Kvoiq^naryrt^fb^tes:i>i^Fx«fince.-«fl«4g 
a]J<^lfHir$  a^dcl|iA$tes  ip.  tfa^  colony  ?— r^.  Most  certainly,     i. , .  ;.  ?..      ^ 

«^1  Did  Tiot  jBrigadier.ger^ey^l  Piftpn  .preserve;  ordef  jand  tranqaillitj  m 
(Lc  colony  after<t,he  capture  ? — A,  He  certa;iply  did.     .  .  .    ^  .    .. 

**  12*  .T9;\^^ft.<3p* you  ascribe  it  ? — A.  Tp  t^e  firmness*  of  his  govcw- 
©ent,  and  his  app3(qnt.  detettnination  to  suffer  no  such  principles,  to  r'^main 
XO  the  cblony  5  in  consequence  of  which,  in  a  very  short  ti'me,  the  principal 
-leaders  of  the  fa Aion  before  described,  disappeared,  and  The  others  pf  the 
party  reittained 'guret  and  peaceable.   .       *         '  ^ 

'*^  g.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  {:>resent   flodrr^hbg  situation  pf  this 
colony  ?-^i4.  I  certainly  ascfribeit  ta^'d  firmness  and  uniforiti- condtift'  of 
GcneralPiftoii,  in  giving  ampk  frotediontoall  peaceabfe-subjeftsy  ijid 
;  driving  from  it  allofacorHfatychara^fer/'  '         /  ^  >r 

17.  Nichcias  S0^  P/f  Esp  hite  Akuid^ of  ifhe  Second 'EUaion.^-^  Dkncw 
Brigadier*generalPiftoH  «ifjce  1798;  He  was  a  man  (tf  good  irioralsaDd 
praAIce,  frank,  impartial,  and  disinterested;  zmdou». focNHh  fkdajosty^s 
Service,  and  for:.tbe  .preserving  the  colony  5  •  there  arc  vcr|(ifaiifrinhabi. 
tants  of  those  who  wer«  here  before,  the  capture  of  the  colony,  wJv>  dot  i>»t 
believe  that;  they^owe  to  his  vigilanc^jheir  whole  family.     ..;n  -    .<'     :'  v 

18.  The  Hon.  PftJl^p  Langiton\  Alcalde  of. the  first  EUaipn.r^^  I  had  t^ 
hotiouj  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Pi^on  ;  anfj  all  thCj^.' 
speftable  charaders  that  I  have  ever  heard  t^lk  of  hin»  in  this  colon}/],  Jpla 
me  in  opinion,  as  considering  him  an  ad^ive,  intelligent,' and  disinterested    - 
nagistrate,  warml)^  attach^  to  the  interest  of  his  Sovereign,  ^and'of  this' 
colony.*'  N 

Our  reaaers  will  observe,  that  this  is  the  evidence  of  men  of  pro* 
perty  anjd  .re$pe£tabiljty^  most  of  whom  had  T^dedvia  tl)e  i^an4'^or 
many  years,  aad  wHq,  of  course,  were  fully  qompetedt  (o.  fpcsik  with 
d^isionjon  the  subjc£l,  from  their  own  knowledge  and ,  experiencc« 
MK  Fullarton  should  be  told,  that  anonymous  Utters^  which  fcrma  par^ 
of  his  autAen^ic  vouchers 9  cannot  be  opposed  to  such  documents  a^ 

-these.  -.'■'.<'-* 

There  arc  many  more  very  important  points,  fcoth  in  a'Hmited  and 
in  ageoeral  view  of  this  subje<£V,  that  caH  for  our  animadversion  ;  but. 
our  circumscribed  limits  forbid  any  farther  esitension .  of  the  present 
article,  and  compel  us  to  postpone  all  farther  observatibns  to  our  next 

/Number.-  •      ^ 

.N*.  B.  Since  the  preceding  observations  w*6re  consigned  to  th^ihands 
of  the  Printer,  we  have  heard  that  Mr/  Fttlfarton,  F,R;S,  has  brcjught^ 
an  aflion  for  a  libel  against  Lieutenant-colonel  Draper,   -Does. Mr. 
Fullarton,  then,  'among  his  other  extraordinary  pretensions,  lay  daha 
to  a  monopoly  of  censure?  Is  he  exclusively  to  ^lavish  his  invectives? 

.  aod;whileiie  is  dealing  forth  his  attacks  bywhoUstde^  on  the  most  rdSspi^. 
aUe  ap(i  honourable  tharaders,  does  he  miean  to  deny  the  right  of  c^a** 

.tradi^onor  if  ply?  ^Tfais^is,  indeed,  a  prettv  bold  attempt  of  hista 
uknce  thepnss^  at  least,  that  part  of  it  which  ii^  has  not  been  able  16 
iniliiadce  ;  but^  it  will  not,  it  shall  not,  answer  his  purpose ;-— he  has 
i&ade  a  voloiitary  ap^^^l  tp,  4ie  pi^blic«  a^  f^i[y  iodWiduai  oi  t\\at 


' poUfc  hm  4  t^ht  to ^06  CO)  tfad  ttvth  or Kakdid6d*^iiis  iireimtihk 
afid  to4oM vtr^  that  d^isioD  in  language  as  strong*  though  not  so  ^vl^ 
rar  and  coane,  as'  his  own.     wKat,  shall  \bH  itian  tell  an  Officter^n 

"His  Majesty's  scrvlice^^"  Jt  will  distindlly  appear^  that  Mafar  proper 
kas  purposely  and  intentionalh  mis-stated  a  maier'tcd ;fd8^^  and  ribt  only 
this,  but  even  accuse  hiqil  bf^^^wrjr*— when  that  dficerh^rlsh^clc  the 
Tie  in  his  teethj  and  proves  his  mis-statements,  antl  expresses  the  honest 
indignation  of  a  virtuous  mind,  is  he  to  be  threatened  with  afi  aflion^to 
be  called  toacco^nt  before  a  jury,  for  hi^  presumption  in  vindicating  Ins 
own  honour  \  3ut  certain  i,t  i^  that  your  violent^«/f^/0/5,  >yho  4eaaibi 
nosit  loudly  in  favour  oi  lUcrtf^  and  against  dppresstony^  are-  ever, {he 

<. greatest  tyranfts  in  their  condufl*  No«  doubt^  Mr.  FuUarton  is  galled, 
most  sorely  galled,  at  the  pnr^ipes  which  Colonjel  Draper  lias  4ete<Sled, 
ai»d4t  tihe  ^ra/^i' m^icb  he  has  uttered.  .  But  **  let  thegalled  jade  wince, 

>our  Mritfaeri^are  unwrung/'  For  our  part,  we  wiUJiave  a  parrot  taught 
to  repeat  ^^  the  .Pl^itmttrt  Proseeutim^^  in  his  ears,  though  it  should 
ofienjthem  as  mdch  as  the  sound  of  C/zrifcr^o/^n^/dtdrnthe  year  1786, 

'when  the  late  Lord  Lansdowtier  and  Mr.  Fqx  so  properly  reprobated 
the  miscondu£bof  the  mtHiste^^t  in  assigning  toh  commis  the  cpmrnand 

'of  a  regiment.    Since,  however,  Mr.  Pullarton  h  detelrmmed -  to ' heap 

•prosecution  on  prosecution,  he  is  certamlyentitled^o  credit,  for  pro* 

'  teeding  by  way  of  a^hn  instpad  of  instituting  a  crimhai process.       i 

(To  be  conUmudf)  ' 
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jfif  jfddrest  to  the  PiAlie^  totttahtlhg  a  Feview  of'ihe  Charges  exKibltfi 
'araimt  Lord  Viscount  Melville^  which  led  io  the  tte\olutiiMs  1^  ihe 
'  House' of  Commons  o>t'ihb  %th  /ipril,  1805.     Third  ErfhioitV   ijfyt). 
Fp.  84.     Hatchard.     1806.  ^ 

SVBjudice  Us  est.     While  a  cause  was  pending  before  an  appm* 
fjiTiatc  tribunal,  >^e 'should,  some  years  ago,  have  reprobated^n^  as* 
tdmpt  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  it&  meritsy  with  a  view  to  pre^u* 
*fd]ce  either  the  judges  themselves,  or  the  public  oiind^  befone^trial; 
Jbut  a  variety  6f  novel  citciimstances  have  occjom^ed  oflate  years,  lo  ren- 
der such  attempt  not  merely  excusable,  but  a  ihatter  of  .necessity^ 
arising  out  of  the|iaraniount  principle  oise^^prt$trvationi^^viiltit^  us 
:^  the  patjernal  hand  of  an.  all-benevolem  rrovideniGei  .  tin  cases  of  a 
.primifia^.  nature,  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the  insatiate  rage  for 
^^mm  tirhiph  tofedft  the  tpresent  age,  has  led  ^those  fieirsona  whose  trade 
'  ^f^  whose  interest  it  is  to  gratify  it,  ^to  violate  one  'of  the  ifttib  prisir 
.  ^ci^es  of  difltribufiive  Justice,  bjr  tlkpublitation  ot!  thb  m*faafu  etMsSi^ 
.|ntiot»  of  wstoessiS  ror  the  ppoadci»tito  befos«  niagiitnicea,  aMbo,^k«f 
''fwll  la»owsi»  can  only  exainine  tbeevidsaceifor  tW]iroBeatiikin,'«i|G| 


^^m^m 


famtfienceju^  whether  there  be  circumsiawQtof-iiifpieioai'Or  cff 

b&f  sofficiencty  stroBg  to^send  the  party  accttsoi  before  a  Grattd  Jury,  It 

vouJd  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  rational  beings  to  argtig  thil 

point,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  gross  impropriety  and  injustice  of 

publishing  the  substance  of  such  examinations.     That  description  of      ' 

men  of  which  Petty  Juries  in  this  countrv  are  :^eheraUy  composed^ 

frequent  eith^  the  coflfee^house  or  the  ale^-nouso,  m  order  to  read  tbo 

news  of  the  day ;  for  a  newspaper  has  becbme  as  much  a  neassary  m 

these  fa^itious  times,  as  meat  and  drinks  and  much  more  so  than  • 

Prayer-book  or  a  Bible.     Here,  then«  they  read  thes^  partial^  accounta» 

not  always,  and  indeed  seldom,  reported  with  accuracy,  but  mostly 

accompanied  with  such  comments  and  animadversions^  as  the  pretii* 

dices  of  the  reporter  may  suggest.    It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 

men  of  the  description  to  which  we  advert^  take  every  thing  for  gospel 

which  they  read  in  the  newspapers ;  and  thus  they  imbibe  the  temt# 

inents  of  the  reporters;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the  report  be  faichiid,  they 

concra6t,  from  such  partial  account$,,a  prejudice  against  the  peison  ao* 

cused,  which  certainly  incapacitates  them,  m$rmily  speaking,  from  dts* 

charging  their  duty  as  jurymen.   Under  sudi  circunistances,  a  prisoner 

is  deprived  of  that  to  which  every  British  subje(^'1s  entitled,  aJSntr  and , 

impartial  trial.     The  conclusiw.  is  so  obvious,  that  it  js  needless  to  poiw 

sue  our  suggestions  farther.    It  becomes  then  iHtjx^t^  and  often  (h^ 

duty,  of  a  person  accused,  who  has  been  subje^ed  fo  the  injustice  ojf  ^ 

such  attempts,^  to  endeavour,  by  his  own  statements  and  argunQeiit%  to 

counteradi  their  efie£ls  on  the  minds,  of  tljose  wboare  tp  sit-in  JAiiJgjr 

toeot  upon  him,  by  removing  the  impression  whi<;h.tb^y  .have))eei| 

fed  to  entertain.     But  even  this  remedy.^  is  cxiremely  inadequane,  bdf 

cause  the  accusations  go  forth  stamped  with  the  authoriity  >of?a  jufit» 

cial  proceeding,  while  the  defence  l>ears  no  such  tthara£ler,  butisrc^ni 

^osed  to  the  suspicion  of  equivocation  and  perveision^        '  *'  ' 

In  cases  of  prosecution  by  the  House  of  Conlmons,  a  puUm  iappeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  judges  and  of  the  country,  is  stfll  /nore  in^is^en* 
sably  necessary,  bscause,  by  the  connivance  of  that  House  ixt  uxoni 
stant  and  systematic  violation  of  its  own*order,  all  Its  debates  are  pub- 
lished itki  circulated  with  rapidity  throughout  the  realm.  In  such 
eases  too,  it  often  happens  that  the.  charges  are  not  es^anf ined  with  th^  ^ 
coolsesa,  soberness,  and  solemnity  which  cnight  to.  charaderia^e  atr^ 
{>roce8ding  of  ^judiciaJ  nature.  We  have  not  unfre^ueiMly  $e<?n  iswM- 
hufoiiieig  by  yotmer  Houses  of  Commons,  originating  in  persooal  pique^ 
<xr  ia  party  malignity  i  the  sfariyetled  fruit  of  disappointed  ambition  f 
sametimes  having  for  their  sole  objedl  the  destrufkion  of  a  statesman'^, 
pbtra£ler,.fbr  the  interested  puqposeof  overthrowing  an  adn^stravi* 
fion  of  wbkti  he^lbrmed  an  essential  part^  that  theaccusei^  might  plft» 
Ism  power  and  efnolunoent  for  Aemsdves,;  and  mostly  ccMsdudeA 
^itk  tbat  inteflftperancey  sndeebrous  inve£tiye,  and  abuse,  whicli 
narked  the  iBapuDe  source  vrbence  the  accusaiiofis  ^rang-  Ha^Vy 
6r  the  country^  the  puUie  virtue,  patriotism^  ^Ja  consitency  o(  me 


%i9'>iiMre'9ttae))in^to  aiiy.af:its  proiccucions,  while  thev  call  for  the 
tnire«rtH  and  unttividcirapplauseaiKl  Confidence  of  tlienaiion.  Wearer 
■  howcvcn  surprised  ihaterten  rhis  Home-of  Gommons  should  nocleel  ihe 
liecntiiy  of  enforcing  its  siandiirg  onkr,  for  clearing  tlicgaileries,  when 
the*  (l^baie  thn;. propriety  of  bringlnc  any  ipdividual  to  trial.  The 
liuMiCation  nf  iheir  fjebaiei  on  such  itrlijecis,  they  must  Jcnow,  must  En 
Iwghty  prcjudlml  to  the  party  accused,  anil,  in  tile  cvvm  of  hij  ac- 
Utoal,  what  reparation  cputd  they  pusslbly  onakeF'  In  such  event, 
itey  would  certainly  ac4[nowl^ge  that  ii  would  have  been  more  wise 
Slid  proper  not  ^o  have  suffered  the  publiuaiion  of  their  clurges.'and 
^riheir  animadvenions  uponchcm.  The  only  means,  then,  of  coon» 
Mr^otjng  the  dangcroui' prejudice  imbibed  in  such  cases,  i&  an  appeal  to 
fhfl  ■oatiOir,-  ihroOgh  the  incdium  of  the  press.  Hence  it-  is,  thif  wha 
tuitfiui'iK  defended  in  the  abstract,  in  principle,  has  become  uccetsafy, 
hi^  adventitious  cirtiumuanLCs  lo  self- preservation. 
v  puVi author  begiijs. hit  adihcsB  with  a  remark,  the  truiUof  which  ^ 
ntist' strike  every  Teller  9f  CQminon  Qt>scrvation  moU  forcibly. 

Utile,  ^itijorar.    that    in  the' representations   o/ tjie  ^rama 

is'Jilw^yfl  called- forth  in  favour  of  suffering'  rank,  .an4 

;ire-'to' soften  the  misery  of  afllifleJ   greatness.    '  But'iu 

ippa'r  to  ^&  on  the  reverse  of  this  feeling ;  and  are,  for  the 

iw3't'o''fcceleratfc  the  fall  of  human  pow«',  and,  to  exult  in 

}f '4  iHan  degraded,  from  high  state,  and  piit  down  from  the 

ty.     The  obseore  and  ,feeblc  prisj^ier  aSlts  our  compassion, 

■:  h?  solicits  oof  aid  to  testify  his  innocenoe,  ind  we-  lend 

■rtion  to  his  cause.     But  when  crime  ii  imputed  ro  a. man 

,  we  withdraw  our^dvei,  with'  somothtng  liJcc  a  feeling-of 

COngrtttilation,  to  a  dislantx,  that  we  maf  behold  him  grappUng  with  tlie 

Sm;  and,  iowevct  undwervid  the  attack,,  we  please  oulselves  with  tibinlj, 

ing  that  at  le^st  the  prjde  of  his  staturp.  will  be  humbled,  and  the  efmiw 

tf  Ua  famt  he  ipottea  in  the  wrath  and  bjiteriiess  of  the  eng^imter. 

"  There  i^  a*  odd  perversity  in  htiinin  nature.  TO;  lead,  the  bulk  of 
ipgnkind  alw;)ys  and  solyly  by  just  reprj^ejitations,  is  not'praflicable  ;  but 
to  miilead  them  t)y  false  representations,  is  matter  of  no  difficulty.  I'd  in, 
jiaibe  their  pa^ssions,  is  easy  ;  but  to  attempt  wholly  to  terabv^"  t^eV  P^« 
ludice,  is  ploughing  the  tpcks,"  ' 

'  Certainly  this  strange  inconsistency  af  condofl  »-*»$  from  thci'bail 
patsidns  and  propensities  of  man.  In  contctn plating.  th6  fall  of  foif 
greatness,  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature  have  iheir  full  scope,  'vnd 
they  disfJay  thetnsel'os  accordingly  ;  but  in  a  siruggloi  wit)itp;(uiiM; 
greatness,  envy  and  other  ?vil  passions  obtrude  themselves,  to  the  ea-r 
tlusicMi  of  his  good  feelings,  an4  render' him  inhuman  vid. unjust. 
Many  olhor  observations  uJllow,  equally  juu-iind  cqiially  appro* 
briat^to  the  immediate  subjeiS  of  discussiCn.  Thb  aaihorwiicly  and 
tlr«DgIy  deprecates  the  introduflion  of  party 'Spirit  into  a  jndiciali  iiH 
^ry,  and  tuofe^ses,  what'he  indeed  manitesii  in  every  pa^c,  an  is^ 
'viola'te  attachment  to  the  laws  and  constimiion  of  hit  coi^ntry.^  :  He 
coitsiden^the  charges  origiiully  -{ns^ifd.  ky  .MF,'.1^tilt^ica4)  wwIMms 
*■■'■    ■       ■      /  "■.■■"■■"-  *>« 


he  stjl»  thc'ircJi  accutir.  of  Lord  MelviHe,  in  his  introJuctory  EpceL-li,. 
jira,  will)  having  applied  ttib  public  money  to  o<hei'  iKes  tlian  xhox  of- 
dieN?Ty,  in  conienlpt  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  jtfCMi^/)',' with  con- 
niving at  a  system  of  peculation  in  another,  for.  whole  conduct  he  Was' 
raspoiislble ;  and,  thirdly,  hut  tiiisxhai^  is  so  novel  in  its  nature,  '3)hI 
'  urged  in  a  way  so  truly  \cuiiou5,  that  wc  must  give  it  injhc  oraRJrV 
owilwOrds: 

"•  There  is  still  a  third,  on  which  i  shall  not  lusist ,  very  largaly  now, 
bat  which,  if  inquiry  ifi'iiiituud,  1  shall  feel  myself  most  paworfully 
called DQ  to  support  in  this  House.  I  meanh^r^to  allude  to  the  strong  i«f- 
fieion,  thit  tlK  nobk  Vrd  himself  was  a  participator  in  the  system.  Cf  pc- 
culitipn  to  which  Ihave  deferred! ! !" 

•  The  soup^onnc  iTetri  mifeil  of  revolutionary  France  we  never  €-X- 
pccted  to  hear  adopted  as  a  charge  in  a  British  House  of  Cornnionsl 
But,  tempora  mutanlur,  et  nos  {wc  Englishmen)  muiamur  in  illis.  Oil 
the ^rir  of  these  charges,  we  formerly  gave  our  opinion,  in  our  re- 
view of  Mr.  Maclcod's  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Qn  the  secgiid^  our 
author  most  particularly  observes,  '    '  .    ■  ^  ,•   ■ 

*'  When  it  is  considered  that  no  loss  has  been  swst^ined  hy  the  pubjic ; 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  public  money  passing-  through,  the  hands  of,  the 
Paymaster  has'  been  in  any  way  embezzled  ;  no,.oor  evetv  the'slightest 
delay  or  inicrruptionoccasioned  inlsnyone  official  paymcat ;  iiitnotiiitniil 
that  we  should  pause  here,  and  ask  where  we  are  to  find  this  nir^a  affnu- 
lathn?  No  instance  is  produced,  no  aft  is  in  proof, -real  oripretCnded. 
What!  public  pluiidcr,  and  not  a  sixpence  purloined!'!  A  system  of  rob. 
bery  without  a  single  theft !  1  I  will  not  here  inquire  in  what  this  prose- 
cution originated,  whether  in, the  selfish,  purposes  of  party,  or  a  cool  sense 
of  justice,'  I  am  addressijig  myself  to  the  public  ;.  they  will  judge,!  [hey 
will  perceive  how  it  ii  condui^d,  and  the  maiiuir  will  furnish  a  key  to 
tie  BiMftii,.""  ,,■•■.-■. 

Wc  suspect  that  Mr.  Whiitread,  li»  this  case,  made  use  of  hard  words, 
of  which  he  did  not  know  th?  meaning. .  If  he  had  submitted  to  the 
necessary  trouble  of  referring  to  his  dictionary,  he  would  have  learned 
that  peculation  is  "  robbery  of  the  pub^c,  iheft  of  public  mondy,"'  and 
any  clerk  inan  attorney's  oflice  would  have  informed  him,  that  vvlicro 
no  properly  has  been  losf,  there  can  have  been  no  'rabhcry  commitltd. 
llic  \o&i  oi properly  js  the  very  essence,  the  sine  qua  noil  of  Sl  theft  of 
fehny!- 

In  oUr  la^I  Number  (p.  431),  we  took  occasion  to  calionMr;' 
Whiifaread  (and  wc  will  tell  tiiis  gentleman  that,  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the' people  of  England,  we,  one  of  that  people,  have 
iTtglii  solo  call  upon  him}^  tb  remove  a  false  impression'  to  which 
the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  newspapers  had  eiven  rise,  by  a  plain 
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himself,  been  tost  tq  the  public  Since  that  time  wft  lufe  heard  if 
lliaintamecl),'  an4  that  too  by  a  Afaghtrau^  by  a  inan  whose  ^uty  it  is.  to 
ii^vetitigate  before  he  decides;  and  pot  to  substitute  newspaper  reports 
for  cither"  «flr^/ or  legdi  pyooh^  ^hat  the  i,o,oool.  to  which  we  thcro 
more  particularly  referred,  was  never  accounted  for  by  Lord  Mcl- 
vil)e»  aud  was  adtually  lost  tp  the  public.  We  lepeat,  then,  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Whitbcead  to  explain  the  fa£l  at  it  is; 
for,  although  hie  be  not  responsible  for  the  misrepresentation  of  his 
speeches  in^hc  papers>  he  is  morally  responsible,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
and  as  a  roember  of  parliament,  for  the  consequences  of  such  misre- 
presentation, of  which  he  fias  been  the  innocent  cause,  and  to  which 
hh  silence  may  be  naturally  enough  considered  as  affording  a  sanflion. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  wicked  and  diabolical  falsehood  has  been  circu- 
lated through  the  country,  by  the  new^apers,  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
noblemaut  who  is  now  upon  his  trial  fof  high  crimes  and  roi^de^ 
meanoors.  That  writer,  who,  knowing  this,  does  not  contribute 
his  efforts  to  expose  ii,  nuy  be  a  }rvdent,  but  cannot  be  an  honest 
inan.  ' 

On  the  third  charge^  as  Mr.  Whitbread  most  ridiculously  called  it, 
the  author's  remarks  are  unanswerable, 

**  This  seriooSy  but  unsupported  accusation^  leads  to  what  Mr«  Whit- 
bread calls  a  third. charge,  which  is  this : — that  a  suspicion  arises  that  he 
was  a  participator  in  that  system*  If  such  a  system,  of  which  no  evi. 
dence  has  appeared,  had  been  proved  to  exist ;  if  Lord  Melville>  tod^ 
had  appeared  to  have  been  an  accomplice,  then  the  charge  of  participa- 
tion might,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward.  But , 
thax  Si  suspicion  should  t^ke  the  place  of  a  charge y  and^thi^  too  grounded  on  a 
charge  on  a  report  whioh  negatives  the  facl,  is  a  novelty  in  criminal  ju« 
risprudence.  In  the  regular  admimftration  of  justice,  the  inquiry  pre-, 
cedes  the  charge  ;  one  is  surprized,  therefore,  to  behold  an  accuser  press 
forward  with  a  charge j  whith,  if  an  inquiry  is  insttuted,  he  means  to 
ftup^t*  Such  language  savours  too  strongly  of  premeditated  peisecvfion ; 
we  cannot  but  lament  that  the  zeal  of  party  should  so  often  hmrry  men 
l^eyond  the  limits,  which  dieir.own  integrity  would  piescribc,*' , 

**  Your  ifs^^  have  been,  heretofore,  considerjed  as  wonderful 
peace»fHakers  ;  but  now,  in  this  revolutionary  age,  it  seems  a  different 
province  is  assigncxl  then)>  and  they  arc  to'be  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
pany-prosecution.  Thanlc  Heaven,  this  is  the^j^  instance,  within 
our^know ledge,  ip  which  accusation  has  preceded  inquiry^'  and,  for  the 
^ke  of  justice,  ^nd  foi:  ih^  honour  of  our  country^  we^trust  it  will  b«r 
ih^A?i^ 

-.  Quptatiolis  are  given  frqm  the  speeches  of  that  illustrious  statesmaiw 
Mr.  Pitt  fillUttriouSf  because  his  integrity  was  eqml  tohhtalents^  ml 
rivalled  as  these  unquestionably  were),  to.  shew  the  precipitation  an<| 
th^  inaccuracy  of  the  Coram issiqii^jts,.  oa, whose  Reports,  these  chargci' 
were  professedly  founded.  Mn  Pitt  perceiwd,  and  ctiibreed  the  ncr 
^t»hj  of  faithcr  inquiry*  before  tHe  Hpiik,  sh^ndd  CQpic  ta  ^]i:decir 
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A>aQii  the  tfibjt^k  •  But,  a$  if  ^ererqakiQd'.to,  ^%  all  ih^  cusfomary 
modes  of  proceeding  at  defi^mcei  and  to  become  tlie  sa'vile  ionitators  of 
Mr.  Whitbread — Will  posterity  beMcve  thevfadl?  they  rwolved  tomake, 
no  inquiry,  but  to  come  to  an  imiiiediaie  decision,  or  I'ather  to  sufFei" 
cmlmnatim  to. \iveceic  trial  f    How  cduld  bononrable;  conscien^ous 
mtif  be  led  10  aiEt  in  a  manner  so  incompatible  ';^ith  the' first  principles 
of  justice?     Mr.  Canning*  too*  who,  in  integrity  and  talents  honour* 
ably  follows  the  steps  of  Mn  Pitt,  placed  the  question  at  issue  in  so 
plain  and  perspicuous  a  point  of  view,  that  none  but  the  mOit  wilful 
obstinacy^  or  intelledlual  blindness  itself,  codd  possibly  nfti«take-it«  He 
provedj  that  ev«ry  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  must,  be  guilty  of  ax  viola* 
lion  of  the  A£t,  unless  he  suffered  the  whole  business  of  the  payment 
oif  naval  services v  to  stand  still.    If  the  A&.  weit  Hui^aUy  complied 
with,  every  claimant,   however  smajl   his  demand,    and  there  ar^^  , 
hundreds  un^er  twenty  shUUngSy  must  he  paidv  by  a  specific  draft  on 
the  Bank.     The  man  who  can  gvavely  contend  that  such  was  the  in^^ 
t^Qtion  of  the  legislature,  pronoupcei^s  a  liliel  on  our  legislators,  by 
supposing  them  devoid  of  common  s^nse,  or  else  aduated  by  a  desire 
to  interrupt,  or  rather  to  put  a  total  stop  to,  ^  very  important  part  of  tha 
public  service  ;  and«  if  such  was  notth^  intention,  it  follows  of  neces* 
sihF,  that  whei^.a  call  is  legajly  made»  by  vouchers  fipm  t^ie  different 
offices  for  a  certain  svim  of  money,  that  sum  inusc  be  drawn  from 
the  Bank,  and  lodged  svmswhfre^  till  the  difFerent  claimants  call  for  pay- 
ment.   The  accusers  of  Lord  Melville  say,  it  shoukl  be  locked  up.ia: 
aniro^diest  at  the  Navy  OfSce,  'Lord  Melville  himself  thinks  it< 
was  full  as  safe  at  Mr.  CoDitts's,  the  banker  ;  and  this  is  the  mightj* 
difference  between  them  ;  this  is  the  horrible  system  of  pvculathn^  YfhicK^ 
has' been  thundered  10. our  ears,  and  crammed  down  our  throats — usque 
»d  nauseam!     If  a  million  of  money^  in  bank  notes,,  were  locked  up- 
iaan  iron  chest,  and  many  hundreds  of  creditors  wepc  |do  call  at  dif* 
ferent  times  for  vxaMfradional  sums,  how  many  clerks  would  it  re-* 
quire  to  paiy  them,  and  to  get  change  for  that  purpose  ?     Whereas: 
when   tlie  money  is  kxiged  at  a  banker's,  there  is  no  n-ouble  whaK 
ever ;  i,  draft  is  given  tor  the  precise  sum,  and  the  business  is  at  am 
^nd.     What  wholesale  peculators  must  all   bankers  be  considfr^d,; 
^KSQQtdii^  to  the  novel  sense  of  the  word  peculation, 

Mr.  90x^  in  pressing  the  House  to  an  immediate  decision,  with' 
9^3  the'Spirit  of  a  partisan,  draws  a  distin£lion  between  cases  to  which 
&e  Charge  oi  moral  torptcude^  attach,  and  those  which  are  only  cri». 
mrnal  by  being  a£ls  ot  4tiobedience  t^  the  law,  among  which  last 
description  of  oflFeoces  he  classes  Lord  Melville's,  and  thereby  totally 
IgEcttlpsbtes  him  fro&i  the  charge  of  moral  turpitude,    which  Mrw 
Whitbread  Jabourei)  most  vehemendy/  to  fix  upon  his  Lordship*    The!^ 
^ffrreace  between  the  msla  pett  $e^  and  the  mala  prohiiiii^  is  known  to: 
«very  stiideiit  f  but  with  aU  Mr.  .Fox's  acnteness^  by  his  perseverance, 
i^  contending  for  the  moat  ridd  adbei^eiice  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he 
has  sukgeffaei himself  to  isdikmrna  vvhefice  he  cannot possjbly  extri-v 
^  hiamC    TW  audHKK  (ia  9.  i^)»  oresscs  this^  upo»  Jsim  wJtl^ 

irresistible 


rrresistib!e  force*    Mr,  Whitferead,  k  must  Hot  be  forgotwo,  while: 
Mr.  Fox  exculpated  Lord  Melville,  as  we  have  observed,  l^rom  the'- 
charge  of  moral  tiiriiitude,  was  busily  employed  in  ringing  the  changes 
on    "  crime— guilt — corruption — peculation,"    which   were  just  as 
applicable  to  any  part   of  .his  Lordship's  conduft,  z^^.tnalty  molasses^- 
wormwoody  zind  cbccuIus  Indieus.     No,  not  fov  the.  whole  "vaiue  6fi 
Mr.  Whicbrcad's  brewery <   would  we  have   to  reproach  oorselyefr 
^ith  such  conduct  as  the  newspapers  have  assigned  to  that  gentle- 
man.    In  commenting  upon  Lord  Melville's  actions,  he  was  guilty, 
unless  his  speeches   £e  egregiously  mis-reported  in  the   papers,  of 
such  gross  perversion,  as  could   only  arise'  from  the  most  iiiveterate 
prejudice,  or  the  most  incorrigible  stupidity.     Asto  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  se^m  to  us,  in  many  instances,  not  to  have  understgod 
their  duty. 

Fullf  do  we  concur  with 'the  sentiments  of  this  intelligent  author, 
as  expressed  in  the  following  passage : —  ^ 

'*  I  hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every  mai^ .  who  comes  fonVard  to 
demand  judgment  against  a  fellpw  citizen,  at  the  tribunal  of  his  country, 
fc^  place  before  those  who  are  to  be  his  judges,  a  plain -unvarnished 
statement  of  the  fafts  upon  which  their' judgment  is  to  be  f6unde4*  Whcnf 
he  has  done  this,  he  hsfs  acquitted  himself  of  the  Whole  of  his  task  ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  motives,  and,  with  them,  into  the  circum. 
stances  of  aggravation,*  or  extenuation,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
£idl :  without  these  they  cannot  tell  what  Judgment  to  pronounce,  and 
until  these  are  fully:  in  evidence,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  accuser  strid^ly  to 
ibrbear  ifrom  whatever  might  produce  an  undue  bi^s.  When  he  deviates 
from  this  djity,  and  utters  the  language  of  condemnation,  he  is,  placing 
himself  in  the  seat  cf  judgment,,  ^nd  pronouncing  a  verdiA  before  the 
trial."  *       . 

'  This  is  the  voice  of  justice,;  of  reason,  and  of  law ;  forming  an- 
admirable  contrast  to  the  niteofiperate  language,  and  unwarrantable 
assertions  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  The  Commissioners  appear  .to  us  to 
liaveisEtr^^^ibe  jnost  consummate  ignorance  of  their  duty,  in  re-* 
.  fusing  to  re-examine  Lord  Melville,  when,  after  some  refle&ioQ  and 
inquiry^  his  Lordship  was  prepared  to  give  them^.  theftillest  satisfac- 
tioii^on  some  important  points,  in  resped  of  which  they  laboured 
under  theignx^^st  misconception.  We.  cannot. conceive  it  pos^hle, 
that  such  GommissicBners  could  be  legally,  or  *  morally  incapacitated/ 
at  any  stage  of  their  proceedings,  froiii  receiyii^  such  explanation  'r 
anfi^  if  not  incapacitated,  every  consideration  of  justice  called  for  its 
admission.  .  These  Commissioners,  too,  indulged  themsdves  witli  a 
statement  of  causeless  doubts^  and  unfounded  conjedlures,  higblv  pve-' 
judicial  K>  the  reputation  *  of  Lord  Melville,  when  a  bare  reference  10 
a.iedgcr  would  have  satisfied  their  minds  in  a  moment,  ^nd'  hare^ 
proved^  that  their  suspicious. were  unjust.  Suspficions,'dqubts  and  con^' 
jcQures,  are  not  the  proper,  basis  for^,a  criminal  proeeeding*  Thef^ 
suffice  tp:  J v»stify. inquiry  ;  but  they  must  ha v.e  lost;  tlittirouigto^  forj» 
an4  chara^c»  and  have  acc^uif^  tbf  isu^nip  and  apUdity  dt*  fai^  zkA 
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prooS,  which  they  can  only  acquire  bv  previous  inquiry,  before  they 
aa  saiit^ion  any  format  aieusatiim,  or  lead  to  a  (rial. 

"  What  would  these,  acciueti  themselves  say,  were  any  man,  coni 
tenting  himMtf  with  mere  conjefture  and  siiiipicion,  10  affirm  tliat  they 
were  afluated,  not  by  a  zeal  to  lerve  the  Public,  but  to  harass  the  Mi- 
nister :  that  their  secret  wiih  and  aim  was  completely  to  discoimefl  Lord 
Melville,  as  they  havedone,  from  all  official  station  and  power,  and  thereby 
to  embarrass  the  measures,  and  weaken  the  exertions  of  government,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  aid  which  his  political  influence  and  ability  had  so 
long  imparted  ;  that  the  profit,  whatever  it  might  he,  which  Mr.  Trotter 
might  have  derived  from  the  public  money,  was  a  thing  ihey  cared 
not  for,  any  further  than  that  it  might  be  made  instrumental  to  their 
twin  design  of  criminating  Lord  Melville,  of  asjjersing  indireflly  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  impairing  the  strength  of  administration  ; 
that  this  was  the  concealed,  but  real  aim  ;.  Id  this  all  [fieii  zeal  of  prose- 
cotion  Jended  ;  and  to  this  all  their  exertions,  whether  by  votes  of  ceti- 
sure,  of  dismissal,  or  of  impeachment,  were  subservient.  I  ask,  would 
the  accusers  of  Lord  Melville  be  contented  that  such  suspicions  should  be 
Ctrcalated  as  truth  ?  Would  not  their  language  be — inquire,  investigate, 
look  into  f'lAs  1  Observe  the  temper,  the  moderation,  the  candour  wilK  ' 
which  we  have  conduced  ourselves,  and  then, doubt  our  love  of  justkej 
Mark  the  tenderness  with  which  we  have  throughout  treated  the  knows 
itSilude  and  integrity  of  Mr,  Pitt,  and  then  judge  if  we  wished  to  fling 
SDspicion  on  either  I  Attend  to  the  accusations  ;  behold  with  what  ex. 
aflnesi  the  evidence  applies,  and  then  discover,  if  you  can,  charges  . 
without  documents,  or  assertions  without  proof!  When  we  charge  a~ 
system  of  peculationi  to  have  been  praflised,  search  for  our  statement  of 
loss!  tiatisfy  yourself  by  inquiry,  as  we  have  done,  and  before  you 
arraign  as,  convert  your  coi^eAure  into  certainty,  and  your  suspicions 
into  fads  !    With  this  modest  reproof,  the  man  of  cuiss  would  retire  !" 

Our  attention  is  forcibly  direflcd,  once  niore,  to  the  condufl  of 
Mr.  Whiibrcad: 

"  Thelanguage  every  where  employed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  tends  to 
impress  the  House  and  the  public  with  the  bdief,  that  a  secret 
system  of  peculation  had  been  carriad  on  by  the  joint  management  of 
Mr,  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville.  On  their  examination  before  the  Com. 
miasioneri,  '  instead  of  following  the  plain  path,'  says  he,  '  of  integrity 
and  honour,  they  profess  total  ignorance  of  deficiencies  in  the 
ruBLic  MOKsr  ru  a  vast  amount.*  The  same  express  intimation 
runt  through  the  whole  of  his  a.ldress ;  he  winds  up  his  accusaiion  with 
an  ai^cal  urged  upon  the  very  ground  of  it ;  and  urged,  100,  wiih  as 
moch, confidence  as  if  his  assertions  were  faflSi  '  When  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  country  gentlemen,  those  guardians  of  ihe  public  purse,  he  could 
not  doubt  of  receiving  their  cordial  support,  in  owjo&U'ioo  to  »  principVc 
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coRRupTioK,  such  as  had  been  praflised  by  the  persons  against  whom 
bis  inquiry  was  clrargcd.'  Would  any  man  suspeft,  after  hearing  this 
Birain  of  bold  and  bitter  accusation,  liiat  *  exart  account  of  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  ;he  public  money,  during  the  whole  period  of  Lord 
Melville's  freasuryship,  testified  that  not  a  shilling  of  the  public  money 
bad  remained  unaccounted' for,  or  a  single,  item  of  its  application  unex- 
|)lained  ? — That  Mr.  Trotter  had  rendered  an  exafl  and  faithful  account 
of  the  whole  sums  that  ewer  passed  through  his  hands  as  paymaster;  and 
had,  on  quilting  the  oiEce,  punclually  paid  over  tlie  balance  to  his  bucj. 
pessorP^ — That  those  were  fafts  well  known,  that  in  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  Mr.  Whiibread  himself,  tiot  a  fraftional  sum, 
however  small,  is  slated  to  have  been  withheld,  by  fraud  or  other, 
wise,  from  the  public  service  ?  Would  not  ihe  resolutions  have  stated  some 
loss  ot  deficiency,  either  great  or  fcss,  if,  either  by. evidence  or  fjiir  in- 
ference, ih'.'y  coald  have  so  done  ?    ,  ,  ■    \ 

"  This  system  of  corruption ;  this  long,  praflised  peculation;  these 
deficiencies  in  the  public  money  to  a  vast  amount  j  why  were  they  staled 
when  they  never  werp  proved — lurteu  ittuas  known  ihej  did  not  exiil,  and, 
therrfi.re,  nc-uer  ci«U  be  pn-vcd?  /i&  if  «  multiplicity  of  charges  were 
an  accunlulation  of  crimes? — As  if  to  be  accused. were  to  be,  criminated, 
and  to  be  arraigned  were  to  beconvided  i"  ' 

The  Speaker,  by  his  casting  vote,  it  is  known,  prevented  the  inqtiity 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  by  so  doing  has  entailed  upon  hitnself  sucb 
a  weight  of  reiipoiisibility  as,  for  worlds,  w«  would  not  have  to  sup' 
port ! 

"  Do  these,  thus  recorded,  become  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Coounons  f  Lord  Melville  declared  guilty  by  the  votes  of  that  House  ? 
In  the  language  of  common  courtesy,  the  faft  may  be  so  j  but,  in  the 
language  of  plain  truth,  the  resolutions  are  put  on  the  Journals  by  ovt 
MEMBER  only  of  the  House  of  Commons !  He  is  pronounced  guil'y,  by  a 
linglt  'vote  of  that  House!" 

Let  it  not  be  argued,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  decisioti  of  the 
House  was  no  more  than  the  finding  of  a  bill  hy  a  Grand  Jury  ;  be- 
caui^e  it  remained  for  another  tribunal  lo  pronounce  on  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  [he  party  accused.  This  wouhl  be  a  vain  sub- 
terfuge, and  a  paltry  evasion  ; — foi  be  it  lemcmbercd,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  decided  witlmtit  prtviaus  in^iry,  but 
actually  puniihed  without  itlal.  Aye,  and  tha  punishment  which 
ihey  inflicted,  tpo,  was  infiniielv  greater  than  could  have  been  in- . 
'  flicted  by  the  superior  tribunal,  ))ad  they  found  his  Lordship  guilty. 
For,  in  consequence  of  their  address  to  the  King,  Lord  Melville  was 
deprived  of  the  high  situations  which  he  held  under  the  Crown,  and 
had  his  name  erased  from  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  Their  ad-. 
dress  went  dill  farther,  and  by  this  characterized  the  nature  and, 
temper  of  their  proceedings  better  than  any  and  thati  every  other  cir-, 
cumsiance  ; — it  prayed  the  Kingto  *'  dhmiss  him  from  hU  ccuuci/i  aid, 
presence  roR.  ever."    The  words  are  those  moved  bu  Mr. Whitbread. 


I  Reftglon.  %t 

"  And  this  motion  concludes  the  very  speech  in  which  he  declares  his 
purpose  of  moving  at  a  future  day  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  exa- 
mine the  GROUNDS  OF    THE  IMPUTATION,    and    ASCERTAIN  THE 

TRUTH  OF  THE  CHARGE."  So  that  here  we  see,  hy  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  accuser  himself,' that  a  man  was  accused  without  mquiry^and 
condemned  and  punished,  upon  a  charge,  the  truth  of  tjjhich  had  not 
been  ascertained  I !  I  And  this  in  England)  too,!  and  tlie  popular  cry  is 
in  favour  of  such  conduct ! — What  times  are  these ! — We  heartily 
wish  that  every  man  in  the  kingdom  would  read,  >  with  coolness  and 
impartiah'ty,  this  sensible  and  dispassionate  tract. — Before  the  public 
cation  kA  these  comments,  the  fate  of  Lord  Melyille  will  be  decided. 
It  is  before  an  honourable,  and  a  just  tribunal ;  aiid  we  have,  not  a 
doubt  of  the  event. — Meanwhile  his  Lordship,  firm  in  conscious  in- 
tegrity, may  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  present  accusers^ 
usedon  a  very  different  occasion: 

^'  To  be  the  objcft  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation  gives  me  uneasi- 
ness^ it  is  true;  but  an  uneasiness  not  wholly  unmixed  with  pride  and 
satisfadlion,  since  the  experience  of  all  ages  teaches  us,  that 

CALUMNY  AND  MISREPRESENTATION  ARE  FREQUENTLY  THE  MOST 
UNEQUIVOCAL  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  ZEAL,  AND?  POSSIBLY  THE  EFFECT^ 
WITH   WrilCH    HE    AGAINST    WHOM    THEY   ARE    DIRECTED    HAS  SERVED 

IHE  PUBLIC." — Mr.  Fox^s  Letter  to  the  EleSiors  of  Westminster, 


RELIGION. 


The.  True  Dependence  and  Duty  of  Man  :  being  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St,  Andrew ^  Norwich,  upon  the  Thanksgiving  Day^ 
Decemler  5,  1805,  for  Lord  A^elson's  Victory ^  ajid published  Ify  request. 
By  the  Reverend  Lancaster  Adkin,  M.  A.  of  Bene't  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Redior  of  Belaugh,  in  Norfolk.  8vo.  Pp.  24.  Is.  Cam- 
bridge printed  j  Ostell,  London.  1806. 

WE  hope  that  the  good  people,  at  whose  request  ibis  aerxnoYv  n^^^  ^^\x^, 
lisbed,  per  fcS:\y  understood  it,  when  it  >vas   preached?  ^^^  .^^       S>^  ^"" 


tent  of  comt^rebension.     Without  any  ibing  obje£^^      ]^ 
trinfe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vague  and  declamati^v.       tv.^ 


they  have  much  the  advantage  of  us  in  quickness    ^f  ^evcev^vs^-*    ^  ^^  ^^^ 
tent  of  comt^rebension.     Without  any  ibing  obje£^^      ir^\^»  '^"^  ^^^^>P^-0>^ 


lailen  under  our  notice.     Our  utmost  attention  uJ^    -    ^o*^         ^-e.^^^^^^' 


ccyitamitig  QHUijr  grammatical  inaccuracies  J  tw^^    >OV.>^'  v    O 

.     G2  '^vJ'f 
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Ue»  ''^  *"  .  yo„r.g  CI^^."  9V0.    ^'^         ,   . 

Prudence  •■  ^^^  ^.^•^'  ,   ,  .  ,   eA«a^'^  tt  tela'*' 'L  a"'' 

offered,  ^^^''jj    of  big    ^  „,,  o»  '  „,  Mi- 

ySr-j^f.,      ^^^^^inr\^      y^^3-  ¥*-*"^'    ■       « has  i«"!  the  «f"* 


tature  snouia  oe  tne  practice.  Ana  it  is,  »ir,  in  your  pqwer,  tooeverjr 
instrumental  in  preventing  that  proidlice.  You  intend  calling  out  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  six -and -twenty  days  in^  every  yekr,  and  giving 
every  man  a  shilling  on  every  day  of  his  being  exercised^  in  arms.  Intro«> 
ducc  into  your  Bill  but  these  words  : — Pro<v'tded alivayy  that  Sunday  shall 
net  he  one  of"  those  daysy  unless  the  Volunteers  shall  he  a^uallj  embodied  /'or 
six-'aud'tnfjenty  successive  days^  in  luhich  case  they  shall  on  Sundays  recei've 
a  shillings  but  be  as  much  exempt  from  exercise  as  his  Majesty's  regular 
forces ;  introduce  but  these  wdrds,  and  the  reform  will  of  course  ensue. 

*'  Sir,  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  -  connoted  national  pros^ 
perity,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  conceived  by  super fi* 
cial  observers.  For^  what  is  the  foundation  of  that  national  prosperity 
which  shall  be  real  and  durable  ?  It  is,  universality  of  virtuous  princi.. 
pie  throughout  the  community.  You,  who  are  deeply  read  in  ancient 
learning,  must  have  seen  the  truth  of  that  remark  confirmed  by  numerous 
examples  in  the  states  of  antiquity.  And  what  in  this  country  is  the 
source  from  which  in  past  years  has  already  flowed,  and  from  which,  we 
triifrt,  throygh  successive  generations^  will  continue  to  be  diffused,  vir^ 
t^ous  principle  ? — it  is  fropi  observance  of  the  Sabbath." 

Again  : — **  Who  then,  that  knows  how  important  it  is  to  stamp 
deeply  oa  the  mind,  convifti6n  of  Go4's  omnipresence  and  omniscience, 
would,  by  the  gaudy  allurements  of  parade,  and  the  aftive  scenery  of 
evolutions,  seducing  some,  and,y  by  pecuniary  advantages,  enticing, 
others  ;  who  would  discourage,  who  would  tempt  either  the  higher  or 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  from  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbaths 
day,  and  thus  weaken  that  only  solid  ground  on  which  we  can  rest  entire 
m  all  trials,  and  under  all  difficulties,  the  confident  assurance  that  God 
la  our  witness,  and  will  be  our  rewarder  or  punisher  ?  Who  then,  that 
knows  how  important  it  is  that  good  morals  should  prevail  in  society, 
would  discpurage,  would  tempt  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  orders  of 
people  from  attending  public  preaching,  and  would  thu^  leave  the  one 
th    ^'^K^^^"^"^*^  of  duty,  and  consign  the  other  to   ignorance  of  what 

XQryi^^  P^f^  is  equally  excellent.     We  could  wish  it  to  be  printed  at  a 
ttot  be  J^  pnce  fbr  distribution.     We  are  persuaded  that  the  author  would. 
^Q'untee'*^^^^'"^^^   ^"  ^^^  effed^.     All  the  wise  and  the  good  among  the, 
l^y  it ;  f^**  ^"^  f^/people  eu  masse,  would,  we.  doubt, not,  be  influenced 
^^^r  Z'or^f*^   ?P^  ^^^^^c^asc^  and  the  other  would  refuse  to  bear,  arms  oh 

^*'       -^*3r^  f/j^  ^ffeft  be  speedy  and  universal  I 
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^  ^  Training   the   PeopU  to  the    Use  of  Arms  ; 
/^/^^  0/ 5««^flj;  Drilling.     By  Thomas  Gis- 
^jr/^ ^s.     Cadell  aqd  Davies. 


^  ^^ation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preced- 

'X  ^<^layed  great  piety  a-nd  judgment.     Mr. 

iind  perspicuous.      We  recommend   this 

^^ral  perusal.     It  deserves,  land,  we  hope, 

2i'&  long  been  distinguished  as  an  author  ; 

reciate  his  chara^er  5  founded,  as  it  is, 

iw 
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in  good  8ense>  supported  by  salid  arguments,  anu  enlivened  with  appealp 

wiiich  find  their  way  to  the  heart.;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  s^dd  to  lii$ 

«rc]I-eamed  fame. 

"The  number  of  Sabbaths,'*  says  Mr.  Gisborne,  "  to  be  needlessly  per- 
rerted  from  their  sacred  designation,  during  the  twenty-six  days  of  exercise 
now  proposed,  woul(J  be  comparatively  small.  Yet  were  the  principle  of 
Stinday  drilling  to  be  recognized  in  the  pending  Bill,  that  number  would 
of  coarse  enlarge  itself  in  proportion  to  every  future  extension  of  the  pe- 
riod of  exercise,  which  events  may  render  expedient,  or  caution  may  * 
imagine  to  be  desirable. 

^*  The  former  measure  was  regarded  as  in  its  nature  temporary  :  the 
intended  plan  must  be  permanent.  To  incorporate  Sunday  drilling  ^in|o 
«uch  a  system  is,  so  far  sis  the  aft  of  man  can  aVail,  to  establish  it  from 
generation  to  generation  I  * 

"  The  former  Aft,  in  its  praftical  effeft,  comprised  but  a  small  part  of 
our  population;  the  present  Aft  will  include  the  whok.     The  former  Aft: 
invited  Volunteers  to  stand  forward  and  array  themselves  ;  the  present 
Aft  proclaims  a  melaifcholy,  but,  I  fear,  certain  truth,  that,  with  sonje 
obvious  exceptions,  every  Briton  who  can  bear  ai-ms  must  te  trained  to 
arms.     Under  the  former  Aft,  Sunday-drilling  was  in  many  places  un- 
kiwwn ;  but  now  the  evil,  if  introduced,  is  to  be  brought  home  every 
where.     The  evil  is  to  be  pressed  upon  everjr  man.     The  immediate  mis- 
chief is  to  extend  to  every  man.     And  what  if  it  be  said,  that  there  shall 
be  no  compulsion  ;  that  those  who  may  not  approve  of  military  exercise 
on  Sunday  shall- be  at   liberty,  to  decline  attendance  on  that  day  at  the  ^. 
drill  ?  To  hold  forth  an  option  of  sinning,  and   the  needless  use  of  the, 
Lord's  Day  for  military  purpose,  is  sinful ;  to  hold  forth  such  an  option  ii 
wickedtiess." 

The  following  eloquent  observations  demand  the  most  serious  reflec- 
tions:  '**  Destroy. the  Sabbath  and  you  destroy  religion;  destroy  re- 
ligion and  you  destroy  morals,  property,  ranks,  parliamejits,  and  thrones. 
In  combating  the  tremendous  power  up- raised  by  tjje  Revolutions  of 
France,  will  you  enter  the  track  by  which  Revolutionary  France  has 
advanced  through  anarcny  to  slavery  ?  To  abrogate  the  Sabbath  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  her  progress.  Imitate  her  conduft,  and  you  ap- 
proach her  calamities.  To  infringe,  without  over-ruling  necessity,  the 
sacred  rest  of  the  Lord's  Day,  is  to  introduce  universal  relaxation  of  prin- 
ciple. Will  not  the  peasant  esteeni  the  housing  of  his  little  harvest,  or 
the  timely  sowing  of  his  seed/  a  higher  and  nearer  interest  than  any  bene-, 
fits  which  he  will  discern  as  results  of  the  drill  ^  How  pernicious  also, 
in  the  judgment  of  every  serious  Christian,  are  the  consequences  of  dis- 
turbing by  military  exercises  the  calm  composure  of  soul,  the  devout  me- 
ditation, the  spiiritual  affeftions,  which  the  Sabbath  is  designed  to  promote 
and  cherish  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  and  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Day." 

We  cannot  resist  the  satisfaftion  of  quoting  the  conclusion.    "  When 
the  former  Aft  was  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons,  .some  of 
the  Members  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  military  exercises  on  a  Sun- 
day were  inquired  from  the  people  of  Scotland,  military  force  must  compel' 
attendance.     A  noble  testimony  to  the  feelings  of  our  Northern  brethren  1 

But  did  it  affix  no  stigriia  upon  ours  ?    The  feelings  of  the  Scottisknatioo  . 

'   '       G4         ''  tlxf ' 
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the  Legislature  respe^ed^  Will  it  not  equally  resped  the  feelings  of  the 
nuAibers  of  pious  men  in  all  ranks  in  the  Souther  part  of  our  -Island^  which 
hav^  been  deeply  wounded  by  the .  scenes  presented  to  them  on  the  Sunday, 
and- by.  the  consequences  of  those  eadiibitions  ?  To  one  class  of  our  Legis- 
lators  /in  particular  we  turn  our  eyes.  To  our  prelates  singly  and  collec- 
tively we  look  for  private  remonstrance  and  public  opposition  against  every 
attempt,  if  atteriipts  should  from  any  quarter  be  made,  to  continue  or  to  tole- 
rate the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  If,  when  that  profanation  was  first  pro- 
posed, age  had  not  already  laid  its  numbing  hand  on  a  venerable  prelate,  now 
no  more ;  if  the  advanced  season  of  the  year  had  not  already  sum.moned  many 
other  bishops  to  their  dioceses,  the  evil,  it  is  possible,  would  have  been 
prev^ted.  In  these  1  respedls  we  are  now  naore  fortunate.  JMay  the 
exertions  of  our  prelates  on  this  occasion,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
-hcst  interests  of  Englishmen,  be  conscientious,  zealous,  and  ^rsevefing ! 
May  they  be  crowned  with  merited  success  !" 

Tif^  Order /or  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  from  the  Book  of  Commou  Prayer;  inter*,  ' 
spersed  luith  Prayers,  Exhortations,  and  Interrogatmes :  taken  from  different 
Authors  ;  together  <with  some  Observations  and  Dired ions'  twhich  may  he  use^ 
fultofwards  a  due  performance  of  that  important  Duty  ;  designed  for  the  four 
first  Vhits.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  afe<w  Prayers,  avhsch  may,  at^ 
cording  to  different  Circumstances,  he  profitably  used  by  the  Sick  themsehes^ 
fiy  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  Re^or  of  All  Saints,  Southampton,  and  of 
Fonthill  3ishop9,  Wilts.     Pp.  io6.    Pricfc  2s.     Rivingtons. 

THIS  judicious  division  of  the  order,  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
by  Dj:.  Mant,  has  afforded  us  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the* perusal.  The 
ofiice  in  the  Prayer-book  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  visits ;  in  each  of 
which  he  introduces  such  questions  and  observations  as  will  be  highly 
serviceable  more  especially  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  will  greatly  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  person..  Many  divines,  when  they  are  first 
ordained,  are  at  a  los^  how  to  condudl  themselves  in  a  sick  room ;  they 
feel  a  desire  to  address  the  person  they  are  called  upon  to  visit ;  but  re- 
colleding  their  youth,  and  being  probably  modest  and  diffident,  they  are 
scarcely  able^  particularly  when  thex€  area  few  friends  or  neighbours  as- 
sembled. With  Dr.  M ant's  Traft  in  his  hand,  the  most  inexperienced 
will  find  topics  of  disccurse,  such  as  are  becoming  him  to  use,  and  such  as 
the  state  of  his.  parishioner  may  demand.  A  bed  of  sickness  exhibits  at 
the  best  a  very  melancholy  prosper :  it  suggests,  hpwever,  many  serious 
thoughts,  and  demands  from  a  pastor  the  most  circumspect,  attentive,  a^d 
obliging  behaviour.  The  heart  of  t4ie  learned  Editor  was,  we  are  per- 
suaded, impressed  with  these  sentiments,  whilst  he  Was  preparing  this  very 
useful  work  for  the  assistance  of  his  reverend  brethren.  -Dr.  Mant  has 
exercised  great  judgment ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  clergy  are  due  to  hinn 
'  for  his  excellent  performance.  But  we  would  not  confine  this  valuable 
manual  to  the  clergy  ;  we  would  wish  to,.see  it  a  ikmily  book.  It  con- 
tains many  pious  prayers,  and  people  in  health,  by  a  serious  perusal  of  it, 
may  learn'  what  may  be  their  comforts  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  what 
their  support  in  the  hour  of  death.  Dr.  Mant  is,  we  believe,  a  very 
exemplary  clergyman,  and  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  a  diligent 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  several  duties  of  his  profession  in  a 
popttlotts  and  tespe6lal)le  parish* 
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The  Oreei.EngHih  Derivatiiit  DiHianaTy  j  ibfv:ing  In  Engliih  CharaBert 
the  Greek  Originali  of  sueh  Wordi  in  ih:  English  Language  as  are  Je, 
rived  front  the  Greek;  and  eitnpritine  correa  Explhnathns,  from  the 
matt  apprmjed  Lexicogra/iheTi,  oflheMfaniag^  af  each  Ward.  Writ, 
ten  end  comflled  priaeifallj  nuith  the  VirTu  of  evabUng  the  Eng. 
tub  Scholar,  itlbe  may  be  unacquainted  'with  the  Greek  CharaB^rt, 
ta  acqaire  a  more  familiar  and  exlems-ve  Kni.'wUdge  sf -hit  Language, 
iry  being  made  cin-versant  tuifh  the  Greek  Origiiiall,  luhenee  it  ii  in 
great  fart  derrved.     By  WUHanl  Burke.      4S.  6d.     Johnson.      1806. 

MR.  BURKE  tclli  us  this  bcxJt  was  "  iBriiien  and  compiled."' 
Surely  it.  must  have  been  compiled  before  it  was  written.  It  is  intended 
for  the  "  UK  of  those  who  may  be  unacqusititcd  with  the  Greek  charac-' 
lers."'  The  Greek  chara^rs  may  be  leanwd  in  four- and- twenty  hours. 
But  the  Greek  b*ing  turned  into  English  charaftera,  English  rfaders  may 
in  this  diftionary  become  "  conversant  with  the  Gkeek  originals."  . 
Thi>  mode  of  teaching  a  language,  of  which  one  does  not  h>  much  a»  know  a , 
letter,  by  means  of  a  diAi<inary,  and  [hat  too  only  a  diftionary  of  scraps, 
is  a  singular  design!  We  had  imagined  that  it  was  not  possible  to  bur-  ' 
lesqiie  literature  and  the  bunnesi  of  book-making  more  successfully  than 
hacl  been  done  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  in  his  Critic^  fr-.n-ancing  Di3ionaty 
ef  Greek,  Latin  and  Scripture praper  llames,  and  other  publicafiens*  ;  but 
Mr.  Burke's  ingenioasness  in  the  way  of  burksqu;  far  exceeds  that  of 
Mr.  Walker. 

Introdultinn  to  an  Analytical  Dtdionary  ef  the  Engliih  Longu.'jge,  By 
David  Booth,  Pp.  168.  Price,  in  boards,  48.  6d.  Johnson,  and 
Vernor  and  Hood. 

MR.  BOOTH  announces  the  general  principle  on  which  he  offers  tFii|_ 
Introduftion  to  the  world,  in^a  quotation  from  a  French  bot^,  entitled, 
•'  L'Art  ie  Penier,"  importing  that  "  it  were  to  be  wished  rhat  the 
first  editions  'of  books  should  not  be  considered  as  any  other  than  rude 
sketches,  proposed  by  authors  to  men  of  letters,  in  order  id  souimI  their 
sentiments  concerning  them,"  by  way  of  motto  on  his  title  page.  In  an 
Advertisement,  dated  at  Newburgh,  in  Fife,  November  J,  180;,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  in  December  iKo'4,  he  had  published'  "  a  Prospeflusof  an" 
Analytical   DiAionary  of  the  ;Engliah  Language."      In  announcing  his 
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These  are  w^rds  as  susceptible  of  defioition  as  any  other,  l)Ut  their  expla^ 
nation,  or  how  they  modify  th^  original  id$a.  If  given  wherever  they  oc- 
cur, would  serve  only  to  swell  the  work  by  useless  tautology  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  proposed  to  comprehend  theit  definitions  with  a  gtammatical 
sketch  of  the.  language  in  an  introdudlion.     Circumstances  having  hi« 
therto  retarded  the  publication  of  the  didlionary,  and  rendered  the  period  of 
ifs  appearance  uncertain,  the  Introduftion  Is  now  offered  to  the  public  j 
which  Introdudion,  having  a  separate  title,  may   be  considered,  either 
aS   an  independent  work.  Or  as  an  advanced  part  of  that  of  which  it  is  the 
harbinger      In  the  present  work,  our  author  treats  of  the  probable  origin 
of  grammar,  the  di&r^nce  of  languages,  causes  of  the  complexity  of  their 
sfrudlure,  composition  of  words,  their  grammatical  arrangement,  nouns, 
adjeftives,  verbs,  adverbs,  participles,  pronouns,  and  articles. 

Having  thus  given  ah  accouht  of  the  different  divisions  of 'words,  and 
found  that  the  whole  may  be  classed  uiider  the  three  heads  of  nam^s,  qua. 
lities,  and  ad^ions;  or,  nouns,  adje^ives,  and  verbs,  he  might  now,  hti 
observes,  proceed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  his  didlionary,  i^hich  is 
to  attempt  ah  explanation  of  the  simple  words  ;  and  along  with  every  such 
explanation,  to  note  its  various  compounds,  and  to  mark  the  addition  to  the  - 
original  idea,  which  every  'prefix  or  termination  exhibits.  j 

Previously,  however,  in  obserying^  these  compounds,  a  systeih  of  regu- 
larity presents  itielf,  which,*  if  properly  attended  to,  may  in  a  material, 
degree  shorten  his  future  labours.  The  particles,  which  alter  the  form  of 
the  primitive  ^ord,  are  not  added  to  one  root  alone,  but  many.  '*  And;" 
says  he,  "  if  we  can  fix  their  meaning  applicable  to  a  single  case,  the  expla- 
nation will  be  the  sacle,  in  whatever  combination^  they  may  be  found. 
Should  we  discover  that  a  particular  termination  or  prefix  hasr  a  certain 
definitive  signification ;  and  if  it  be  found  attached  to  a  variety  of  simple 
words,^  that  signification  once  determined,  may  be  referred  to  in  every  casp 
where  it  shall  occur,  and  will  save  the  trouble  of  unnecessary  repetition. 
We  shall  therefore  examine  the  different  compositions  of  words  with  each  of 
the  affixes,  as  far  as  they  possess  sufficient  uniformity  to  render  the  exami- 
tiiation  useful  to  our  designs." 

The  most  general  affixes  are  the  plural  dumber,  usually  formed  by  the 
addition  of  [s]  formerly  spelt  es,  or  is\  time  or  tide,  which  was  formerly 
synonymous  with  time,  as^  Whitsun-//V/<f,  Martinmas-/iV/<?,  Noon-r/V^fi  &c. 
The  regular  recurrence  and^  similarity  of  the  tides  may  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  using  the  word  as  indicative  oi  multitude  of  the  same  kind ^  and  a 
word  denoting  these  changes  of  the  sea  may  have  given  birth  to  the  plu- 
tal  terminations.  The  particle  ce,  anciently  spelt  es,  forms  a  termination 
in  several  words,  and  h^s^he  signification  of  time;  thus,  once,  twice,  and 
thrice,  are  equivalent  to  one  time,  two  times,  and  three  times* ,  Another 
mark  of  {:Jlurality  is  en,  as  in  oxen,  brethren,  children,  &c.  This  termi- 
nation was  formerly  much  more  common  than  now,  as  housem  for  houses, 
eyen  for  eyes^foxen  ioT foxes,  and  shoen  for  shoes,  &c.  Having  gone  through 
various  other  use^  or  applications  of  ^7/,  in  verbs  as  well  as  nouns,  he  pro- 
ceeds, after  a  few  words  on  the  rjature  oi  cases,  as  th&mmiTMtinfe,  genitive f 
&c.  to  speak  of  the  affixes  off  and  of,  an,  in  or  ine,  and  ana,  as  matin, 
serpentine,  'Johnsoniane,  See,  But  we  are  led  by  the  pleasure  we  feel  in 
following  this  ingenious  and  original  author — original  on  abeaten^et  still 
fertile  field— beyond  our  limits*     Such  of  ou;r  readers  as  have  a  taste  for 

disquisitions 
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disqomtsons  of  this  kiifd^^ will  find  a  fai^  degree  of  entertaimnent^  as  wdf 

as  information^  in  following  his  observations  on  the  prefixes  and  tern^a^ 

tions  of  the  English  tongue^  and  on  the  derivation  or  etfmology  of  words, 

through  the  whole  of  his  book.    What  he  has  observed  of  a  f  f  i  x  e  s,  coinpr&< 

heoding  prefixes  and  terminations,  is  really  most  ingenious  and  important* 

Mr.  Booth  is  an  adept  both  in  lai^uages  and  universal  or  philosophical  gram^ 

mar,  in  which,  though  he  admits  there  is  a  general  analogy  in  language  or 

words,  corresponding  xo  ideas,  which  are  the  refledled  images  of  nature,  and 

the  operations  and  abstraiflions  of  the  mind,  and  so  far  approves  the  system 

of  Mr.  Harris  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  he  approves  more  of  that  of  Mr.  Home 

Tooke.      Here  is  a  great  mass  of  excellent  matter  compressed  in  this 

learned  and, ingenious  publication,  into  a  wonderfully  small  space,  without 

obscurity.     The  style  is  every  where  unafleded,  perspicuous,  proper,  and 

plain  ;  such  as  beseems  a  didadlic  work.     And,  though  elegance  or  orna^ 

ment  are  not  studied,  it  is  distinguished  by  an  elegant  brevity,   which. 

could  arise  from  nothing  less,  than  a  head  truly  fitted  for  abstradi  science^ 

and  a  comprehensive  and  clear  view  of  his  subjedl.  ^ 

This  gentleman,  we  understand,  hjis  occupied  for  some  time,  and  no^ 
occupies,  the  humble  and  obscure  station  of  schoolmaster  at  Newburgh; 
the  population  of  which  town,  with  the  whole  parish,  does  not,  according 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  exceed  1 664. ,  It' 
is,  however,  the  rei  Angnsta  deimi  that  we  regret;  which  must  put  it  "Out 
of  his  power  to  pursue  to  the  best  advantage  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius) 
not  either  the  humility  or.  obscurity  of  his  station.  His  office  is  botji 
respe^able  and  important,  and  the  obscurity  of  his  abode  would  be  not 
a  litile  illuminaied  by  his  genius,  if  it  should  rn^ty  as  we  would  fain 
hopeyfrom  the  specimen  before  us,  it  will,  vt^ith  due  encouragement « 
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OhtrvatiOfts  on  the  American  Intercourse  Bill^  and*  on  the  Necessity  of  adhere^, 
ing  striBlj  to  the  Na-vigation  LaiMs^  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  proteSi  the 
Shipping,  Landed y  and  t  ManufaBuring  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom^^ 
ftrni  the  ruinous , Consequences  ijohich  <will  result  from  any  farther  Concessioki, 
to  Neutral  Nations.  In  ^  l^ter  addtissed  tp  Lord,  Holland,  8 vo.  Pp«  20» 
6d»    Richardsons.     iSo6.  -  , 

THESE  brief  observations  are,  avowedly,  only  preliminary  to  a  far- 
ther and  full  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important  subjeds  to  which 
the  Attention' of  the  country  can  be  diretfled.  It  were  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  maritime  superiority,  and 
consequently  for  our  political  greatness,  if  not  for  our  national  indepen- 
dence, to  that  wise  code  of  laws,  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.  Any  attemlpt,  therefore,  to  infringe,  in  the  smallest  degree,  uppn 
the  salutary  provisions  of  such  a  code,  must  of  course  be  viewed  with 
extreme  jealousy  ;  the  person  who  makes  such  attempt  should  be  ^  deeply 
impressed  with  the  convidion,  that  nothing  but  imperious  necessity  can 
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possibly  justify  the  measure  :  and  it  is  his  duty  previously  to  make  out 
such  a  case  of  necessity.  On  such  questions,  one  party  contend  font 
stridi  adherence  to  that  ancient  maxim — Nolumus  leges  Anglite  Hmtari; 
whiie^  by  the  other,  it  is  maintained  that  we  are  indebted  to  constant  in. 
novations  for  the  degree  of  perfedion  to  virhich  our  Constitution  haV 
attained.  But  the  memorable  Declaration  of  the  Barons  cannot  be  so^ 
construed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  improvement,  or  the  enaftment 
.  of  such  lav/s  as  new  times,  and  new  circumstances,  call  for ;  it  means- 
only,  that  the  great  fabric  'Of  the  ConstitDtion  should  remain  'inviolate, 
secured  from  every  attack  ;  and  that  all  new  laws  should  have  ^r^tlxeii? 
objedl  its  preservation,  protedlion,  strength  and  security.  Inno^vathw^ 
therefore,  is  a  wrong  term  to  apply  to  such  laws  ;.  while  they  who  use  it 
may,  by  weakening  the  priqciple  of  adherence y  ajid  promoting  the  facility 
of  change^  render  it  an  agent  of  the  most  formidable  and  mo^t  dangerous 
nature.  . 

Whether  Lord  Holland  has  made  out  such  a  case  of  necessity,  as  can 
alone  justify  &uch  an  infringement  on  our  navigation  laws  as  is  proposed 
by  his  new  Aft,  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.     It  has,  we  knbw,  been 
contended  by  his  Lordship,  and  other  supporters  of  the  measure,  that  the 
AA  does  nothing  more  than  tranbfer  the  privilege  of  suspending  the  Jaws 
in  question,v  under  particular   circumstances,  from  the  Governors  of  our 
West  India  Islands  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  and  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter that  the  power  should  be  so  vested  hy  laiuy  than  that  it  should  remain 
in  its  present  state,  subjefting  those  who  exercise  it  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  the  legislature  for  ^n  Aft  of  Indemnity  ;  while  their  opponents 
contend,  that  tliere  is  a  material  difference  between  an  occasional  conni- 
vance at  an  illegal  Aft  justified  by  necessity,  and  a  constant  power  given 
.  by  law  to  commit  such  an  Aft.     Certainly  there  is  such  a  difference  as, 
we  should  have  thought,  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observer-     Are  Lord  Holland  and  his  noble  friends  pre- 
pared to  carry  this  principle  to  its'' full  extent ;  and  to  say,  that  in  ^U 
cases  where  an  Aft  of  Indemnity  is  necessary,  it  is  better  to  provide  by  a 
law  for  the  prevention  of  such  necessity  ?  If  so,  away  with  the  most  so- 
lid barriers  of  the  Constitution — the  Test  and  Corppration  Afts,  the  per- 
petual violation  of  which  render  an  Annual  Bill  of  Indemnity  necessary.- 
So  much  for  the  question  in  the  abstraft  ;^  but  it  ought  to  be  argued,  like 
every  other  question,  on  its  own  merits, /never  losing  sight,  however,  of 
the  constitutional^principle.     The  author  of  this  Letter  insists,  that  no 
necessity  for  such  a  measure  does  exist ;  and  'that  it  is  pregnant  with  ruin 
to  the  shipping  interest  in  particular,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country  in  general.     He  refers  to  a  Report  of  the  Board  bf  Trade   in 
1792,  drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  which,  it  seems,  was  moved 
for  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  question,  but  its  pioduftion  was  oppos- 
ed,  and  successfully,  by  Lord  Holland.  This  is  passing  strange  !  When  we 
consider  his  Lordship's  invariable  praftice,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  political  career  to  the  present  time,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
producing  all  papers  that  would  throw  a  light  on  the  subjcft  of  discus- 
sion, and  to  reprobate  ths  refusal  of  them,  on  whatever  grounds  ;   and, 
when  we  consider  also,  that  if  ever  there  were  a  question  which  called 
for  the  closest  investigation,  this  was  such  a  question ;  and  if  ever  there 
were  a  paper  moved  for,  the  produftion  of  which  could  be  attended  with 
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Ro possible  inconvenience,  the  Report  of  1792  was  such  a' paper!  It  is, 
however,  in  the  press  ;  and  the  public,  therefore,  will  soon  hare  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  its  relevancy  and  its  importance.  The  author 
«ays : — 

"  The  perusal  o£  it, will  easily  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  most  fastidiout 
person — ^hat  ther^  is  no  necessity  nvhate'uer  for  the  Bill  in  question  ;  that  the 
Mather. count fy ^  and  he^yemainhig  Colonies  in  Amirica^  are  adequate  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Britisir  Wes.t  India  Islands  ;  and  that  the  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  moir  than  sufficient  to  insure,  at  all  times,  and  at  »» 
increase  of  expence  to  the  planters,  the  carriage  of  such  supply,  and  conse-  , 
quently  there  is  no  occasion  to  yield  to  America  this  lucrative  branch  of 
trade,  which  will  annually y  in  the  article  of  freight  onfyj  |:ealize  to 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  250,0001." 

Should  this  prove  to  he  the  case,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  will  stand  with- 
out extruse ;  while  the  measure  itself  will  be  reprobated  by  every  truef 
friend  to  his  country.  This  is  no  time  for  concessions  to  hteutrnl  PotJtfers  ; 
past  concessions  have  been  most  injurious  to  pur  interests  ;  further  con- 
cessions, will  be  ruinous  to  them ';  we  must,  however,  be  by  ho  means 
understood  as  insinuating  that  this.<u;///  prove  to  be  the  case  ;  or  as  pre-  ' 
judging  the  main  question  on  the  Inttrcourse  Bill  itself,  tt  is  only  as  to 
the  impolicy  and  danger  of  concession^  in  the  abstrad,  that  we  speak 
with  decision.  . 
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The  FoUcy  and  Interest  of    Great  Britain  luith  respeS  to  Malta^  summarily 
considered.     8vo,     Pp.  156.     Hatchard.      1805. 

THIS  is  a  very  able  tra^,  and  tie  author  proves  himself  to  be  a 
complete  master  of  the  subjedl  which  he  undertakes  to  discuss.  He  first 
takes  a  view  of  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country^  as 
affe^ed  by  the  possession  of  settlements  in  the  Mcditerranv^an,  &c.  shews 
what  importance  has  ever  been  justly  attached  to  the  occupation  of  Gib. 
raltar,  which  the  Spaniards  ever  considered  as  **  the  eye  of  the  kihgdom,'* 
and  "  the  key  and  the  bulwark  of  its  empire."  All  our  Ministers,  since 
the  capture  of  that  fortress  in  1 704,  have  been  so  well  aware  of  this, 
that  they  have  resisted  every  effort  to  wrest  it  from  this  country  by  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  have  eriCountered  every  danger  and  difficulty  sooner  than 
resign  it.  Still  a  farther  footing  in  the  Mediifenanean *has  ever  been 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  refuge  for  our  fleets  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  which  Gibraltar  cannot  aflford.  Hence  it  has  been  generally 
the  policy  of  pur  government,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  seize 
the  Island  of  Minorca ; — but  both  a  strong  garrison  and  a  powerful  fleet 
are  necessary  to  secure  that  island  against  the  efforts  of  a  sudden  attack, 
to  which  it  is  particularly  exposed.  •  . 

"  But  the  fortunes  of  the  late  war,  ijy  a  concurrence  of  causes  the  most  - 
unexpe^ed  and  astonishing,  have  put  Great  Britain  in  absolute  possession 
of  aix)ther  island  ;  a  rock,  indeed,  but  which,  placed  in  the  very  centre,  and 
ahnost  in  the  narrowest  channel,  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  possessing  a  port  in 
which  the  British  navy  might  ^moor,  and  presenting  a  coa^t,  impregnable, 
if  but  moderately  defended,  by  any  assault,  guarding  the  vrhole  of  the 
Levant,  ,and  effedluaby  Contrpuling  the  naval  movements  oi  t  ranee  *v^  tVie 

East,  in  that  sea,  is~^whether  we  consider  it  with  rcVdUon  to  t\ve  ^^V\ucaV 
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interests,  of  Enroipe,  or  with  relation  to  our  own  nav«l  and  commercial  in* 
tefesta,  or  with.respedl  to  its  own  local  circumstances — absolutely  singular 
Mndoitf,  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe — this  island^  this  rock,  is  Malta." 
If  any  man  doubt  this  fad,  let  him  attend  closdy  to  the  author's  rea. 
^(Hfiine^  and  his  doubt*  will  be  dispelled.  For  our  own  part,-  we  haveever 
9een  it  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  the  author  presents  it,  and  have 
no  hesitation  to  state,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe^  it  would  be 
fH  ^d  of  wise  policy  in  the  British  Ministers,  to  annex  Malta,  irrevocably i; 
to  this  rest] ni ;  ^ecurii^  to  the  natives,  who.  have  claimed  our  protedio% 
and  solicited  our  sovereignty,  their  own  leligion,  laws,  and  form  of  gd- 
yenmient.  The  three  following  positions  are  most  'incontrovertiblj^ 
proved,  by  fafts  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  by  argtanents  that  cannot 
be  confuted.  ,  . 

.  '*  I.  That  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  Great  Britain  should 
tOifAqy  the  most  eiEcacious  means  that  she  «can  devise,  to  guard  against 
|he  possibility  of  France  ever  again  acquiring  possessidn  of  Malta.  , 

**  2*  That^  consistently  with  that  pbjeft,  and  in  necessary  course  to 
its  attainment,  it  is  indispensable  that  Great  Britain  should  establish  the 
permanent  presence  of  her  power  at  some  secure,  and  insular,  position, 
within  the  Mediterranean.  *        ^ 

"  3.  That  the  most  simple  and  convenient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
only  certain  and  effeftual,  mode  of  attaining  both  these  ends,  is,  that  Great 
Britain  should  remain  in  possession  of  Malta." 

,    The  importance  attached  by  France  to  our  exclusion  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean would,  of  itself,  suffice  to  convince  us  of  .the  absolute  necessity  of  esta- 
bHshing  such  a  footing  there,  as  Malta,  and  Malta  alone,  can  afford  us,— 
'<  When  England,"   said  the  Tyrant  of  Europe,  in  his  Official  Gazette 
cf  Jan.  I,  1 80c,  **  shall  be  convinced,   that  France  w///  nenjer  accept  mg 
otbtr  amditicms  than  those  of  Amiens^  and  will  never  cortsent  to  leave  her  the 
right  of  breaking  jtreaties  at  her  pleasure,  by  appropriating  Malta — Eng- 
land  will  then  have  arrived  at  pacific  sentiments.*' — ^The  answer  to  this 
Va&t^itTiX.  fafifaronadey  should  be — England  ^wJll  make  France  accept  other  cm' 
ditions,  or  ijuiil  nvage  eternal  fwar  <with  her, — The  Corsican's  Minister,  in 
Aprili  1 805,  giving  the  lie  to  his  master,  respefting  the  motive  for  insist- 
ing  on  the  surrender  of  Malta,  told  \jytA  Whitworth — **  ih^t  no  conside- 
ration on  earth  would  induce  Buonaparte  to  consent  to  a  concession  in  per- 
petuity of  Malta,  in  any  shape  whatever ;  knd  that  the  re -establishment  of 
the  Order,  was  not  so  much  the  pohit  to  be  discussed,    as  that  of  suffering 
Creat  Britain  to  acquire  A  possession  within  the  Mediterranean.*' 

Thank  Heaven,  we  are  not  reduced  so  low  as  to  receive  the  law  from 
auch  a  rbffi^  usurper  as  Buonaparte  ; — the  possession  of  a  port  in  the  Me- 
diterranean depends  not  upon  his  sufferance  ;• — ^but  his  ability  to  navigate 
that  isea  with  a  single  vessel  does  depend  upon  our  sufferance;  we  have 
acquired,  by  ourarms,  the  possession  m  question ;  we  hold  it  by  the  best 
^of  all  titles,  the  non-existence  of  a  lawful  Sovereign,  and  the  universal 
consent  and  desire  of  the  people ; — and,  as  we  acquired,  so  will  we  retain 
it,  in  spite  of  the  Imperial  assassin,  and  all  his  armed  banditti,  by  our 
sword. — The  author's  observations  on  this  language  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment are  mpch  to  the  purpose :  i 

*'  By  this  explicit  declaration,  our  eyes  are  opened  at  once  to  see  into 
the  depth  of  the  question,    Tjie  real  objed  of  his  policy  is^most  clearly 
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tiposed  before  us.  We  arc  frankly  afid  dutinflly  acquainted,  that  the  al^ 
^gei  ppini  of  honour  ie^)e£Ung  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  but  a  fcint, 
tnlnever  any  thing  more  than  an  ostensible  leasoa  for  insisting  uponthe 
tenn:of  the  tenth  article  of  that  treaty  ;  that  the  true  and  substantial  fu. 
fsn  why  Buonaparte  adhered  so  tcnacjously  to  these  terms  was — not  any  de- 
licacy about  the  interests  of  the  Order,  or  the  success  of  that  article,  butt— 
adread  of  [he  e^iablishmeni  of  the  British  power  in  tlw  Mediterranean ;  ui 
an  entire  convidiiki,  that  if  he  could  only  effeA  the  dialodgment  of  tb«t 
power  from  Malta^  ilf  qiithority  in  tin  Mediterranean  would  not  be  very 
durable,  nor  very  alarmipg  to  him. 

"  But,  unless  we  are  di:>po^  to  concede  to  Buonaparte  his  maxim^ 
fnjiiiv  •vgltmiai,  our  determination  and  mr  will  are  as  good  as  hit ,-  and  w« 
may  please  iq  declare,  with  equal  decision,  though  with  far  more  right> 
what  he  declared  upon  his  first  obtaining  possession  of  Malta — "  It  shall 
wsi  dear  to  ihose  who  shall  dislodge  us," 

Wc  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  very  able  traA,  with  the  im< 
pressive  admonitions  of  the  Rotnap  orator  to  his  countrymen  on  the  snb^ 
_ltQ.  of  peace,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  minds  of  evejy  BiitiMf 
at  this  iiKuiiienti>i4s  crisis  of  theii  fitta : 

"  Ego  itaiue  pacis,  ut  ita  d)cam,  alumnus,  pacis  semper  auAor,  seimr 
kiudator,  pacem  cum  Napo;.eOn$  (M.  Antoniu)  nolo.-r^Cur  autem  iloloF 
quia  turpis  est,  quia  periculosa,  quia  esse  non  potest. 

"  Ncf  ego  pacem  nolo,  sed  pacis  tivmint  biUum^irmduiam  refonnida. 
Quaie  si  pace  (ruivobmus,  bellum  gerendum  est ;  si  helium  omittemus, 
pace  numquam  fruemar.  Est  autem  >'esiri  conailii,  patres  cOnicripti,  iit 
posterum  ;««*<  lengiisimt  providere,  Idcirco  in  hac  cuscodia,  et  tanquam  in  \ 
^ecula,  collpcati  estis,  ut  vacuum  omni  mela  populum  Angiica^imi  vesirt 
vigilia  et  joospicientia  redderetis.  Turpecst  summo  concilio  orbis  ttrrz, 
prvsertim  i»  rf  tarn  ftripUua,  consilium  intelligendi  defuisse. 

"  Noiite  igitur  id  velle;  quod  fieri  non  potest,  et  caveti,  per  Deo<. 
inunortales!  Patres  conscripti,  nb  spb  pr^sentis  faci«  pekfetuam 
|ACEM  AMiTTATis." — CicEBo,  Fhilipp.  vii.  8,9,  19,  sj. 


ThtTyial  >f  Richard  faichfirtht  Wilfd  Murdtr  of  Isaac  Slight,  at  Ratherhiihe, 
an  the  z^dof  S^iimher,  1805,  at  the  Seisiim-hBiise,  fie^iBgidi,  Surny,  at 
Saititdiif  ihi  Kih  of  April,  1 806.  Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Joseph  Gumey 
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{irobarea  pradice,  tke  evil  of  which  is  universally  acknowledge^  and 
yet,  thoagh  the  remedy  be  obvious,  no  one  endeavours  to  apply  it.  On 
this  subjeA  we  have  frequently  delivered  our  sentiments ;  and  some  re. 
narks  on  the  prance  in  question  will  be  found  in  a  preceding  article, 

**  We  have  to  lament,"  says  Mr.  Ga^row,  "  (Twish  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  in  my  professional  life  that  I  should 
have  to  make  a  similar  complaint),  that  upon  this  melancholy  and  mostim. 
pprtant  subjeft,,  there  have  been  but  too  many  details  in  the  public  prints.  '^ 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  b(  saying  one  word  more.     If  you  have 
Kad  the  misfortune,  as  but  too  probably  you  may,  to  have  read,  before  it 
could  have  entered  into  the  iniagination  of  any  one  of  you  that  you  would 
be  to  pass  as  a  juryman  upon  this  trial,  any   account  of  this  mel^choly 
transa^^ioD ;  for  God's  sake  do  your  best  to  dismiss  it  from  your  recollec- 
tion, and  bring  yourselves  to  the  pure  consideration  of  the  evidence  alone. 
Permit  me,  too,  to  observe,  that  prejudice  against  the  person  accused  is 
pot  the  only  mischief  to  be  dreaded  /rom  these  dangerous  and  mast  improper 
4rtt4  ill-timed  publications.  There  is  another,  against  which  I  take  the  liberty 
pf  cautioning  you — there  is  danger  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  you  may 
suspe^^  your^lves  of  ^n  iQipriOper  bias,  and,  because  you  may  have  heard 
something  out  of  doors,  a  distrust  of  yourselves  might  lead  to  a  failure  to 
do  your  duty;  you*  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  fall  into  such  a  fatal  impro- 
priety." .         '      . 

Our  readers  know  that  this  was  a  case  to  be  decided,  like  most  charges 
of  a  similar  nature,  by  circumstantial  evidence;  but  it  differed  in  one  re- 
speft  from  pther  cases  which  are  supported  entirely  by  such  evidence;  for 
hercr  there,  was  xme  witness,  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  when  the 
murder  was  committed,  who  was  even  very  near  the  spot  when  the  pistol 
was.  fired,  and^who  therefore  was  competent  to  give  apositiye  testimony 
to  the  fad  itself.     If  her  testimony  had  corroborated  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  there  would  have, been  an  end  to  all  doubt.     But  did  it  so  ?    We 
thought  it  did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  we  still  retain  the  same  opi- 
nion. We  allude  to  Hest^i^  Kitchener^  ^r.  Blight's  servant,  the  material  part 
of  whose. evidence  wewille^trad.     Our  readers  will  observe,  that  in  the 
evening  when  the  murder  was  committed.  Blight  and   Patch  bad.  been 
dHnking   together  in  the  parlour,   while   the  servant  remained  in   the 
kitchen,  which  was  separated  from  the  parlour  only  by  a  very  narrow 
passage ;  that  is,<dn  one  side  of  this  passage  was  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
other  the  parlour ;  they  will  obsei've  also,  that,  the  windows  of  the  kitchen 
and  parlour  looked  into  the  street  or  road,  and  the  doors  of  both  opened 
into  the  passage,  nearly,  but  not  quite,  opposite  to  each  other.     The  6nly 
way  of -going  to  the  privy  was  by  passing  along  this  passage,  into  a  small 
paved  ya^d  behind  them,  through  the  x:ounting-hpuse  to  the  right,  across 
another  yar4  or  plac«  of  some  kind,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  privy* 
was  Aituated.     The  distance  from  the  door  of  the  parlour  in  which  Blight 
sate  to  the  door  of  the  privy  is  sixty^four  feet.     T}i^  PJ^^X*  ^  it.  observed, 
wa$'^situated#behind  the  kitchen  (on  the  opposite  side  of  it  from  the  parlour 
in  question;  and  towards  the  street,  in  a  line  with  the  .kitchen  window, 
a   store-room   intervening,  and   with  the  parlouj^  window,  still  JFarther 
from  it.     This  brief  explanation  was'nee^sary  to  render  the  evidence  in. 
tclligible.  ... 

.  , Patch  came  into  the.Hitchen  and  asked  fc^c^a  cs|ndle,-  - 

"  1^.  Now 


^*  -0,  Now  rirc  us  his  own  words  ?     .  , 

"  yf.  *  Hester^  give  mc  a  eandio  i  I  haYc  got  a  vidiefti  paitt  in  my 
biMels.'  I  gave  him  the  candle;  he  tdok  the. key  e>f  the  ootimitig- 
^hotlsc  off  the  dresser  5  he  went  out  of  the  door  *  t  heard  him  go  to  t|e 
counting-house;  I  hiard  the  counting:house  door  open;  and  I  htard  him 
slam  the  counting.house  door  to,  after  him  ;  stn^  I  heaid  hihi  Wallf  across 
the  counting-house  very  quick. 

'*  g.  Is  there  a  lock  to  the  counting-house  <!oor  ?  t       , 

**  A.  If  you  fling  it  hard  it  sticks  without  lockihg;  I  hedrd  him  *t^p 
into  the  privy,  and  I  heard  the  privy -door  slam  to; 

"  j2-  Hav^}  you  ohserved  wfether,  if  y6u  open  that  privy-ddor,  and 
da  not  slam  it,  it  will  stand  open  or  fell  to  ? 

*'  A  1  neirer  tock  that  observation.  The  iNsf  ant  /  kard  the  prhojf 
door  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  My  Master  came  into  the^pitchen  to  «^e 
before  I  could  get  out  of  the  kitchen;  he  came  in^  he  cam^  up  to  the 
dresser,  a&d  sf«id  (fut  ting  his  hand  tohifrskie|,  'Hester/  I  aas  a  dead 


man,'  " 


She  then  screamed  out-— ran  to  the  door,  which  she  shut,  and  hAd  got 
about  half-way  back  to  the  parlour-door,  wHen  Patch  knockedj  and  she 
let  him  i^,  his  breeches  being  unbuttoned^  / 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  this  woman's  evidenqe  be  corre£^i  that  ii> 
as  she  says,  the  imtant  she  heard  the  privy-door  slam  she  heard  the  report  of 
the  pistol,  that  pistol  could  not  have  been  fired  by  Patch.  The  J(K^,  in 
,sunmung  up  to  the  jury,  thus  animadverts  on  this  evidence : 

'^  Now,  Gentlemen,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  sense  that  ihall  be 
put  upon  the  words  that  this  woman  used  with  respe£i  to  the;  time  jit  Whitih 
these  things  occurred,  tt  has  been  truly  observed,  that  there  is  iiothing; 
we  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of,  as  measuring  with  any  degree  of  Corie6bnei» 
small  portions  of  time.  I  am  persuaded,  if  any  one  were  to  examine  with 
a  watch,  which  marks  the  seconds,  how  tnuch  longer  a  space  of  time  a  lew 
seconds  or  a  few  miniitcs  really  are  than  people  in  general  conceit  them  t6 
be,^they  would  be  surprised ;  but  in  general,  when  we  speak  of  a  ftiinilte> 
two  minutes,  or  an  iri^itant,  we  can  hardly  Ise  understood  to  mean  more  thsn 
.that  it  was  a  very  short  space  of  time;  how  short,  it  is  impossible  fc^us 
to  say ;  thei;efore  we  must  concceiye  this  woman  to  mean,  that  a  vitf 
short  space  of  time  elapsed  between  the  noise  of  the  privy. door  and  the  #eu 
,port  of  the  j^stol.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge,  whether,  atttfiding  to 
the  distance  marked  out,  observing  that  there  are  several  tumingi  to  go 
through,  and  two  or  three  apartments,  that  the  door  of  the  cottntingftbose 
was  to  be  unlocked;  and  he  was  to  return  again  from  the  ptity  to  the 
place  where  the  wocmd'was  given,  in  that  space  of  time  which  the- Witness 
.jq)rcsciit8,.as  elapsing  between  the  shutting  the  privy-door  arid  th^  firing 
the  pistol,  that  time  was  or  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.'^ 

C^tainly  it  is  true,  that  wc  are  not  apt  to  measufe  time  with  any 
di^ee  of  corredhiess ;  and  the  observation  applied  td  the  recoUe^on  of 
any  past  event  is  appodte  and  just*  But  here,  if  the  woKtian  s^aks ' 
truth,  v^  th^  did  elapse  ;  in  thf  instant  the  door  was  slammed  to^  the  pistol  was 
fired.  The  won»ui  had,  no  doubt,  been  questioned  on  this  subjeft  ireiy 
•soon  after  the  event ;  the  murder  w^  committed  on  the  Monday  nighty 
sad  on  the  Wednesday  morning  she  was  examined  before  the  Qot^nst^ 
. vhere>  ol  coorsQ,  she  told  the  jsamie  story.  She  coold  not  the%  wd  thvi^, 
,    jro.xcv,  vol.,  xxiv^        '  H  have 
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liave  heeamulakefi ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that,  her  watis  wiH  adnut  of 
ttlisU'  latitude 'of  interpretation  which  has  been  aligned,  to|them«  :)To 
.state  with  accuracy  the  precise  space  of  time  which  occurred  between.two 
..events  happening  very  soon  after  eachother^-  is|^we  admit,  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty.; but  the  case  is  widely  difierent  in  respe^  of  two  joufids  heard  in 
the  «ame  insta(it>  as  it  were,  and  impressed  so  strongly  on  thenuBdiis 
the  sounds  in  question  must  of  necessity  have  been,  by  the  dreadful  cir. 
ciunstancesatiendin?  them.  Our  conclusion  then  is,  after  much[  refledioh, 
^  what  it  was  on  heading  the  servant's  evidence  on  the  trial,  that  either 
shf  was  perjured,  or  Pat^h  did  not  fire  the  pistol.     The  circumstafitial 
•evidence  was  certainly  very  strong  agigiiiist  him  ;  and  the  Jury  eyidoRtly 
did  not  give  to   the  positive  testimony  of  Kitchener,  that  weight  and 
^ceuhter-at^ing  influence  which  we  ourselves  attached  to  k  ;  for^  in'/f« 
x^iftJites,  they- pronounced  the  verdi A  of — ^Guilty. 

f.     I        ■         I     ■■  •ill-         I      ■  I-    ■■     .1  ■;  .'I'r.      .1   '         I       J    ..    ITT 

MEDICINE. 


:Tbe  Medical  Ohser^er^     No.  I^     Pp.    112;      2S.  6d.     Highley.     i8o^r 

THE  design  of  the   **  Medical  Observer  "  is  to  lay  open  the  secrets  of 
empirical  impostors,  by   an   examination  of  their  respeflive   medicines, 
•^f  with  ar  view  to  point  OQt  the  dangerous  consequences  that  must  inevi- 
tably  arise  from  their  indiscriminate  use,  and  also  to  expose  the  fraudulent 
•«nd  nefarious  prances  of  advertising   potent  compositions,  under  fidi* 
/tioas  names,  indicating  them  to  be  of  an  innocent  nature,  in   order  to 
deceive  the  ignoraiit  and  unwary,  and  to  tamper  with   the  lives  of  their . 
^fi^ow.creatures' :  for  it  is  a  well-known  fad,  that  thousands  are* annually 
»Mcrificed  at  the  shrine  of  yVflwy  and  empiricism." 
.  Such  a  design  is  highly  praiseworthy  ;  and,  from  the  specimen  of  its 
execution  now  before  us,  we  can  assure  .our   readers  that  tne  editors  ait 
extremely  well- qualified  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  useful  objed 
which  they  have  in  view.     Indeed  empiricism  has  reached   to  such  an 
alarming  height,  "^n  an  ag?,  professing,  and,  in  many  respefts,  justly  ^o- 
.fessing,  to  be  enltghtened^  as  would  refleft  disgrace  on  the  most  credulous,  ^ 
.most  superstitious,  and  most  uncivilized  people.     Quackery -has  become 
.  «o  complete  a  system^  that  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune,  by  the  s^le  of  a . 
quack. medicine  (no  n^atter^  what  it  is  composed)  is  rendered  a  mat. 
.  ter  of  as^accorate  calculation  as  any  commercial  enterprize  whatever.-— 
-It  is  known,  that  a  certain  sum,  expended  in   ad<vertiiementt   annoaliyt 
will  produce  a  certain  revenue!  There  is  not  another  nation  in  .the  kn^wn 
world  who  suHef' themselves  to  be  so  miserably  duped  by  ignorance  and 
'  fraud. <   If  the  imposition  were  limited  to  the  purees  of  the  public,  the 
:  injury  would  hit  h\x%  tricing  ;  but,  imhappily,  many  of  these  illegitinoate 
ol^eAs  oi  speculation  are  dreadfully  pernicious  in  their  effeds   upon  the 
•  liealdli  of  those  who  are  so  weak  as,  to  purcluKse  them.    Common  sense^ 
lire  ahould  imagine,  were  alone  soffidient  to  detedl  the  impudent ,  false- 
.hood  of  a  quack,  who  proclaims  to  the  world  that  his  medicine  is  equally 
good  for  diseases^  diftrent  in  their  natuxei  their  sources^  and  their  symp- 
toms. 


\ 


tMs,  and  which  every  apothecary's  apprentice  can  tell  him^  require  a 
difierent,  and  even  an  oppoiite  treatment;  Again^  who  is  so  profoundly 
ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  same  medicine,  which  may  be  properly 
administered  to  a  man  of  one; kind  of  cbnstitu^on  and  habit  of  body^ 
may  be  not  only  improper^  but  highly  prejudicial  to  another  tnan^  whose 
constitution  and  habit  of  body  arp  different i  .  The  health  of  men  is  of 
too  much  consequence  to  themselves  and  to  society^  to  be  exposed  to  thgt 
attaeks  of  unpriuiStpled  empirics^.  6r  we  should  feel  inclined  to  let  them  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  thcir-own  folly,  and  to  say — Qui  'vult  decift^  declptatui^ ' 

Thid.  ifur^uable  eolledtidtt  of  empirical  fads  and  observations  ought 
to  find  itsivkray  i^to  every  family. .  .The  editors  Jiave  torn  the  mask  from 
the  face  of  t^' dating leolf^/icy  and  exposed  him  to  public  view  in  all  hi« 
native  deformity  s  Here  the^ reader  .may  see  the  tngrtdients  oi  the  difibr« 
ent  quack -medicines/  ^ith  an  acOountof  their  real  <vaiuey  and  of  thdi^ 
jiatural  effeB$  j  and  he  will  >be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  ^ 
destru^ion  produced  by  an  indbcriminate>  or  injudicious  use  of  tKem^— * 
We  do  not,  however,  entirely  agree  witli  the  inteilu^ent  editors,  in  their 
remarks  on  y antes* i  Pa*wders ;  we  believe  they  will  find^  on  inquiry^  that 
the  pulvis  antimonialis,  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  has  been  tried  by 
'  the  army, -and^  notwithstanding  the  great  saving  resulting  from  the  usek 
df  it^  recourse  has  been  again  had  to^^^^^'j  P^xc^i^riyfroai  acoAvidlpri 
(founded  on  experience)  of  their  superior  efficacy. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  /  a  curious  faft.  ^  A  gentleman^ 
who  eonceiVed  that  Dajfy*^  El\xirvf^%  a  salutary  medicine^  resolved  to 
prepare  it  himself^  he ' accordingly  bought  the  ingredients  (according  to 
the  proper  receipt  Which  had  been  given  to  him),  which  .cost  him  se<tfpt» 
teen  sbiiiingi  aifd)ane  penny  ;  when  he  ,had  made  his  elixir,  he  poured  iff 
into  some  of -the  bottles  which  had  contaided  the  very  medicine  itself,' 
which  he  had' b^Ore  ^ught  at  a  chemist's,  at  t^o  shUlings  each,  andi4 
filled  ofilv"  three  of  them,  KtA'half  of  a  fourth  ;/so  that  it  cost  hm 
(besides  the  labour)  nearly  ^'C'lr  ihillingt  a  bottle,  when  it  may  be  boud^  - 
in  the  shops  for/<i(^  rhillingst  Hence  it  is  evident,  tha^  all  the  expensive 
ingredients  are  omitted  by  those  who  msdce  it  for  sale  ;  and^  that  it  con- 
tainsj  in  fa  A,  little  mOre  than  Senl)a,  Spariish  juice,  and  a  few  of  the 
warm  seeds ;  and^  of  coursej  that,  at  two  shilJings'  per  bottle,  it  yields 
an  enormous^'profit ! '  '         : 

We  are  sorry  t6  see,  among  the  prominent  qUacks  of  the  day,  a  Clergy* 
tnan  of  the  Established  Churchi  whose  name  is  constarftly  exhibited  ia 
the  daily  papers,  in  advertisements  th^t  woul^  do  cttdit  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  a  lottery  speculator*  Suteiy,  surely,  this  should  not  be  en- 
dured! '         ' 

'There  are  some  judieiods  and  necessary  hints  in  this  little  traft,  to- 
those  who,  thoughtlessly  no  doubt,  and  certainly  ^ery  imprudenthr^  lend 
the  sanation  of  their  names  to  qiiatk  medicines.  ^^*fkfiy  ^^f<^  a«r^e  of 
the  infinite  mischief  which  such  a  san^ion^roduce^,:«iey  would,  we  ate 
sure,  shudder  at  the  fecility  with  which  they  havcLbeen  led  to  a£^rd  it"." 

Though  this  woric. appears  in  the  form  of  2l periodical  pubUcation,  we 
Understand. that  it  will  be  Completed   iftone  other  number.     The  editotv 
hare  done  a  great  public  service^  ^tidyj^  entitled  to  pabiiiC  tkavti^Ls. 


vi:;;;. _..     '. •' , ;■' , -the ^drama.',  '■  •■  ■' >.'  ,'.. ' 

jf*o  Mafry  or  Not  to  Many  ;  a  Comedy ;  in  Five  A$s.\   By  Mrs*  Inch. 
'-   <    '  bald.     2s.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.     1865; 

•  )  THIS  coaied'y  possesses,  mom  merit  >th»:  most  4^*  tteinodem  dramas 
wJhtch  cooi^  Mnder  bur  ob^vation.  The  chaiaAer  of  Hester  ii  drawn 
with  macK  dxamatic  skilly  though  we  meet  with  $  fewrsUght  attenitions 
ff^eol  nltiure  and  consistency^.  The  situatioiM  in  which  she  'w  throwii  with 
a^itoan  who  determined  never  to  maxiyy  aie  btgl|)y  jntewstiiigy  and  iflfoid 
oio'ft^^icellent  opportunities  for  good  a^iag..^  With  mi^tiy  beautiesy  it 
|K>Mess|r«  Jg^rea^  and  glaring '^defefts;.  it.  isr:6ifi|oiaf  that* the  avthpress 
tbould^  without  any  foresight^  have  dramatized  the  situation  of  Lord 
Mej^Ule  with  Mr.  Whiibread  \  yet  this  ^ht  has  d«>ne>  or  at  IfaM  eircum* 
s|^pe»  w)ii/ch  dire46dy  beatrron  the  poUtKsl  tdation  in  which, 4^  latter 
gftKtl^ingn  atands  with  fche  former. 


««. 


H^ko  Wahts  a  GviTtea';  a^  Comedy  ^  in  FhjeASs,     By  George  Colman 
i  -the  Yi^rfgfer.  •  %ro,     2s.  6^,     Longman  and  Co.     London.  V8P5. 

l^Wl  d^ama&o^  the- present  4ay  are  all  so  much  alike  in  charaftefy 
^t'Our  Qpinion  of  pne  may  fairly  paj^  iWtbat  of  another.  To  convey 
(q  Qur  readers ,  fui  idea  of  their  dij^rent  plots,  woul^.  occujiy  as  much 
rcjqm  as  Cppyif^  4he  pieces  ;  and  even  thea  We  cpuld  not  lely  on  bcin^ 
lUCfes^uL  y\tf  ColfS4n  is,  indisputably,  :|  wit  of  no  ordinary  rank; 
a^,t)i&^§4l^|Fjti^s$',ctfiiii  dialogue  .mu9t,  doubtless,  keep  m  audience  in 
gpf4  hnjnpur,  ip  spite  of  the  al:>sardi|jies  of  the  story,  .We  will  give  out 
tt^F^^a  sh^rt  ex tra^r  exhibiting  a  rich  oht-clotbfs'i-iiias^  whom  pity  has 
^uqed  to  Uaye  his  shop  to  take  ^care  of  itself,  while  he  acciampai&s  a 

gOQjr  female lo4g^l.  to  ^housekeeper's  place  in  the  country.   ; 

•  '  .  .... 

^  '.  "  OLDSKIRT    AND    tA^NY. 

Jr^  pl^fk(rif  Wdl,  I  hadn't  beeq  out  of  th^'  bilb  of  mort^ity  dace  I 
set  up  shop ;  and  now  we're  in  Yorkshire,  a  hundred!  and  seventy  mile* 
fr9gi  .W^i^ecl^i^el.     This  cross-lane  is  as-  boggy  as  Tothillfields,  and  as 
jwm'^h  as  Gri|n^uj:iier^ley<,  pulled  up  for  new. paving* 
*^*<;*  Fimny.  We  can|iat  be  far  from.Mr.  Torrent's  now. 
.  '*i  ^¥^^f^f*'  ^^^"  ^e've  waddled  a  good,  three  miles  of  bad  way  since 
weleft  the  stage  at  the  corner  of  the   high-road.     Miss  Fanny  arnft  yott 
iponstratiously  ticed  ?    " 

'f^  Fanny,  Not  in  the  least.       ^   '  , 

^  ,«5  tildsiirt.;  I'd  cany  the  bundle  'for  ypu  myself;  t)nly,  ten  to  one^  I 
siipuld  tumble  and  daub  it. 

'^  Fanny,  Indeed,  I  w^t  no  assistance  \  and  the  ploughman  we  Just 
met  says  it  is  but  half  sl  i^iile  farther  to  the  mabor.house*  . 

«^  Ofdsiirt.  At  any  rate,  I'm  glad  we're  out  tof  the  coach.  Six  in- 
side— twasquallfi^  children  in  lap,  and  a  pointer  a$  big  «  ahog^  At 
every  jolt  the  sleepy 'quack  doftgr  plump'd  his  iiead  smack  In  the  pit  of 
my  stomach ;  and  when  I  popp'd  my.  mouth  out  0' window  to  fetch  breath, 

the 


u 


the  long.legg'd  ScotehmaA  mt  the  loof  gave  im  a  ktck  in  tfie  jifrs  wttli 

"  ?anny.  Bu'j  my  dear  Sir,  I— I  have  a  favour  ti  ask, 

'^OlJikirt.  A  &vour! 

"  t'anij.  Conuder,  I  am  going  to  Mr.  tajttnt'i  in  a  humble  iiVti- 

"OlJikirt.  Aye,  » bou(«lcEq)er.  You  ought  to  have  a  palace  of  ^our 
own.  If  Fortune  it  iwt  quite'itind,  I  wish,  far  your  sake,  she'd  tend  ftft 
some  eye- water. 

"  Fanicy.  At  it  is,  let  me  persuade  yoi)  not  to  appeal  with  Hk  at  t|ie 
hoQie.       '        '  - 

"  OlMirt.Whittt 

*'  Fannj.  I  only  mean  not  imncdiately, 

"  OlJikirt,  Oh,  Jio!  i  smell  a  rat'!  'What,  then,  Miss  Fanny,  yon'rc 
beginning,  to  feet  a«hamed  of  Jonathan  Oldskirt^  the  little  remnant -sdlcr, 
from  the  back  of  St.  Cleinent's. 

"  Fannj.  How  can  you  fancy  so?        .  ,  , 

'  "  OUikirt.  Why,  y6u  are  3  gentlewoman  bom ;  and  I  suppose  I  ^la 
but  X  stilf-rump'd  jockey  to  go  to  a  graDd  hotise;  the  tneKlKrs  of  out 
club  called  me  old  deodrWig  t  end  last  week,  when  busiiicss  took  Ak  a 
trot  up  Bond-itreet,  a  ^rt  puppy  in  pafitaldons  asked  me  aftet  ay  ancle 
Noah,  and  hoped  all  tny  rshiiohs  were  well  in  the  ark.  But  I  <lidn't 
ihit^  Miss  Fanny  woiild  have  tutn'd  up  bet  nose  at  ifte  neither, 

'•  Fttntt^,  Can  you  thinjf  me  capable  of--Sir,  you  have  been  nty  prc- 

world — :ihalce  bands  iwlth  a 
im  as  s<K)n  as  they're  shlned. 


me  leave  shop,  at  sixas  and 

n.bump'd  and  bruised  in  the 
ik  of  patiems, — And,  ntny 
:  for  shuffling  me  off  in  thj 


with  me  !    To  present  my. 
ed  as'  you  are,  to  fix  there 

to  ?  Stick  here  in  ihe  dirt,- 

the  left,  yonder,  scarcely  % 

:ed  deal  of  smoke, 
place;  wait  there  till  o«en. 

be  better  on  both  our  ac. 

^ou  can  persuade  roe  to  any 


iddcsp^:ate.     Heaven  bkatf 
you  I 


-*    —  _.,—■■- 


lop  ORIGIl^AL  CUtTICISM. 

y<Hi !.  T|ds  is*  a  wild  country  for  a,  Londoner !  aiid  somehow  my  inin4 
misgives  me^  I  shall  never  see  yov  again.        / 

**  Fanny y  (militifg).  There  is  no  danger^  believe  me. 

*'  Oldskirt.  Farewell !  (goings  retum$)y  Miss  Fanny,  my  will's  in  the 
kft-hand  pigeoh.bole  of  xoj  bureau^  in  the  back  room,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs.  I've  neither  chicjc  nor  child ;  so  I  h^ve  n^^de  you  sole  exe, 
cutri]^  and  legatee.: — ^Jonathan  Oldskirt  vc^y  cut  up  ngher  than  some  peo. 
pie  think.  Heaven  knows  the -depth  of  these  mud  lanes!  I  rocasare  but 
^-^t.  foot  three;  and  if  I  happen  tp  be  n^issing,  it  will  be  but  respeftful 
to  send  somet)ody  to  dig  for  m^r 

**  \Exeunt  sefverally*' 


I   ■  -  ■'  '        'I  •  ^ifci     r      ; 


I'        !■     I  .     t  I.         I    ^'  ..      ■        ■  A 


MISCELLANIES, 


716/  XlonFVfeniencety  Princifksy  aikd  Methd  of  keeping  Accounts  luith  Bankers  in 
the  Countty' and  in  l/mdon  ;  rwitb  accUrateTabUs  adapted  to  the  cakulaiing  of 
^Interest  Accounts  nvith  Ease  and  Diipatchy  and  to  the  discounting  of  Bills  of 
Exchange y  ^wherein  the  Table  of  Interest,  fof  Qnf  Day  is  extended  to  One 
Million  Poundsy  for  calculating  Interest  Accounts  gn  the  Principle  adopted  by 
tb(  London  Bankers  ;  also  other  usefuf  and  exien\i*v(  Tables^  .  To  ivhich  is 
add^dy  a  concise  and  praSical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 
Jfotety  including  Bankers*  Cash  JSote^  and  Checks,  Jn  tivo  Pafts  By 
William  Lowrie,  Sheffield,  Syp,  Pp.  308,  ShefteH  pjfihted, 
Xongman  and  Co,     London.     1805. 

THE  mode  of  keeping  jankers  account Sy  apd  of  calculating  interest,  is  ^ 
business  so  foreign  from  literary  pursuits,  and  one  w^th  which,  alas !  we 
say  it  with  a.  sigh  of  sorrow,  literary  men  have  so  little  to  do,  that  there 
is  not  ,any  one  subjeft  which  they  are  so  totally  incompetent  to  discuss, 
Sut,  to  be  serious,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  from  the  title  page  of  thiji 
book,  that  it  is  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  of  proportionate  utility  too. 
Its  excellencei  however,  depends  on  its  accuracy ;  and,  as  far  as  our  exa,. 
mination  has  gone,  we  ar?  fully  prepared  to  say,  that  Mr,  Lowrie's  pro- 
dudtion  is  most  accurate, 

« 

Portable  Mathematical  Tahlesy  containing  Logarithm)t  of  Nttmberiy  prbportional 

Parts y  artificial  Sines'  and  Tangents  to  e*vety  Degree  and  Minute  df  the 

Quadrant y  and  a  Table  of  square  and  cube  Roots  to  No,  180.      By  ThomUS 

Whiting,  Jylfister  of  KeppeUHoyse  Seminary,     iimo.     4*.     Long- 

n^ui  and  Co, 

^  IT  has  often  been  lamented  that  a  neat  set  of  pot;table  mathematical 
tables  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  this  circumstance  l^d  Mr.  Whiting  to 
vnderta)ce  the  composition  of  such  a  set.  In  the  -performance  of  his 
task  he  has^  taken  great  pains,  and  submitted  to  great  labour ;  he  has  con^ 
suited  all  the  best  tiibles  now  extant ;  and  has  employed  various  assistants, 
^ai^  in  sEbrt,  ha;)  done  tyery  thing  which  hoouui  industry  coul4  do,  to  render 

thc^e 


tW  tables  accnra^.  He  was  induced  to  add  the  tables  of  the  natural 
lioea  and  tan^epK/^'as  being  necessary  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  contained  in  one  of'  his  former  publications,  entitled  "  SeieS 
Exercises.'*  That  of  squarc^and.  cube  roots,  as  one  of  general  and  obvious 
ntility,  was  a  proper  companion  for  the  others ;  and  the  whole  fprnn  9 
neavcoii^ft,  aJid  us"eful'little  volume.       .    ;     -^    '  ". ';"     •  •     v 

Itff  Geftuine  Art  of  Gauging  made  fay  an4famihar^  exhibiting  alLthe  pritoifak^ 
Method^  aSuaUy  pfaSiied  hy  the  Officers  ojf  His   Majesty  s   RenjeHue  -iBf 
Excise  and  Customs  ;  also  the  established  Rides  far  fnding  the  Are^s.  nmdt 
Contents  of  Stills,  of  t^ask^  Backs,   by   Ofdinutes,  of  Coppers,  Cisjefn^f 
Cash,  ^c.  either  lAihekfull  or  part  empty;  'with  Bre^wers^ .  and  all  otb^ 
,    XJtensiU  of  an  irregular  Form,  ^r,  and  Instru^sons  for  gaugivg  ■  by  the 
Callipers,  as  praSised  both)  in  the  Port,  of  London  and  all  the  Otti^p^vts^ 
To  'which  is  added,  the  Method  of  ascertaikiug  the  Strength  (f  Spiritwmss 
Liquors    fy  the   Hydrometer;    <with  a  Variety  of  Information  on  different 
Points  CQuneSed  tAiith  the  SubjeS^     A  Work  that  ^iJoiU  be  found  usehd,  jm/ ^ 
,  ^b  ^^y^^^g  Officers,  Surveyors,  and  Supervisors  of  the  Excise  and  Customs^ 
but  also  fo  Audioneers,  ire^wers,  Brandy  Merchants,  Cyder  Dealers^^^c^ 
I)istillers,  Glass  Makers,  Maltsters;  Re£iiJiers,,Soap  Makers,  Statch  Makers,, 
S'weet' Makers^  ViSiuaUers,  and  Innkeepers ; 'Vinegar  Makers,  JVine  Mer^  ^ 
chants,  ^f .  and  ^more  or  less  to  Persons   of  en^ety  Description*     ^y  Peter 
Jonas,  late  Supervisor  of  £xcise,  and  Author  of  tile  New  Abridgement 
-of  the  Laws  of  Excise.     8vo.     Pp.^ij.i2^    98.      Drin^^  and  Page, 
Topley-rSt^feet.    1806.  ^ 

•  « 

MOST  of  the  books  on  gauging  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  on 
(Ids  aecQuat  alone  a  new  publication  upon  that,  art  had  become  necessary* 
Independently,  too>  of  this  consideration,  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  any^ 
one  competent  to  tl^e  task  to  undertake  it  ^  another  powerful  stimulus  was 
,  Afforded  by  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  book  in  which,  while  the  subjedi 
should  be  treated  scientifically,  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  young 
ttodentS)  by  the  ahstruseness  of  former  publications,  should  be  removed, 
and  the  ipode  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  so  simplified  as  to  ren. 
der  it  plain  and  easy  of  acquisition.  Such  simplification,  appestrs  to  have 
been  theobje^  of  Mr.  Jon'as,  who  has  laboured>  and  successfully  we  think ,^ 
to  rendei;  his  book  gne  of /^/z^/f/?/ »^f7/Ay. 

'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculations  of  gauging, 'the  author  opens  his 
work  with  an  account  of  all  the  ©pcrations  in  decimals,  w'ith  suitabM 
examples,  in  a  plain  and  easy  way.  He  tl^en  l^ys  down,  with  precision, 
the  rules  for  extraAing  the  square  and  cube  roots,  with  the  best  mode  of 
extrafting  the  root  of  any  power  wlia^te^er*  Here .  follpws  ap  accurate 
description  of  the  difer^nt  sliding  rules,  with  instrudiioris  for  using  tjaem. 
Mensuration  succeeds,  and  thus,  ^jt  at  natural  and  gradual  progress,  the  stu* 
dent  is  brought  to  the  main  obje^l  of  the  book,  the  prk^icQ  of  gauging  in 
all  its  different  branches*  Many  other  subjeifls,  however,  are  introduced, 
?indihuch  useful  information^ 'o<Cvari^ii%  topitcji,  ^.subjoined.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  man  of  sci^nfse^andcotaJbine&greatfia^cal  skill  with  exten- 

live  theoretical  knowledge.  ,„j.  v^  •      .  ^  ..'s  <\  'C,  ?      -    ^    • 


w 
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POETRY. 


T'Oim*    B/  J;^^^  Mpntgome^iry.    i  zmo.    5  %.    VcniDr  attd  Hood. 

THESE  Poems,  we  understand,  are  written  by  the  Editor  of  t])^ 
Sheffield  paper  (^  Iris).    Many  of /them  have  appealed  vd  our  difixent 
J0ttrnals/parti6i%]y  in  theC^oark^   and  are  certainly  very  superiprtc^ 
the  e^emetal  prodts^iom  that ^^  gene^y  £:>ux)d  in  such  situations.  The 
M  Wanderer  of  Switsperlitt^ii^!- is  the  first  ^d  principal  poem.     The  a«T 
tbor  takes  more  credit  tp  hiznsdf  for  the  znetre  tin  wl^ich  this  poem  $^  writ, 
ten  than  we  are  willing  to  cede  to  him.    If  he  have  succeeded,  according  to 
his  pre&ce,  he  has  rendeied  hims^f  immortal!    ''  An  heroic  subjed  is 
^debrated  in  a  lyric^measure,  oii  a  dramatip  plan.''     It  {s  injured  rather 
than  aided,  by  being  formed  on  *^  a  dramatic  plan.*'    The  ?*  Wanderpr*^ 
has  to  recount  his  story ;  and  the  interrogatories  and  co^nments  of  the 
•*  Shepiierd*^  are  frivolous  and  interruptive.     The  poem  has  many  good 
atanzas ;  and,  altogether,  reflets  credit  on  the  principles  and  patriotism  of 
die  writer.    The  poem  of  the  ^*  Grave"  is  highly  impressive,  but  thtf 
Jbllowing  is  a  very  awkward  personification :      ' 

f  *  Hark  !  a  strange  sound  affright^  my  ear  j 
My  pulse— my  )>rain  runs  wild, — I  rave. : 
Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

flam  THE  CRAVE  !"• 

The  "  Ocean*'  15  patriotic  and  poetical:  the  «*Ode.to  the  Vpltm* 
^rs,"  in  the  style  of  Soiuthey,  is  an  animating  pidureof  English  fiselings 
and  English  fire.  In  ff  The  Vidory  Wpn/*  we  admire  the  following 
Stanza;       ^ 

f<  Spirit  of  Vengeance  I  rest; 

Sweeit  Mercy  cries,  ^Forbear!' 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast ;       ^ 

Thou- wilt  not  pierce  them  there !'" 

\  ^  -      • 

We  transcribe  the  following-,  which  ^s  novel  in  its  de$i^,  and  is  exe- 
cuted widv  considerable  felicity  of  expression.  '  " 

'^  ^HK  COMMON  LOT. 

*'  Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 

There  liv'd  a  man  ;• — ^and  who  was  he  t 
Mortal  I  howe'cr  thy  lotbeca^t,  v 

That  man  resembles  thee. 

'' Uftknowii  the  i^ioQof  biS'Urtby 
<  The  land  in  whioi  he  died  unknown ; 
^is  name  hath  perish'd  from  thft jfcartbj ' « 
/  This  truth  survives  alone;       -      -* 


t. 


f!!**? 


.  JUmeHatiMU. 

<'  That  ')Vy,  and  {rief,  and  hope,  and  few. 
Alternate  trinmtib'd  in  faU  bceur; 

His  bliis  and  woe,— a  miile,  a  teat ;      •. 
^—Oblivion  faodn  the  mt. 

"-  The  bounding  pabe,  the  lai^uid  Umb, 
The  changing  spirit!  ritie  and  fall ; 

We-know  that  these  were  felt  by  hini. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all.     • 

'f  He  sufier'd,— but  his  pangs  are  (rtr ; 

Enjoy'd, — but  hii  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friendS) — his  friends  are  npw  no  moie ; 

And  foes, — ^his  fOcs  are  dead, 

"Hetov'd;  but  whom  hi  lov'd,  the  glare 
'  Hath  lost  in.  ita  uncoMcifHU  womb : 
O  f  she  was  faii^!  but  nought  could  tare 
Her  beanty  from  the  torn. 

"  The  willing  teasoiu,  da}'  and  night. 
Sun,  mocm,  and  stars,  the  eanh  and  main. 

Eiewbile  hii  portion^  ti&  and  light. 
To  bim  exist  in  vain. 

"  He  saw  whatever  thou^hast  seen, 
Encounter'd  all  that  iTonUet  thee  ; 

He  wa»^whatever  tbou  haat  been; 
He  is — what  thou  shalt  be, 

■'  The  clouds  and  sun  beams,  o'er  )iis  eye. 
That  once  theii  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left,  in  yonder  silent  sky. 


US. 


IONS. 


iblet  are  piipted  without  the 
error  was  reflified,  and  Ae 
of  them  all,  I  have  found 
It  particular^  to  the  Booka 
ggeratfd.    for  two  nwntha 

in 


I©4  SummoKy  of  P.oRtics^ 

in  the  year  the  Le8SoqS'»>e  takex^  biit  of  the  rest,  '•from  which  Chapters 
are  seleded  for  several  festivalsb  .  How  injnrioas,  therefore,  is  it  to  dc. 
prive  men  of  so  many  precepts  for  the  conJod^'of  hnman  1%,  and  so 
many  forcible  illustrations  of  the.esRonfdaliariptares  >  .  It  would  be  wor. 
thy  the  attention  of  the  ,ch^rit,able, .  next  only  to  goard  agaipst  such  a  de- 
fe^  in  future,  but  to  eirculatcr^hese  'vafyfabb  books  among  those  who 
cannot  purchase  them,  and  a.r?^  already  possessed  of  the  Old  T^estament  } 
1  know  of  no  erronedus  opinion  they  jincufcate*  except  concemfng,  prayers 
lor  the  dead  ;  and  the  doubts  of  Dr.'jfohnson  on  the  sirbjedl  may  at  least 
incline  us  to  candour,  though  we  withhorld  our  approhatioD,  and  maintain 
that  ihe  day  of  death  fixes  ^the  Joom.  of  all.  Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  j^an, 
has  wisely  rememberfd  their' iaj|M>rtance,  and  his  authority  on  %acred  sub- 
Jeds  will  always  command  due  ddfefcnce  and -regard  frora|^    j  *  ^ 

Sir,  your* very  obedient  sej^v^nt^ 
^imw^ham^  May  15,    iSofi.  .'    -       v' '^    :  ^  O;  CR<DFT* 


!•    >         1  '• 


ANtr:  JACOBIN,  TOASTS. 

TO  THE  EDI-Tcm^p^F  THB.AMTi-JACOaiN  REVIEW,. 

■  .  '  '       «. ' , 

SIR,  .»•...  - .  ^   ■ 

'  ^  ..,..-..•   ..        •  -  ,       .  'J  .... 

AT  a  convivial  meeting  of  social,  congenial  friends,  the;  following 
Anti-jacobin  sentiments  were  severally  («6p09ed,.  iScc^i     . 

May  all  conspirators,  persecutors,  as  also  fomenters  and  promoters  of 
conspiracy  and  persecution,  be.  held  in  exemplary  detestation  aiid  abomi>- 
nation,  *  ,         -  * :        ' 

May  wilful  perjury,  and  ^subornation'  of  per niry/  be  deemed  capital 
crimes,  as  hostile  to  the  community.  .-....-     .... 

May  patronage  be  be^iJQwed  upon  approyedr  njerit,  and  wit^eld  from 
annovmced  perfidy  and  profligacy. 

May  proteded  intriguers  and  adventurers, .  whi)se  objefts  ar^  to  emerge 
from  indigence  to  affluence,  by  venality  and  oppressionj,  be  disappointed, 
by  moral  exertion,  in  their  nefarious  a nd^  unprincipled  pursuits. 

May  garrulous  praditioners„-iQ  courts  p|  justice,  W  tes^ined  from 
gratifying  their  malignancj^'igc  havipg  iecoui«e  jto  inapplicable  puns,  and 
unprecedented  exhibitions^  for  the:  purpose,  nptp/iously, '  of  cieating  and 
exciting  prejudice  and  pfrepowesaioD.-.    :>•..-     .    .  . 

May  conscious  virtue  triumph  over  complicated  villany  in  disguise. 

May  liberal  and  generous J{j;endsjhip,  originating  from  the  laudable,  in^ 
fluence  of  sympathy,  be  honoured  witli  the  just  reward  of  distinguished 
applause  and  approbation,        '  .      •  ,- 

May  14. 


"    V,  .*         ^    V.V 


N  ••»%• 


SUMM A'k Y'  of  * POUtlCS. 

..  NEYEjcl  was/the  wi^om  of  tli^se  vigorous  ay d  decisive  measu/^ 
which  .we  Ijave  constantly -recommen4ed  tOfthegdqption*  of  hii^  .^aiesty/a 
MinU{ei?>  froip  the  Ye|y  'comjnpicement  of  ,the  present  Arduous  conje^f. 
;inore'*  fully  manifested,  thztn  by  the  effcft  produced  by  the  r6s0l6tlob  '6i 


oar 


Summary  of  PoStiesi       _  l6i 

MI  Covcrnnent,  on  tbe  pabriciHind  of  Prunil.' In  the  sjKCches  oFLorJ 

Gkintills  and  Mr.  FoK,  on  the  subjefl  of  the  baseteizorE  of  Hanov^ 

by  tint  Prussian  Monarch,  thers  was  not  a  sentence  which  dii-not  do'ho.  , 

nonr  to  those  statesmen  ;  not  a  principle  asserted,  itiot  a  seiitimtnt'33-1 

vanced,  to  which  ih*  heart  of  every  honestSriton  did  oofbeal  res^wni 

stve.      If  the  conseqOencS  (if  habifual  pliant^, _'of  ayste'mat'ic  concossior^ 

and  the  cffeft  of  an  opposite  cOndufl,  weMcvet  the  subjefl  of  a  doubt 

to  a    refleaing  rain4  ;   thafdoubt  must  be  disp«lled  on  considering  ilfi 

diflfbrefit  degrees  of  estirtiation  in  which  this  country  was  holdeh  by  (he 

Powers  of  the  Continent,  immediaiely  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and 

tubieqoent  to  the  Idte  deteriAination  of  our  Government,  to  resist  hy 

arras  the  unjust  pretensions  and  aggressive  spirit  of  Prassia.     In  the  first  , 

instance  Great  Britain  was  considered  as  having  desceoded  from  the  proo4 

eminence  on  which  her  principles  and  her  cooduA  liad  placed  her — 'n'hence 

■he  offered  proieflion  to  the  weak,  and  resistance   to  thg  oppressor  ;  and 

feet  of  "insatiate  ambition; 

the  in^orious  tranquillity 

le  last  cas^  she  has,  by  her 

^provoked  injary,  and  iii 

ler  charader  in  the  estiiiia., 

n  that  of  her  implacable 

and  commanding  attitude 

vith  confidence,    and    her 

ian^  themselves    acknowJ 

for  a  moment  from  iheir 

ovel  speflade  of  a  people 

on  their  degenerate  Mo* 

lyiolate,  and  the  interests 

served,  that  such  bad  been 

bjcAs,  like  herds  of  cattle, 

iir  declareji  will,  from  orrt 

ds  of  society,   and  to  ten* 

:  happy  to  find  our  senti.' 

jesty's  Ministers,  one  of 

which  we  had  previously 

oo,   evidently  jfffl  as    we 

age  too  unequivocal  tabe 

I  of  soldiers,  in  a  govern, 

the  mSin  timbers  of  a. 

iflion.     The  King  begins 

ssibly  afl  as  a  mibstitute 

eluc'tant  acknowledgment,' 

owever,  stand  committed 

absolute  Tenunciation  of 

lion  of  Hanover,  with  an' 

:ime,  can  be  received  by- 

h,  we  are  persuaded,  she 

i  lecaritj  fir  the  future. — 

restored  to  the  guardian 

l^ose  honourable  Monarch 

-  '  tepaiation 


|©6  Smfnsty  rf  PiHUiS. 

tepnration  should  be  mtde.  lor  the  in^t  whith  h^  has  sustaiiie^^  JA  tb 
Uoprovoked  attacl(^  of  his  faitjifol  and  gdlant  t^ops.         ^ 

We  augor  well  from  the  4ii»mission  of  Haugwitz  from  the  cabinet^  that    ^. 
Tcpa^tool  of  France^ ^ who  mtss  the  base  InstlrMnient  of  his  master's  disv 
fionoqfy  whose  pestilential  ]dreath  palsied  his  arm,  damped  his  sprite  sus^  ' 
veivi^  every  movemeot^  aqd  i;eseaed  the  blood- thirsty,,  and  blood-stained 
usurpei  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,   fiom  impendinjg;  fain.    The 
curses^'  not  or^y  of  the  present  age,  but  of  remote  posterity,  will  blast 
the  n^nsie  of  this  detested  wretch,  should  it  survive  so^  long  to  pol- 
Jui^e  the  aitnals  pf  these  disjointed  times.    We*  trust  that  this  auspicious 
^poeasure  wiU  be  speedily  followed  by  the  recall  of  Hardenberg  to  the.eoan^ 
ells  of  a  Sovereign,  whose  fieal  interests  will  be  b^t  consulted  by  a  steady 
adherence  :o.  the  saga  advice  of  that  incorruptible  mitotcr.    His  Prussian 
lir|ajcs(y  most  now  adopt  a  decisive   line  of  conduA,  and  bid  a  lasting 
adiiea  to  those  temporizing  measures^  which  are  at  all  times  disgracefQl* 
luiditostly  ruinous,  ;md  which  have^  at  length,  reduced  him  to  a  situation 
the  most  painful  in  which  a  Monarch  can  be  placed-**bereft  of  his  people's 
afie&i0ns-«-exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  a^  public  retradation— disappointed 
ambition  J  and  a  tarnished  fame.  . 

He  must  now  either  submit  to  the  loss  of  those  territories  which  he 
bas,  in  so  dastardly  a  manner^  resigned  to  France  ;  or  he  must  resolve  to 
atteoipt  their  recovery  by  entering,  firmly  and  honestly,  into  a  coalition 
with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain  ;  by  whi%h,  and  which  alooe, 
can  the  Usurper  be  driven  back  Ijeyond  the  Rhine,  and  within  the  ancient 
boundary  of  France.  Here  the  path  of  honour,  and  the  path  "of  interest, 
are  the  saipe.  Previous  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  even  aftet 
it,  Prussia  had  it  in  her  power,  by  the  adoption  of  a  hold  and  vigorous 
system  of  policy,  to  diftate  terms  to  the  Corsican,  by  surro6nding  his 
army,  as  be  easily  might  have  done,  in  conjundion  with  the  ArcMukc 
Charles  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Russians  and  Imperialists  on  the 
other.  The  task  will,  at  this  period,  be  more  difficult  of  accomplish^ 
ment ;  but  with  resolution,  and .  a  hearty  co^operatiion,  it  may  still  be 
^ffeftnaily  accomplishfd,  -  ~ 

We  have  made  these  observations,  on  the  supposition  that  the  private 
accounts  from  Germany,  respefting  the  retreat  of  Haugwitz,  and  the 
pacific  measures  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  are  true.  Should  this  prove  not 
to  be  the  case,  ofi  being  the  case,  should  the  recent  proceedings  of  that 
Cabinet  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  artifice  and  fraud,  calculated  to 
impose  on  the  British  Government,  to  lull  their  vigilance  asleep,  to  pro* 
duce  a  relaxatioti  of  their  vigour,  and  to  pbtain  possession  of  all  tbo 
ships  shat  have  been  captnred  or  detained ;  it  will  not  onlyy  v/a  trustj 
completely  fail  of  its  intended  efife^,  butbe-  productive  of  conseq«ience9 
$till  more  ruinous  to  Prussia^    •  >  .  . 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  proceeds  in  his  magnanimous  plansv  for  th^eman^ 
cipatipn  of  £urope,  with  that  perseverance  and  vigoiit/which  so  honout^ 
ably  mark  his  charader^  His  extensive  system  of  recruiting  is  carried  on  ^ 
without  relaxation,  and  he  is  nobly  resolved,  ifi  case  of  necessity,  t^ 
'  bring  the  whole  force  of  his  mighty  ei|iptre  into  a^ton.  The  positioq 
which  he  has  wisely  secured  at  tne  mouths  of  t1ie)Satcaro«  and  which, 
we  hopci  no  sentiment  of  compassion,  no^  principle  of  mistaken  honouf 
will  induce  him  to  leiigni  w)U  ena|^€  him!  lo  aCt  etf|ia  ofliensiveljr,  in 


ibe  Ventftiii'D  territory  of  Fr»nee,  or,  bn.the  dafensive,  in  Tui^isi'  Dal. 
D»li«i  v-hHchehai  a  very  formidable  force  prepiredtb  ai'\:agairiit  Pru^ 
6»i  to  &ippqrt  of  his  gallant  Ally,  the  King  of  Sweden,  The  season  for 
jflive  operations  is  arrived  ;  the  different  parties  must  soon  range  (hcni- 
Klres  «n  their  respective  sides,  and  their  armies  take  the  Held- 

France  i<  intent,  not  on  sei^ring  her  recent  conquests,  eKtetiBiv e  as  they 
4Te ;  not  0[\'. eon  sol  Ida  ting  the  croud  of  tributary  slaves  which  nearly  sur. 
round  her,  Strangely  mifcalled  Kings,  Princes,  and  ,  Eleflors  ;  Kings, 
w'nhowt  ftvxr-t-Ftiims,  without  itrib — and  Eie^ars,  without  a  choice;  stic 
UtQS,  not  at  pn4er'vMi!ia,.\m  at  trlauion.^  live  ytiy  geniusof  her  government 
ietukrs  eoM^urit  necessary  to  its  existence  ;  it  is  essentially  aggrfisfvein  its 
ice  and  tranquillity  have  no  charms  for  a  Mili. 
lat  his  soldiers  must  be  employed  ;  and,  if  be 
d,  against  whom  to  direc'i  their  aflivity,  it 
S  at  heme.  Thinking  himself  sure  of  Prossia, 
^crei  triaty  for  her  aftive  assistance  at  wmc  fa- 
te, the  Corsican  Usurper  is  happy  to  1iai-e  a 
the  important  pass  into  the  Venetian  territory 
I  with  Aostria,  whose  dominions- interpose  an 
lent  of  Ms  gigantic  plans.  .  CrinilanliiKple'u\\\\ 
reaaure  be  spaced  to  obtain  it,  unless  the  sword 
f  the  assassin,  cut  nIF  rhe  .tyrant  in  bis  guilty 
en  but  the  commencement  .of  lisr  troubles,  nor 
i  portion  of  diote  tremendous  evils  which  the 
[led  to  our  view.  In  one  point  of  view,  in- 
ned  in  the  whimsic^  anagram  (on  his  name), 
e  Giid  to  ha^^tiO  far  finished  the  revolution  m 
i  the  voice  of  faflion,  and  to  have  borne  down 
lilishinent  of  the-most  absolute  and  oppressive- 
htd  down  the  bodies  and  minds  of  a  people  ; 
will  of  the  Despot  is  law,  anil  his  sword  the 
the  eifefts  of  that  revolution  on  the  resi  of  Eu- 
I,  as  it  were.'  True  it  is,  kingdoms  have  beei> 
destroyed,  whole  nations  transferred  from  their 
garly  Usurpers)  taken  from. the  dregs  of  the 
gious  and  moral  principles  of  society  have- been' 
,  and  abhorrence  from  vice,  hape  been  dimi- 
ilready  effefted  by  that  bane,  that  pest,  and. 
rench  Revolution.  But  the  success  which  has 
rojeAs  of  the  revolutionists  has  only  e^couraeed 
lion  of  their  horrid  system  cX  diMrgani:e^tisn\xo 
itgon)  over  the.  whole  civilired  world  i  They 
>endent  States  which  siill  remain  on  the  Conii- 
.urope.  They  mean  to  ereftihe  imperial  thronr 
is  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  they  still  cherish 
IT  oriental  dominions,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
are  the  only  Powers  which  Buonaparte- dreads ; 
d  humbled  Austria,  could  he  but  ilirow  these  ene- 
etray  them  into  another  hollow  armed  truce,  or  iit. 
iPeaceof  Aroiers,  the  whole  Peace  of  Aniiens.and 
miens,"  Sis  task  would  be  speedily  accomplished. 


»0»  Sia^tilarf  i/ PiiiiiCi. 

In  the  pKWnt  %tMi  of  things,  however,  the  pride  of  the  tJsiif^'  tOdit 
^[e  sorely  galled  at  the  spirited  resistance  which  the  progress  of  his  myr- 
midans  has  experienced  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  froni  the  little  garrison 
of"  the  insignificant  fortress",  of  Gacta.  Most  truly,  as  well  as  pert  men  tJy^ 
did   its  gallant  commander  observe,    in  answer  to   the   summoas   to   suri 
render  his  trust,   "  that  Gaeta  was   not  Ulm,   nor   his   name  Mack." — To 
their  sorrow  have  the  French  proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  They  have 
hiiheito  failed  in  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  tbrtrcss,  and  thousands  of 
ibcm  have  perished  before  it.     Fortunately  it  is  open  to  receive  succours 
by  sea,  and  the  Cbriiiian  Knight  is  upon  the  coast.     Had  sll  the  Neapolt. 
(an  officers  proved, as  trac  to  their  trust  as  the  valiant  comnander  <tf. 
Gaeta,  and  all  the  Neapolitan  troops  discharged  their  duty  as  fiiithfally 
as,  his  garrison  .--■■■ 
their  temerity, 
in  a  handful  of  n: 
given  to  the  Rusi 
such  a  reinforcen 
their  courage  coi 
country  might  h 
hav;:  created  a  pc 
tions  of  the  Riiss 
French  have  cond 
the  worst  of  alii 
guage  and  of  sens 
dered  the  subjefl; 
fidelity  to  their  S 
.^t  any  former  p£ 
have  roused  the 


like  a  Papal  bull, 
to  consign  them 
coemy  I  Yet  doe: 
protest  ag»inst  ei 
ttie  laws  of  i>atioii 
ciety,  sopregnai 
legitimate  i'tiF>cei 
plaint  Jrom  any  C 
(he'  times  of  anct 
lence  of  crimes  h 
and  benuinbed  the 
however,  that  thi 
will  yet  open  ihei 
cious  proceedings 
It  is  horrible  to  s 
their  Sbvereign,  ; 
beggarly  upstart, 
For  our  partj  we 
gentlemen  {and  sc 
■o  far  forget  wtui 


jife^eead~:tdcrDUi3ilto>tiiii:<eptlUey.tIii«  ai»^^^  4nd  td  tel^'officosi 

.and  comimssiQni  mnder  faini,  are  worse  even  than  himself  ;•.(!)«" iMnio  atro- 
'CLOUS  rebel 9  and  traiton,  on  whom,,  it  is  hopedy  wos^ti  or  later,'  saflimirf 
justice  will! be  infli6^ed«».  .  .    t-*.    .  .  ,  \    ' 


i.  u 


In  America y  the  religioat  and '  maral  dispdsiti(m  of  the  iSnstHotti  Prftidaftt, 

Citizen  jefierson^'shines  forth  in  all  (tts  native  splendour  and  fMfityJ^  It 

pervades  the  qpuncils  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is  difficufi  to  %zy^ 

whechier  the  spirit. of. iHscord,'  6r  the  spirit  of  folly,  predominates.'    In 

order   to  huUy  this  X^ountrf  intp.  a  base  si>r render  of  her  rig^hts^  ckece 

repabliom  senators,  ..^ich  less. patriotism. indeed,:  bux  with- ths  same  power 

.to  injurd>  as  the.'UttIh:*9ciat£  of  Utita^  have  come  to  the  fk^UftfWinu 

.resolH(ioh.^(  forbiddmg. ibib  inipK>ftatibn  of*  firid^h  niaiiufai^n>re9^    finfi^do 

ihe  sfigetr. suppose  r US: to  be.-^sD  cbinpietelf'^ignorant. of  the  refcmrcds  4«f 

^hisiiifant  state^  bs  nc^toknow  how  vefy  l^rge  a  portion  of 'its  revetiuel 

^ri^  from  duties,  oa.  s^oh  articles;  and  that  khe  prohibition  wilL  in  point 

-^f  (a^y  ^pera^e  as  a  severe  tax.. upon  their  owncoontrymeri'?   •  When  they 

threaten  us  withiv^r,  and.order  their  tuhdle  na'val  force y  odbsisting  of 

Pufo  or  thref  frigates^  and  half  a  dozejt*  shops  and  brigs y    to  ht  equipped,'  it 

.is  jioipos^ible  to  preserve  the  gravky^  of*,  our  countenance,  or  to  refrain 

from  laughter.     We  always  knew  the  bent  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  mind,  kit 

predii^ion  for  France^  and  his  hatred  of  £ngland  ;  bat  if*  the  Americfms 

xhase  to  be  governed  by  an  ./r«,  a  tiger^  or  an  ^/<,  far  be  it  from  us  to ' 

question  their  right,  .  We  have  a  pretty  specimen,  truly,  of* the  vigilance 

and  vigour  of  thb  republican  goi^ernncnt ;  wHen.we.see  a  body  of  troops, 

and  vessels  for  transporting  them,  raishd,  fitted  oaf;,  'and  sailing  from  m 

jx>r|;s,  under  a  foreiga general,  to  attiack  the  settlements  of  a;Fbwer  who 

.has  an.. Ambassador  at  its  Court,  or  whatever,  they  please  to  call  it«^-^ 

When  they  ate  out  of  danger,  indeed,  and  all  the  mischief  i^  done,  pnu 

.clamations  are,  issued  against  the  pirates,  and  rewards .  iare  offered  for  the 

apprehension  of  the  agents.  '  But  such  tricks  do  tiOt pass  current  in  Ame« 

%zk:a^  and  Messrs.  Je£^son  and  Co.  may  be  assured  that  John  Bull  is  not 

quite  so  bereft  of  his  senses  as  to  be  a  dupe  to  their  paltry  artifices.    Bat 

their  legislative  rhodomontades  are  sup}X)scd  to  be  nothing  more;  than^v^in 

bravadoes  ;  and   it   is  even  sauiy  that -the  American  Ambassador  at  the 

Court,  of  St.  James  makes  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  a  good  mider- 

standing  between  the  two  countries  will  be  speedily  restored.     Pxobablyt 

%B  John  Bull's  pulse  has  been  felt^  and  found  not  to  beat  in  unison  with 

the  wishes  of  Citizen  JefFerspn,  the  good  President  will  dfaw  in  his  hornsi 

and  postpone  the  attainment  of  his  favourite  objeft  to  a  more  propitious 

teason,  wWn  the  timidity  of  commerce  may  have  effeAually  subdued  the 

courage  of  fattiotism,  , 

In  the  state  of  our  Domestic"  Politics,  nothing xparticularly  deserving  of 
notice  has  occurred  since  the  last  month.     Ili6  Chancellor  of  the  £xche. 

3uer,  with  an  openness  to  convidlion- that  does  him  honour,  has  aban«x 
oned  his  proposed  tax  upon  pig  iron,  which  was  objedionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  checked  the  growth  of  an  infant  manufadure,  and  have 
'raised  the  price  of  the  article  to  a  mu^h  greater  extent  than  the  aAual 
amount  of  the  tax.  *  The  substitute^  however,  which  he  Lis  proposed  for 
this  tax,  appears  to  us  pregnant  with  objections  of  a  much  more  fbrmida. 
ble  nature  ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  discussions  to  which  it  will,  no  dovxbt, 
give  rise  in  its  pfogrts^  through  the  Housej  will  convince  him  o£.  iu  ittv- 


cit0  Staitmry  ^  I^aliiks.  , 

•poHcjr*  iddd  induce  htm  to  withdnv  It. ,  Ad  additioodiduiy^  jof  &«  thil- 
lings  Qponevery  ^art  hor^^;  of  seven  shillings  opon  every  ple»sare  hcM'se^ 
tvlMTceonly  one.  is  kept ;  of  balf-a-guinet  where  ; wo  are  kqit ;  andof  Od^ 
guinea  where  more  are  kept,  ^ould^  we  should  ssa^oniti  rai«s  an  eqoal 
;Hiin«  and  would  be  liable  to  Uttle  or.  no  objedioo. 

For  iJbe  adoptioa  of  aaeassres  for  seulin^^  the  public  accoufits^  lord 
Henty  Petty  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  ;  but,  we  fear;,  that 
the  peopk  may  be  led  away  by  a  wild  and  mistaken  notion,  that  because 
•CGOui^ts,  to  the  enormous  extent  of  45.5  millions  remain  tmhaUneedy  a 
balance^  to  a  large  amount,  is  doe  to  the  poblie*  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case ;  and,  though  the  evil  is  agreat  one,  it  will  be  difficult  to  attach  blame  tp 
any  past  administration,  for  not  eradicating  it.  Commissioners,  it  is  known, 
have  been  long  appointed  for  auditing  sneh  accounts ;  but  they  are  somuL 
tifarious,  and  so  complicated,  that  very  little  progress  has  yet  h^}\  made 
in  the  business.  Instead,  therefore,  of  appointing  teti  comi|[ti&sioners,  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  equally  nuist  aiid  eian^tmcal  to  frppoint  tof 
hundred  %  for  if  ten  commissioners  would  complete  the  work  in  ten  years, 
one  hundred  commissioners  would  complete  it  in  one  year.;  and, 'on  all  ac 
counts,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  whole  business  should  be  coiQf^eted 
with  as  much  expedition  as  practicable  ;  and  a. new  system,- on  a  mors  su>- 
.propriate  and  comprehensive  sca)e,  be  entered  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  tiK 
possibility  in  future,  of  accounts  remaining  unsetHed,  from  generation  to 
generation,  or  even  beyond  a  c^ertain  limited  period.. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Windham  has  so  far  modified  his  new 
military  plan,  as  tp  give  up  the  idea  of  entitling  men  to  their  discharge, 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  limited  term  of  their  eltgagement, 
■though  it  should  expire  in  time  of  war«  It  is  now  prop(»ed  to  vesta  dis- 
cretiqnary  power  to  require  their  set  vices  for  one  or  two  years  beyond  that 
-term  ;  but  surely  the  measure  would  be  great}v  simplified,  and  every  in* 
l^onvenience  avoided,  by  a  resolution  that  no  man  sho&ld  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge  during  war.  Without  such  a  specific  provision,  we  copfess  we 
idread.  the  consequences  of  enlistment  for  a  limited  period  • 

M^  2^bf.  i8o6* 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.     ' 

Mr«  GopwiN,  we  understand,  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  ji  new 
Urstory  of  England*  .  . 

'  A  Hht<trji  rf  the  IJfe  and  Admmistratiotf  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  WitLJtAM 
Pitt,  from  the  most  authentic  documents]^  is  in  a  forward  siat6  of  prepa- 
ration. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'The  Epistle  from  Cayenne,  and  the  admirable  Lines  of  Mr.  Fitz- 

fSERALD  on  Mr,  Pitt;  and  those  recited  at  the  Literary  Fund,  shall  af^ar 

in  our  next«  The  communications  of  our  other  Correspondents  will  be  fbtind 

4n  the  Appendix  to  our  23d  Volume,  published  this  day  ;  which  also  con-k 

tains  a  Review  of  Foreign  Literature,  and  several  articles  under  the  head 

of  <*  R«viEWER,s  Reviewed." — The  Ode    on  the  Coalition  in  1781, 

came  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number  \  but  it  shall  have  place, 

in  pur  next. 

Printed  |)y  B.  McMillan,     > 
B»w*Street,  Covenc»Gardc0' y  ( 
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For  JUNE,  1806- 
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Vitam  regit  Fortuna^  non  sapientia. 

•       \  CIC£&Q. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM.    , 

«/  Treatise  on  the  Origin^  Progress^  Prevention^  and  Treatment  of  Con^ 
sumption.  By  John  Reld,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians',  London  ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Fi^bury  Dis- 
pensary, and  Ledurcr  on  the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Medicine* 
8vo.  Pi».  317.     Phillips.  London. 

THIS  work  will  not  fail  to  excite  a  pecuh'ar  interest,  as  it  treats  of 
a  most  formidable  and  frequent  disease — a  disease  which  seldom, 
or  never,  fails  to  destroy  the  object .  of  its  attack,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  very  scourge  of  these  (sl^nds.  How  often  does  it  break 
in  upon  the  happiness  of  the  domestic  circle,  laying  its  brightest  hopes 
—the  promising  son  or  aitiiabte  daughter— in  an  untim^y^  grave  ? 
What  numbers  does'  it  yearly,  nay,  daily,  add  to  the  bills  Qf>  moit^liCy  ? 
The  subjeft  of  the  work  before  us,  therefore,  comes  home  to  the  bo- 
som of  every  oiie — to  (he  individual  for  himself,  th^  parent' for  bis 
family,  the  politician  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  "If,  as  th^  airtfior 
l»as  well  observed  in  bis  preface,  "  if,  atmidst  the  varibiis' moSiiScatiohs 
of  disease  incident  to  man,  thete  be.  one  which  cbuns  a,  pr&-eminent 
attention,  both  from, the  otedical  profes^iotH  and  the  pja];>lic.  at  larga, 
jtisM^/^  th^ejipci^^tlon  qf  wJ^ose  riatu^i  QrigiQ»  pCQt^fsSf.^d  ;^reat^ 
menr,  cqi^tttute^  th^  princi^*  6bje£l  .o(  the  foUowing:  pagoh"  • 

The  iippoctahco  of  the  ftwbjcfl,  theiefore^^  der^iwds  that  jKretshpuld 
MX  pte  it  ovdr  ima  corsorynianner:  vi^  shall'  f(»flow  -:out  author 
th(tn]|bQiit  the  greatest  •  pate  ^*his  ^^^k,  919^  ttwi*c>fitr  a  few  gene- 
ral observations.  •  •  '  '  "^   ,  .    •      .    \;  . 
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He  isprofisssctlly  a  Jisciple  of  tlw  1 
ciples  of  the  E/emciita,  (l'/ftfnyj<f ,  gen 
work  of  all  Uisrc^SQning^-  In  liU 
after  pointing  out  the  difficiiiiics  of  > 
and  cnoilcrn  nypoihest.-5  cbncer'ijng  p 
theouijines  oV  the  Brwiioiiian  OrSr 
may  be  its  extravagancies  or  defetS 
that,  in  its  first  princijiles,  rests  upon 
of agcnuine philosophy."    ' 

.Wssetonil  chapter  contains  the  : 
in  [he  third,  he  naturally  procecils  ti 
which  operates  upiin  them — tlic  air  o. 
thc,ppiiiions  of  the  ancient  philofoph 
adverts  to  die  <liscovery  oF  ii:i  phvsii. 
the?  steps  by  which  the  moilernj  weic 
its  chemical  cctmixisition  ;  pnJ  concli 
ner  in  which  the  analysis  of  armisph 
the  most  rcittarkahlc  sensHilc  <}uairiJi: 
tucQtparU. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  our  author 
ration  ;  and  lie  Infoinis  Mi,  (hat  "  it 
gartfed'as  the  tliciriistry  of  respiration 
he  purposes  to  confine  lus  oliserwawi 
.coutiUering'  the  cliange  which  the  air 
the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  be  acqusints 
imponant  discovery.  He  then  adwi 
Spinition,  as  connected  with  animjl  t 
some  obje£l Ions  to  it,  observing,  in  c 

"  That  the  extetiwve  Improvement 
to  the  philosofih)'  of  liff,  can  merclj' 
sphere  of  knowledge  with  respeft  to  ih 
initable  or  vital  princir^c.  Animate  m 
*»  amalgamate  even  in  the  ingeniouslf- 
chemist."— "  Man  has  been  cestored  ' 
—"  a  station  uliich  lie  nriU  obstinate! 
standing  the  powerful  aUutemeots  of  chi 

From  these  observations,  it  mighi 
^inirer  of  chcoiical  physiology ;  he 
Je^  at  the  CMatncnceiiient  of  his  Aftji 

"  Th«t  virioos  processes  take  plac( 
•"which,  with  tespleft  to  their  psrriil 
■sctriAl^chrSncalr  the  writer  of  theu 
pue.  From  the  cursory  remarks  which 
dupttr,  on  the  tobjrA  of  retpirnriar 

xatni^  it  tt'ijl  be  seen,  that:thc  auvaniagcs  oenvea.  irom  wim  the 
.jujiwrcoiHJdenan^^rafriatei^ication  Dftbedoflrineaofdiemiiiry  to 
Aetdeaca  of  living  fiiistenee,  are  tulmiitcd  \a  all  their  ex  test.     WhUc, 


^^ 


A^fdV  Treailu  oii  Cdnsumptton.  ^J3 

titfwtret;  tfifi  Sdliiy  u  acknowW^d  of  ciicmical  ^hysialogV;  both'  as  it 
relatet  to  thf  philosophy  oif  life;  and  the  origin  and  natufe  ofs'everti  (|is- 
ordcfei  affe^lionaV  rfie  combinations  of  cheiAistry  ought  alvirays  to  be  re- 
^arde4  as  ^abc^rdiiate  toy  and  effe^ed  bV;  thie  agency  ot  thb  vital  pjin. 
ciple."  ^  '^  : 

The  remainder  of  this  cKaptc'f  is  employed  inf  Cohsidering  t!w  cuta- 
neous perspiration,  and  its  connexion  with'  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
as  illustrated  by  Dr.  Currie,  artd  inf  sorfne  general  remarks  on' tbfe  ^ui' 
lification  required  in  the  recepftion  of  his  &<9:rine,    - 

From  the  anatomy  ind  physiology  of  the  pulnaonaVy  Organic  tlie 
reader's  attention  is  transferred  to  cheir  rcspedli^e  disordered  conditfons, 
as  far  as  such  disorders  have  relation  to  genuine  bonfeumptivc.  a ffedJohs* 
These  disorders,  a<jcordlng  to  the  author,  are,  h*mbp^ysfsv  tatafrh, 
J>neam6nia,  and  tubetcles ;  to  the  coris}dcratti<Mi  of  each  rf  v^^hich;  he 
^allots  a  separate  chapter.  ^ 

It  is  to  he  understood,^  however,  thait  gcnftiirte  ptbisi^  is  riot  ^iWays 
'  preceded  by  other  aSTeiflioBs.       .  .       --  . 

«*  Genuine  pthisis,"  sayshe,  "so  far  from  occurring  invariably,  is* 
consequence  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  frequently,  and  for  the  ntoat  fift, 
,  originates  without  the  intervention  of  adual  or  decided  disease^.  Jhe  insi- 
dioos  approach  of  consumption  of  the  lungs,  constitutesy  indtcrff  it's  prin- 
cipal characteristic.  The  fabric  oPthe  constitution  is  fr^^quently  destroyed^ 
by  its  foundatidn  being  gradually  and  imperceptibly  "un^vndneil^  the 
disorder  has  often  beon  firmly  rooted  in  the  system^  befbre  ilue  su^ricial 
obiserver  has  even  suspeded  its  existence/' 

It  is  tf ue,  however,  as  our  author  adds^  that  <•  ptrlfponary  con* 
sumption  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  other  afl5»aions  ;*'  and  there- 
fore he  has  very  properly  introduced  the  confideratioin  of  these  affec- 
ticMifi, .  before  fie  proceeds  to  point  out  "  the  cwofe  surety  silent,  a:nd 
circuitous  march  of  this  destrudlive  enemy  to*  the  human  rate." 

The  sixth  chapter,  in  the  order  of  the  wofk,  thtercforcy  is  dedicated 
to -the  consideration  of  haemoptysis^  as  a  precursor  of  jjuhnohary  con^  x 
sumption;  and  we  have,  first,  a  detail  of  its  symptoms,  atiti^  then,  of 
its  exciting  causes* 

'    Here  the  author  premises,  *•  in  illustration  of  tli^  manner  in  which  these 
causes,  operate  in  the  produ^ion  of  the  disease^  that  the  term  hsertibrtbage  ' 
necessarily  implies  debility.     This  debility  may  be  either  partial  or  get«.. 
ral J  cither  produced  in  a  direft  or  indireft  manner.     That  weakness 
which  occasions  rupture  in  any  portion  of  the  vascujar  system,  may  arise 
from  inordinate  force  in  the  eircakting  power  overcoming  the  tone  of  ves. 
scls,  in  the  papt  particnlatly  injured,  or  it  may  be  consequent  upon  defi. 
cient  excitement  ef  the  genetid  frame,  direfted,  by  acciddixaV  c\tc\itn. 
>tances>  to  such  past. 

-   **Had  these  simple  and  incontrovertible  princi  \tfi  ^^^  TcxaXt\«^.  v«\  \V» 
jncroory,'*  continues  h^  *•  andaftcd  upon  bv  tVT>\ttt^t*^^^'5V^'^T^'=^ 
the  pathology  of  h«mon*age,  a^ny  aSTurd  ^^?^^^^  ^^^"5^^S^;!^> 
culationr  Ob  the  x^^mtf  widy  as^it  is  terae^^^t^^^O^^"^*^^    V^ 

I  z  »    ^\<r 


\ 


tH  .  .   o"«NAV:CRtT^ci^»ir,  :: 

langua^j  proximate  cause9.oHh?se*aSb(Stionsw{>u]4^V%  f^eeir  pr«fe^^; 
but  tfcje  simpUcity.ofLrath  has  beeadisregiirded  for  the  pompp^y|rbo6^^l0- 
sopliy,-aniiiccmmiLitix)ns>of  jertor  have  been  ihe  unavoidabk  oansequenee." 

•  ,*Har#ing  made  these  prcliiriinary  observations,  tlie  authorproceeds  to 
t\ie  consideration  of  the  exciting  cau>es  of  the  disease  in  question  ;  and 
here, he- rcMTibats the  opinion,  that  **  a-^udtlen  dimrnmion  in  the  weight 
of  ch^atmospJtere  oyei coming  the  tonic  and  letegtive -power  qf  the ya5r 
\cular  organjzatioiv,"  is  a  direfS  or  inniiediate  Qsuse^of  thi^afFfdtioo; 
summing  up  liis  doctrine  in  the  fdJowing  words.:  **  To  ui^^lue  afliow, 
occasioning  <khihty,  and  consequent  rupture  of  vessels,  «t^  we,  th<;re- 
forci  to.asprihc  i,h^,  occurrence  of  pulmonary  haBmonh age,  and  not  ta 
th^  naechanical  produ^lipn  of  laxity  from  ui\equ*l  pvcssm'e,:oj  the  rare- 
failion  and  expa«sionpf  ciiculating  blocd."        •  ... 

'!-iOii.these  principles,  generally  sp.e%ivin:g,  he  lavs  down. the  trejrtmcnt 
or  this  disease  ;  first  ofForing  some  intrcducSory  Qi)scr,v^HQns9..io  which 
he  catJtig^  Ig^i^sc  the.dai^er  of  iiuhscrinoinatei.depletiQiy^  lh«Jii  :f}ro- 
posing  and  discussing  the  hollowing  quesiiop:  aiirjngents-r-'in-xuh^tfngn'' 
ner  do  they  ojtera^e  f  and  lastly,  considering  its  particular  tvcat- 
to^nt-'-'-J^'''''-''' •  .>''^"  "'.    ;    •'  "  ■"  •  '     ■    ■ 

V  WcrcomeVioW'tp  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  interesting  wort,  which 
tr^Sfe'of^ata'rt^i;  iti*obvious  and  more  particular  connexion  with  J)ihisis 
pultitdnaU^,  Fts'  symjitohis,  causes,  and  general  treatment.  ^ 

<';X^e  eighth  cltkptel' is  employed  in  x:ohsidjsring  pneumonia,  or  ia* 
flammatfbh  oYthe  lungs,  it^  sjmirarity  wiili  catarrh,  the  improper  dii- 
tinflfons 'of  authors  id  fespedl  to  catarrh  aa^  pneumonia,  its  sympioiBS, 
its  caVises,  and  i(s  cure.  ' 

:  Wc  class  these  t\yo'chapt«rs:  together,  because  our  author  considers 
catarth  ^nd  pneumoiita  as  being  similar  in  uh^ir  nature,  and  differing 
only  i.Q  degree*.  *  . 

,  ■  *  \  • 

'"  A  ciold,*'  says  he,  *^  if  the  term  be  applied  to  denote  inflammatory  de- 
fluxion,  from  that' portion  of  the  vsscular  and  very  irritable  membrane 
which  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  trachpa,  biit  is 
extended  through  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  has  not  merely 
^n  ihtimatc  connexion  with  an'  a(^ual  inflammation  of  these  organs,  but  is, 
in  reality,  the  same  disease,  differuig  alone  in  degree."  Thi^s.  ideiltity  of 
catarrhal  and  pulmonary  inflammation  it  is  important. to  recoUeii.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  more  injurious  to  medical.science  than  an  exuberant  multiplicity 


.A. 


*  His  reasons  for  treating  of  them  separately  ate  in  the  fdlowii^ 
wgrds  :  **  it  may  therefore  excite  surprize,  th^  the  author> should  devote 
a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideratipr^  of  pneumooiy,  as:9  disoidQi  pee- 
cursory  of  consumj^tion.  To  this  distinftio;^:be  has  been  dire^tod^  prin- 
cipally  from  a  consideration  of  the  dissimilar  manner  intwhich.the  fonpda« 
tion  is  laid  of  .genuine  pthisis,  by  the  differ.€5i([  d^greefl^  of  puiiticbajy  in- 
flammation ;  and,  indeed,  howevQr  errouQ^un  may  be  the  pcbicfiplcs  upon 
which  scientiflc  nomenclature  is  establishe(),^CQnsidexaU«  tsnovations*  acjp 
tnvariajbj/  to  be  regarded  as  inyplving  th^.haj;tfd(pf£xpeafoeat:i'\  :"  .  •' 
' -     \*       •  *     *     .      '       '     '  *  of 


'B^txA^s  Treatise' on  Consumption.   '  ifc 

^fl6^0gvcd1  distiniftiohs,  which,  in  reality,  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
tomisltaH  ind  betray.  By  regarding  that  membrane  i^hich  liBes  the  in- 
ternal sarfaee  bf  the  hostrils,  a»  extended  through  the  bronchia^  and,  at 
iength,  forfning  those  mimerous  sir- Vesicles  of  the  lungs  which  have  already 
bfien  /described  as  on©  continued,  very.^'ascularj  and  irritable  covering 
to  this  large  Expansion  of  surface,-  comprehension  will  be  materially  assisted 
ifi  tracing  the  intimate -€6niiex ion  of  the  fer>pe£li've  disorders  of  these  or. 
garis,  wRich  have  befen-erroireOtislyi margined  to  possess  a  specific  variety 
in©biradtr>  and  the 'gradations,  from  slight  or  incipient  catarrh  to  genu- 
ine and  confivmed  consunvptiort)  will  thus^resent  themselves  to  view,  on- 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  artificial  discrimination." 

TlriSTsiftifyle  atid  C6««e£leu  viewof  the*ittbj^  we  frnmiot  but  ad- 
mire, and>  In  a  prnAi(^a!l  point  of -view,  it  -isctf  the  greatest  utility. 
Bwottratrthcr  does 'ribt 'stop  hefe  ;  froni  cii^aiJrh  rfnd- phetimc«iip^,  he^ 
extends  his  rcasonitjg  k)  plauritiS,  pointing  6lit  -the  corniexioH'  iamdn^ 
#ferms  of  piJliTtdViary  iiiflmmiiati&rt,  \vlititcvcp'  cfcThiplexiorial  charac- 
ter rhfif  may ,  <itcl  i  ffcrertt  d  mes>  dssw  mei- • 

—He  fottntk  his  dcxftrine  on  the  .similarity  of  tlife  eyeitmg  causes  of 
these  inflarnnlations.  •  ...:;•. 

.  "  In  consequence  of  improper  exejt ion  o[f  ipuscular  energy, :  inhalation  of 
av  too  stimulating  in  quality,  excitation  of.violent  passions,  or  improper 
/iposare  to  heat  or  cola;  a  rupture  of .  blood-vessels,  and  consequent 
JiaBfijorrhage  from  the  lungs ;  a  species  of  temporary  catarrh,  or  an  inflam- 
ipatory  affedlion' of '  part  of  "the  mucous  memorane,  or  a  more  violent  irri- 
tation in  these  organs  and  their. surroundif^g  membiranes,  according  to  con^, 
Biittffional  susceptibility;  shall  be  respedlivfely  occasioned.** 

-  We  would  fain  follow  our  author  through,  his.  rationale  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  catarrh  and  pneumonia,  and  his  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  advert  to  his  observations  on  the  eruptive  disorders 
whidi.have  a  fefprenceto  tlie  prodadion  of  pthisical  disorgani^tion, 
and  tjie  mode  jyvbich  he  proposes^in  obviating  their  'tendency  to  this 
(^SbQ;  but,  lest  we  should  exceed  our  limits,  and  not  have  room  tb 
lay  before  cmr  readers  sp  full-  ati  analysis  .of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
work  as  their  iniportaiyce  demands,  we  pi^s'  on .  to  the  ninth  chapter, 
whicii  ^elates  go  tubercles,  and  the  dificrient  modes  in  which  the  lungs 
hecotnejakerated.  . 

.  Qnwxhesb  suhjefls,  \after  ^otne  preliraitiary  observations,  the  author 
isqaii'es.imo  the  natuie  of  tubercles,  .finds  the  opinion  erroneous  that 
they  ate  Jndurated  ^nds,>  describes  their  structure,  and  traces  them 
from  their  beginning  till  they  unite,  and  form  vomica.  He  now  in-^i 
vc^tigatp^^  their  .origin. and  peculiarities,  and  opposes  the  opinion,  diat 
Acjr^re*itfvariahly  oFkI  scfophulqus  nature,  observing;,  that 

••  Sctt>t>hala,  perhapij  ha*  no  further  relation^,  even  to  genuine  tuber- 
pAnt  pthisla,  thbn  by  iifeparting  an  inqr^as^'  of  susceptibility  to  those 
caiises   which,  operatirtg  to  a  certain,  ext^At;  would  invariably  ocpasion- 
tfe  dWorder  ;"'  and  that  they    f*  may  bfe  'regarde4  as    thfe  consequence  of 
sli^fht  and  f^peate4  ^sd^tn^tiorjj  originatiiig  in  the  liiucous  men^braneof 

.1?  the 
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the  lungs^  and  extendW  JitseU'  into  dh^  <;^UuUr  ttxt%it  6S  th^e  Pm^9 
depositing  the  matter  of  wliich  thVse  bodies  are  conJstituted  that  remaini 
unabsoibed  and  inaflive>  Qncil  excited  into  the  formation  of  abscess  by 
/resh  and  pppcated  irritation.  When  this  inflamjpMtion  is  excited  by  causes ^ 
that  obviously  a^  afs  inechanical  irritants,  the  nidps  ofjhe  tubercular 
bodies  is  frequently  compose^  of  a  colledion  of  sj^gh  irritating  materials 
as  in  the  instance  of  stone.cutcers.  This  cifcumstance  lijcewise  occurred 
in  those  experiments  upon  animals  above  alluded  to^  whe^e  the  matter 
which  produced  the  disease  was  found  Iq^ged  in  the  centre  of  the  tuber- 
cles  which  virere  thus  evidently  generated  from  external  soui^s.f' 

•^  The  natute  and  origin  of  tubercles  being  explained^  ht  proceeds  to 
consider  the  mode  i^  . which  they  produ/:e  coniro^d  cohsumpcion ; 
and  then  we  have  jthe  theory  o£  pubnonary  ukeration,  as  arisiog  froa» 
lisemoptvsi^  a|id  pneoiDonia»  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count  oi  the  partial  and  confined  ulcer  of  the  langs. 

The  rental  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  dispoiing/ 

.  anJ  immediately  exciting  causes  of  consumption  ;  and  here  the  author 
^rst  con^ders  the  i^r^disposiiion  to  pthisis  from  organic  stru6kure.<— 
*Thisv]s^of  two  kinds — external  and  internal;  the  former  applying 
•*  to  the  mere  form  and  >striiflurc  of  the  corporeal  frame  ;"  and  the 
latter  to  ^*  the  mechanical  and  physical  condition  of  the  several  mater 
Hals  that  arc  ingredients  in  its  composition.'*  The  former  is.descrjbed, 
and  ihcn  lie  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  scrophulous.rempera- 
tnent. '  Of  this  he  mentibnjs  three  varieties,  and  delineates  them  par- 
ticularly as  having  an  irhportant  relation  to  preventive  medipine.  Age 
5hd  sex,  and  the  occupations  in  life  which  assist  predisposition^  or 
obviously  excite' to  pulmonary  consumption^  are  the  next  subje£ls  of 
consideration  ;  and  lastly;  those  occupations  which  occasion  an  imnia* 
liity  from  it.  . 

)-  The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  the  means  of  restraining  the  con- 
sximpt'ive  disposition.  This  is  a  rnost  important  subje£l,  and  the  au<-' 
thdr  has  bandied  it  witli  his  usual  acumen.  It  is  written  in  a  popular 
Style,  and  he  first  adverts  to  the  prospcft  of  improvement  in  meditiniBy' 
from'  the  circulation  of  medical  philosophy  beyoiid  the  bounds  of  pro- 
fessional J  nclosure.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  proper  business  of  the 
chapter,  and  considers  tlie  influence  of  particular  climates  and  places, 
and  of  dietetic  and  medical  regimen,  in  restraining  the  consumptive 
disposition.  He  views  the  d'angcr  of  empirical  remedies  for.  vou^hs^ 
colds ^  and  consumptions^  and  the  mode  in  which  -the  pthisical  tendency. 
in  infants  is  often  engendered  or  increased.  On  these  subjciSksbe 
makes  the  following  judicious  i^marks: 

*^  Many  consumptive  affedlions  have  been  originally  implanted  in  the 
nursery,  fosic red  by  boarding  school  regimen,  and  made  to  expand  1)y 
infallible  nmcdus  foircou^hi^  colds ^  and  con$umpims*  That  hardy  e9lipiricisfn« 
'  however,  Which,  for  individual  profit,  occasions  permanent  and  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  the  health  and  consequent  happiness  of  .either^  unconscious  . 
or  unsuspc^ing  individuals^  deserves-^  in  an  equal  degreeji>  the  sev^ritj  of 
reproach ;  nor  can  the  plea  oi  ignorance  of  consequences  justly  cliiiin  any  . 
,    ;  -      ,  thing 


\t  than  a  slight  mitigation  of  tlie  atist^hy^  of  censure."-— 
ive  is  a  vast  pit-fall,  situated  oti  ihe  higk  ro$d  of  life.*'—* 
T)  is  ffae  treacherous  hand  which,  under  false .  pretences,  cstnu- 
ar^in  and  precipitates  thp  fatal  descent.     When  t^e  English 
\  firmly  convinced  that  suoftUncrs  of  the  bloody  aniisc&rhmtin," 
isy    and   according    to  the  observation  of   the  astonished 
>pher,** — ^**  for  every  disease  to   whiclf  the  human  frame, 
'  are  either  altogeiher  inert,  or  highly,  injurious  by  their/ 
idiTiinistration,  and  shall  dired  its  attention  to  the  judi», 
of  diet,  clothing,  and  other  means  of  counteradling  the 
ernent  climate ;  disease,  in  general,  will    be  of  less  fre- 
,  and  the  list  of  consumptive  afie^ions  will   undergo  ^ 
diminution."  r 

'    ■  .     •  « 

some  observations  ori  foxglove,  or  digitalis,  and  on- 
ations,  as  preventives  of:  coiysumptionj  .  The  sab- 
e  author  resolves  into  two  poimSr—eithcr  as  it  relates- 
the  growth  and  fundtionsfof  the  body,  from  in** 
re,  or  as  ocfcasioning  an  improper  exposure  to  irrc>» 
al  teiiiperamre  ;  and  as  to  habitations,  he  points  out 
her  nations  to  the  British  in  this  respedt,  as  wett 
of  their  dress,  explaining  the  immunity  of  these 
\\  afl^edlions,  and  other  disease^  which  depend  on 
cmperaiure.  .  ^ 

exercise  of  the  body  in  general,  and  of  the  pul- 
liculaf ,  and  he  closes  the  chapter  with  a  ver y" 
3n  warm  and  cold  bathing.  x 

er-  we  are  presented  with  the  history  and  treat-^ 
nsuraption  ;  and,'  in  order  to  trace  its  charac-^ 
uracy  as  the  subjeift  will  permit,  the  author 
of  his  progress,  to  Introduce  farther  remarks 
he  method  of -treatment  required  inthe  diffis'*' 
^r.  ^  .  ^ 

Ian,  he  details  the  primary  symptoms  of  the 
regularities  of  its  approach,  observing,  that- 
sometimes  di^iayed,  a^  indications^^of  the 
!int  of  .tlie  disorder  ;  while,  at  other  times, 
a6brded  for  suspicion,  until  doubt  be  cx^' 
\IY*     TJie  dppearance  of  he^c  fever,  in- 
Yiny  he  considers  as  .  the  most  distin^ive 
in  the  ptilmooary  organs ;  and,  therefore^ 
encral  obsjervatiptis  pn  the  ^hir^Scrs  ^d* 

;« history  pf  the  progress  pf  the  symp« 

ment  of  the  disease  in  its  mpre  earlyr 

alone  in  the  primary  stages  of  the  d\%^ 

inde4  hope  o(  beu^g  able  to  arrest  its 

ance  Is  on  digitalis,     ^'  Digitalis,*^  sajs 

^ry  t:onsumpti9n  in  its  earlier  perioos,' 

ji  which. 
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^vbtch,  un4cT  Avit  r(egulation$»  ^nd  with « sufficient  attenttoii  to  other 
cti^umstances  ^f  regimen  and  diet,  may  be  employed  with  a  pros- 
peSbof  ahnost:  in  variable  relief."  These  circumstances  and  regula- 
tionVhc  pdims  out,  and  pfFers  a  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  digi- 
talis produces  its  salutai'y  effedls.  , 
•  But  pulmonary'  consumption  is  not  always  a  primary  and  unmixed 
disease  i  it  often  occurs  i\\  connexion  with,  aud  as  a  consequence  of, 
otI;^er  important  derangements  in  the  animal  economy  ;  it  is  often  torn* 
bined  with  chlorosis  and  amenoryhaea.  In  these  cases  the  author  mo- 
difies his  method  of  ciire,  and  direils  his  treatment  to  the  primary  dis- 
ease, as  the  best  mode  of  retarding,  or  removing  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion.                         ;         .      - 

Having  discussed  these  topics,  he^  offers  some   remarks  pn  certain 
substances,    which-  have  cither  been  employed   as  palliatives,  or  as 
specifics,  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  then  returns  to  its  history ; 
tracing  it  in  its  confirmed  stages,  and  concluding  with  some  general 
observations  on  the  treatment  which  has  been  proposed  and  adopted, 
when  the  lungs  are  unequivocally  and  extensively  ulcerated.   ' 
-'  We  have  now  arrived  at  thfe  thirteenth  and  last  chapter  of  this  inj- 
^ortant  work,  in   the  beginning  of  which  the  author  points  out  the 
defeQs  of  nosology   in  genfiral,  and  of  the   nosological  definition  of 
pthisis  pulmonalis  ih  particular,  observing',  that  **  we  are  left  to  search 
for  other  criteria  of  the  essential  naiure  of  diseased  affeflions,  than 
those  with  which' we  are  supplied  .by  nosological  systems,  the  ascer- 
taining of  which  is  incalculably  impbrtant."  ^  t^e,  therefore,  employs 
the  subseque;nt  parts  of  this  chapter,  in  presenting  his  reader  with  addi- 
lional  remarks  oh  the  ciounterfeit  resemblances  of  genuine  pulmonary 
disorganization,;  endeavouring,  in  the  fifst  place,  to   demonstrate  the 
/manner  in  which  emaciation,  debility,  andht£^ic,  are  often  produced 
independently  of  disorder  in  /the  lungs ;  then,  proceeding  to  trace  the 
dedvatioD,  and  mark  the  peculiarities  of  those  coughs  that  are  not 
consumptive,  and  offering  some  general  suggestions  on  the  different 
sources  of  painy  irr  the  breast,  and-  fcnpeded  respiration ;  and  now, 
after  aUeraptin^  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  these  expressions  of  dis- 
eases whctiwc-*  exhibited  separately,  or.  union,    are  most  effefitually 
subdued,  concluding  the  subjedl.with  a  few  concise  and  welUwritien 
remarks,  which  w^  shall,  lay  befoVe  .our  readers,  as  they  contain  a  coa->' 
ne£led  s.ununary  o£  the  author's  dodrinea. 

f  The  faoillty  qF  obviating  9  copstituxiopal  pendency  to,  .or  r'epfessingj 
the  primary/sym];)toms't)fj  ptliisis  pulmonalis,  Ts  proportioned  to  its  diffi- 
culty of  cur'6  when  the  characflerV  of  the  disorder  are  fully  confirmed,  and 
the  texture  of  the  lungs  almpst  wholly  destrpy^d., 

-  ^*  Frevehtive  measures  shoulS  commence  witii '  infancy.  Xiie  physical 
temperament,  like'the-inoral  chardifler,  retains  through  life  tlie  stamp  of 
early  impression.  .   '  *  •  '   ' '     9 

i:**  A  fegtf^a^  supply  of' nutritive  alimeint,  siich  k  mode  of  dress  'as  Jj 
Ddt  cakoJated  in  any  measure  to  interrupt  growth,'- or 'iiitpede'  funftipns, 
lyith  onrestraiped  exercise^  axA  the  free  enjoynipeiit^  of:  ai/  unsophisticatea 

■      ■■  ^  ' .    •   •    .      '  M 


Bnl'ialiibriops'fetineBBh^n,  .are  tbe  ntobte&AuaLbiinenaniintthe  idtsu 
lion  of  this  disease.  ■..:,-  :;..,  ,  ,, 

"  Thaf  idea,  however,  whidj  is  by.  far  joo  prevalent,  of  confiraiin^ 
bealth  and  ensarin^  tardiness  by' casual'ai:9ttunsient  exposure  to  natural 
01  artificia]  severiRes,  while  an  elTemin^te,  or  debiiifating  mode  of  living" 
■  ii  indulged,;  appears  filndamentally  erroneous.  The  tender  and  iiragile 
plant  of  the  hot-heuse  would  be  destroyed,  or  irrecoverably  injared,  by 
thit  degree  of  cold  which  is  congenial. and; sal aury  to  the  growth  of  natOiJ 
nl  or  unassisted  veeetaiion.  .    .   i 
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know  iKeTockson  which  his  vessel  has  foaiKkred,  aflbfikbDt  smaD  cdn^v 

solation  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner." 

Th^s  .the  author  concludes  hi$  work,  and  we  shall  conclude  our* 
ibo^ice  pif  it  vyith  afewgeneral^ndhrief  observations. 

Di^ring  the  prevalence  of  che>  humoral  and  phlogistic  pathologies, 
fmhnonary  consumpti(>n»  like  ail  other  diseases,  was  treated  by  antt- 
phlogistic  reg1n>en  and  .  amiphlogisiic  j^radtice.  Pains  in  the  breast 
and  difEcuItv  of  breathing  were  taken  as  sufEcient  indications  ^f  in- 
daiBinatiOfi,  obstrudtion,  and  plethora,  Pfaflitioners  had  no  idea  of 
•*  tlre.diflBcuhy  and  labour  widi  which  an  aifeeWed  organ  performs  its 
accustomed  and  safafary  adtton.'*  They  abstradled  the  vital  fluid  to 
remove  plethora — they  starved  the  patient  by  a  siridb  and  meagre  diet' 
ft)  conquer  a  phiogistic  diathesis.  Hypotheses  introduced  the  practice 
■i— custom  sanftioned  it,  and,  in  spice  of  its  never  huving  cured  one 
Case  of  genuine  consumption,  fashion  has  handed  it  down  almost  pure 
until  this  very  day.  *  .  ^ 

i\  better  philosophy  presents  tnc  consumptive  sufFerer  with  better 
l^opes.  This  philosopliy  our  ingenious  author  has  adopted  in  his 
V^ork.  He  has  viewed  ti>e  causes  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  he 
£i^s  found  it  to  be  a  disease  of  disorganization,  or  debility.  On  this. 
*  ^oiSlriiKs  he  founds  his  leading  indication  bf  cure.  Debilitating, 
powers -axe  tobe.airoided,  and  invigorating  and  restorative  agents  em- 
ployed, such  agents  as  may  produce  opposite  efieds  to  those  whidi 
caused  the  diseasc^-^  mcdiod  of  pure  which  *^  rests  opoa  the  firm' 
and  indestructible  base  of  a  genuine  philosophy." 

This  work  is  wrirt?eni  partly  in  a  popular  style,  and  the  author 
offers  an  apology  to  the  medical  reader  for  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
.  kidding  hltn  recbllelft  that  he  "  js  sandlixMied  in  such  apparent  devi^-, 
tion  from  regularitj  by  the  first  and  brightest  names  in  his  olvn  pro-. 
(ession."    But  why' this  apology  ?     Surely  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  mankind,  and  a  knowledge  which,  of  all  others,  concerns 
them  the  most,  requires  the  sandion  of  no  autl^ority.     We  hope  ^9 
see  the  number  of  popular  medical  \yorks  (i^iily  multiplied — siurh  as 
would  circulate. a  **  jncdical  philosophy  of  ji  proper  kind.'*     Tl>en|- 
indeed,  would  tlie  empirijps  be'  un^er.  the  ne(:ess}ty  of  */  burning  their 
;  t^iiserable  wares  ;**  for  then  would  "  the  English  iiation  be  firmly, 
convinced^''  that  many  of  the  substances  which  they  employ  as  nocdi-. 
cipe,  *f  are  either  altogether  inert,  or  hi^^Iy  injurious.''  ,  The  man 
ivho  leads  bis  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  this  philosophy,  is  certainly  a 
re^l  beaf  fa£kor  to  his  country* 


•  •!.      • 
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^triHures  u^n  an  Histortcal  Rev'm^  of  the  State  ofTrthnd^  iy  Francfi  . 
^PlowJefiy  Esj.  or^    a  yu^tificettm   of  the  Cmduff  of  the  English   • 
Goverfinient  in  that  Country^  from' the  Reign  oflf^rylJ^  to  tSe  . 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*     Part  the  Sitotul. 
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( Concluded  from  page  yjj 

IN  thp  yc^r  1798,  the  General  commanaing  at  Cork  waa.pr-.  . 
dered'ro^ud  p^rt  of  the  jgarri^oQ  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Vi|i^i{  . 
Hill,  but  he  positively  refused,  as  he  constantly  dreaded  a  gcneji^Jfi*  . 
^urreiSliQQ  in  that  citv*  , 

On  the  landing  of  1000  Fren^h^  in  a  798,  in  z  country  ^opppo^ 
to  be  peaceable  and  loyal,  they  were  joined  by  many  thousand  Papi^ct^ 
l>eaded  by  their  prints ;  the  multitude  were  .on 'the  tip-tge  of  insurrec* 
tion,  in  three  provinces,  and  in  many  places  did  aAually  rise  and 
commit  barbarous  outrages*  , 

After  the  battle  of  Uastlebar,  General   DiMidas,  commanding  in, 
the  County  of  Kildarc,  was  ordered  by  J-.ord  Cornwallis,  then  p^r- 
^ing  the  French,  to  send  him  large  reinforcements,;  but  he  detained 
the  greater  part  of  them,  for  he  dreaded  a  general  insurre£)tion  in  that 
County,  as  notices  had  been  posted  iq  many  places,  incitirrg  tffe  peo^^ 
pie  to  rise,  and  great  numbers  had  left  their  houses.     This  evinces,, 
that  there  is  as  much  Popish  di^fei^ion  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  as  in^ 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     It  |»roves  also  the  truth  of  the  followingr 
position,  urged  by  Mr.  Plowden,  in  a  ^KX)k  entitled,  "The  Cas^r 
stated;V  page  17 — "  If  .any  one  says,  or  pretends  to  insinuate,  that,  . 
the  m(  dem  Roman  Catliofics,  who  are  the  objeAsof  ;lie  late  bounty 
of  Parliament,  differ  in  one  iota  from  their  predecessors,  he  is  either^ 
deceived  himself,  or  he   wishes  to  deceive  others.     Semper  eademi^ 
more  emphatically  descriptive  of  our  religion,  than  of  our  jurisprp-' 
dpnce."     What  opinion   most  the  Public  cntprtain  of  Mr,  Plow-; 
den's  understanding,  when  he,  who  is  one  of  the'most  sanguine  ad- 
vocates of  the  Roman  Catholics,  advanced  a  position  so  injurious  to  . 
th^m? 

The  constant  and  successful  Interference  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Irish : 
ecclesiastics,  in  inciting  the  people  to  rebeU  tvince,  contrary  to  Mr.* 
Piowden^s  assenion,  that  superstitious  bigotry  was  the  main  spring  cff; 
adion  in  all  the  rebellions  of  Ellzabeth^s  reigii.    With  his  usu^l  dull-; 
Decs  he  quotes  O'SulHvfin,  an  Irish  historian,  as  noted  for  falsity  as 
fanaticism,  to  prove  the   coritrary  ;  and  yet  this  wretched   annalist^ 
ostentatjously  boasts,  that  during  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  the  Irish'. 
Papists  submitted  the  following  question  to  the  Spanish  Universities  qf^ 
Salamar^ca  and  Valladoli.d  ; — "  Whether  an  Irish  Papist  may  obey>or  ^ 
assist  iijs  Protestant  Soyercign  ?'*     They  gs^ve  the  fdllowing  answ.cr^v 
wjiich,  h^vjn'g  been  sedulously  circulated  Vy  the  Irish  clergy,  tended  to  r 
feed  the  flame  of  rebellion  :— "  ist,  Since  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  uiid^er- 
took  the  war  for  religiori,  and  by  the  Pope's  approbation,  it  was  as  me— 
fitorious  to  aid  hini  against  the  heretics,  as  to  fight  against  the  I'uf  ks.—- 

../..-  I..  :/...  »    ■  "  '  *  "  '  2d, 
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ad,  T^aH\  was  r^^m^rl^  sin >^"7..^V?¥  ^ .^S^lst .tjic.  English  ^igainst 
tii'iitf^  .irtd,  t'^at*thd$e'-  v^'Ro  4\\'d  sb,  cojila^  neither  Tiave  absalutioh,  nor 
^stlvAtlic^tt,  vvitftout.aeseniog  the  fiererics,.,fiij[d  r^pe^^itijig^o^^  a 

The  EnglisR' Rohi  an  Cat  Holies,  iii  the  year  ly^/pufilisKeda'cDn- 
demnatioh  of  these  4h®mi*^al*le-' ddcfjrihe^.  ttjL  ^he  same  Universities, 
with  the  opinion  of  these  and  other  ropish  seminaries,  that  they  were 
nW  t^hl^s  of  the'Romin  Catholic* CfiiirchV-aiid  tlie'^dtHiilic^  Com, 
iHB»^e¥f  Ii^M^aid*Vfti;i792rtlio^^^^^  tnjoinfedas 

arH<^'6f.f*ith  by^  nti^rfy^  of  t!idf*  gfeneral  cbunciTs  I  and  they  have 
been  liniformly  carried  into  praflice  in  all  die  Irish  TftBcllions.^-' 
^WS^TIivah  cSlls  the  cdntrir/oP  thii*  bpinion,  ^^  inmmm  i^  venmsam 

^  -  filicides  various  Papal  hrieft  and  epistleij^,  'which  were  cincDbrcd  dur- 
ing'this  reign  by  the  Rt>mish  .clergy  to  incite  tlic  people  to  rebfeUion, 
the  following  bulls  vyere  published  ^ — one  , by  Pius"  V.  in  1565;  otic 
by  Gregory  XML  iiilc^jSo;  ohcby  g'^yttis  V!  in  1587  ;  and  one  by 
Clement  VUl.  fnthe-'ycar  i6oQ.  >  '    .   . 

'  'Mr.  Piovvden  oftcrt  imputes  the  rfeftenibos- in  this  relgti  to  ttie  %^iOf 
knee  offered  tatlie'  relrgious  pfejtrdites'of^thfe  Irish  ;  though,  iis  we 
have  already  *i5r6ved,  the$y  never' ^icperi^ftcfed  any  constraint  on 
that  ground;  .The  traitof-Tyroni  rftled  fot  jSanlon  in  the  year  1693  j 
arnd  Moryson,  page' I't*,^  bbserves  ^^rtofp,  "his  huinble  petitions 
were,  that  he  anfd'hfe'niTght'be  pimkyAted^.and  W^vc  fi*ee  ^jcefcijse  of 
itljgiori  granted,  zi^M^ch,  ;fwiirevery  'httct^ never 'before  either  }kcn  pumske^ 
or  inquired  after.     «=    •-  j- .    *     .  .  ..   v   .  - .         ..  ■ 

We  before  obsef^ed,  that  Mr.  Plb\>rdc*r  Would  nbt  allow  EHxabetli, 
whose  governmenf-^Hd-'sb  gTOSslv  libeTs'dnd  c;tluniniates,  thc.'intiiHt  and 
ek>ry  of  having' subdued  tlje.  Irish  V  for  he  says,  P*ige87>  ."  Under' 
hiim  (JameS  I.)  for  Ae*  first  time  vvbs  tJie  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
English  power  bWk^fi  dpwii*/*  Sir  Jofifi  Dd:v;ics,  iii'uch  ic^pefled  for 
his  veracity,  contraditSls'Mri'PlowdeH, -and'savS:-— *  *    /-   *  ' 

"  So  as  liow  this  great  work  did  remain  to  be  performed  by  Qween 
Elizabeth,  •  who^  .tijtjii§}f;s!^e  wa&Kiit'erif4  .1a3r:!>»Fpr€isi^g  thfv  i^pen  ■i;^bel, 
lion  in  the  North,  by  ^preventing.diver5con5pijFajcies  against -her-  person +, » 
hy  giving  aids  to  the^£enc|i,  and  the  States  of^  'the  Low  Countries,  by 
maintaining  a  naval  yar  )yith.  lipain  for  mafiy.  years  togethe?^  yet  tke 
sundry  rebellions,  joyned  with  foreign, invasions  upon  t)iii island,  whereby , 
it  was  in  danger  to  be  utterly  lost,  and  to  be  possessed  by  thp  enemies  of* 
the  Crown  of  England,  did  quicken  he;:  Majesty^'s  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion thereof,  and  to  that  end,  from  time  to  time,  during  her  reign,  she^ 
sent  over  supplies  of  men  !and  treasure,  as  did.  suppress 'thfe  rebels,  and; 
rcpelthe  invaders  ^  but.  when  the  general  defeftion  ^^me,  which  cari^not ' 
without  a  special  providence,  for  the  final*  good,  of^the  Icingdom/tHough* 
tht  second  causes  thereof  were  the  fkint  prosecution'  of  ihe_  war  against 

-  -  \    _______^_ •  ■     •  •  •'    :.'..     .■'::•-    • 
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Tyrone,  Ac^fraffices  cf,.PnfHs  Mnd.  JemifsJ  -amd^y^^^pvrtatw/f  \f  \ids/tfk 

And  again  Sir  John  Dtivi^'observes-^—     '"  •    '    v  '.  '  ' 

"  But  why  was  not  fhis  great  wiork  ptrfirmid  befif^  sb^  latter  end  of  QuceH 
Elizabeth's  mgiiy  considj&riog  thajt  mai^y  of  the  kings',  -tier  progenitOFs^ 
were  as  great  captains  as  ai)y  ijii  £)i6  wqrld,  and  had  larger  djominioBS-  and  ' 
territories?  First,  whpcan  telL  whether  Ui^  divide,  wisdom,  to  abate 
the  glory  of  these  kings,  did  not  reserve  this  work  to.be  done  by  ^ 
Queen,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  his  own  immediate  work  ?  and  ytt  fofi 
her  great  honour  made  it  the  last  of  hex  great  adigns,  as 'it  were  to  crown^ 
all  the  rest,""*. 

Mr.  Plowder),  in  *pa;!;e  io6,  speaks  thus  of  Sir  John  E)avics  :-♦ 
•*  There  is  no  question  but  Sir 'John  D.  has  written  with  mbre  truth 
^nd  iffrparnah'ty,  than  jirvy  of  his  cotcmporarjjfauthors  f* 
•  It  is  certain  fhat  the^lrish  Papists  experienced  infinitely  more  lenity 
than  their  fellow  votaries  in  Englana  ;  (or,  notwithstancHng^the  un- 
abated treasonable  cxDfnsptracies  and  pra(5t  ices  of  tlie  former,  no  penal 
laws  were  enaflW  against  them  till  after  the  Revolution  %  ;  and  as  to 
Great  Britain,  the  secular  prfists  themselves  acknowledge  in  their 
writings,  that  ^no' person  was  mblesred  there  on  account  of  religion,  for 
the  first  eleven  year^'-after  Elizabeth's- acc^'ssian' ;  butafter  the  publi« 
cation  of  Pope  Pius  V/s  bull,  Whlth  goaded^  the  people  into  rebellion^ 
many  piiests,  Jesuits,  and  laymen,  wert'^-Iianged  or  transported,  not 
on  account  of  their  religion,  bii^  for  tre'ason,' which  was  fully  anrf 
unequivocally  proved  in  efre  twofc)ll6win^' fra(fjs,  printed  i!>  her  rcign^ 
**  The  Jesuits*  Behaviour  for  thfe  first  $5^  Years  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.** 
— "  The  Execution 'of' Justice  in  Ehglaud,  not  tor  Religion,  but 
for  Treason."  The  latter  was  publishetl  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Burleigh.  *  ' 

The  folk) vving  incidents^  which  took  place' on  the  accession  of 

-|  r    I     1  -   ..     -  — -    ^  -      ^    ^    ..       -    ,  .1.  ^    ^..  .^-^ — tj— . P , P—    _ 

.  ■  .■    '  •  '  - 

*  A  discovery  of  tl)e  true  caMses  why  I.re,land  was  never  subdued. 

+  It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Plow'den's  dec5)-rooted  and  envenomed  pre- • 
jodices  against  Elizabeth's  government,  and  his  rancorous   abuse  of  it, 
aro«L  /roqa  4W  foUpwiftg,  ca^^se,     Jfc  was  bi«d  a' Jesuit  at  St.  Omer's,.  atui 
"^Wf  per«9«i|jof,that  qrder  we^e  l^^u^jj^  or  transported  during  her  zeign,* 
for  hayipg  ^rmed  treasonable  conspiiaj^^eji  argainst  her  government,  knd 
;^$a5s(ia«tions,  an4j4ot$,  against  h^  life#.   ..< 

X  In  t»ge/99>  Mr*  Pte^4en  lumsclf  sayi^.^^  other  causes  may,  witk 
gr^j  plausibility V  be  ^gmsid  fpr  the  non-jexecution  of  the  penal  laws* 
during  the  reign  of  Slizabeth's  reign,  in  Ijrelaod  5  whilst  huridreda  wer*» 
^9f  todw.tJu./»PAthQ|i^;¥te.8uiF«t€!d.ln  thrit.iper^ws  and  fort uneji .under 
mnilar  laws  in  England."  The  persons  who  dr^ew  on  themselves  the  ven- 
geance of  rfic  htw  in  England,  suffered  for  treason,  not  on  atcount  of 
their  religion.  What  Mr.  Plowdcn  says  here,  in  respeft  to  Ireland,  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  all  Ms  calumnres.  -  ^ 

/  ]am« 
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Jaittet  r.  pmv^,  that  <ihc  seeds  of  Popish  dombitttidYi  sh^xtitit^i  mi 
universally  diffused  in  Ireland,  and  chat  they  were  liable  to  ko^bbwif 
into  a  state  of  Conflagration  by  ihcfcireath  of  accident. 
•    The  persons  who  attempted  to  proclaim  that  monarch-,  on  the  death 
of  ^izabeth,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ireland,  were  furiously assaultd 
by  the  Popish  multitude,  beaded  by  their  priests,  and  narrowly  Jlcaped 
assassination.     They  also  forcibly  seized  the  churches,  placed  guards 
atthe  doors,  and  had  mass  saidin  them.     The  only  reasor:  assigned  by 
them  for  these  treasonable  pradlices,  was,  that  the  king   was  not  of 
the  Romish  religion.     All  this  is  described  at  large  by  Mory-son,  whcf 
<cl{s  us,  that  the   Bishop  of  Cork  reported,  **«  that  a  most  seditious   ' 
sermon  was  preached  there  by  a  priest,  teaching,  that  he  could  not 
be  a  lawful  king  vyrjio  was  not  placed   by  the   Pope,  a^d   sworn  to 
maintain  the>  Roman,,  religion."     At  Wexford,  they  did  not  proceed 
to  such  extremities,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  them  was,  that  they 
heard  the  king  was  a  Roman  Catholic.     The  commissioners  of  Mun- 
ster  reported  to  the  lord  deputy,  **  that  one  terniied  a  legate  from  the 
Pope,  with  many  priests,  had  gpne  in  solemn  procession  ac  Cork, 
hallowing  the  church,  and  singing  mass  therein  publicly,  the  towns- 
men having  placed  guards  of  armed  men  at  the  church-door,  aiidat 
the  porch  i  and  taking  the  sacrament  in  like  sort,  to  ^pend  their  lives 
^ni  goods  in  defence  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  thereupon  ta)ciQ|^ 
boldness  to  ptFer  wrong  to  the  English,  and  to  pradise  the  getting  of 
die  king's  forts  into  their  l^ahds/'     "  That  the  citizens,  by  resolution 
taken  in  a  pu()lic  council,  with  their  priests,  had  written- to  all  the 
towns  and  cities,  to  assist  them  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and 
had  not  only  staid  the  king's  munition,  but  laid  it  up  ia>their  own 
store-houses,  and  imprisoned  the  clerk  who  kept  it^." 

After  such  woeful  instances  of  general  and  deep-rooted  disaffe<9ioa 
of  the  Irish  Papists,  founded  in  Popish  bigotry,  Mr.  Piowden  is  very 
angry  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  James  I.  because, 
forsooth,  he  pf  course  regarded  them  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Hea- 
ven..  We  shall  here -give  the  observations  of  the  very  excellent  wwtcr 
whose.  Stri6lures  on  Mr.  Plowden's  ponderous  work  we  are  reviewing, 
tp  provehow  grossly  he  has  perverted  Historic  truth  in  his  remarks  oa 

this Tcigm '  '  ^         .  .^    ^ 

.■     •  •  '  ... 

:,  5  The  accession  «f  the  House  of  Stuart/  s^iys  Mr.  Plowdeh,  «  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  C9usequtkt(j^  to  that  of  IreUtniy  forms  a  verv 
.  notable  seca  in  the,  modern  historyof  that  eouAtry  ;  the  condofl-  olf  the  Irisn 
to  his  filmily,  and  their  treatment  of  them  in  Outturn,  famishes  a  most  me. 
lancholy  illustration  of  that  d^tfestable'poficy  of  the  Stuarts^  i^hich  Baselv 
lavished  that  favour  upon  x^\k  enemy  (the  Protestahts,  I  presume)  whlck' 
was  the  rightful/^r^«/j/>^oftheir  faithful  friend'  (the  Cath^ics). 

.:*^  In  answer  to  this  accusation  against  the  Princes  of  tho House  of'Stuart^ 


iVV.W*^*' 


♦Moryson,  p.  291^  ^ 
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I  uMit  oWrTC,  finr,.  thatitdon  not  appear  torn;  to  hare  been  tBch  vwjr 
baJ  policy  in  most  of  iheK.in|s  of  England  of  that  race,  to  have  cnireifei 
tie  politkrf  power  of  the  state  to  that  patty  which  oheyed  their  laws,  iua. 
fwled  their  power,  and,  in  eotise^nience,  pre*erved  the  connexion  of  tne 
two  countfies ;  Mther  than  to  the  opposite  prty,  which  hated  thr  Engliah 
(KWer,  foitienteil  TshelUon  after  rebellion,  and,  uponevery  favourable  op- 
pnrtUTiity,  eiideivoured  to  extirpate  the  British  name  and  fiaiion  out  of  their 
conntry.  Secondly,  it  appears  to  mc,  that  s  grest  share  of. the  guilt 
(■wbafevirr  il  muj  6iJ  of  thit  *  detestable  pOlicy/  belongs  to  the  Protestant 
Parliaments  of  £ng1ar)d,  as  -well  as  Ireland  ;  and  iK^t  therefore,  however 
iKtined  James  the  First,  or  Sny  of  his  successors,  might  have  been  to  he,' 
itow  these /^fYjn'jtoi   xi^ion  X^Kir  ftithfui  frienJ,   these  as»eni hi ies  would,   to 


of  entmiiing  the  govern. 
'"S  "  finipp'rwtr,  whose 
ravoutible  to  the  aatho. 

that  there  was  at  any  pe. 
the  maxims  and  prafiicei 
family  (against  which  he 
'as  of  a  mote  grate/a/ dit.. 
3  grant  these  said  fcrjiti. 
II  the  Protestani!  of  Eng. 
I  the^/jwrew  Jaaies  to  ab. 
lants  of  Ireland,  by  their, 
James's  liberality  in'that 

ery  lively  imagination  i^ 
of  Stuart  ought  to  have 
s  he  tut  gi»enof 


lot  avoid  it),  that  Janet 
Bself  with  the  Irish  ;  ac- 
unent  was  an  tA  of  vctj- 
d  hit  UhJi,  that  very  re. 
It  tcigny  had  laid  Ireland 
who,  in  the  late  commo-:, 
t,*  James  created  O"!)*)!}^ 
he  gwemraent,'  Earl  of 
oiting  another  rebellion, 
.ing'6  Irish  government  ; 
:Iie7  fled,  and  both  found 

the  Pope..  Mr  Pfowdtn' 
;r  they  were  not  '  the  vie-' 
Cy  might  hate  fled,  nOC 
ivn  of  fear  only.   '  Now, 

-But  Lelard  hdiexpowd 
:wmt«d  for-  its  ot4gin.  . 
jsays  tWs  accijratt  hiMo>. 
:fin«tances'  of -credibility^' 
xmfaienof »  hy  one  of  dte 
family 
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fkinily  of 'St.  Lawrenoe^  «nd  afterwards  hettxytd  by  him  to  the  deputy  i 
bui  had  any  art  or  lreacher}^  been  used  to  render  them  obnoxious-to  the 
laws,  the,y  had  the  fuUest  opportunity  of  explaining  the  deep  scheine,  and 
leaving  some  memerial  in  vindication  of  their  condud,,  either  in  Spam  or 
Ronie,.  where  they  were  entertained  .and  nspeSUd ;  but  as  no  such  memo, 
jcials  have  appeared  in  vindication  of  their  conduft,  they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  English  government,  and 
,  to  have  recommended  themselves  (o  those  of  their  wjn  crnimumotiy  as  men 
who  had  sacrificed  their  howouts  ,and  possessions  to  the  freedom' of  their 
country,'  and  the  interests   of  their  religion.'     Yol.  ii.  chap.  vi.  b.  iv. 

p.  423.  .      .     V         .  .  * 

'f  In  consefquence  of  their  flight,  their  extensive^  estates  were  forfeited  to 

the  Grown,  and  Ji^mes  proceeded  to  plant  his  northern  colony,  whicli  laid 
the  first  foundation  ibr  civilizingi  Ireland. 

•  **  Mr.  Plowden's  readers  would,  from  his  work,  be  led  to  suppose,  that 
this  extensive  djstri^  colonized  by  James, .  containing  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  and  comprising  the  grfeater  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  was 
then,  a  most  fiourishii\g  and  well-peopled  tra^t  of  land  ;  and,  he  moreover 
asserts,  that  the  natives  were  *  forcibly  dispossessed,'  to 'make  room  for 
the  new  colonists.  Now^  all  the  writers  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree 
in  representing  it  to  have  been  a  xxt€t  of  land  partly  covered  with  wood, 
ia  which  rebels  and  robbers,  found  a  secure  shelter,  the  remainder  being  de- 
solated by  war 'and  famine  ;  and  that  i;  must  have  lain  waste,  without 
'the  deliberate  and  vigorous  interposition  of  the  English  government.  .  In- , 
deed,  when  we  consider  the  chara^ers  of  the  former  possessors,  and  prtij 
cularly  of  Tyrone,  it  does  not  appear  very  probable  (had  we  not  eVen  in- 
disputable evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  a  country  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, could  have  been  the  abode  ^either  of  industry  or  civilization. 

**  James  (say  Lelandand  Hume),  who.  aiedled  to  derive  his  glory  from 
the  arts  of  peace,  resolved  to  dispose  of  these  la^ds.  in  such  a  manner,  as 
might  introduce  all  the  happy  consequences  of  peace  .and  cultivatioa.  The 
experience  of  dgcs  bears  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  design,  and 
Iidand  must  adcnowledge,  that  here  the  first  foundations  were  laid  of^its 
affluenoe  and  security ;  and  Ireland  does  acknowledge  with  gratitude  her 
obligation  to  James !  for  the  part  of  that,  kingdom  thus  colonized,  the 
90rtb>  is  at  this  day  the  seat  of  h^r  staple  manufa^ure,  thq  linen  ;  it  is  the 
gr^at  bulwark  of  the  Protectant  religion  ;  it  is  the  most  flourishing,  the 
be.st  civiKzed,  and  the  only,  generally  well-affeAed  part  of  that  island. 

*^Had  this  geotleman,  therefore,  before  he  wrote  his  crude  history  of 
this  cckhrated  norther©  planlatioo,  taken  the  trouble  to  look;  into  *  the 
orders  and  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  undertakers,.'  &c.'  *  the  pro- 
jed  fov  the  division  and  plantation  of  the  escheated  lands,'  ^  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  with  the  artictes  and  instrudions  annexed,'  as  also  into 
<  Captain  Pynnar's  Survey,  ^mad^  at  several  times,  ,and  in  several  places, 
by  virtue  of  the*  King's  Conmdssixms  under  the  Great  Seal,'  all  of  which 
heiDight  have  f6und  Ia  that  very  valuable  coUe^on  of  Irish  papers,  en- 
till^  ^  Harris's  HibetViica  \*  and  had  he  examined  these  ^ial  doaimnti 
with  an  attentive  an4iinpac^i^  oye,  he  must  have  informed  his  re^ad^s,  that 
Jan^s,  profiting  by  the  example  of  the  error*  committed  by  EHzabetfa  in 
her  inefiedual  atLtempu  at  jColoDLzati^n,  had  formcdrhis  great  plan  In  ^ 
manner  oM^t  ^»k]datfA  to.  cMKsUiite  tfaanative  Iwb>  by  axesped  for  their 
.         .  habits 
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li^A  and  prej^ioes,  ^ai  ftc  as  wa$  ceiKiitent  miih  the  graat  o1>}eA  of  their 

tiviJizatioD  which  he  had  .in  view  ;  ami  thqt  therefore,  instead  of  driving 
,  tie  Irish  into  the  (liUs  ariA  fastnesses,  he  allettjed  to  them  the  plains  ;  that 
he  suffered  ihem  to  choose,  as  under,  teniints  and  seivanli,  tho^e  of  their 
BH-n  couutry  and  reiigion  j  acil  that,  while  the  undertakecs*  and  servi- 
totst  were  all  obliged  to  choose  Scottish  or  English  tenants  (who  wei« 
compelled  to  take  the  ^ath  of  supremacy),  the  former  were  tacitly  exeihpted. 
That,  moreover,  '  he  gave  the  Irish  estates  mfci-faTm,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  ten  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  foiir^penie,  for  every  portion  of 
a  thousand  acres,  and  so  rateably  for  greater  proportions;'  and  that  the 
only  restraint  he  compelled  them  t6  submit  io  was,  'that  they. should 
take  no  Irish  exaiSions,  aiid  that  they  should  use  tillage  after  the  English 
manner,'     Mr.  Plow  den  aeknowledees,  in  p.  lo^i  that    ^6,330  acres  64 
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true  subjeSs,  thatvyou  may  have  cor  unum  et  viam  infamy  and  then  I 
^all  respect  you  .all  alilce;  but  your  Irish' priests  teach  you  such 
grounds  of  do£tf}neS)  as  you  cannot  follow  them  with  a  safe  coq- 
scicncc*,  but  you  must  cast  off  your  loyalty  to  your  Kingf."  ^ 

In  no  instance  has  Mr.JPlowden  so  grossly  perverted  historic  troth, 
for  the  purpose  of  degrading  and  vilifying  the  British  government,  as 
in  asserting  that  they  were  unwilling,  and  refused  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  English  laws  tcuthe  Irish  nation,  and  therefore,  that  they  wished 
to  keep  them  in  a  divided  and  barbarous  state.     He  endeavours  to  prove 
this  by  one  passage  garbled  from  Sir  John  Davies's  "  Discovery  of  the 
Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  brought  under 
Obedience,  &;c. ;"  and  Mr.  Plowden   says,  "  i\\^   rcfledtions  of  Sir 
John  Davies  upon  this  state  of  the  Irish,  made  about  200  ytfars  ago, 
may  be  thought;  by  some  to  depidl  the  fatal  policy  of  the  English  go« 
.  vernment  towards  Ireland,  with  more  faithful  impartiality  than  a  mo- 
dem  writer  co^ild  receive  credit  for."    It  is  most  certain,  that  Sir  John 
has  made  some  insinuations  to  this  purpose,  merely  with  the'  view  of 
flattering  James  I.     The  passage  in    tHr  John  Davies,  on. which  Mr. 
Plowden  depends  to  substantiate  this  groundless  assertion,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: **  Tlfls  then  I  note  as  a  great  defedl  in  the  civil  policy  of 
thU  kingdom^  in  that,  for  the  space  of  3^0  years,  at  least,  after  the 
conquest  first  attempted,  the  English  laws  were  hot  comitiunicated  to 
the  Irish,  nor  the  benefit  and  protedlion  thereof  allowed  unto  them, 
though  they  earnestly  desired  and  sought  the  sa^ne ;  for  as  long  as  they 
ivere  out  of  the  protecSlion  of  the  law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might 
oppress,  spoil,  and  kill  them,  witliout  Controulment,  how  was  it  pos* 
sjble  they  should  be  other  than  outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of 
England?     IftheKipg  wotild  not  admit   them   to  the   condition  of 
subje£ls,  how  could  they  learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  as  their 
sovereign?"       Page    83.       As    he    was    Attorney -general    under 
James  i,  and  being  in  expe£lation  of  receiving  still  greater  favours 
from  him,  he  endeavours  to  condemn  the  policy,  and  to  depreciate  die 
efforts,  of  former  Monarchs  to  civilize  Irebnd,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  . 
hancing  his  merit  in  haying  completely  accomplished  it.     He  therefore 
-says,  that  <'  every  error  had  been  corre£led,  and  the  defers  supplied, 
under  the  prosperous  government  of  King  James  ;"  and  again,  ^  lam 
now  come  to  the  happy  reign  of  my  most  gracious  lord  and  msster. 
King  Japaes,  in  whose  time  there  has  been  a  concurrence  of  many 
.^reat  felicities ;  so  this,  among  others,  may  l)e  numbered  in  the  first 
rank,  that  all  the  defedls  in  the  government  of  Ireland  have  (>een  fully 


♦  What  would  King  James  say,  were  he  now  living,  at  'seeii\g  a  coHejfe 
established,    and  richly  endovired,    at  Maynooth,    for  the  education  of  j 
Popish  priests  ?  .  ^  j 

+  Tnese  observations  of  King  James  are  in  the  second  Appendix  of  the    i 
second  papt  of  this  very  exciellent  author^  whose  work  we  are  xcvicw- 
ing. 

*  ^  '  supplied 
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nqi|£ail  in  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  (  in  which  time  there  hat  , 
Ijcea  more  done,  in  ths  work  of  reformation  of  this  kingdom,  than  ta 
the  440  ye^rs  which  are  passed  since  the  conquest  was  first  irt^mpted," 
This  is  base  and  groundless  calumny  and  adul.nion,  which  is  evinced 
by  the  general  tenor  of  ihis  work  ;  and  it  is  compleielv  conicaduaed-by 
ihe  tbtlowing  observation  conc.iined  in  the  sixiti  paye  uf  Sir  Johri  Da^ 
vies:  *<  Upon  consideration  of  tlie  condu^  and  passage  of  alfairs  in 
former  times,  I  6nd  ihe  state  of  England  ought  co  be  cleared  o'  an  im- 
pman'on  which  a  vdyar  error  hath  cast  upon  if,  nanjelv,  that  Ireland 
might  long  since  have  been  subdued,  and  reduced  to  civility,  tf  sot^e  states- 
men,  Jnpolicj,  had  not  theughl  it  more  fit  ta  caritinue  that  realm  in  barba- 
rism.    Doublless,  this  vulgar  opinion  hath  nn  grounds,  but  did  iirtc 
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.from  the  conquest  and  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  domestic 'cohtery- 
tion  foK  the  crown  *. 

Davies  tiimseiF,  inpagei54,  savs,  thai  during  tlie  dreadful  faiflians 
of 'the  Houses  of  York  and  Lamasrer,  "  Tiie  Insli  tbund  rpportu'-' 
1)117,  without  opposition,  10  banish  English  law  and  government,  and  to 
Confine  it  to  the  English  pale." 

I  Ic  is  certain,  that  much  praise  is  due  to  James  I,  for  his  settlement 
of  Ireland  ;  hut  it  couli!  not  have  been  accoinpJTshed,  had  not  Qiiecn 
Elizabeth  quellcil  u  gcnei-al  rchcllion,  occasioned  principallv,  as  Davies 
observes,  "by  the  laint  prosecution  of  the  war  agaiiiit  Tyrone,  the 
frailices  of  Priests  and  Jfsiiits,  and  the  exped)atiot]  of  aids  from 
Spain."-  ' 

Davicj,  page  70,  atknowlcilges,  that  this  general  revolt,  when  it 
was  overcome,  *'  did  produce  a  genera!  obedience  and  reformation  of 
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ward  IV.*     This  evinces,  coniraiy  to  Mr,  Pjoivdcii's  ; 
"  ttose  who  wished  to  ejijoy  the  adv:ini;ij;es  of  the  E.nglis 

at  any  time  nrraiaic. 

Ths  following  }iassac.e,  cxirai5it(l  from  Davies,  pa 
that  ihe  English  Monarchs  were  very  desirous  of  esiabl 
iaJJy  their  laws  in  Ireland.  "  'i"hat  King  John,  in.  the 
his  reign,  did  establish  the  English  laws  and  cusfuins  he 
slicrifFs  a;ti!  other  ministers  to  rule  and  govern  the  peojil 
-the  law  of  England  ;  and  to  that  end  he  was/atccnded 
skilled  in 'the  law,  hy  wljose  advice  he  ordained  and  a 
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imposture  ;••  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  wedded  to  their  barbarous  Brchon 
law,  tiiey  shewed  an  inveterate  hacrcd  to  thrEn^lish  ^  tor  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  Henry  Il,»  John,  and  Henry  HI.  to  introduce  .it  among 
thetn,  ihe\  even  in  the  reign  of.  the  latter,  rebelled,  and  collected  such 
a  formidable  force,  as  to  flatter  their  party  with  thip  hope  of  couipietely 
cxpellnxg  the  English—*'  omne  genus  %.4nglorumy  Hlberniie  finibus  ex^ 
iuriare^'*  says  Matthew  Paris.  Accordingly  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
teiii>  .  s,  that  *'  omncsferc  Jnglici  ab  ijibernid  turbebanturj"^ 

^ir  John  Davies,  page  87^  informs  us,  that  Edward  I.  *'  did  trans- 
mir  e  statutes  of  England  ro  Ireland,  in  this  f  )rm' — Dominus  rex 
mandavlt  breve  suum,  in  hn^c  verba^  Ediuardus  dei  gratia^  rex  Angiidi 
dominus  Hibernia,  cs'^.  Cancellar'io  suo  Hibernia  satjaemJ*  He  then^ 
after  mentioning  t.hem,  says — ^U(t  in  di^a  urra  nostra  Hiberma^  ad 
commune)n  utilitatem^  populi  nostn,   ejusdem  Urr^s  observari  vdiumus. 

Sir  John  Davies  tells,  us,  thap  "Richard  11.  thinking  the  reforma- 
tion ot  Ireland   a  >yorIc  worthy  of  his  o\yn  presence  and  pains,  made 
tv.'^:  r>/yal  journies,  mentioned  before;  at , which  time  he  received  the 
submissions  of  all  the  Irish  lordfs  and  captains,   who  bound  themselves 
bot/i  by  indenture  and  oath,  to  become  and  continue  his  loyal  subjefls  5 
and  withal,  laid  a  projeft  for  a  civil  plantation  of  the  mountains  and 
jnarititne  counties,  between  Dublin  and  Wexford,  by  removing  all 
the  liiih  septs  from  thence,  as  appeartth  by  the  covenants  between 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England  and  ilie  Irish  septs."     He  tells  us  also, 
*•  th^it  he  took  special  care  to  supply  and  t-urnish  the  courts  of  justice 
ivilh  able  and  sufficient  judges  ;'*  but  he  says,  •*  that  all  his  good  pur- 
poses and  piojedls  were  defeated  by  his  sudden  departure  from  Ireland, 
and  his  deposition  from  the   throne  of  England.     He  then  observes, 
**  since  whose  lime  (viz.  Richard  II.)  until  the   39th   of  ElizabeilV 
there  was  never  any  arrny  sent  over  ot  a  competent*strength  to  subdue 
the  Irish,  b.it  the  war  was  made  by   the  Et>gtTsh  colonies,  only  to  de- 
feud   thei*   borders ;  or,'  if  any  forces  Witre  transmitted,   they  were 
sent  only  to  suppre^b  the  rebellion  of  such  as  were  descended  of  Eng- 
lish race,  and  not  to  enlarge  our  dominion   over  the  isle."     Davies 
tells  us,  that  "  between  the   loth  year  of  Edwaid  II.  and  the .30th 
of  Edward  ill.  bv  ilie  conciiVrence  of  the  mischiefs  before  recited,  all 
the  old  English   colonies    in   Munster,  Connaught  and   Ulster,  and 
more  than  a  third  of  Leinster,  became  degenerate,  and  fell  away  from 
the  crown  of  England,  so  as  only  the  four  shires  of  the  English  pale 
remamed  under  the  obedience  of    the   English  law."      To  remedy 
these  evils,  whicli   thrcjtened   a  complete  extindtion  of  the  English 
'interest,' and  a  separation  ^/f  the  two  kingdoms,  a  law  was  passed  at 
Kilkenny,  in  the  36ih  year  bt  EdwardTlI.  when  ilie  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, his  third  son,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  which  it 
was  made  high  treason   to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Irish,  by  roar- 
riage,  nurture   of  infants,  called  fosterage,  or  gossipred  ;  and,  by  the 
same  law,  it  a«v  person  of  English  race  should  adopt  an  Irish  name, 

pr  Irish  iapparel,^  or  should  use  the  Irish  language,  his  lands  and  tene-> 
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ments  'xhcpald  be  seized,  till  he  gave  security  to  the  Cliai 
form  hitnseif  m  every  respetfl  (o  the  English  manner  o 
the  same  law  it  was  ordaineil,  that  the  English  in  all  suit 
versies  should  be  ruled  and  ggvcrned  by  the  English  law 
sticb  a^  should  submit  tliemsclves  to  the  Brehon  law  shoul 
traitors.  The  English  were  also  prohibited  from  ma 
war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  bordering  enemy. — Sir 
often  praises  this  law,  and  shews  the  necessity  of  it,  Ii 
English  from  assimilating  to  the  barbarous  customs  • 
Irish,  *'  with'  whom,"  he  says,  "  they  married,  fostep 
gossips,  so  as  in  one  age  tile  English,  both  lords  am 
became  degenerate  and  more  Irish  in  (heir  language,  iit 
in  their  arms  and  manner  of  fight,  and  all  ocher  customs: 
secvcr."  He  adds,  for  "  fosterers  and  gossips,  by  ihe 
torn  of  Ireland,  were  to  maintain  one  anuiher  in  all  cau: 
•unlawful  i  whicli,  as  it  "is  a  combination  and  confederac 
in  all  well-governed  common-wcats,  so  was  it  not  or. 
causes  of  the  common  misery  of  the,  kingdom." 

Sir  John  then  describes  the  manners  and  morals  whic' 
acquired  by  assimilating  to  the  Irish.  "  I  omit  their  c< 
diation  of  th^ir  wives,  iheir  promiscuous  generation  of  t 
fiegledt  of'lawfiri  roairimony,  their  uncleanness  in  ap[< 
lodging,  and  their  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  things  nee 
Cvil  life  of  man.  These  were  ihe  Irish  cusioms  wliici 
did  embrace  and  use,  after  they  had  rejeded  the  civil  ai. 
laws  and  customs  of  Englaml,  whereby  they  became  di 
meiatnorphosed,  like  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Sir  John  Davies,  p.  148,  speaks  thus  of  the  effeil  r 
"  That  the  presence  of  Lord  Lionel,  and  these  si 
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voke  both  nations  *.  One  thing  alone  was  left  to  fill  tlie  measure  of 
calamity  on  dne  side,  anJ  opprtssiun  on  the  oclicr.  It  was  a  sysiein 
so  gHcvous  in  i^s  nature,  (hat  had  it  been  canfineJ  to  that  disastrous 
neriod  of  the  Irish  history.  I  should  liave  spokc!)  of  it  with  the  same- 
freedom  1  have  used  iii  iiarraiiiig oiKer  harbarous  usages  f.  whitb 
civilization  andpoliticai  liberalit'y  had  long  entombed';  Ifpt  recent  re- 
vivals of- iliis  system  of  inhumanity,  render  it  prudent  tor  a  modern 
writer  to  use  others,  rather  than  his  own  language,  in  retailing iliesc 
ancient  enoiiniiies." 

in  a  note,  Mr^  Plowden  says,  "  free  quarters  seem  to  be  the  modern 
appellation  of  this  niirchievbus  system  of  oppression  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  Ireland,  the  reality  lias  loiig'sui  vived  i[s  ancient  appellation  J.'' 

Sir  John  Davlcs  frequently  aeknowlc.Ige's,  that  the  Irish  constandy 
shewed  a  strong  aversion  to  Englisli  law,  and  hngliih  connexion.  In 
p?ge  154,  he  observes,  "the  English  colonics  being  in  some  good 
measure  reformed  by  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  did  not  utterly  fall 
away  into  barbarism  till  the  wais  of  the  two  Houses  (York  and  Lan- 
castcrj.had  ahoost  destroyed  both  these  kingdoms  ;  for  in  thai  mise- 
rable time  the  Irish  found  opponuiiity,  without  opposition,  lo  baihh 
law  and governmint  out  of  all  the  fravincci,  and  to  i online  it  only  to 
ihe  English  pale."  ' 

ButJ  liie  English  laws  could  not  be  enforced  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  not  pr.cviously  conquered  and  kept  in  obedience  by 
the  swotd;  and  therefore  D.ivics  says,  page  8,  "for  though  the 
Prince  doth  bear  the  title  of  Sovereign  Lord  of  an  entire  country  (as 
our  Kings  did  of  all  Iretr.nJ),  yet  if  there  be  two  third  parts  of  that 
country  wherein  he  cannot  punish  treasons,  murders,  or  thefts,  vH' 
Uis  he  iend  an  army  to  do  it ;  if  the  jurisdiiflion  of  his  ordinary  courts 
doth  not  extend  into  tho  e  parts  to  |notc£t  tlie  [leople  from  wrong- aiid 
oppression  :  if  he  have  iw  certain  revenue,  iio  escheats  or  forfeitures 
out  of  the  same,  J  cannot  justly  say  that  such  a  country  is  wholly 
conquered."  -'     '  ' 

Spensetv  Secretary  to  Lord  G.rey, ,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  observes.  In  his  very  excellent  treatise  on  that  country, 
of  the  Irish;  "  ilie  which,  whensoever  they  make  head,  no  laws,  nO 
penahies,  can  restrain  ;  -  but  that  they  do,  in  the  violence  of  jheir  fury,  - 
tread  down,  arid  trample  nnder  foot,  all  both  divine  and  human 
(hings  [  and  tit  laws  themselves  they  do  specially  rage  at,  attd  rend  in 
pitees,  as  moit  repugnant  to  their  lii>erty  and  natural  ireedom,  which 
in  their  madness  they  efFcfl.  '  So  as  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  planting  laws, 
and  plotting  pclicv,  till  they  he  aUocether  subdued."  .  And  again  the 
same  writur  observes,  "  it  seemeih  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance, 


•  It  was  levelled  only  against  the  English  subjefts,  wjio  became  bru- 
tal, ferocious,  and  rebellious,  by  associating  with  the  native  Irish. 
*  +  it  was  calculated  to  prevent  and  remedy  them. 
t  This  js  the  rancorous  overflowing  of  Popish  bigotry. 
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or  to, reduce  ihetn  to  a  civil  government,  since  all  the 
art  pcrmiiteti  unto  them." 

What  opnion  must  the  rpailer  entertnin  of  Mr.  Plow 
and  veracity,  when  in  various  parts  of  his  work  he  ca  i 
Govehiment  by  asseriiiigi  "  that  they  were  unwilling  tc  ; 
the  benefii  of  the  Engliili  law,'  in  order  to  dvilize  the 
many  unequivocal  proofs  appear  lo  the  contrary.  Tn 
says,  "  It  was  ihe  ill-fated  policy  of  the  English  Goveri 
day,  not  only  not  to  coalesce  and  unite  with  the  naiiv 
logo  every  possihle  length  in  fomenting  and  perpetuati  i 
animosity  and  hatred  between  the  two  nations." 

Obscrvauons  of  this  kind  arc  frequently  made   in    P  1 
work,  for   the   purpose  of  calumniating   the  English    i 
which  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  doing  ;  and  \  ■ 
is  such,  that  he  has  quoted  some' passages  from  writers  : 
authority,  which  completely  refute  what  he  endeavours  ■ 
on  this   point.     Thus    in    paf;e    22,    he  observes,  "  F  i 
Baron  of  the  Exchequci"  iji  the  rcign'of  Henry  Vlll. 
English  statutes  passed    in  Ireland  are   nof  ohservetl  fij 
passing  them,-  whereas  those  Jaws   and  statutes  made  h; 
tiieir  hills,  they  keep  hrm  and  stable,  without  breaking 
fevour   or  reward."     He  quotes  the  fiJllowing   remari 
Davies  on  the  Government  of  Elizabeth  :  "  uiat  to  inu  ■. 
the  people  of  Munster  and  Connaught  tv'itft  tk^Engllih-Go  • 
(which  had  not  been  in  use  amongst  them  for  the  space  o1  : 
fore)   Sir  Henry  Sydney  had-institu;c(l  two  presidency  ■ 
provinces."     This  shews  an  evident  desire  of  the  En   I 
duce    their  laws  amongst  the  Irish.     In  the  year  ,159 
was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Government  and  th 
Mr.  Plovwien  observes,  that   one  of  the  terms  reqiiirei 
was,  "  thai  no  garrison,  sheriff  or  ether  officeY  shmld  r,  ■ 
tketr  counties P     A  sure  proof  thru  they  spuftied  at   the  I 
He  tells  us  also  in  the  same  page,  85,  "  that  the  C  1 
under  their  hauds^  that  it  was  an  universal  Irish  rebelli  : 
all  English  Government." 

In  all  the  treaties  madebe'tween  the  Government  and  t  ■ 


tains,  one  condition,  urged  by  the  latter, 
iish  law  and   English  officers.     Thus  M'Giiire,  Ch' 
managh,  gave  360  cows  to  free  Lis  country  from  a  shei  I 
different  treaties  with  that  arch  rebel  the  Earl  of  Tyi 
Deputy  insists,  "  that  he  shall  permit,  throughout  Ty   : 
jtsty's  officers  of  justice,  as  the  slierifFs  and  o[hers,  to  h   . 
to  execuic  their  offices,  as  is  accustomed  iji  other  provi   [ 
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The  Life  of  a  Lover;  in  a  Series  cf  Letters.    By  Sophia  Lee.  Sve*. 

6  \i^oh.     pp.  2008.     Robinson.     1804. 

THOUGH  this  work  has  been  so  lohg  without  notice  by  us^ 
we  think  it  our  duty  not  to  pass  it  over  without  bbs^ervation  and  repre» 
hension»  as  it  is  one  of  those  works  too  much  in  ret]uest  at  the  present 
time,  which,  under  the  name  of  exquisite  sensibility,  excuse,  and 
even  praise,  breaches  of  delicacy  in  female  manners,  which  tend  to 
undermine  the  outworks,  of  that  moral  duty  which  alone  can  ren,der 
the  fenjale  charadler  respedlable.  ^  ^  ' 

Saying  this  of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  novclj^  we  arc  also  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  the  execution  is  not  superior  to  the  intention.  Miss 
JLee  has  been  by  no  means  happy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  story ; 
and  the  language,  though  affe^ed,  is  frequently  ungrammatical,  and 
sometignes  vulgar.  Even  the  title  s^ems  ekceptionable.  The  Life  of 
a  Lover  must  mean  the  Life  pf  Cecilia  Rivers  ;  but  the  application 
of  thd  word  lover  to  a  female  is -to  us  quite  new.  And  whether  t,he 
tenin  be  applied  to  Lord  Westbury  or  Cecilia,  it  must,  we  think-,  be 
considered  to  me^n  the  jlife  of -a  lover  of  the  opposite  sex  in  general, 
than  of  one  particular  objedt,  as  Lord  Westbury  acTtually  marries  two 
^women  for  love,  and  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  another;  and 
Cecilia,  partial  as  she  is  to  Lord  Westbury,  ha^  a  hawk's  eye  for 
male  beauty  in  general;  and  something  more  than  a  platonic  friend- 
ship for  Captain  Perciv!al. 

We  give  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  incidents :— Cecilia 
Rivers,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  a  young  wopian,  witii  no  fortune,  but 
her  mind  cultivated  by  an  education  which  she  had  finished  in  France, 
dettermines  to  fix  herself  in  some  family  as  a  governess  ;  and,  after  two 
two  or  three  fruitless  trials,  at  last  is  permanently  engaged  to  eduqate 
the  two  daughters  of  tht5  Earl  and  Countess  of  Westbury  ;  of  whose 
bisfory  a  shore  sketch  is  given,  I#ord  Westbury  had  married  his 
tjutor's  daughter  for  love,  against  the  consent  of  his  father ;  an  exemplary 
jTOttng  woman  while  they  lived  in  retirement,  in  consequence  of  the 
p)d  Larl's  resentment ;  but  when,  on  his  death»  the  son  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  fortune,  and  brought  his  wife  into  the  great  wpdd,  she 
bunched  into  every  species^  of  fashionable  di^ipation,  and  ne-. 
glcded  every  duty,  both  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  excepr  that  of  ^)er- 
sonal  fidelity  toiler  husband.  Thus  situated  Cecilia  is  introduced 
into  the  family ;  but  it  is  long  before 'she  is  introduced  to  the  master  of 
it;  for  though  Lord  Westbury  is  represented  as  a  most  amiable  cha- 
ra£ker,  home  i&  made  so  disagreeable  to  him,  by  the  conduft  of  his 
wife»  that  be  is  continually  out.  As  Cedilia  has  many  respeAable 
friends  and  relations,  she  frequently  goes  into  public  with  them,  and 
at  an  opera  she  is  first  shewn  Lord  Westbury  and  his  brother.  She 
is  in  raptures  with  the  brother^  beauty,  and  falls  desperately  in  lovo 
*  at  first  sight,  which  is  as  instantly  returned  ;  though  she  is  not  haod* 
some,  but  has  a  certain  expressioa  of  countenance  that  wins  the  a& 
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feiJtan  of  alfflou  every  man  who  sees  her.  Cecilia  has  i 
unexpcifled  interview  «i[!i  Lord  Westbury,  whom  sl  > 
[he  person  she  had  nnistalten  fdr  his  brother.  The  reci  ' 
issojn  avowed,  and  a  seniiinentat  counship  ii  coinmeiit  '. 
ihe  chastity  of  liie  heroine  has  several  hair-breadth  Cicap  <. 
tbe  cdnflift,  she  flies  from  the  scene,  and  eitgjges  lo  go  i 
Laiiy  Kiiianieyi  an  Irishwoman  of  quality.  W,iile  sfc  : 
Lsiiy  Westhury  dies,  and  the  Eail  hastens  to  Frame  to  : 
[0  Cecilia.  But  this  is  irustrated  by  the  artifice  ot  -L. 
lo  whuoi,  it  appears,  Lord  Wesiburv  had  fotmerlv  t  ) 
Cecilia  returns  to  En;^lan<l,  and  LTd  Westhury  makej 
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tt  pasiagc — **  Sick  (read  ill)  as  he  was,  Lord  West 
not  more  presence  of  tinind  ;  perhaps  he  might  be  ^ised 
lemmas,  and  the  expj^dient  he  topk  to  save  me,  by  no  mea 
to  him."  Or  of  this — '*  PFho  do  1  see  in  the  house  but 
There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  conclude  the  article  yi  ith 
opinion  of  tlie  merit  of  the  work,'  as- we  havesuflScientiy^ 
the  course  of  our  observations.-  •     ''•     • 


,  ♦  ■ 

On  the  Landed  Property  of  E^ghnd^    an  Ehrhemary  a) 
Treatise'^  containing  the  PurcHa^e^  the  Improvement^  a. 
♦  fiagement  af  Landed  Estates,     By  Mr;  Mar^hall^*'   4to 

Nicds.      1804. 

Oa  the  Management  ^f  Landed.  Estates  :  a  general  fFork  ^ 
I  Professional  Men ;  being  an  Abstraii  of  the' more  enla 

^  on  Landed  Property  recently  published.     By  Mr.  Mai 

pp.448.     Longman  and  Co.     1806., 

THE  best  mode  of  cuhivating  land  is  an  obje6l  of  s 
i       importance,  that  every  writer,  who  can  throw  even   the 
■       of  additional  light  upon  it,  is  deserving  of  public  thanks*. 
[       a  man  has  made  this  pursuit  the  study  of  his  life,  and  jo 
[      knowledge  .to  theoVetical,  if  he  have  a  mind  unelogged 
[      dices,  and  unenslaved  by  system^  and  sirs  down  to  impai't  i 
j       his  experience  to  the  world',  candidly 'and  fairly,  witlioui 
I       and  without  a  view  to  promote  any  other  end  than  ihar  of  c 
ing  useful  informatibn  to  the  Public,  he  has  unquestionably 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.     Mr.  Marshall  is  < 
titled  to  particular  attention,  from  his  great  experience, 
will  scarcely  fail  tp  recollecS,  that  we  met  with  him  in  a 
stage  of  our  critical  journey,  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  \ 
of  Agriculture ;  and  that,  while  we  gave  him  full  credit 
lifications  for  the  office  which  he  had  undertaken,  we  fou 
under  the  necessity  (as,  indeed,   did  some  of  our  correspc 
of  censuring  him  severely  for  travelKng  out  of  his  way. 
upon  hirrf  to  represent  tithes^  not  Only  as  extremely  bu 
'    the  land-holdcir,  biit  as  serious  obstrudions  to  the  progress 
tural  improvements.     As  Mr.  Marshall  did  not  copdescer 
himself  against-the  just  attacks  \Vhich  were  then  madeu 
it  was  his  bounden  duty  to,do„  we  had  a  right  to  impute 
cither  to  conscious  inability,  or  else  to  a  convidllon  of 
The  latter  imputation,  however,  was  evidervtW  ^i^^J^st ; 
find  him,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  ^^tWY,^\ng  ^^  ^^^ 
advancing  the  same' preposterous  and  miscl^*      oO^  ^^Wtxc^ 
shadow  of  argiimcnt  to  support  it.     But    ^x^^    rt\\ ^^^  H^ 
published  tilF  Hb^  tatid  did"  nbt  fdl^  m^  ^^^}nS^  ^^ 


.\ 
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ithe  passage  concernmg  t^thq  ap^icars  to  have  b^en  written  tfiree  yean 
^fore  i  whence  we  infer  ttm  much  study  and  labour  have  been  b^ 
stowed  cm  the  publication,  and  rfaat,  of  course,  il  has  lest  claim  to 
indulgence  for  errors  of  any  kind. 

"  TiTHis.— If  in  valuing  landt  they  are  considered  as  tithe.fifee,  the 
tithe,  or  modtis,  if  any,  re^oiies  to  be  dedoAed,  as  an  iiicumbraitce.  And 
leeiag  the  great  variation  in  the  valo/j  of'  liiheg  and  mOduGcs,  according, 
to  castoms  and  plans  of  occupation,  it  is  the  plaineet  way  of  proceedi^ 
to  value  all  lands  as  free  of  litfae,  and  afterward  to  make  ati  allowance  for 
whatever  tbey  may  be  estimated  to  be  worth :  an  allowance  which,  in 
-aome  cases,  as  on  turn.land  estates,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iix-sirople  value  of  the  lands  ;  while  on  grasa.land  estates,  especially  Guch 
M  vtt  pattirtd  bj  eatile,  this  incmnbrance,  sg  galling  to  the  com. grower, 
is  in  great  part  avoided.  This  single  fa^  sufficiently  shows  the  political 
impropriety  of  tithes  at  this  day  (1801)  when  the  country  is  nearly  fa- 
-oushingi  a  lecoad  time,  far  want  of  con."    P.  17. 

Again,  in  page  2 1,  we  arc  told,  that  tithes  aFc  "  a  tax  oa  improve- 
ments, and  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  corn." 

Now,  with  al]  due  deference  to  this  magnus  Apollo  of  the  Bojrd 
of  Agriculture,  we  shall  take  leave  to  observe,  thai  he  has  himself 
provM  that  tithes  arc  no  hardship  at  all.  For  lie  shews  us,  what  indeed 
common  sense  must  have  demonstrated  to  every  man  who  thought  op 
khesubjefi,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  land,  an  adequate  deduiSioa 
ismadc  by  the  purchaser  for  tithes,  aSwell  as  for  all  other  outgoings  ;nnd, 
of  course,  when  a  fanner  hiroB  a  farm,  he  makes  the  same  dcduflion 
from  the  rent ;  so  that  neither  in  faft  pays  for  that  portion  of  the 
produce,  which,  from  divine  authority,  is  appropriated  to  the  minister. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  tithes  are  no  greater  hardship  on  the  lini- 
holder,  and  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  than  rent;  and  there  is  not  one  argument  appli- 
cable to  the  abolition  of  litlus,  which  will  not  apply,  with  at  least 
equal  force,  to  rem  ;  and,  unquestionably,  the  legislature  have  full 
as  much  right  to  abolish  the  latter,  as  they  have  to  abolish  the  former. 
Here  senseless  deciaimers  should  remember,  that  one  of  the  first  inea- 
fures  adppted  by  the  regrcidcs  of  France,  was  the  abolirion  of  tithes, 
mndthe  seizure  of  all  church  property.  The  consequence  is  known ; 
•nd,  should  we  ever  he  so  lost  to  honesty  and  shame,  as  to  haie  re- 
'  course  to  similar  pliin-ier  in  this  country,  wcmay  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  experience  similar  effefls.  We  were  pleased  to  observe, 
that,  in  his  Jfi^fd^,  Mr.  Marshall  haS  omitted  ihe  offensive  part  of 
the  passage  quoied  above. 

In  his  view  of  Landed  Property  Mr.  Marshall  begins  ab  ova,  and 
traces  his  subje£l  (hrough  all  its  various  ramifications,  with  a  minute- 
ness, that,  to  us  ai  least,  appears  alike  prolix  and  unnecessary.  We 
admit,  however,  that  there  is  no  description  of  persons  in  tlils  king- 
dom staniling  in  need  of  insirudiion  so  much  ai  those  gentlenieu 
^clcpcd  Survtytr-f^   fvh»  lake  upoa  themKlves  to  fix  «  viUue  upan 

land) 
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land.  There  are,  no  doubt,  among  them,  some  men  i 
4Dd  judgment,  .with  every  qualification  -whrch  such  a  ] 
guires ;  but  the  herd,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  an 
Mignorance  ^nd  presumption.  Mi-.'Marshall,  therefor* 
icasonably  ihinic,  that  in  endeavouring  to  give  them  sonc 
the  etecnentary  principles  of  their  profession,  he  should 
ier  a  lervlce  to  ihem,  but  also  perform  a  work  of  utility 
j^fter  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  modeof  val 
iK  quality,  situaiion,  &c.  Mr.  Marshall  says,  with  grea 

"  It  13  almost  needless  to  observe,  that,  to  acquire  the  di 

nentnecessary  to  tttis  cpiical  task)  it  is  necessary  to  know  t 

.MSS  of  lands  ofdifierent  apptarancti;   a  species  of  knowledge' 

any  thing  but  mature  prance,  in  the  culiivatibn  of  lands  of 

I       titles,  can  sufficiently  teacn ;  though  long  habit  may  do  r 

oary  cases,  towards  hitting  off  the  value  of  lands,  without 

''       knowledge  of  tbepraAice  of  agriculture.     There  are,  howe 

'       which  we  find  both  of  t)!ese  qualification*  insufficient  to  gi^ 

'       of  judgment,  even  among  provincial  valuers.     Aiid  a  man  1 

tief  firmiarJ  as  ti  uai'vinai  •vahist,  should  eithrr  have  an   rxtt 

fir  hii-Ilne  ^profession,  or  should,  after  a  suitable  initiation,  bffVi 

frrieteein  rural  coaeemsin  t/arioui  parts  of  (he  kingdom," 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  melropolilan  mrveyorsf  an 
their- employers,  would  attend  to  this.  Mr.  Marshall's  re 
uiiliEv  of  register!,  are  perfedlly  just ;  and  we  sincerely 
him  in  the  wish,  thai  ihe  advantage  now  enjoyed,  in  ih 
two  counties,  may_ speedily  be  extended  over  the  whole  i 
reading  his  panegyric  on  the  late'Duke  of  Bridgewaler, 
presents  as  "  a  man  who  has  done  moie  real  and  substanti 
country,  than  all  the  state  ministers  of  his  time,"  we  coul< 
a  smile.  We  arc  not  disposed  to  question  the  utility  of  su< 
men  as  the  nobleman  afiuded  to,  who  certainly  did  much 
part  of  the  cciuntry  which  was  the  scene  of  his  speculation 
much  to  himself  also.  But,  without  impeaching  the  acc 
Marshall's  judgment,  or  (he  wisdom  othis  decisions,  we 
ceive,  that  (he  plan  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  has  alread 
one-fifth  of  the  national  debt,  and  will,  in  the  course  of 
extinguish  (he  whole  of  it,  was  a  good  almost  as  real  and 
his  country,  though  not  so  to  the  minister  himself,  as  t 
projeQs  and  local  improucmentsof  bis  Grace  ofBiidgewa 

On  the  practice  of  irrigation,  we  have  much  useful  ii 
apra^ical  nature,  and  much  unnecessary  prolijcity.  1 
rion,  however,  is  conveyed  in  a  siyleso  quaint,  pedanlicf 
as  greatly  to"  mar  its  utility,  by  being  frequently  uninte 
talking  to  a  fanner  of  water  ^frniMiin^,  or  percolating,  w 
him  stare,  but  we  are  not  likely  (o  make  him  und(rsiaii6 
can  be  more  alFefled  than  the  following  paragraphs  ? 
\  '    llatc  rock  operates,  under  these  circumstances,  as  a  stratiti 
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'  fall  of  rain,  t}ie  filtration  may  be  interestlrtgly  dtieilpd.^^ ,  Cbntrashn| 

this  wiih  *'  hitting  £^ the"  value  of  laad,"  it  will  easily  be , perceived, 
that  af'cilatlon  and  vulgarity  are  not  so  much  at  variance  as  is  generally 
supposeil.  The  following  passage,  again,  without  being  cither  viilgar 
or  affedted,  is  unintelligibie.  \ 

*'  Land,  viewed  in  the  light  of  agriculture,  is  the  foundation  on  which 
//  rests,  the  materials  on  which  //  operates,  and  the  visible  source  of  its 
productions.  It  may  generally  be  considered  as  l^eing  composed  of  three 
distinct  parts :  the  soil,  the  subsoil,  jind  the  base,  or  substructure, 
on  which  they  rest./* 

f  The  211  of  drainifig^  one  of  the  most   necessary  arts*  for  the  agricul- 

turist to  understand  thoroughly,  seems  to  have  attratS^ed'  a  very  consi- 
derable poition  of  Mr.  Marshall's  attention.  His  directions  on  this 
•head  aie  tolerably  plain  and  intelligible  ;  arid  he  appears  to  have  derived 
more  information  fi-om  that  extraordinary  man,  Mr.  Elkingion,  than 
he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  ^ 

On  the  subjeft  of  inclosures,  the  notions  of  our  aulhpr  are  correft 
"e'n'ough,  except  as  to  tithes,  in  resped^  oT  which,  his  prejudices  always 
obscure  his  judgment.  The  necessity  of  iticlosing  the  waste  lands  is 
not  more  obvious  than  the  folly,  or  rather  the  impradticability,  of  ia- 
-  closing  too  large  a  portion  of  them  at  the  same  time.  ThiS'  long- 
desired  and  necessary  improvement  must  be  achieved  gradually.  On 
the  much-agitated  question  of  large  fur nu^  too,  Mr.  Marshall's  no- 
lions  are  accurate,  and  certainly  the  tebult  of  experience,  operating,  id 
this  instance,  on  an  unbiassed  judgjnent; 

/'In a  public  light,  it  appears  tome,  that  the  sizes  of  farms,  on  Jand 
of  a  good  quality,  ought  to  extend  from  those  of  five  pounds',  to.tihose  of 
.  '  piVE  hundred  pounds,  rental  value*  ;  but  that  the  proportional  nuoj* 
her,  toward  each  extremity,  ought  to  be  small.  For  to  my  mind  it  ap- 
pears, evidently,  that  it  is  from  farms  of  middle  sizes,  as  those  of  onCf 
to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  the  community  receive  the  greatest  pfq- 
portion  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  ,  It  is  chrefly  among  the  culti^ 
vators  of  farms  of  these  sizes  that  we  find  the  three  principal  requisites  of 
good  husbandry  5  namely,  capital,  skill,  and  industry^  On  farms 
below  these  sizes,  the  first,  and  frequently  the  second,  is  wanting ;  and 
oiKthose  of^higher  magnitude,  the  last  is  liable  to  be  deficient." 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  observations  ^  rtor  is.  ihqre  less  of 
that  best  quality  in  a  writer,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  prevalent  notion  .of 
the  necessity  of  assigning  to  every  cottager  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  the 
support  of  :^  cow.     He.  proves   that   such   a  rule,  universally  adopted  . 
(and  if  good  in  itself,  the  universality  of  its  adoption  olust  and  ought 


*  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr^  Marshalli  makes  this  estimate  on 
lands  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre  ;  so.  that  pounds  and  acres  xnuftt  here  be 

taken  as  synonymous  terms*  /^ 


/ 


tobctftCobjeAofin  pftnjuntj,  it  would  occ^ob  an  ii^mciue  waste 
■flaodf  vrithout  betDg  lervicnble  to  the  cottagers  themselves. 

"The  idea  bu  doabtlesil;  originated  in  miataketi  humanity;  it  in 
wed  that  b^  wrung  op  in  the  gaiden  of  philanthropy,  as  athers'have 
Utdydoae.  It  is  Mster  to  jacobiiiism,  proceeds  from  itie.  same  IcTellin^ 
piincipte,  and,  lud  it  come  from  another  i^uaricr,  would  Jiave  been  the 
ctue  of  moch  alarm — would  hare  been  cot^itrued  as  an  attempt  to  intro- 
dbci  ttgraritm  regulation. 

*'  It  is  demonitrably  evident,  that  the  welfare  of  this  country,  viewed 
in  it!  FHiiiMT  AOttLCULTua^L  axAf  e,  and  seeing  tlie  mass  of  inhabitant 
which  it>  agticulture  has  to  support,  impeuiously  jequires,  that  everjr 
acreof  iticircumsciibed  territory  shall  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  that  theie  ought  to  be  laboureis  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufa'dure^ 
tiade,  and  commerce,  who  .have  nothing  to  call  off  their  time,  or  atiea- 
tiooj  from  the  business  of  their  employers ;  nor  any  other  dependence  for 
the  luiiitenance  of  themselves  and  their  families,  than  the  work  of  theii 
i»ni  handij  and  their  families' industry." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion,  that  the  comfoR  and  convenience  of  these 
bbouren  would  be  much  better  promoted,  without  any  injury  to  the 
fublic,  by  allotting  to  each  cottage  about  the  third  of  an  acre  for  a 
{ard«it  V)d  by  the  adoption  of  means  for  supplying  them  with  milk 
at  4n  easy  tat/t.  In  this  wq  fully  concur  with  him,  as  we  du,  and 
Jrom  experience  too,  in  his  sentiments  respedling  those  cottagers  whose 
bibitations  are  fixed  by  the  side  of  waste  lands,  whether  commoo  or 
forest.  Heenters  into  a  pecuniary  ciilculation,  in  order  to  prove  that  ' 
the  di&tencc  between  the  plan  of  allotting  gardens  to  coitagers,  and 
Astofaatigningtbetu  land  for  tlie  suppon  of  a  cow  each,  is, not  less 
than  twoinillionsiteiling  annually  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  sum  would 
Ikclostlo  the  pabiic,  by  x^opting  the  last  plan  in  pieference  to  the 
first.  ' 

One  of  the  last  sedions,  whjch  treats  of  ^' the  proper  treatment  of 
'tccania,"  contains  much  matter  that  is  inieresting  both  to  landlords  and 
tenant!,  but  particularly  to  the  latter.     Mr.  Marshall's. observations  tCf 
,  '^'cAiog'thi;  proper  treatment  of  good  tenaiits  are  perfc&Iy  just. 

"  A  tpiritei  in^iroving  tenant  should  be  refused  nothing  th«  ho  ca;^ 
•Kltonabfy'  ask — should  have  favours  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  ;  not 
werely  as  «  reward  for  (he  services  which  he,  individually,  is  rendering 
1^  estate,  ^u  to  indnce  its  other  tenants  to  follow  his  example  i  and  t& 
Uiakc  Icnown  to  the  whole,  that  their  conduft  is  observed,  and distindlions 
lUde  betwe^  good  and  bad  managers.  .'    ~'    ' 

^■Bijtliiip,  "again,  we  must  stop,  to  view  therevetse  of  this- principle 
of^rMtineht.     In  evetr  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  see  the  supetintendants 
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*«  Tlic  eodseqneaces  need  not  be  traoecl.  T«uUifs  wh<>4rey>]eU<i  iml 
jmvtf  ace  zUo  able  to  izapOTcrish ;  and,  ^ben  disgusted  by  iniprb{ii^ 
tenatiBCnt,  will  ransack  their landii,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  pioving 
to  an  estate  under  more  rational  management,  '  Thus  eHxry  part  of,  an  ^H- 
managed  estatp  tends  towards  ruin  ;  and,  in  the  cowrse  of  tithe,  lioricBift' 
slovens^  and  adventurers,  who  wawt  a  temporary  re*i!ticnce,  arc  to  be  foiw^d 
tpon  it."  .       .  •  -  .'.       .:  :q 

i    All  this  is  very  true  ;  the  principal  obje<Sl  ofiandidr^sjn  general,  :dr 
of  their  agents,  beipg  to  obtain  the  liighest  price  (nui\:;  snd  to  impose 
tlw  Iiardest  conditions  on,  their  t^natns..     +Voirt  the  di^sipatlort  of  the 
age,  so  raaoy  estates  have   fallen   into  the    hand$  of  wealthy  upstarts, 
that  a  perfcCT  revolution  has  taken  place  in  landed  prcjperry,  which  hai 
totally  escaped  the  attention  of  agricultunsts,  though  pregnant  Mth  th^ 
jtnost  important  consequences  to  the  community. '  This,  .hdw ever,  is 
a  subjeS  of  too  much  importance  to   he  discus:  ctl  hicide»ially,     Mr- 
'  Marshall  entertains  a  very  ju3t  idea  of  the  consequence  of  €:i(C€ssm 
"  rents ;  but  still  he  seems  to  us  to  have  iictions  less  accurate  'i>^  the  te- 
'tiantfy  of  the  cpontry.     Inrespedofthe  pradice  of  letting  farms' by 
the  year,  we  entirely  agree  with   him.  .  Jc  is,    unquestionably,    the 
^eatesc  of  all  obstacles  to  agricultural  improvement ;  for  wfaai:  niar^ 
inliis  senses,  would  manure  land  which  he  mig^it  he  uidered  to  qu^ 
the  ensuing  year,  before  he  could  have  |)ossibly  reaped  a  .due  proportion 
of  die  pi-ofits  of  his  iinprovements  ?     Jksidcs,  we  ohjeft  itQjthis  praci 
tice  on  another  account;  inasmuch  as  it  tends  sto  keep  tenants  in  i 
^atc  of  vassalage  far  more  degrading  ihail  that  of  tJie  feudal  times,  in 
which  the  vassal. received  an  a^lequate  recuin  for   tjic. obedience.' vdikh 
he  was  obligied  to  pay  to '  his  lord.  *  Theic  is  some  reason,  indeed,:  fitf 
the  author's  objeci ions  to  king,  leases  ;  but,  in  our^opinion,  na  tenant 
aSs  wisely  who  takesa  leaseior  less  fhan  tweoiy-oaciyears.;   vA^ tenant 
ought  to  feel  himself  ^^  hoj^e  in  his  larm,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  hik 
lamlkjrd  that  he  should  so  feci;  bitt  it  isJojpgsijihfc.di:tt:lie;.d0rt:takftaiiy 
pioatare  in  thei4nprovements  vyhich'Jje  njakes,  if  hecati^aot look  forwaiH 
to^tlie  enjoyinent  of  them  for  that  rcrm.     As- to  the-  forjui  of  tease  giveA 
by  Mr.  Marsl^U,    though  many  of,  tlie  cbiues  are .  hjghly.  pribp^» 
there  are  others  which   ouojit   not  to  l>e  imposed  on  apy  tenant,  and 
J^which>no^^(?/tenant  would  ever  submit  to."    Sojiie  of  *  the  >fo^isions 
>e6pe(5iing  the , repair  of  i^cw-cut  hedges,  are  ridicl:lously  rhinui'eV  ir^ 
.fraught  *wi),tf4i)3{^  grounds  of  litigation  an^  ^»spiite.  /'We  should  be 
trply  glad  tokhQ,w^how  a  farmer'is  t9  keep  *h is  quick-hedges  in  good 
and  proper  order,  IF  he  be  forbidden  to^cut  or  remove  ikny  fish  or  eif 
'.  /iApflZ;f.  'Nothing  is.sodestruSive  to  a  qurck-hedge  as  ash-sfl^jcts  in:?par- 
ticular';  wherever  they  appear,  the^uick  becomes  i/tt^/^W^  ^  J  pK)fi|lf 
.dies.     Pollards^  again,  are  destrudive  of  hedges;  and  it  is  a  paiseralik.. 
policy  to  prevent  the  teoaut  from  cutting  them,  •  ;He  should  he  allo^ 
all  pollards,  as  v\xll  as  bppings,  in  lieu  of  the  cartrkoUt  ^Xki.plwgh^HAh 
and  other  allowances  of  good  old  timet.  .In. *shorc,.  the  tenajitshonU 
-be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  farm,  and.  should,  ind^,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  temporary,  proprietor  of  it,  ^^n4  iiot  as  tb&  mere  servant  df 
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(he  owner,  subjeft  to  the  perpetual  caprices  of  him,  of  hiJ  agent,  or 
sifwarrf.  The  privilege  of  cutling'down  timhcr  should,  of  course,  be 
lesei  ved  to  iht:  landlord,  but  subje^  to  cert3ii>  rcstri^rons.  He  should 
be  compelled  10  cur  it  down  at  a  particular  reason  of  the  year,  -to  repair 
ttiejrt/)t  occasioned  hj:  the  fati  of  it,  and  to-makegood  all  damage 
whatever  occasioned^bv  its  removal.  We  know  lliat  these  precautions 
arc  not  sufficiejttly  aliciidci!  10,  and  that  the  most  wanton  Injury  is  done 
to  tenants  by  the  iicjjlecl  of  them.  But  to  extend  the  provisions  of  ^ 
lease  so  far  as  ro  fix  the  form. and.  shape  of  a  farm-yard,  is,  surely,  of 
all  ridiculous  notioiis'tlie  most  ridiculous  ;  and  proves,  better  than  any 
argunieiit,  the  folly  and  the  pertiuaciiy  of  system- mongers,  in  making 
everv  iltiiig  bend  to  iheir  systems.  ■  ■      .    , 

VVe  have  already,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  given  our  opinion 
■of  the  wa/ae  of  the  knowledge  oi  surveyors,  rcspefling  landetl  pioperty. 
F-xpirto  erede  Roherio.  Our  readers  cannot  doubr  the  tesiimouy  of  our 
author  oK'this  suhjefil, 

"  Let  three  or  four  surveyors,  or  land  valuers  (all  o£  them  notfJ  fir 
htiag  great-ju^gei  of  land),  go  over  3  farm  separately,  and  their  several  va. 
luations  will  differ  very  materially,  especially  if  they  go  over  it  in  diffe- 
tent  seasons.  In^tead^of  ten  percent.  <on  which  the  above  calculations  arc 
made),  I  have  known  twepty,  thirt>',  ere^en  fiflj  per  cent,  and,  in  mp 
instance  (a  difficult  gubjeift  -of  valuation  J,  nearly  cent,  fer  cent  difference,  in 
the  estimates  of  men  ™/.o  ,!and  -well  in  ikeir  p,r>fes,io«.' /  .'■  '■ 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Marshall's  larger  treatise  on  landed  property  may  be 
.read  with  advantage,  as  containing,  amongst  many  things  that  are  cither 
uselesSor  ohjcflionablc,  much  intotmatioji  of  great  praflical  utility.—- 
The  imallcr  work  is  more  free  from  objedions,  while  it  contains  every 
'thing  that  the  desciipiion  of  men  for  whose  use  it  is  principntly  designed 
.most  want  to  know.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Marshall  would  direft  his 
attention  lo  another  branch- of  rural  economy,  on  which  a. treatise,  at 
once  brief  and  comprehensive,  is  much  wanting.  We  mean,  i^iebcst 
mude  of  cultivating  farms;  the  value  of  different  crops  ;  thc'eipcnce 
of  ploughing,  sowing,  breeding,  &c.  &c. ;  the  best  manure  for  J iffe- 
,  rem  kinds  of  land^;  the  necessary  quantity  per  acre ;  ihe  best  imple- 
ments of  husband.-y  ;  and,-  in  short,  all  thfi  niinuria;  of  farming,  given 
in  a  plain  and  familiar  style.  Such  a  treatise  is  much  wanted,  and 
would,  we  are' sure,  if  well  e.\ccated,  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
writer.   ■ 
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mil  held  in  perpctaal  reroembraoce,  to  the  end  that  brave  meii,  uking 

example  frooi  them,  may  be  encouraged  in  their  well  dmng,  I  sit -down 

Xo  reconl  a  history  deserving  great  praise." 

In  the  same  Preface  he  adds — "  The  Irae  reason  of  my  undertak. 

ing  [his  book  was  for  my  amusement,  to  which  I  have  ever  been  in" 
clined,  and  for  vvhich'I  have  frequented  the  company  of  many  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  as  well  in  F  ranee,  as  in  England,  and  Scullaud, 
and  other  countries."  His  compilation,  such  as  it  was,  "  he  carried  to 
my  Lady  Philtippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  England,  who  most  gra- 
ciously received  it  from  me,  to  my  great  piofit." 

His  great  guide,  and,  a&  it  were,  the  grountUwork  of  his  book,  was 
thedocuments  and  papers  of  Mr,  John  Le  Uel,  formerly  canon  at  St. 
Lamberts,  Liege.  ' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  Chronicles  we  have  a  striking  der 
lineation  of  the  limes,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  a  union 
of  barbarism,  and  ferocity  of  manners,  with  the  most  I'efined  seiuir 
ments  of  gallantry,  and  a  blind  spirit  of  religion.  . 

"  CAaf,  XIJI. — Sir  Hugh  Sf^itcer JKdgtd  and  extftUtd, 
"  When  the  feast  was  over,  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  not  beloved  in  those 
parts, '  was  brought  before  the  Queen  and  Knights  assembled  ;  the  chargca 
were  read  to  hini'^— to  whidi  he  made  no  reply  ;  the  Barons  and  Knighti 
then  passed  the  following  sentence  on  him  :  firsf,  that  he  should  be  drawn 
on  a  hurdle,  attended  by  trumpets  and  clarions,  through  all  the  sheets  in 
the  city  of  Hereford,  and  then  condoftcd  to  the  market-place,  where  all 
the  people  were  assembled  ;  at  that  place  he  was  to  be  hound  upon  a  high 
Gcaffi>ld,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  easily  seen  by  the  pc<^le.  Firtr, 
his  private  parts  were  cut  off,  because  he  was  deemed  a  heretic,  and  guihy 
•of  imnatuial  pfaftices,  even  with  the  King,  whose  age^lions  he  had 
alienated  from  the  queen  by  his  wicked  suggesiiois.  His  private  parts' 
were  then  cast  into  a  lange  lire  kjndlcd  close  to  him  ;  afterwan&i '  his 
heart  was  thrown  into^he  same  fire,  because  it  had  been  false  and  trai- 
torous, siiKe  be  Jwd  by  his  treasonable  counsels  so  advised  the  King,  as 
t^  bring  sname  and  mischief  on  the  land,  and  bad  caused  some  of  the 
greatest  lords'  to  be  beheaded,  by  whom  the  kingdom  ought  to  have  been 
supported  and  defended  ;  and  bad  so  seduced  the  King,  that  he  could  not, 
nor  would  not  see  the  Queen,  or  his  elde,st  son,  who  was  to  be  their  future 
sovereign,  hoih  of  whom  had,  to  preserve  their  lives,  been  forced  to 
qiiit  the  kingdom.  The  other  parts  of  Sir  Hugh  thus  disposed  of,  hii 
liead  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  London." 

Sir.  Roger  Mowimcr  was,  put  to  death  nearly  in  the  $ame  manner. 
Chap,  Kxii, 

The  account  of  the  Crusade  set  on  foot  by  Philip,  Kingof  France, 
agalnsj  the  Infidels,  is"  very  entertaining,  ^as  well  as  instrui9i«,  as  lE 
displays  the  human  mind  and  charafler  'in  a  singular  pointof  yieW. 
-The  'Crusades,  in  the  middle  age,  were  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
■  mankind.  There  .never  had  been  before  any  wars  ahsut  religio"' 
'King  Philip,  after  passing  through  Burgundy,  came  to  Avignon, 
where  he  was  most  honourably  received  by  Pope  Benedict,  and  by  ^ 
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Ac  college  of  Cardinal?,  who  created  him  as  nlagai&xqtljc  ai  tber 
could.    The  King  of  Arragon  came  atsost  this  time  to  the  court  of 
Rome. 
In  the  turbulent  and  unsettled  times  of  which  Froissart  speakS)  when 

dominion  was  parted  among'a  greater  number  of  chiefi  than  now,  and 
every  thing  yielded,  without   great   complication   of  designs,  either 
political  or  military,  by  :in  appeal  lo  the  sword,  an  individual,   who, 
lite  our  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  been  a  brewer*,  raised  himself  to  the       1 
governmeiTi  of  all  Flanders. 

"There  was  in  Ghent  a  man  that  had  formerly  been  a  brew«r  of  me- 
theglin,  called  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  who  had  gained  so  much  popular  fa- 
Four  and  power  over  the  Flemings,  that  every  thing  was  done  according 
to  hii  will.  He  commanded  in  all  Flanders,  from  one  end  to  the  otheri 
ivith  £uch  authority,  thai  no  one  dared  to  contradi^  his  orderi . 

"  Whenever  he  went  out  into  the  city  of  Ghent,  he  was  attended  by 
three  or  four  score  armed  men  on  foot,  among  whom  were  two  or  three 
that  were  in  his  secrets  :  if  he  met  any  man  whom  he  hated  or  suspe^edi 
he  was  iostantly  killed  ;  for  he  had  ordered  those  who  were  in  his  coqfi. 
dence,  to  remark  whenever  he  should  make  a  particular  sign  on  meeting 
any  person,  and  to  murder  him  dircflly  wuhout  fail,  or  waiting  further 
Drdets,  of  whatever  rank  he  might  be.  This  happened  very  frequently  ; 
so  that  many  principal  meit  were  killed  ;  aitil  be  i^as  so  dreaded,  that  no 
one  dared  10  speak  againsit  his  anions,  or  scarce  io  contradi  A  him,  but  all 
were  forced  to  entertain  him  handsomely. 

"  When  his  companions,  before-mentloned,  had  condnfted  him  to  his 
faotel,  each  went  home  to  his  dinner,  and  immediately  after  returned  to 
the  street  before  bis  house,  wl^re  they  rem^ned^  makkig  a  noise  and 
brawling,  until  he  pleased  to  coifle  out  and  go  round  the  town,  to  pass  his 
time  and  amuse  himself ;  and  thus  was  he  escorted  until  he  chose  to  go  to 
sapper.  ' 

'  "  Eltch  of  these  soldiers  had  four  Flemish  groats  a  day,  as  wages,,  and 
for  his  eitpences,  which  he  had  paid  to  him  very  regularly  every  week. 
He  had  also  in  every  town  and  castlewick  through  Flanders,  sergi.'ants 
atid  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  serve  him  as  spies,  to 
find  out  ifany  weretnclined  torebel  against  him,  and  togive  him  inform 
mation.  j 

"  The  instant  Jie  knew  of  any  such  being  in  a  town,  he  was  bamshed  or    , 
killed  without  delay,  and  none  were  10  great  m  to  be  exempted,  for  so 
early  did  he  take  such  measures  to  guard  himaclf. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  banished  all  the  most  powerful  knights  ard^es-    , 
quires  from  Flanders,  and  such  citizens  from  the   principal  towns,   as  nc 
thought  were  in  the  least  favourable  to  the  Ear!  ;  seiy.ed  one  ^atf  ««  *^^^^ 
tents,  giving  the  othir  moiety  for  the  dower  of  their  wives  and  *'*'^^^\^>ri' 
their  qhildien.     Those  that  were  banished,  of  which  tKe  tiMTCfcet  "* 


•  Oliver  was  the  son  of  a  brewer,  andhad  <«&  "■''^*'  ''^^^^*y  ' 

management  of  the  brewery.     There  are  Ar^<\,  6°  C  O*^  ■«'^*^^*w,\.V        ^-^ 
Itta  to  have  Mtaethii^  of  the  same  spirit  i^^^   ,^  0 
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i^Kfart^andiagv  V^  vdcftd  barfierf  to'be  lOailB'  at  wtmt:«liA  aeami  rbe 
'  town^  /anct^liliewiie  10  be  placed  acrmt  ike  meets,  so  that  tbcic  wasBor 
DKtre.  tiian  lulf  3  &qc  from  one  px|  to  che  «hci> ;  be  tixa  coUedied  inncd 
loen,  provided  stones,  quiclE-uinc,  and  »uch  like  insxxaaitxettS  aoMnf-i 
ance>     ro  guard  ifiein,  ' 

"^*  As  soon  as  (Tie  Lords  abovcmcmicncd  came  there,  tfic  Abbot  posted 
Ws  peojrftr'betwccTi  ihe  baniersandihe  gate,  imd  fiung- tfiegflt^ojKn  ^  ibe  ~ 
Z-ords  dismounCed  and  approachi?^  I  be  barrier],  whicb  were  very  atrong, 
SwOrd  in  liai'.d,  and  gfeat  singes  were  given  10  those  within,  who«}e*' 
fended  rheinselTcs  K^rf  i-aKanlt^..  Sir  Abhot  did  not  spare  hiiiucif;  b»l/  ' 
bavto^  a  £ood  IcattKtn'jcrkin  on,  dealt  about  hiablow^  manfutly,  aod-ce. 
cclved  .a&  good  ii)  his  turn.  M:my  a  gallant  a^ion  wjs  performed;  ami 
tbose  withio  the  buitiors  fiung  upo<i  (he  asitailauts  stoiKS,  logs,  aod  ^s 
AiMo€"lin»e,  loahnoj-  them,        '■'■'    -    '' 

-  *■*  It- rfiancjd  that  Sir  Henry  of  Flahders,  who  was  oneof  theforemosr,' 
with  his  sword  ntinclied  to  his  tviist,  htid  about, him  at  a  great  rate  :  be* 
came  too  near  the  Abbot,  who  caught  hold  of  bis  sword,  ^nd  drew  him  to 
the  barrier^ with  so  mach  force,  that  his  annwas  dragged  thnnigb  the 
gracing,  for  he  cotiid  not  qoit  his  Sivord  with  bottour.  JTic  Abbot  eon. 
cinued  pulling,  atid,  fad  ihegmtir^bdet>'wideenot»gb,  he  woold  hare  bad' 
btm  throHgb,  for  his  shoulder  had  passed,  and  he  ^ept  hi;  bald,  to  tbe 
knight's  great  discomfort.  Oh  the  other  side,  his  brotbet  knigbts  were 
^deavouVing  to  dr.iwbim  o<ic  of  his  hands;  and  this  lasted  in  long,  that' 
Sit  Henry  -Was'  sorely  hart  :  he  was,  however,  at  Inst  resetted — but  hij 
sword  remained  with  the  Abbot.  Aiid  at  the  time  I  was  writing  this  book,' 
as  I  passed  through  that  town,  the  monks  showed  rne  this  sword,  which' 
was  kept  there,  much  ornamented.  It  was  there  that  I  learnt  all  the 
nmti  oC  this  Assault."  ~  ■     ' 

It  seems,  thai  iii  the  fourteenih  century,  a  marquis  was  in  disuiir 

^  "  The  Mgfqwis.t^C  Juliers  wasj  by  thq  Enjperor,  created  an  Ear!  ;  and 
Rte  Dukt  of  Gucldres,  who  was  bjit  an  I^rl,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  o£. 

aDukV.-'--    '       ,        ■  ; • 

.  Tjic  tpUoivii)^  Pp^gc  shews  th«.  igtiorancc  and  concomitant  credu'  ' 
liiy  orthe  age.  Wljen  the  Freridi  aiulEn^lisharmiestay  beforeeach. 
othqr  at  Vir^nfosse,  asvi  debates  were  lieUl  in  the  council  of  the  King. 
ofFrancc,  whether  to-g^ve battle  to  llic  English  or  no,  letters  were 
brougiit  to  the  King  from   Kubuti,  King  ol  Sicily,  aJdressed  tolum 

?ert  was,  as  they  said,  a  Tcry  great  astrologer,  and 
;^^  be  had  often  cast  thenativi^esoV  t^KingsoTFtance 
td  found,  by  his  asttflogy  at^A  tbe  inftnenee.oS  tbe  stars, 
France  fought  with  the  ^iri«  ot  ^v.?^»i  '^"^  ¥«^iw>^.^ 
rated;  in  consequent  of    A^c>>  "^t^^^^^^^^. - 


V 


i  « 


th^  tofi$  of  Fnmat  toi^  Anlmptned,  q(  whkk  tbt  Xii^  WitlfllkMU^ 

vho,  uotwidistanding^,  wa«  very  eager  for  the  combat^  hot  l»  wn  •* 
ilrongly  dissuaded  from  it,  that  the  day  passed  quietly,  tad  Htk  tm.  ie« 
turiM^  to  his  qaartess."  , 

Frbissarr  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  circumstances  or  oceaiien 
on  which  King  Edward  III.  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  KingoC 
France.  Edward  was  advised  by  his  allies  of  the  Empire^  to  solicit 
the  Flemings  to  give  him  their  aid  and  assistance  in  the  war  against 
the  French  King,  to  follow  King  Edward  wlicrever  he  should  lead 
them,  and  in  return»  he  wculd  assist  them  in  the  rteqvtty  of  Lisle* 
Douay,  and  Bethune.  ( 

'^  The^lemings  heard  this  proposal  with  pleasure ;  but  they  reqnestei 
of  the  King,  that  they  might  consider  of  it  arn.ong  themselves^  and  i&i 
^hort  time  would  give  their  answer. 

*'  The  King  consented,  and  soon  aftfet  they  made  this  reply : 
^'  fieloved  Sire,  you  formerly  made  qs  a  similar  request ;  and  we  ait 
willing  to  dp  every  thing  in  reason  for  you,  without  prejudice  to  out  ho- 
nour and  faith — but  we  are  pledged  by  promise  on  oath,  under  a  penalty  of 
two  piillions  pf  florins,  to  the  Apostolical  Chamber,  not  to  aft  oientfively 
against  theKing  of  France  in  any  iiiray,  whoever  he  may  be,  without 
forfeiting  this  sum,  and  incurring  the  sentence  of  excommunication :  but  if 
you  win  do  what  we  will  tell  you,  you  wiU  find  a  remedy  ;  which  it> 
that  you  take  the  arms  of  France,  quarter  them  with  thoje  of  England,  and 
call  yourself  King  of  France.  We  will  acknowledge  your  title  at  good»  <d4 
we  will  demand  of  you  quittance  for  tte  above  sum,  which  yoo  will  gram 
us  as  King  of  France  :  thus  we  shall  be  absolved,  and  at  libert/  to  go  with' 
yon  wherever  you  please."  1 

'  This  proposal,  after  some  hesitation,  was  accepted,  sworn  to,  aofl: 
sealed. 

The  following  is  what  may  be  called  a  very  good  story,  aad  tfat 
tby  in  which  it  is  told,  k  a  very  good  sprcimen  bf  the  charaAeristie 
style  and  manner  of  Froissai  t.  The  people  of  Tournay  having  made 
an  excursion  into  Flanders,  and  brought  into  tkei'r  town  mone  than 
ten  thousand  sheep,  and  of  swine,  beeves,  and  Jcine,  as  many  more, 
the  Flemings  were  sore  vesced  at  this  ;  and  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Ghent,  swore,  that  rl)is  Ciip^ditton  should  be  re- 
venged 6n  Tournay  and  its  neighbourhood*. 

,  '^  He  gaye  immediate  orders  for  the  diftrent  towns  u^  TTmilrrs  id  eoL 
left  forces,  and  to  seid  ihe'm  to  him,  sn  a  fi)^ed.day,  belbxt  Tonhiiy  i  kt- 
also  wrote  to  thib  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  SuSbijc,  who  weje  at  7pxci|^  tO 
beg  that  they-  would  draw  towards  tha^  quarter,  to  meet  hia&V  He  tbrn 
s^t  out  from  Ghent,  a'ccompaniied  by  great  nu^bersj^  and  t^iiifi  to  a  oUm 
jc&lled  the  GeeftSbbrg,'  between  Oudenarde  and  Tbumay>  wSsxt  JmtmU^ 
-jto  wart  for  the  iwo  EkiU'y  athfl  for  those  of  the  Franc»and  Bruges.  -  / 

^  .^.When  th(B .  tw6  Earfs  teccired  the  letters/  Acy  would  ndtj^  '&ir  thetf ' 
h^iiotir'^  6ak6,  in'^e  any  delay,  btitseht  to  inform  VofrArtiyelifc  ^MX 
they  would  be  witjhhim  at  thcapfpint§4  timp,^pUce.  . .  •.    r  ' !  .•     •. 


5ir  Joba  n^rfaaiff  CkMdtUt.  f  jt 

«  TlKJ' 4fl«tiet  «tt  6om  Yi^etj  iridi  Amt  fifty  l«Mei  Miibftf  ttoM^ 
Itfmea,  aad  took  the  ii?:id  wbeie  be  wat  wiiiiog  fat  tbm.  ■  Taty  Mk 
tiMcd  their  route ;  bat  u  thcf  wcie  forced  to  pass  neir  the  omtaldrti  «f 
Jiiiie,  it  wKt  aoon  known  in  thai  town;  tccordingly, '  ifoo  boiic  ni 
fut  were  aecrecly  aimed,  and  sent  out  in  thne  diriiioiu  to  lie  in'wut* 
n  dial  tbcsdotdi  might  nbt  etca).«  from  them. 

"  The  £ail(  and  their  company  followed  the gnidMee  of  SirVatdatt 
iela  Croix,  who  had  long  made  war  apon  the  peo|Je  of  Lisle,  arid  itiU 
ttdtinoed  so  to  do  whenever  he  had  an  c^)iportunii]> : — it  waifor  thii  pOr- 
poK  that  he  wai  come  to  Yprei.  He  thoa'ght  himself  qaiie  certain  of  c«b. 
dufling  the  Earls  in  safety,  as  he  was  Weil  acquainted  with  all  the  rOadi 
iathobc  parts  ;  and  he  would  hare  lucceeded  now,  if  those  of  Lisle  h^ 
401  thrown  up  a  great  trench  near  their  town,  which  was  not  there  before. 
'  \"  Wheij  Sir  Vauftart  came  to  this  trench,  and  saw^hat  their  ro»d  wi» 
-tat  off,  be  was  quite  astonished,  and  said  to  the  Earls,  ■  My  Lords,  m 
etnnot  go  farther  ihis  way  without  puiting  oorselves  in  the  power  of  those 
of  Lisle  ;  on  which,  accoimt  my  advice  ts,  that  we  turn  absot  and  Ktk 
another  road.'  Snt  the  Lords  replied,  ■  Nay,  9ii  Vauflart,  Qod  forbiA 
that  we  should  go  out  of  our'way  for  those  of  Lisle  !  Ride  on,  tberefoKt 
|br  we  have  promised  Jacob  voa  AKareld,  that  wc  would  be  with  him 
some  tim<^  ihi.  day.' 

"  The  English  rode  on  without  care.  Sit  Vanflart  said  to  thna*  '  It  b 
ttpe,  my  Lords,  that  ^ou  hare  taken  me  for  yonr  guide/ in  thii  expedi- 
li<ni,  and  I  have  remained  with  you  alt  this  winter  at  Yprci,  and  hiTC 
many  thanlu  to  give  you  and  all  your  attendams ;  but  if  it  should  happen, 
that  those  of  Lisle  nuke  a  saliy  iq)on  us,  do  not  fancy  that  I  shall  w&it 
ioi  them,  for  I  shall  save  myself  as  fast  a>  I  ean.  if  by  any  accidtat  X 
should  be  taken,  my  head  would  pay  for  it,  which  is  Such  daaitr  to  m 
than  your  company.' 

"  Tbe  Lords  laughed  Iiearlily,  and  told  him,  they  would  nciue  kia 
If  he  should  do  so.  And  ai  he  imagined,  loitfeUouii  for,  bynottaUiii^ 
note  precaution,  they  were  surprised  by  one  of  the  parties  fromX^dfr,  wbo 
4nedoat,  *St<ip!  ttepl  yoacanoot  pan  here  witkouiourkavCj'  aadiau 
•ediatdy  the  lance-m^n  and  cmss  .bowmen  fell  on  the  Enj^ieh. 

"  Ai  foon  as  Sir  Vaoflart  taw  what  was  going  on,  be  took  care  aot  tS 
*dnt|ce  £utber ;  but  tunii^  about  a*  quickly  ai  peuible,  galle^ied  out 

'HV  two  EatiifcUintotbclMpdt  of  tfeirenewet,  ndiftactabea 

•lifininet." 

In  the  fourteenth  centdry,  we  have  not  cMly  many  ineiaaees  of  tfa* 
Aurage  of  prints,  buiatsoof  ladies,  of  which  we  have  an  cxamplf  ' 
i>  the  "  Cauntess  of  Monifort,  who  potsctted  the  toon^e  of  A  iftaB*  ' 
•M  tW  heart  of  a  lion,  flCc."  , 

Pricstt,  in  iboSe  times,  often  Vcitmteered  riieir  lerTieei  as  mediaton 

ftrpuicei  an  e.inplOyRiefitmoTt  suitable  to  their  official   charaAtr, 

ti  thai  «f  aims.     I^oF  does  it  seeAi  K>  havf   hAn  alwayt 

._  sbfitVterested  policy  that  the  Popes  inTCtfered,  fof  pretfent- 

,  Sioft  of  Woodsunong  the  priocci,  then,  we  had  atiAost  UiS,    - 

ited  in  one  ChuMh.     ¥-.  r  PXatunte:  "  VThiUi  the  m«g  cpC 

4er»|ligiiBeiasi&£|teWitht|tti^  £>^^^"^  Cabi&Vtwd 

<  Gfttduuh 


Cir4wiittfof«)tti?^pt  Cfcinw*:ahwe<},  as  3riMe»^> 
l»ilie>ii)wly.«a:;itidr  urrtul,  liiey   visia-d  i:aLli<; 
|M«nclyeRKO.lt)iich,  that  tboy  ^(^uinirKl  a  Miridsr' m  ■ 
-■  Iho  iea<lctsof  Orecbn  aaihiM's  can  iCartelv  / 
the  ..■       ■  -      .-■     .  ^ 

*fBomer;—      -^  «  ^ 

..As  the  issue '  of  IJaitks,'  in  llip  f(iuni;cn;!i  ce 
ilinn  « iloes  npw  ,oi»  iiijiv'uliwl  valour  ami  ^row  i 

lie  of  chiyaky,  or  ^Iio  iuve  of  haiiour  aiiii-glo- 
faaujr  of  thi;jHicft,at  armB  iiittj  (lie  tieiii,  i  loisf 
94^pi)Si  fff^A^  »ui?^E^  uf  knig.lH$  Q»  l^qth  eid 
^nik^'rg'^'     Ibis,  must  be   very  iiiteresliiii; 
i"«W  of,,  (he  oltl  noi>iliiy  ant!  gentry  of  iliis  ti  I 

6nd  someone  among  llicse  to  v^om  he  m. 
Qiey»  if  not  his  duscciic.  - 

.::JtTt>)SHn-li>.is  been  Mtuserf,  s»  Hemdc  I 

Frolssart,  as  Herodotus  also  was,  is  careful  ; 

©r  othei'wise  knew    on   saifefHclory    evi»t-  : 

Hertec^w^lat  he  stales  is  frecjuehtty'inirodi 
Bted,"'"  1  have  heard  say,"  and  snch  Itk 

.  ■'■lo  his*  military  details,  aywfH  'as  in' 
fions  wtih  prifKes,  he  wifi  j^rAha% -ap 
great  alaiisc'of  [imt,  rather  t  (A  minute  ; 

iimatcly  coiiiieiSEed  with  his  manner,  i 

He-rwresew.'tiings  aspascing  before 
anil  pifluresguc:  it  makes  aukriijre 
dwells  in  ihe  memory.  , 

.; As^94h,e,^ral>sUti^)^,  Mr.,Jol)Hesi  i 

regard  to  die  style,  ic  hat  bdeai  my  .- 
tothaiofijiiy  venerable  or igina!*  and 
wtthoDt  beco)iung  servilely  tiufaj^"  j 

'been  unsiiccessiul,  as  our  readers  i 

Inreproi^ce^  He  basjliinvwer' 
iiiacciirracies,  as,  "  I  recommend  ■ 
[wA  i.,,p^  19],  ,uiganing,  '•l,.r.j< 
Eltes  ifie  meaning  of  the  woid  afi  < 

Aff^y  meaiis  dress  and  armour. ,  1 

dne  day.  His  army  in  battle  art 
p,  .33],     Tbis  mistake  runs  ihrp' 

Sir  JoIin'Sourchifr,  Lord  B  I 

undi^rtpken^y  triler'of  J^tg",  ; 

CDd.pniis  reign,  whether  Tjpr  1 

iStat  age  xety  strong,  or  a  desi  1 

fo?  ina^e  .^oiiie  .jjKetpplatlpr 

^roiswt_  jell\^.uii  'th^X'^;  • 


dutred  aH  Scotland  -,  took,  besides,  the  good  town- of  Senltc.'^ — 
Lord  Beraers'  cranslailon  ^ay5,.  that  "  the  Scois  n-on  again  thc-<(»»il 
of  Berwic  by  tri;ason."  Mr.  Joliiies  is  alto|;cther  jui^erior  to  tucK 
iffiberal  artifices.  ■  ■      ■  * 


Tk  Modands.  Tales  ilbutrative  of  th(  Simple  and  Surprimg.  Bi 
R.  C.  Dallas,  Esi}.'  4  voU.  izino.  Pi^.  ijo6.  ^oi^man  ani 
Co.     1805.  ■-*■ 

,  THE  Modands  contain  two  talcs.  They  ard  in  some  rospeflf 
conneiSeit,  as  the  same  man  is  the  hero  of  Iwth";  yet  f hey  ace  pel^ 
feflly  (listtTi.51  Tales;  both  entertaining  and  equally  inierestins:  tl* 
one  illustrative  of  the  simple  and  moral— the  other  of  the  surprizing 
A  quotation ■  fromHhe "Preface  will  best  explain  the  acthor's  meaniiigi 
This  is  wriKcn  in  a  conversation  between  the  aiiihor  and  his" friend.'"' 

"    ■*■■    ■*! 
"  Friend. — A  thought  Strikes   me:  will^ou  allow  me,  to  put  it  ipto 

"  Ajtihor. — What  is  it  ?  ,  ~        ,  'i 

"  Friend. — To  start  wiih  yoii  from  the  first  chapter  :  simple  as  it  15. 
it  may  be  turned  into,  a  fashionable  roman*; — do  you  go  on  arranging  jou^ 
etery  day  ^harafters,  Q»d  allow  me  to  engraft  a  romance  of  surprizing  jid," 
ventures  oil  your  Jtock  of  natural  and  simple  life.  _  ] 

"  Aulltar.^^With  all  my  heart.  Ai  soon  ps  you  hare. done  we-  will 
compare' our  manuscripts.  But  by  wr/nw^jdy  you.mea»ta  give  loose  to 
impossible  or  improbable  flights  ?  ■         ■•     n 

"   Friend. — ^>Jo  ;   I   do  not  mean  to  write  a  Fairy  Tale,   or  an  Arabia^ 
Nights  Entertainment)     Perhaps,  howcvetj  I   shall  attempt  to  astonish,    ' 
But  I  must  not  betray  myself,"  '  1* 

The  tale  commences  with  the  story  of  a  young  man,  brought'up 
byalady,  no  wavsTcbtetl  to  Irim,  who  sends  hlnrno  Echool,  andaftert! 
Wards  to  Oxford,  intending  to  cdccaie  hiui  for  the  church.  HiS 
patroness  dies  in  a  fit,  and  leaves  Moiiand  destitute.  A  benevolent 
clergyman  advises  him  to  go'io  service,  as  the  best  way  of  preserving 
his  i  tide  pendente  ;  this,  tliough  grating  to  his  feelings,  he  at  last  de- 
termines on;  and  he  is  sent,  by  his  friend,  to  Holcomb,  in  Devon* 
shire,  to  the  vicar  of  that  place,  withian  account  of  his  story,  aq4 
desiring  a  reeommendaiion  of  Mortand  into  some  family  ;  he  ^oes  in 
[he  stage  coach,  and  thus  describes  a  May  moi^iing : 

-I- 

f!  In  spite  of  the  lulling  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  the  exan^e  ^ 

'   Q>y  companions,  my  seiucs,  excited  by  the  afiivity  of  my  imagination^ 

jenaiiK^  uninfluenced  by  the  power  of  sleep  ;  and  the  beautiful  dawn  4f 

a  May  moining  dtew  qiy  ac^lioQ  frpoi  ifyself  to  one  of  the  suUimetf 

Mflum  nf  naoiw  ^., 

"The 


J, 


tj4.  oktomAi*  cRiTteis»l. 

^  Tito  t^dr  ctmsin  Witk  vrhkh  btii!  ptisAing^  wjf$  QnVefaped,  j^kUci 
to  tk^appro'ackittg  rays  of  tiie  ian,  gradujiUy  became  tnnspatcntt  aad  at 
lUBgth  totally  dkapocaitd.    I  lat  backwards  ih  the  coachj  JMid  atxt  to  a 
wtndowj  whence  I  looked  to  the  point»  of  the  east  and  sOtttbt  at  the  road 
Totted  in  its  dite^ion.     The  mild  tints  cast  by  the  twijigbt  over  an  on- 
^iilatinjfla^seape,  assuming  form  and  verdoreas  the  lig^t  pencilled  the 
Cmshi^si  masses  of  dask&ess,  e:iicited  in  my  miDd  ^ea»mg  sind  trssfiil 
l^sations.     The  sides  of  tjie  hills  were  spotted  with  mansions  which) 
'  thougl)  too  distant  to  be  exs^mined  by  the  eyej  spoke  to  the  imaeioation 
ill  the' effi^^s,  of  the  beauty  and  convenience,  attached  to  architeaure.-^ 
Here  and  there  a  fleecy  fog^  more  or  less  rarified^  hanging  over  the  moister 
atleadows,  added  a  pleasing  objed  to  the  scene.     It  was  4  seeoe  of  calm 
xepose.     Animal  life  was  suspended  in  sleep  ;  all  was  motionless,  bat  the 
ir«iicle  in  which  I  was  carried  along  the  side  of  a  hilly  favourable  to  the 
prospe^  I  surveyed  ;  all  was  quiet  but  the  feet  of  our  horseSi  which  ckt^ 
tiered  on  .the  firm  road   the  constant. echoes  of  an  even  trot,    ForsomR 
time  I  continued  to  contemplate  the  country  with  placid  satisfadlion ;  tbi» 
^rtuxbatioif  of  the  preceding  day  subsided  into  a  calm  acquiescence  ia 
tli^  will  of  Providence  :  and  my  resolution  to  banish  .pridcj  and^chefish 
philosophy,  streijgthened  with  my  solitary  reflexions.*' 

Afterwards  follows  a  very  humorous  description  of  his  fello^v- 
trivellers.  Morland  finds  che  Vicar  of  Holcomb  kind,  and  by  him 
he  IS  recommended  to  different  laiiiilies,  the  description  of  which 
|h)BWs  the  author  to  be  well  a^iquainted  with  elegant,  as  well  as  simple 
Irfe.-^Morland  is  at  length  introduced  to  the  family  yf  Sir  Nicholas. 
Broke,  upon  which  hangs  the  catastrophe  of  the  first  tale  of  tl)e  Mor- 
lands. 

^'  I  did  not  fail  to  nuke  my  appearance,  next  morning  at  Broke  Hall,  a 

IMJ3ii&cent  seat,  part  of  which  was   a  very*  ancient  stru^ure  called  the 

.  itasWf  and  part  an  elegant  modern   building  lately   added  to  it,  in  com- 

jiitanee  wtth.the  taste  of  Lady  Broke,  from  which  the  whole  had  received 

ibe  appellation  of  Hall :  the  manor  was  entitled  Brokeiand. 

*'  'Frofp  Holcomb  the  road  gradually  became  steeper.  Entering  at  the 
Mrter*s  lodge,  I  had  to  walk  about  half  a  mile  before  I  reached  the  house, 
lAtO  whjch,  after  waiting  five  minutes  from  the  time  I  rang  at  the  door, 
I  was  admitted  by  a  vcs^y  tall  man  in  a  handsonxe  livery.  On  hearing 
My  business  he  stared  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  asked  me  if  I  haa 
Uitely  come  out  of  a  family  in  which  there  had  been  a  deaths  observing, 
tfcar  the  Clorji  of  which  my  coat  was  made,'  W^  superfine..  '  I  told  him 
tie  truth,  and  begged  to  know  if  I  could  See  Lady  Broke :  on  which  he 
liad-*,^  Will  yoit  go  into  the  kitchen.  Or  wait  here  I*  I  preferred  the 
Itttter,^  .and  ke  left  me.  / 

'^  The  hall  in  which  J  stood  was  spacious  and  l<rfty,  and  contained  a 
bcoad  winding  staircase  that  terminated  on  the  first  floor.  The  pannels 
'«f  \tm  ^t^ls  were  decorated  With  painting  iti  fresco,  and^dm  the  centre 
|M^  ft  (rand  gilt  knthetti  of  <crown  glanr^,  sQspended  by  a  brass  ^ifi.-^ 
3  Jtmiined  full  half  anluHtrat  liberty  *to  wMk  £fvm  side to  side'r'l!  dead 
«lmie  KCftghed;  -«eilhep.iiia0>  womsin)  iSbr  child,  ^g,  nor>«»ae,  dis. 
tarbcd  the  stilli^css  of  the  scene,  and  1  began  to  think  inyse^' Iblgotte^i 
•^      '  ,       when 


I 


.  DaUas'j  Mnlandt.  I|| 

vhen  the  light  «e]»i -of  «iUiUot  fiMt  wiioDBceil  tW  «ppaowb  sf  «.IMif 

CttttDIt. 

"  It  4lrow  Txatts  vid  nearer  ;  but  «till  the  tread  va*  ^tle.  It  jiftt. 
ocdftl  from  a  long  pu»^  to  the  left,  beycmd  a  cokmade  tbat  tenniaatcd 
iIk  iult,  which  I  had  not  eKplored,  my  atieniioo  having  been  fixed  on  tJw 
fifiuiei.  At  last  adeUcateliitlefemakfigure,  wiihagypfiyliat^nddKiCt 
fcnicoati,  looking  like  a  'y\^t  appeared  among  the  colomiu,  and  '•■^HifH 
tD me,  said,  'Sii!  ih.s  way,  I  cooie  to  shew  you  to  my  lady/  Sht 
waittd  till  I  was  near  her,  gazing  at  me  all  the  time  wjth  her  head  *M 
UK  tide,  then  said  with  a  smile  :  '  You  have  not  been  waiting  loof ,  t, 
htpe,'  I  thanked  her,  and  accoinpanicd  her  back  through  the  puM|% 
which  after  a  coniiderable  way  turned  an  angle,  and  continued  abiM^ 
half  as  tar  as  the  former  pirt,  when  it  bjoughi  us  into  a  lively  to(n% 
fitted  up  with  complicated  taste.  There  were  delicate  glass  bookcoMt  rif 
utin  wood,  filled  with  superbly  bound  books  ;  stages  61  flowing  exotic^ 
vith  the  cokitirs  duly  mingled  and  adjusted:  to  pr6duce  the  most  gr«.Miiu 
-  cEieA  upon  the  eye;  canaty  birds,  Virginia  nightingales,  and  Tratiwi 
avadavats  in  silver  wired  cages,  hung  on  large  myrtles  pla^  on  gilt  njpci^ 
gold  and  silver  fish  in  immense  glass  globes,  on  similar  sUnds)  altmuM 
vith  jhe  cages  ;  Indian  bows  and  arrows,  ^d  a  table  for  trou-madwWj 
viiK  leaves  and  tendtils  curled  >around  the  windows.  Which  were  alio  gto-  - 
Tided  with  Venetian  blinds  to  regulate  the  degree  of  light,  accotdjog  tp 
the  inclination  of  the  moment.  A  large  glass  do^r  to  the  left  diseoTwo^ 
ai'ULtensive -aviary,  where  a  great  variety  of  birds,  foreign  asd  ojitiT^ 
•tre  collefted  within  the  same  range  of  wire. 
"  '  That's  my  lady,'  said  the  slender^ ancled  damtcl;  pointil^  'to  .ft 
f  fady  among  the  birds,  whose  person  was  the  reverse  of  her  own.  '  Sitt 
is  watching  a  sitting  bullfinch,  for  she  bred  ihem  all  herself,  froiQ  itft 
to  last.     I'll  let  her  know  you  arc  here,' 

"  My  conduflress  opening  the  glass  door  of  the  aviary,  I  direw-badc-opt^rf 

-Hghl.    She  soon  returned  and  beckoned  me;   I  followed  ber,  and  paUHK 

utougha  city  of  riests,  inhabited  by  beings  from  every  quarter  of  tbeglob^ 

auie  faeterogenebuE  than  are  to  be  found  in  London,  Paris,  or  CoriKaow 

tuM^,  we  ascended  two  marble  steps  into  a  room,  which  on  every  aid^ 

fitim  top  to  bottom,  was  completely  cuvered  with  an  infinite  variety  of 

chiua,  -ai;Tang;d  on  shelves  in  different  services.     The  farther  eud  Af  iit 

iMm  seemed  to  be  without  a  door  ;  ifjc  vacant  space  was  lofty,  tnd  a/U 

nitted  the  view  of  a  rock,  so  near  as  to  cast  a  considerable  ;l]ade,fl|i 

tbeioom,  while  from  its  summit  a  gentle  car.-iraA,  whiceaing.soaieajDBKlt 

j<oints  in  its  way  dpwn,  poured  over  wiih  a  constant  nmrmur,  afid>  -fitHlk 

ioguponsomeistones  at  the  bottom,  rati  ofi'ifi.tO:a  glade.     MeartJw«|)|p 

fpace,  left  vacant  \?y  a  sliding  door,  sat  I-ady  broke  at-a  labl^-look. 

^  .at  jome  pliers,  which,  after  bidding  me  advance,  she  contiMed  W 

■inv;  her  cascade. .  . 

iiy.    t.he  iiadbfcn  nw* 

vnooihi  and  her  fe^tutV 

nied  the  coveti^jf  of  faac 

person  had  Bhotiiom  tlpf 

the  sublime.     It^^dibw* 

)  widen  tte  «V\iow»  at  W 
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knniscteial  timat,  generalized  in  the  (rhange^  of  fiioae  pietn  of  iKcesiar^ 
furmture,  tilt  refasing  more  than  one  arm  at  once  .to  a  single  person,  ^and 
UKIpiiig  the  Qffice  -of  sociables,  all  were  again  narroweil,  ei(<h;pt  htr  Lady. 
Aiipit,  which  ve^y-evidently  asserted  their  supexioB  dignity' ainong'-theii 
fdlows.  .1.,-. 

11  "  After  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes  slie  looked  complacently  at  roe,-  and 
tnd:  '  I  understand,  Sir,  you  are  the  person  of  whom  Mr.Whttaker 
•^ks-so  faroaraWy  ?'  My  sensations  a(  tliis  moment  were' truly  painful, 
lot  In  spite  of  her  Ladyship's  contplacent  ifir,  I  felt  myself  irf  a  litnatieir, 
At'Whichin  spjie  of  all  my  phiiosophicar  resoiutions,   my  soul  revetted  , 
»thcnOTcr  it  was  for.a  moment  off  its  guard.     I  only  bowed,  biit  I  fancy 
%  had  forgotten  the.  Vitar's  caution,  and  again  suffered  my. bow  ro  twrray 
tfc,  for  Lady  Broke  smiling,  asked  me  if  1  had  ei'er  worn  a  livery/   My 
WMAflew  into  my  face ;  I  stammered,  and  disdaining  a  falsehood,  'ovne^ 
#:rievtr  had.  ,  ...... 

Iiiis*-*  Well,*  said  her  Lad.vship, '  there's  no  hapn  in  that.  1  see  you  are 
•K'y. young,  and  of  course  the  more  pli'ant.  If  your  temper  is  good  I 
baifeiK)  doubt,  from  your  appearance,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  sometMng 
t^^aa.-  'Can  you  read?'  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  queslion, 
whifehof  course  1  answcFfed  in  the  aflirmati're.  '  And  can  you  gel  by 
ffeoft  J'-This  question  appeared  to  me  still  more  diTCf gent  than  theother.  i 
4(K&ed  at  the  Lady  and  was  silent.  *:  That  would  be  e^pefling  too 
^Creh,'  continued  she.  '  Yet  on  trial  yod  might'  not  find  ifhard  io 
learn;'  -Puzzled  to  conceive  what  she  aimedat,  I  assurci  her  I  four4i' 
by  no  means  difficult,  and  ■that  my  memory  was  abundantly  stored  wi''i 
Hhe'pCbduaiotii  i>f  the  poets.  '  Ohol'  said  she,  '  I  find  Mr.  Whifaker's 
%omWndations  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Can  you  repeat  the  Water  Lark  ?• 
3wia(-aU  this  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  came  to  be  hiredas  S-eersant, 
was  beyond  my  range  of  comprehension  ;  yielding  however,  to  her  Lady. 
Iihip'*- fancy,  1  ans*ered  I  did  not  know  it.  '  Not  know  The  Waitr 
'.tiirk.''  exclaimed  she,  'though,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  it  is  not 
^t.  published — But  repeat  me  something,  that  I  may  form  an  estimate  of 
■*&^  talents,  for  I  tell  you  fairly,  I  kive  a  point  in  vifew,  and  I -shall  be 
iglad  to  find  y<Hi  capable  of  what  I  wish.' 

'ii  <*  I  now  began  to  think  that  my  promo t ion" depended  upon  my  eloco. 
■  ^tioi*  In- recitation,  and  in  obedience  to  her  Ladyship's  command  I  repeatel 
"  €ollins'a  Ode  on  the  Passions.  When  I  firfslied  it  she  said  it  was  vety 
(j}retty,  but  that  she  believed  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Dalby  's ;  ■  and  she  was  suit 
5{  was  so  like,  at  all  events,  that  if  it  was  not  his  it  must  have  been  taken 
.ftoiB  hi».  She  then  told  me  that  It  repeated  very  prettilyj  and  much  bctlfl 
Ihan  she  expefled ;  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  animated. 
--"  '  However,'  said  she,  *  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  first  time.  I 
(Hare  say  you  have  been  brought  up  on  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  public 
schools.  Can  you  dance?'  At  this  question  1  blushed,  but  I  krtew  not 
•<rtiy,Tor  I  had  been  considered  as  the  Ijest  dancer  at  Reading.  I  bowed  ami 
%aid  I  had  been  taught.  '  I  see  you  will  do  ;'  said  her  Ladyship,  '  and  I 
Alesire  you  will  leave  word  where  you  may  be  found  ata  minute's  warning- 
i^he  manwhom  I  am  going  to  discharge  is  a  faithful  honest  creature  aoJ» 
f^ery  good, servant,  but  not  fit  for  my  establishment ;  he  can't  repeat,  and 
iftiy  nymphs  dw't  like  him.  I  ajiall  let  him  go  with  credit,  and  give  him 
igtih  best  of  charftAeis  ;  he  hai  yet  another  month  to  stay,  but  I  engage y" 
f.y  '  from 
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tcrliea<rtt>^7  bb\r,   amVthe  inry  sj-lph  who  h^d  condnft(*d  pic'tb  hg- 
trfyship,  makirVg 'a  sHglu  and  gractftil  etirtscr,  led  the  VftV?^*^    ■-.  -H 

( «  ftforbsid  is  li)ecc;iv!cd'  i«CQ  tliis  (aiuily^^^  in  which  ^tlwrer  is  ati'^itd  ^ 
tts  »lvetint«e8r  tiAOttu;k  he  goes  through  iiiaiiv  ^verc  ^-trials^.  extreme^ 
•nicTettingi  The  fourth  volume '  bcsjins  ^h  the  Aoihoi^s»8neii^ 
:Ta4c;  tUc  iicgiiuiing  of  iv-hich  commortce*  another  <:(5fiVefsaKatt  bt?- 
tupepni'ibeuv.  '*v;:        •'     •  -<■  --•.;'-     '  ^    •       *  \'     "■  '    -  ''• '   ' 
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A '^*.  Jr'*'^r"^(^i*<>du5ci<i$  hia.^  manufcript-)      Here:  it  iu  b  Of  ooK  piece 

jJSi^UuQjii^rge-ai^tlK^eV'aiHt.jr  of  critici^m^r  while  mine  wyi:b4  e^n^ul^i^ 

a^ap  amusing  bagatell^j  ■  artd  be  sparedn,  .-r    ,;  m      i  .;       •    cJ  fc^iit  2' ^ 

'^.  *;.jJi«?^r.'^-rN^thio^i5npre  likely.;  bc^iti*  .' .    *  ':   ,.ii' r;  \.ti  i;^   ,xi 

,'  **  -  Fri^. — You  rem^ibV  1 1 hii c  y^ur  -6 ht .  chapf f  r.  <»  ynk^ '  iiie^itaf  ti/% 

(OiAt  for  US'  both.     We  sii^pos^  oiir.r  Morlands   the  ^n^  fctsoh-  ftt*l!kb 

tiifi^he  ieanea  Devoiishif^eji  .V"bc  I.  l)|iiV£ecbosefi  to.takc.th^5%oif^ift«^«Vtir 

©wti,haTi4>  that  is"  to  say,  to  us$  «hfr:ihirdp»soii;  instead  of.  tte  fimr^>l|i 

ty^iy^th^s  ^P^  I  copW  yonr.i.  li^gjinliiiig  cxgcllfc.v  Ivfind-we  %*tt: 

iottiofV>f»i»ip"Aeshc^ld.l?e  s^emt  W^ft-ftiJBBitowt's.fofloH.ti^il^eTei/how^VW^ 

aj],  slsxdl^ntY  f^^^^n.^  ^  ^^  M^  f  eadkliic  .iirit  chapter  to  you^  I^siijUi  hK 


raacr  of  ,lhe  sqcond  pavouet  aiid  his.^Lfidy,  jfitp  wh«(g^{9IQ)^^ocu 
Jand-^  bir^4as  a  seryaju^  at  its  coip^n€nceni<^mih  A«f  fi^^fory  is  car- 
ried on  witli  much  interest  and  iaddress,  and  is  really* very  siltpaaiDg^  and 
willxertainly  reward  the  reader  for  the  time  §pent  }\\  its  perusal.,  . 

'^*  Sir  Robert  Waljingford  of  Cray-hill,  was.one  gf  tlH&twcbost  iuTOtfeSs 
jn,  ^Pglai"^*  abota.  fivevand.foi;Jy  yciirs,pl4j  apd  ^n«iUy  fntPcfrom^icje 
/ind  virtue.  He  gave  his  ixioney  so.wiliinijiy.,  .th^,;jd(j  w^s^^asy  to,$fc»hp 
'would  have  been  a  generous  man,  if  he  had  uox  beeul.ly^n  a  rich  ope;  Jbut 
'bavin?  i5een  surrounded  in  his  youth  by  flattciJers  an^  sharpers,  his  kiiow^ 
lOTgeTDT  rAknKind  being  gained  only  from  them,   he  was  convinced  tk' 

••1  11  •!  l'*.*''*^j 


meo  did, not  deserve  beneficence  on  principle,  and  \\%  mig^J  Xheretpipe  oe 
«aid  rather  tO'paJ-t  with  his  money  than  to  bestow  iij.  "Fie   had*  top  tit)f^ 


•bottle,', a«d  he  botc«th^"'fatigu4s''c^n?uh ting** because  they  did.     At  races  * 
no  poe. seemed  in»re4eHgh ted,  ^'more  eager;  he  laid  large  bets,  but  c^- 
•ways-  covered  ';th9m •  by;,  hedging^.- : W&efcii in  <Ebtidc>H  b^  fretjuenVd*^  the 
.&«)iipi)abl^  Coie^^qoses  Ia  the  'day.timQ;"but  wjichout  cat>ng  an^'  drink. 
..ing^:  at  nigkt.^  {w^ts  seen  wherever  there  was  gaming  ami  rocrts,-  seeiii. 

'i^nghr^vexy  ijiuch  interested  ir*  ^fevery•  thing,  ^yjtt  radwajts.  without-  beitfg 
^s&y  60.     In  public  places  he  mi^ed-  wi|{i  the  pef^Ac  to  >xiiake  himst^i' 

^  l^joroer  to  be  thought  a  libertine,    He  appeared  at  court  to  be  taken  for  a 

,  jTian 
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Mn  of  ^pialiqrt  «id  podied  bitoielf  i^  ««9oo|f  tbe  XKBlbiStf$  ^<)*f^<V  ^ 
ftnoliiuit/y  in  jbapei  of  bei^g  lpo|^ed  upon,  m  timp^  fit  one  of  them :  b«^ 
'  1^  wan  the  only  penon  who  forgot  the  date  of  his  cmtion.  In  the  Qooie 
.of  Conamont  lie  always  voted  with  the  ministry,  of  whomsoever  cqnu 
posed.  Sucli  wa^  Sir  Robejr t's  public  charAdler.  In  private  he  was  of  essj 
l&anoiers)  and  allowing  for  some  fits  of  passioi^,  gooa  to  his  family.  Go. 
-Jretntd  hy  th6  pride  of  property,  he  valued  every  thing  thM  beloo^d  to  . 
Aim  it  dottble  its  worth.   A  horse  boaght  for  thirty  guineas  wasestmuitei 

Jt  sixty,  liter  it  hM  beeo  &  wtek  in  his  stable^  This  pride  extended  ts 
is  esuteij  Mt  iN^yi  bis  lervants.  Lady  Waliingfend  alone,  of  all  An 
belonged  to  hitti,  received  no  coloaring  from  it.  Of  her  he  always  spoki 
impartially,  and  he  lived  with  her  on  terms  of  cold  civility. 

*^  Her  ^tsdyshipi  yoonger  by  some  years  than  her  husband,  bad  become 
4fgial]f  sel&io^ortant,  when  ybong  she  was  carried  to  Paris,  where  tie 
y  ,'  was  tiitd  to  deadi;  every  thing  appeared  to  her  insipid,  and  detestable: 
lmt|  on  her  retarnl,  she  weaiieH  all  her  acquaintance  in  town  and  esontrj 
iwith  theddigbtfuji  things  she  had  seen  in  France.  In  her  youth  herper^ 
son  bad  been  good;  she  still  supported  her  pretensions  to  beauty,  piqsel 
lierself  on  j#it,  and  sttove  to  attradl  attention  by  eyery  means  ihhet 
l^wer ;  in  wUch  she  socoeeded  in  some  degree  by  the  unaccountable  whiiA 
of  makiiy  ^^  tidng  about  her  ifll«oRdon  appear  like  die  country,  M 
Jby  diflpinytng  in  the  country  the  forms  of  the  town.  She  was  of  conm 
a  miibty  l^oiisewife  11^  London,  was  ineacbaustible  on  rur^l  subje^,  oi 
tarpraally  boasting  of  the  deli^bts  of  a  country  life.  On  tfte  contrary,  ^ 
wriy^bill^  ber  w.hok  cpn^ersatioA  was  of  court,  aod  town  anecdotes,  tk 
^Mattes,  fad^ondble  people,  and  favourite  novels.  She  treated  the  com- 
<Ty  i^lemen  u  ideots  and  brutes,  and  received  their  wives  and  daoghteii 
^itb  oiMftrained  ]politeness,  mixed  witb  a  studied  and  insulting  inattea- 
tkn.    In  otbir  vespedU,  Lady  WdUngford  was  as  weU  to  lire  with  as 

>  ■    »      . 

Morland  it  conduced  to  the  geiieral  end  of  povels,  marriage,  through 
A  variety  of  well  contrived  events. 

In  this  ttle  the  author  has  kept  his  word,  of  weaving  a  story  wbert 
^he  marvellous  is  introduced,  ana  great  interest  maintained  rhronghout 
tbt  wholf^  It  9)aj  be  pronpunced  a  feally  pleasant  and  romantic 
ftory,  and  it  Ulouls(e^  to  shew  the  great  versatility  ^f  the  aatboi's 
l^enius. 

'  Yet,  ^e  ^noot  dismiss  these  toluufif  I  witboat  observing  that,  it  is 
Tery  bad  economy  Ip  remind  vs  in  the  outset  that  his  Ft  ace,  ashs 
calls  it,  9^j^mff%  ^re  i^cr^  jtidlions.  He  talks  agaia  ^  h\t  6^.itiQ« 
jf|tQQe,at  the  bf;gu»niqg  of  y^uiii«4;r.  where  he  ItfJls  ns  that  this  was 
the  same-  MorUiid,  pT  which  in  :4ie;  three  pnecedii^  volumes  bo  telb 
quite  aopthcr  s;ory.  This  is  againAC^I  ,(hc  ibws^  or  rather  the  pio- 
joostAr  s(H^l||%.of|Mtigrf  wbi^  ^iiiii  by  iuirj^ing«s  ioto  the  con- 
tenifilatipp  gijfS^m^  ^ceae«  so  xaise  suth  a  cloud  of  emotion  afli 
jpassiop  :4!iS.4haU. cotwite  a^temporaryiaeiior  of  their  ttd  existence.  Thit 
gisthor,  wc  metiit  in  his  iteigned  chiiii6jlelr  of  4he'M<>H|mds,  taJksb 
tfreat  deal  soo  niiMih^  himself  as  of  •bit  preccs-r-of  fiis  ^vivi  bj^i3^» 

MiMv  irtdlbe&iyp^^isl^tings^a  <Ui^ 


tU  Mas  sp^B  tf  Jiimsciify  as  every  one  must  do»  Vfho^h  the  hero  of 

lyg  own  talc.     But  he  is,  for  the'^  most  part,  carried  aitogetbcr  out  of 

iimself  to^other  eharacters  that  interest  him.     He  describes  bis  selfish 

and  waak  propensities  and  habits^  as  well  as  his  virtues,  of  which  indeed 

k  makes  no  great  boast;  in  short,  he  is  not  such  an  overweening  egotist 

isaay  oncof  the  two  Morlands;  there  was  something  iixarre,  and 

wrong,  he  added,  in  writing  two  different  and  inconsistent  stories 

aiwatthe  same  men^  an^  announcing  this  absurdity  to  th^e  reader. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  this.     It  would  have  been  sufiBcienr  lo 

fire  the  second  Morland  another  name.     Yet,  though  we  are  too  pften 

remindeil  by  our  poet,  for  a  noveli^  is  a  kind  of  poet,  ti.at  all  ue  rells 

l»  is  mere  tidHpn,  such  is  the  power  of  the  imaginaiion,  that  it  quicjcly 

K^vers  from  those  rude  and  Ill-judged  shocks,  and  we  peruse  both  the 

Moflaiids  on  the  whole  with  interest  and  amuseinent. 

• 

•  -      ■  x/ 
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Soi^ndls  iJBgis:  or  the  Military  Energies  tf  the  C(mstituH(m»  JBy 
JohnXjIarcwrigfat,  Esq.  the  l^hird  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo  V^* 
32J,  vfiH^  a  Map  of  Great  Britain,  parted  into  Military  Distri^s 
^r  .&ivi£tona.     9s.     Johnson.     1806. 

IT  is-  noticed  in  tlic  title  pace,  that  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
Djadc  one  part  of  an  Appeal,  Civjl  and  Military,  on  the  Subject  of  the 
linglish  Constitution.  The  general  design  of  the  ^ffork.  is  also  hinted 
i|Q  tlie  title  page,  in  a  quotation  Trom  the  Bible  by  way  of  a  motto, 
f^  Thete  M^ere  in  Israeleiglit  hundred  thousand  valiant  men  that  drew 
the  sword ;  and  ttie  mea  of  Judah  vvere  five  hundred  thousand."-;* 
SemmeL 

'  Every  reader  of  English  history  knows  that  a  regular  militia,  or  mi** 
litwy  force,  was  Bret  esiabhshed  in  England,  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dorti  by  the^reat  King  Aifred:  t^ho  ordained  that  all  his  people  should 
i>c  armeil  and  registered}  -assigned  them  a  regular  rotation  ofdiity; 
and  to  'assemble  at  stated  places  of  rendezvous  on  occasions  of  any 
Jitarm.  And  King  Hehry  II.  havhig  for  good  reasons  demolished  aH 
the*  fortresses  in  bis  kingaom,  fixed  an  assize  of  arms,  by  which  all 
his  subjefits  were  obliged,  to  pur  themselves  in  a  situation  for  defending 
themselves  and  the  realm.  This  universal  military  force  was  in  the 
toprse  of  ev^rits,  exchanged  for  the  feudal  system,  a  train  of  subordina- 
tion of  vassalage  from  the  King  to  the  meanest  gentleman,  aiid  military 
services  in  return  for  landed  possessions.  But  this  system  was  never 
itieisft.  fix  fh<^ state  in  a  proper  warlike  posture,  or  gtye  it  the  full  exer- 
^bn  of  its  power  for  defence,  and  still  less  for  offenee  against  a 
pMfalicvnemy*  And  a  standing  army  was  at  last  established  in  thiiiiy 
as  in  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  the  objed  of  the 
^biksationibtifiMreiii,  tobtfug  haek  Aiisgs  to  the  first  princtpfes  of  our 
C'nglish^CoJistftatioii  undor  Alfred  and  his. sDOcessoi^  x^  die  Aniv^la 
«U)   xcvi.  VOL.  XX tv.  .  M  Saxoa 


Saxon  line,  ihterrapted  by  die  Nonnan  Con^u€i:6»r,  TesWr:ed  by  Hetiry 
II.  but  again  subvcr:ecl. 

The  hrsc  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Fox,  who,,  the  author  say;, 
**  has  the  most  compiehenjive  knowledge,  and  holds  the  purest  prin- 
ciples bf  the  tinghshConsiitiuion."  A^ter  an  epistolary  address  to 
the  vokipteers,vvt:  have  a  preface,  in  «vhicli  fhe  design  of  this  work  is 
more  f  uily  unfolded.  .   fruny  (Jif^  preface  the  folio vvin^  is  au  extrail. 

^'  Much  has  been  said  on  offensi've  operations  being  the  best  defemiveiy%, 
ttm ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  mixed  wiih  the  danger  of  the  experiment,  so 
much  military  wi  dom  in  the  principUy  that  we  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  the  misapplication  of  it  in  pradice.  The  two  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  invading  the  enemy,  who  threatens  you  with  invasion,  ate 
these  ;  first,  that  you  arc  thereby  to  make.^i  diversion  of  his  forces,  and 
find  him  ample  employment  at  home;  and  secondly",  that  it  is  iti  thena- 
ture  of  attack  to  raise  the  spirits  of  your  own  troops  and  nation,  snd  has  a 
tei\jfency  to  depress  those  of  the  enemy.  But  when  you  set  about  invading 
the  ihvader,  you  ought  to  be  certain  that  he  is  somen.vhtre  vulnerahU  in  a 
degree  to  give  scope  to  your  operations ;  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  acl 
,  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  oblige  him  to  employ  a  very  material  part  of  hii 
•force  in  opposing  you,  or  hazard  some  considerable,  part  of  his  dominions. 
And  there  are  other  very  material  considerations  to  be.attcr^ed  to.  Now 
that  all  continental  alliance  is  at  an  end,  all  ideas  of  invadinjg^  th^:  invader 
4nust  also  be  at.an  end. 

•  *'  With  regard  to  the  efFe^is  to  be  respei^tively  produced,  on  the  spirits  of 
the  opposite  parties,  by  elevating  those  of  Evgland  and  depressing  those  of 
France y  if  those  very  effe^ls  can  be  better  produced  by  a  defensive  system, 
carrying  wfullihility  on  its  forehead,  then,  in  that  particular  case,  it  is,  for 
many  very  powerful  reasons,  to  be  preferred.  You  cannot  make  a  betner 
diversion  of  the  enemy's  force  than  by  efFcdually  deterring  it  from  at- 
tempting to  execute  its  purpose.  And  how  can  you  more  effedaally 
.  elevate  the  spirits  of  your  people,  than  by  placing  them  in  a  condition 
to  laugh  at  the  imi;otence  of  their  einemy  ?  ' 

*'  Restore  but  the  military  energies  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  thenj 
from  that  instant,  without  aay  figure  of  speech,  you  make  successful  inva- 
sion an  impossibility  ;  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  annoy  you  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  will  probably  b^  brought  to  reasonable  term?  of  peace  ;  for  he 
will  scarcely  cojninue  a  commercial  war,  when  a  military  war  can  no 
longer  avail  him.  But  should  he  still  persevere,  then  will  be  your  time 
to  become  yoiirselves  .the  invaders.  Having  laid  the  solid  foundations  of 
'  your  own  security,  your  whole  regular  force  might  be  employed  to  strike 
some  stroke  that  should  still  more  than  at  present  depriye.him  of  **  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce^"  and  extort  from  him  a  peace  glorious  to  our 
country," 

«  • 

Were  any  thing  farther  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers 
a  juNt  idea  of  the  design  of  the  ^gis;  we  might  cxtradt  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  quotation,  from  Sir  William  Jones's  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Legal 
Means  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  Constiiutional  Plan  of  future  De- 
fence/' Sir  Williami  Mr.  C.  thinks,  has  clearly  demonstrated  **  that-thc 
common  and  statute  laws  ot  the  realm,  in  force  at  this  day,  give  the  civil 

.  -.  sttie, 
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^,m evert  c(mntry,apow^r,  whidi,  ifitwcf6ptrfe£tly  understbp^' 
amJcoiiitiiiually  prepaicd.  would  efiedlually  qoell  any  I'iot  or  imurfec- 
im,  without  assntaiice  from  the  militarv,  iic.  &c,  *  !  >VeretIip,lay[ 
jnti  ooniEinition  in  operate  according  to  (he  dotirihfi.of  ,Sir  Willi^f^ 
Jones,  we  siiould  have  an  army  tor  defence  of  full  1,200,000  QVtfkr 
pleidy  aj'oicd.  .  ■    -  ■     ,       . 

Tlis  second  volume  is  dedicated  10  Mr.  Windham.;    ,  .    .'.,, 

"I  have  much  sacisfaflion  in  dedicating  ihfs  volume  (oftlie  work)  to  3  ml: 
nisier,  from  whose  manly  miiid  the  nation  may  justly  expeft  that  he  will  re, 
rive  that  grand  miliiaiy  system,  first  organized  by  th?  heroic  Alfred,  and 
.afieiwarJs  cherished  by  our  Conquering  EJwards  and  Henries,  in  which  ' 
tbe  martial  spirit  of  an  English  people  and  the  military  energies  cif  an 
English  Oonstiintion  shalV  constitute  an  .^gis  of  Defence,  on  Mgfe  of 
which  the  ^pean  of  invasion  shall  assuredly  fall  from  the  hand  of  France** 
ambitious  lord,  whose  hostile  thoughts  shall  not  till  then  be  turned'to 
peace  and  amity. 

"  On  the  firsi'tntroduAion  of  a  difterent  military  system  by  the  Normaiu,  ' 
this,  jFgis  of  England's  Defence — the  power  of  the  colleclive  eoiintiej,f— 
seemed  for  a  while  lo  be  lost ;  but  being  an  essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it.  soon  again  appeared,  and  the  best  of  the  NoimanJine,  as  well  qs 
(ome  of  the.  I'udors,  w^atched.over  it  with  considerable  care.  And  al- 
though under  the  Stuarts  it  was  wholly  neglefled,  yet  it.  never  ceased  .For 
wie  moment  to  have  a  real  existence ;  while  the  unnatural  system  of  the 
feudal  polity,  pregnant  with  turbulence  and  civil  war,  lived  but  for  a 
period,  ani  then  perishied  for  ever." 

Although  our  author  retains  the  true  spirit  and  principle  of  AlfredFi 
military  system,  yet  lie  lias  endeavoured  to  accommodate  il,  in  asofw^ 
what  more  complete  form,  to  our  future  defence.  ■  --j 

h  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  Mr.  Canwright,--  in  his  chaptercoA- 
taining   ihe   opinions  , of   statesmen,   historians  and   pliitosophers,   oik 
Sledding  aimies,  takes  not  any  notice  of  the  political  works  of  Mrt   ■ 
Fletcher  of  Salioun,  and  particularly  his  "  Discourse  of  Qoverruneiit 
with  relation  to  Mitilias,"  so  very  much  to  his  purpose. 

The  dodlrine  contained,  and  tlte  plan  proposed  in  the  jEgis,  has  our 
.  hearty  approbation ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  it  seems  (a 
bave  that  of  Mr.  Windham  and  His  Majesty's  other  memhers.  It  h 
explored,  and i-ecotp mended  by  Mt.  Caitivrighr,  with  gieat  condoti^t 
sense,  and  ability. 


A  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  at  the  Commencement  ef  the  pre- 
sent' Admnistrathn.  fsurth  Edition,  with  Additions.  8yo.  Vp- 
236.     5s.     Longman  and  Co.     1806. 

.  THIS  pamphlet  may  be  considered  a^     yAvA  o^  «'»'''^^^^^  ^^^^ 
•f  <he  parties  of  which  the  present  adtni '?  ^    ,\oft  «  ^^'"^'^"       ^* 


««k 
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fh^  hdfv^  tWkki  to  Mci^  bcBn  Written  under  the  imine^rite^eAidi^ 
of  Lord  Hx>Ila!id ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  thbt  it  is  adualiy  the  coor* 
fKMitfoA  of  his  Lordship ;  for,  though  the  pririctpies  of  it  be  donfbrma^ 
Mb  With  fai^;  though  most  of  the  arguments  are  feeble  and  yntkki 
sCtK  it  disp&iys  kiixkt  of  much  greater  abiiicy  than  his  Loniship  poi> 
sesses.  Indeed,  with  a  stngfe  exception,  we  know  no  public  charaScr 
whose  talents  ha<^e  been  more  ov^sr-rated  than  those  of  Lord  HoHaxul  y 
M  ibey  who  know  him  best  will  readily  acknowledge. 
'  Hid  Buonaparte  hired  an  adtocdfe  Kir  ilie  express  purjWse'rf  dc- 
grading  thiis  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  others;  for  rendering  us lulii* 
jfS^ately  an  clyedl  of  Indiguatioh,  aiid  an  objedl  of  contempt  to  Eurgpc; 
iqr  raising  the  courage  of  our  enemies,  and  for  exciting  a  national 
d^^^dency  at  home ;  such  an  advocate,  however  zealbtis^  and  how- 
ever s(blt^  could  not  possibly  have  pleaded  his  cause  with  greater 
eaiiicstness  than  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  don^.  Never  was  lo 
black  a  picture  drawn  tor  any  good  purpose ;  nevdr  were  faaflis  more 
cOiseraMy  pervened;  ami  never  were  cohctudons  mote  ilagraotly 
"erron^ousty  drawn.  The  author  seems  to  lamfbnt  extren^tiy^thataPir* 
Uivmentairy  In^iry  was  not  instituted  into  thes^ate  of  the  nation,  before 
the;presciit  mfoisters  cahne  into  ofiice ;  and.  if  the  omission  be  really  a 
«ift>j^^  for  liarhentation,  why  did  not  Lord  HoUatid  move  for  such  an 
Jiiqoiry  i  ihd  why  did  nbt  the  prt^nt  ministers  promote  it?  It  is 
licioridUs,  that  the  Idte  administrdtion  wished  for  it ;  thiat  they  ffequeflt*-" 
iy  pressed  It ; 'nay,  that  they  even  dared  their  oppohefats,  aftir  their 
accession  to  power,  to  enter  into  it.  It  Was  much  more  convebienf^ 
BowdVer^  to  rfiake  fhis  inquiry  partially,  through  the  medium  of  the 
foaesAf  where  the  author  would  have  the  field  to  himself,  and  would 
probably  be  left  to  eojoy  his  imaginary  triumph  without  let  or  moles- 
tation. Gpd  fcrbidt  that  the  freedom,  of  the  British  Press  sbouki 
bo  infringed ;  that  Britons  should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  amply 
^rsicussing  the  plublic  oharafleis,  and  condu£l:  of  public  meni'  however 
Igniting  to  the  iedmgs  of  such  men  the  discussion  may  prove.  Let  this 
right,  say  we^  to  yfh\c\\  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  greatest 
UessiQ|s  wfikhj  »s  British  subjeits,  we  enjoy,  be' preserved  and  exer- 
cised in  its  fuile^tsoxcentk  But  it  is  one  thing. to  condemn  the  condu6^ 
af  iliinisteriSy  and:to  uplfokl  pite  party  against  its  adversaries  j  and  ano- 
ther'to  plead  t|ie  cause  of  our  enepiies  agaipst  ourselves.  In  France, 
and  in  evcrv  other  nation  of  the  Continent,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  inay  haVe  pbtained  on  public  questions,  no  man  has  ever  been 
known  to  feel  the  desire  to  plead  the  cause  of  Jiis  country*s  enemies; 

if  hlscotimr^RTd  WeaknpomB,if-jifr^  had  really  teen 'defedtvtj  in 

her  system  of  policy,  domestic  or  foreign,  a  Frencnman  would  labour 
to  Conceal  tho^  defers;  rtfe^^er  wo\tld  he  have  ^pbsed  them  tottt 
c^eof-a  foreigf^&t*;  much  less  woiiU  he  have  pleailcd  the  cause  of  her ' 
enemies  against  herself,  in  time  of  ^ar^  We  allude. not  to  times 
when  the  press,  the  tongue,  ami  the  mind  are  alike  shackled  by  the 
manacles  of  a  fePocibus  tyiBiiAf;  but  to  the  better  periodb^tf  the  monar- 
chy; when  true  hb]^09f^ud'g(<mii«ie  patrimisat  w»i(  hiii^«ii^-h»A^ 


IX^hen  tl)|e  aipbition  ctf  the  JFourn;emh  Lewis  had  reduced  bttcouniryr 
0  (be  roost  4(^p]o]:able  sufe  of  distress,  every  head  and  every  hcrjrt 
^prabined  to  aitord  tbr^  means  of  extricating  hina  from  his  difficulties  j 
aod  not  one  individual  was  found,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour  ana 
ot  sci3Ri?>  9^ to  etui^avour  to, excite  despondency  in  th^  mind^  of  bif 
countrymen;  but  all,  on  the  contrary,  united  in  exhorting  tbemtf 
4Q^  iiii;e  mcn^  the  danger  which  tl^ireatcncd  them. 

Th^  yvriter  of /his  pdmphjet  hs^s  probably  ^imused  hin^self  with  t))C 

jwrusal  of  Voltaire's  Optimnt^  and  has  theqce  rts9lyed  to  treat  fieripui^ 

ly,  .what  tl^at  iippious  wit  h^  treated  ludicrously,  and  (o  prove  tbat| 

(as  far  as  hjs  own  country  is  concerned,  at  least)  every  thing  is  for  thf 

wors,t,  in  this  worst  of  all  possible  worlds  !  The  whole  systetn  of  pjif 

foreign  policies  for  ^he  last  tyventy  years  is  involved  in  oae  indi^riint^ 

n^tc  censure ;  behce  a  considerable  part  of  the  t^ew  ministry,  whom  \!^ 

pr;^isesas  *'the  distinguished  statesmen  who  are  now  happily  placed  a( 

li)e  head  of  th^  goyeruraent,"  is  included  in  his  attacks ;  his  particular, 

^^cofores  thus  falsifying  ^is  general  praise  j  or  his  general  praise  chuf 

falsifying  his  particular  censure^.     Ouv  rcatiers  are  ppf  to  )earn,  th^ 

during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  w^r  before-l^sf,  Lord  GrenyiUe, 

Ihe  present  premier,  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  pepartr 

inent,  and  a  nobleman  better  qualified  for  that  office  is  not  to  be  found 

in  j^^urop^.     The  policy  then  pursued  in  resp^fik  <4  foreign  powers^ 

Ti«[hatevefr  complexion  the  jaundiced  eye  of  tj»is  partisan  majr  li^^t 

given  to  it,  was  suth  as  secured  the  auprol^tion  and  respc£l  pt  every 

^istmguish^0  Statesman  in  Europe.     Ic  vy^as  supported  by  N^r.  Winc(- 

ham,    Earl    Spencer,    Lojd    Siitmouth,    Lord    EUenborou^h,   aU 

members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  w'iQ  are  now  to  be  told,  by  ihf 

advocate  of  jtheir  associates  iu  power,  th^t  ih{;y  hjiyc  bf ought  ifae  foUfV 

try  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.     Nay,  if  this  writer  be  \yorthy  of -(>elie^ 

ive  ar^  rctluped  tq  such  a  wretclied  stafe  of  degradation,   that  we  have 

not  the  &^laIle9^ch£U}ce  of  sucqess  in  the  present  contest,  and  tlie  pply 

pa^ns  of  s^cur^ng  tJ*e  continuance  of  our  indepeiidcnce  with  re/J^cea 

Ppwpf,  s^id  .cramped  resource?,  is  to  bow  pur  mecks  %o  thfs  Cprsican^^s 

ypk^,  and  ito  siilnnit  to  any  terms  oi  peace  which  he  may  be  pleased^ 

in  bis  t(u^der  me^cy,  to  bestow  on  us.     We  defy  the  mos^  acute  and 

\^ubi,l^  mind  to  discover,  in  ihis  inquiry,  any  other  ot^/ciSt  or  tendency  ; 

-ihp  sum  pn^  js^bstance  of  all  the  inquirer's  argumebts  ?ap9i;int  to  ncj)- 

ihcr  nwpre  noi*  l^ss,  than  ihe  necessity  of  an  uncoiifUtjonsd  surrender 

uf  pvr  cp^jfltry  ;o  the  will  Off  pur  enemy.     If  hi^  inuutio^yi&vt  diifcr* 

W»  .which  k  is  not  our  prpvingc  to  decide,  ,^e  is  dxe  most  weak,  ^nd 

WWWislept  ^writer  that  iCVftr  took  up  a  pen  ;  but  we  capoot  with  Jip- 

^*^y#  PPmplitncm  bijS  motives  at  the  epfpepce  of  his  understanding. 

Tb^  <¥UPpPlUion,  ;b.pugh  oc4:asionai|y  deforiyd  by  gia^ij^tica^  ina.c- 

CUIWicf,  ^sxiot  of  the  common  class.     It  is  evidently  a  wor)c  of  ?jtudy 

^nd  ^)»bour»  wcecuted  wiib  Jhe  skill,  and  yvitb  |iie  spirit,  of  a  Jesuit., 

M  n  M(jepc  m^\^  with  the  ^privity  and  ^w^sept  of  Lord  Holland's  uncle, 

IW^  (Sbpuld  ioCtlip^  10  regard  U  a$  inji/evd^  P  sound  tiif:  .miQ4s  of  the 

fAqrff^  9td  Mb$v  m  p;iw  th^  5y(7  fcr  ^  i}i?t^«tf^*J^*  ^^^^^  9r  ip 

\  M  ^  enhance 
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enhance  the  ^crit  of  making  a  good  one.-  3ut  it  wopM  be  unji^stto 
admrt  this  supposition,  bince  it  forras,  in  some  respects,, a  {)erfe6t  con«» 
tnist  with  certain  recent  speeches  of  that  minister  in  parliament,  in. 
wfiich  he  expressed  his  full  determination  to  uphold  the  honour,  and  to 
preserve  the  interests  of  the  country,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every 
respe6^ 

Fpr  obvhus  reasons,  the  inquirer  dwells  less  on  the'condu<3  of  the 
British  Go\rernment,  during  the  war^vviiich  terminated  with  thei>eace 
bf  Amiens,  than  on  its  p  jlicy  during  the  present  war;  The  late  coni- 
fedcracy  he  condemns,  because  it  had  no  precise  and  limited  objt?ft. 
But  here  he  wilfully  confounds  (for  we  suspedt  him  of  pny  thing 
rather  than  stupidity)^  the  object  with  the  means.  'The  oiye<^  vf^s 
clearly  delined,  but  the  mea*is  by  which  that  objeft  was  to  be  accom*. 
pTished  were  not  detailed  \n  the  treaty,  and  hence,  torsouth,  theobje6ls 
of  the  confederacy  are  ail  to  be  condemned  as  vague  aid  indefinite! 
The  mificarv  force  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  was,  in- 
deed, specified  with  precision,  but  neither  the  manner  in  whith  it 
^was  to  he  employed,  nor  yet  the  provisions  (or  securing  the  independ- 
ence of 'the  states  meant  to  be.  emancipated  horn  the  French  yoke, 
were  laid  down  in  the  treaty,  and  therefore  its  obje^  was  vague  and  /«- 
definite  I  A  man  of  romm^w  sense  would  iiave  supposed  that  it  sufficed  to 
provide  the  means  of  emancipation,  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  it 
ivouM  be  time  enough  to  provide  for  their  present  government  and 
future  security,  after  that  emancipation  should  have  been  effedcd. 
put  this  does  not  satisfy  our  sagacious  inquirer,  who  would  have 
loaded  the  treaty  with  a  vast  quanriiV  of  such  matter,  as  never,  we  be- 
lieve, entered  into  any  treaty  of  the  kind  before  ;  and  the  arvanj;<!^nent 
of 'which  must  of  necessity  have  greatly  retarded,  and,  in  all  probabf- 
iity,  have  ultimately  defeated,  the  main  objedt  of  the  treaty  itself.  But 
heithcr  the  tcrmi  of  the  treaty,  nor  the  time  at  which  it  was  conclHded, 
pleases  this  discontented  writer;  who  finds  every  thing  wrong. 

Our  ministers  are  accused  oi  having  taken   *'  advantage  of^^he  very 
first  coolness   that  appeared   betvveen  France  and  Russia — chiefly  on 
account  of  the  Dpc  d'Enghien's  death.- — (He  would   not,  for  flic  ,j 
world,  charaflerize  that  atrocious  deed  by  its  only. appropriate  term-* 
MtJRDER) — "to  offer  subsidies,  and  precipitate  Ku«sia  towards  a 
"war." — We  confess,  that  we  were  always  weak  enough  to  think  that 
.  tTie  ministers  were  deserving  o{ praise  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  seized  the  first  fav()urt»ble  moment  for  forming  an  ofFensivc  alli- 
ance with  Russia  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  most  of  the  present  ministers, 
and  particularly  Mr.  F'ox,  incessantly  urged  the  necessity  o^  such  an 
alliance,  in  parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  opposing  France*  ^idi  a 
'  reasonable  prospedl  of  uiccess  !  But  it  required  all  the  assurance  of  ibis 
inquirer  to  advance  such  an  assertion,  as  that  of  our  hdving  precipilattd 
Kussia  into  a  war,  after  its^/i^^o^z^  had' been  dennonstrated,  again  and. 
again,  in  parliament.     All  his  assertions  respedimg  the  defeds  of  the; 
late  confederacy  are,  evidently,  arguments  z  posteriori;  he  argues  fromi 
H\e  efe^  to  the  caus^j  iemd  attempts  to  sliew  that  the- latter  could  nota 

fail 
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M  to  prc3idtuce  the  former.     But  the  assenion  is,  like  most  of  his 
assmions,  at  variance  v^ith  the  fafls  to  which,  it  refers.     For  no  hii-r 
..    man  sagacirv  couy  possibly  foresee  the  pertiHacious  imi^ecility  oi  Mack ;'  > 
Bar  the. unaccountable  weakness  of  the  Austrian  EiTJixjrof.     And,  ta 
jhew  the  funlity.  of  ail  this  insidious  reasoning,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
one.t?6t : — the  Arclicluke  Charles  had,  after  the  French  had  taken  |>p&- 
<ession   of  Vienna,  sent  two  couritfrs  to  his   Crocher,  the  Emperor, 
intbrmiag  him  that  he  was  hastening  to  his  relief  with  a  j>oWerful  and 
Jiigli-spirited  army ;  and  earnestly  request jng  him  not  to  venture  an 
adibn.unril  his  arrival.     Buonaparte,  however,  intercepted  rhese<:ou*    . 
ricrs  (whose  dispatches  he  had  anticipated),  bv  extendi nj>,his  out-posts 
io<a  most  unusual  distance  fronn  his  camp.     Bui,  had  they  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination,   the  Battle  of  Ausrerliiz  had  never  been 
ibught;  and  Buonaparre,  with  hi*  whole  army,  had  been  exposed  to 
-the  most  imminent  danger  of  total  destruction.     The  whole  state  of 
affairs  would,  unquestionably^  have  expenenced  anjmmediate  chaDge; 
andii-is  more  than  probable^  that  Prussia  would  have  joined  the  allies. 
•It  wais  m>t,   then,  as  is  mgst  falsely  stated,  any  6^it€t  in  the  grand 
•scheme  of  the  confederacy  which  occasioned  its  failure ;  but  that  fai- 
lure  was  owing  10  circumstances  whivh  the  Biiiisli  Cabinet  could 
neither  foresee  nor  controuK 

.  Another  anicle  of  the  "  Treaty  of  Concert,"  as  he  calls  it,  affords 
this  .writer  a  pretext  for  drawing  another  m6st  al>surd  and  most  dishonest 
inference.  .  It  was  stipulated  that  Russia  and  'Austria  might,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  it  expedient,  disavow  their  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  though  they  should  afterwards 
,avow  it;  and  hence  pur  inquirer  infer^,  that  a  Concert  with  England 
was  so  adieus  on  the  Continent^  at  this  time^  that  our  ministers  ought 
not  to.have  vtrged  her  allies  to  enter  into  such  a  Concert.  But  he  does 
J)ot  condescend  to  use  one  solitary  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that 
such  a.  Concert  was  more  odious  SitJhat  time  than  it  would  be  at  any 
pther^  and  hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  any  validity  in  his  objec- 
tion, it  must  be  equally  applicable  to  a  continental  confederacy  at  ail 
times  ;  for  it  isr  difficult  to  conceive  any  period  when  a  confederacy  of 
this  nature  would  not  be  a^iW  to  France,  to  her  minion  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  arui  all  the  petty  parasites  which  surround  her  ;  and  to  whom 
else,  the  Concert  in  question  was  odiqus^  the  author  has  not  attempted 
to  explain. 

He  first  invents  a  dislike  of  us,  in  the  minds  of  our  altie^  which 
certainly  never  prevailed,  an  J  tl\en  attempts  to  justify  it,  by  **  a  great 
disti'ustof  our  political   wisdom  in  continental  affairs;  and  perhaps 
'  some  doubts  of  our  good  faith,  arising  from  our  condudt  in  former 
wars." — But.  as  he  has  not  desqended  to  sipecify  the  fadls  on  which  he 
iuilds  those  assertions,  it  is  sufBcient  for  us  to  give  them  a  decided 
negative,:  without  entering  into  any  formal  justification  of  o^*"  country ,  - 
^.against  such  a  libel  upon  her  charafier,  bv  one  oi  \\eT  de^cucrate 
•sons.— -He  insists,   too,  that  we  should  i\ot  \^a>e  suffered  lUe  Ku^xmns 
to  give,  the  comtiuod  of  their  army  to  Q^^^^^X  1^^^^  >  ^^^  ^^^"^V 


• 
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^h^outd  Hil^e  iftststed  on  nbmmatmg  their  conimaildtr^    Tile  fOitiM 
h  (oo  ndiculous  to  require  serious  notice.     But  wc  siiauld  be  glad  ta 
know,  if  a  new  confederacy  were  on  the  point  of  being  ferroeo,  and 
our  Allies  Wefe  to  say  to  Mr.  Fox,  "  You  shall  not  send  Lord  L^a* 
dcrdale  to  India,  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Brissot,  he  writes  a  gocd 
parry  pamphlet;  and  has  no  small  portion  of  xeal  atid  aSivky  in  the 
^^efence  of  his  principles,  but  he  is  no  statesman  ;  we  dislikt  his  prifu 
I'iples,  and  can  have  no  conEknce  in  him  ;  you  mitst  cfaerefore  ap4 
|)oifit  eieher  the  Marquis  Welleslcy,  or  Mn  Hastings,  to  thefiovcin* 
n^nt-Gcneral  of  your  Indian  territory,  or^  we  will  not  coocludt  r 
treaty  with  you  ;"  we  ^should  be  glad,  We  say,,  to  knov(^  what  kind 
^f  an  answer  M^  Fo^t  would  give  to  siach  an  attempt  to  imeriere 
^ifh  the  appointment  of  our  own  officers  ?      , 

We  are  not  disposed  to  defend  the  condufl  of  Austria  in  any  pait . 
bf  the  lastt  short,  but  decisive,  campaign ;  k  was  one  continiied  scent 
of  imbecility,  treachery^  and  error.  We  have  exposed  it  in  awsk 
stronger  terms  than  our  inquirer ;  but  we  have  contended,  and  ever 
shall  cbiiteml,  that  no  blame  can  possibly,  on  thai  accdunt,  attach  tb 
the  British  Cabinet.  But  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  hear  thisHnan  GOi»> 
knding,  that  We  ought  to  have  interfered,  to  prevent  the  tnjufcict  a& 
tending  the  violation  of  the  Bavarian  territory  by  the  Austrims ;  ii 
other  words,  we  sfiould  have  tountenanced  the  base  treachery  of  aH 
unprincipled  enemy  to  our  silly  !  Britons  have  credulity  enough,  wt 
^  know  ;  but  surely  they  are  not  <|uite  such  idk>ts  as  to  be  the  dupes  of 
such  party  quackery  as  this. 

•  Lest  wi;  should  be  tempted  td  look  forw:xrd,  from  the  conteoftpb- 
Wdn  of  the  horrid  piQure  here  presented  to  our  view,  to  better  times, 
Ihis  poFitic^l  fifcnd  seeks  to  bUn  the  wretch's  last  comibrt-^Hope,  by 
insisting  on  the  ••  a^urdity  of  expeifing  any  improvement**  inthefcff'*' 
Klines  of  the  Continent  **  for  ^  long  course  of  years  ;"  and  he  deprt*- 
tdtes  every  attempt  to  form  a  new  confederacy  against  France  ! 

Th^  condudl  of  our  Ministers,  in  declaring  war  agamst  Sfttifl^ 
iforrhs  another  ground  of  censure  to  our  inquirer,  who  bokily  oiaia* 
tains,  that  never  was  our  popularity  greater  in  that  country,  than  at  the 
|:)^riod  immetliiifely  precetling  the  war ;  when  France  waf  odious  to 
^iitl,  ^ho  was  inclined  towards  an  o^ensive  alliance  with  England* 
*At  this  fs  a  n^trc^ratis-diifum  of  the  author,  utterly  unsu^s^ned  by 
proof,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  fadls  known  respeding  die  diap^ 
«iiix)n  of  the  St)anish  Cabinet  at  the  time,  when  it  vm  wilder  the 
toritroiil  of  that  minion  o^f  Fvtooe,  the  Prinoc  of  Peoce,  who  «M 
iiot  Mbsh  to  render  his  nativ'e  country  the  trib«tary  slave  of  a^fbreiga 
issasSih,  We  ^hall  content  oursdv^s  With  a  simpile  c€>HM-adi<9ioii.  Wew* 
Vas  grtater  forbcarimce  sheWti  to  any  Power  by  anorher,  than  w« 
^hewii  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain  at  ibe  junfture  atiuded  to^  vm- 
aeed  cht  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  o*ald  oAly  be  jusiificd  by  tte 
•  tilge<a  st Jtfe  to  which  Sptfin  Wsis  >R*dcce<l  by  the  (yratiay  irf  fVaMoe, 
^nd  by  the  pity  whk^h  ?t  ivas'cakulated  to  inspfpe.  But  hail  this  ias- 
airlgciice  ^beeh  cicteaded  wy  farther,  and  'Spain  bftea  CHff^ied  to  ift^ 
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teirireanires  fincHn'  Somb  AtMrica»  to  pour  into  tbecoAri  of  France^ 
lidtlHU  sQ^ly  our  cnsmies  with  the  sinews  of  war  (to  say  nochiiw 
•fifae.Qokmiai  produce,  ^hich  France  wohU  have  safely  recciv^ 
through  the  same  chami^l),  our  Ministers  would  have  betrayed  a  cri% 
ninl  negie£l  of  their  duty,  and  would^have  richly  deserved,  not  only 
ill  that  this  author  saj^s  of  thcni>  but  all  that  hie  tiinis  of  them,  Tei  ^ 
justify  Spain,  and  to  crimrnate  Great  Britain,  aud,  for  that  purpose^ 
tt>  believe  all  the  asisertioAS  of  the  former,  and  to  disbelieve  those  of 
tile  latter,  form  such  an  es^eticial  part  of  hi$  system,  that  he  couU  not: 
bte  omitted  it  without  a  flagrant  ineoosistency. 

A  few  pages  of  this  kminms  Inquiry  are  bestowed  on  the  Dutch^ 

apparently  with  a*  view  to  convince  them  that,  bad  as  tbeir  present 

sitoatioo  b>  it  would  be  rendered  infinitely  worse  by  any  attempt  of 

foreigners  to  rescue  them  froib  the  yoke*;  and  they  arc  told,  with  at 

sdvch  gravity  as  if  the  author  were  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

vrluthe  asserts,  that  *'  such  a  country  must  always  dread  a  change  as  the 

grea[ettx)f  all  evils  ;"  and  yet  he  is  an  advocate  for  King  William,  ao4i 

ior  {/it  Revolution,  whicb^  had  he  lived  at  the  time,  and  entertained 

tfae  same  sentiflaeats  as  be  now  frtfnsMi^  be  must,  unless  his  profefaioas 

and  pra&ioe   were  at  variance^  have  vehemently  op{>osed    <  as  the 

greatest  of  e^ils," — "  however  sure  he  might  be  of  its  leading  to  the 

emancipation  of  his  country,  and  Kowevec  zealaus  to  see  her  once 

more  iodependcnt "     Admirable  Whi^  \    He  gives  Os  a  ^ne  nov€l  iq* 

fermation  Ui  this  branch  of  his  Inquiry,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Dttiqk 

prefer  their   present  masters  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  emaoctv 

pate  ibetn,  and  by  assuring  us  ^^  that  the  accounts  of  their  oppressiont 

are  greatly  exaggerated  ! !  I"     But  his  notions  of  fippnumn  are  necu^ 

liar  tohirnself;  and,  if  our  readers  can  believe  t^at  tbe  French  ares9 

used  to  the    mrlitary  conscription,  that  it   sits  i|ui<e  4ighc'  and  easy 

eponthem,  so  as  scarcely  ^  to  occasion  more  inconvenience  or  dts^i' 

content,  than  the  mrlder  expedients  of  the  militia  law  do  in  this  isljund;^ 

thoogh.it  exteiKl  to  every  man  who^  '*  whatever  be  iirs  rank,  or  hia 

fcrtnne,  or  his' pursuits  in  life,  must  give  up  every  ott^er  view  a$  sooa 

as  he  reaches  )ais  tweniietfa  year,  and  devote  his  life  for  five  year^  t^ 

ihe profession  of  arms  alone  ;''  if,  we  say,  our  readers  can  believe 

this,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  difi|X)6ed  to  give  the  author  credit  for  t\m 

comfort  and  happiness  ec^oyed  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  jnercifiil  pno* 

4edion  of  Napdeoite  Bjaonorparte.  ^ 

He  Mostly  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  labonrs,  Wkth  am*- 
prizing  ingenuity,  to  -persuade  ue,  that  whether  the  ^traduce  xif  die 
f  lencn  and  .Spanish  ironies  he,  taken  dire^ly  itiome  in  American 
Vessels,  or  by  a  circuitoos  course,  or  whether  they  be  not  taken  at 
ell,  -is  of  little  or  j)ox:offi9eqiience  10  us  ^  and  fie  attempts,^  indine^tiy^ 
ko  questman  the  legality  and  jusiioe  of  onr  interfei^nce 'to  fnsvent  syck 
tticii  psiOcaedin«»  it  is  sufficient  10  notice  iudi  attempts  ;  diey  mtsn^ 
nocoiameot.  fiut  when  }«e  teUs  us  that  America  is  «^  ^  ^^stAie  ^hene 
iBou^dnetbias  bos  everibeea^he  wn-*-<4  «taae  where  ao  many  ci'rc4>fa9taiucN§ 
coDcur  to  establish  the  in^omnr  df  fisgUsh  ifcinciples  jod  icsow- 

nexions^** 
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ucxions  ;*'  when  wc  read  this,  and  refer  to  tht  outrageous  condo&of 
^crUnued    States  towards  this  Country  for  some  "time  past,  and  the 
ftQforious  afl'eflion  of  tlieir  President  for  Fra<iceand  French  prioci- 
plcs,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  cool  effrontery  of  the  nuthor.    - 
''     Sofnc  tolerably  just  remarks*  occur,  on  <he  iaiix)licy  of  Austria  in 
her  treatment  of  her  loyiil  subjeds  of  Hungary  ;  hut  objections  of 
every  kind  are  reserved  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,  w.ule  not  a 
single   speck   is  discovered    in   the    meridian   sun   of    revdutfonary 
France  ;  nor  any  thing  but  an  cbjedt  of  admiration  pointed  out  in  her 
rebellious  and  regicidal  Usurper.     If  this  book  had  bben  written  in 
f  rench,  and  published  in  Fiance,  its  contents  vv^ould  have  licen  cun- 
liidered  as  natuial  and  well-adapted  to  the  coi.ntry  and  ^iause  ;  but  be- 
ing composed  in  England,  and  professedly  bv  an  EnglisliMian,  it  isnot 
easy  ro  chaiac^erize  it,  nor  yet  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  any 
good   or  justifiabie  motive.     How   Lord  Cirenville,  and   the  Noble* 
men  and  Gentlemen   of  Iris  Party  will  bear  to   be  told,  that   **  theif 
have.  /^&«  /ieh's  to  a  succeasion  made  up  of  all  the  dilngers  and  diiB- 
cuUies  w^hich  a  loJ7g  course  of  mismanagement  and  misfortune  has  aecu- 
4ttulated  upon  the   country  ;'*— or  uf  ♦*  the  hopelessness  of  England^ 
situation^  if  she  still  persists  in  building  upon  the  chance  of  a;,  itnme* 
«liatc  .rcsi:ktance  to  the  influence  of  France,"  .we  cannot  say  ;  but  this  wc 
can  with  safety  say,  that  such  lani;uage  is  utterly  unworthy  ofa  Bnton. 
On  two  points,  howfever,  we  fully  concur  with  the  author-^ftisi,  in 
speaking  of  the  new  Ministers,  that  "no  compromiseof  priticipies,  no 
paltry,  half  tneasures,  no  incongruous  mixture  of" big  words  aud  littie 
'doings,  will  bear  them  out"  in    redeeming  their  pledge   to    save  the 
■Counin  y  i" — and  secondly,  in  the  necessity  of  "  entrusting  our  inter- 
course  with  foreign   nations   to  men   of  talents   and  acquircmcms, 
adapted  to  so  weighty  and  difficult  a  department  of  affairs.'*     But,  as 
Ao  this  last  point,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  our  author  explain  how 
'far -hh  expe^fations  have   been  fulfilled,  *  by   the  appointmeiii   of  Mr. 
,  Robert. Adair  to  the  impoitant  eihbassy  to  Vienna,  and  by  that«of  the 
JMarquis  of  Douglas  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  at  this  cripcai 
period^  while  men  of  such  "  talents  and  ^acqujremertts/'  and.  exjie* 
rienceand  knowledge,  as  Lords  Malme^bury  and  Minio,  Mr.  Thpinas 
Grenvilie,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  are  suffered  to  remain  inadtive  at  home? 
He  wishes  for  a  change  of  policy  both  in  India  and  Ireland;  and  to  gra- 
tifv  that  wish  in  its  utmost  plenitude,  nothing  more  is  requisite,  than 
lo  send  Lord  Lauderdale  to  tlie  former,  and  Mr.  Grattan  to  the  latter, 
and  he  need  not  fear  that  the  change  will  be  radrcal  and  effc6live. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  Inquiry,  from 
.the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  work.  It  exhibits ol^e* proof 
amongst  a  thousan45  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  in  which  we  re- 
cognize  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  still  less  of  the 
temper  pf  the  ancient  Tories.  The  author  is  ccitainly  possessed  of 
?ability>  though  he  appears  to  us,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have 
prostituted  it  to  a  vile  purpose-r-the  degradation  of  hisr  country,  and 
the  encouragefnent  of  her  inveterate  eneiHy*  ,  .     * 

•  It 


Sisifipo/St,  AsapV^  Sermon  on  the  Descent  ^Christ  into  Hell.  169 

;''^k^o^r  remains  tor  us  to  cite  some  ofthe  grammaticar  inacciu-acies 

to  vv.iich  w:"  adverted  at  the  beginnii>j;  ot  this  arricle, — "  All  the  ex* 
ertiaw.;.vf^i'-.h  the  Swiss  can  make /i  (are)  inadequate,*'  Sec,     P.  157. 

— '•  N'^itTiCr  iiie  rii;ht  of  scMchy  nor  the  prohibition  of  contrabanJ,  nor 
the  ji  '.ver  of  blockade,  Aaye  f'h;isj  fcir  some  rfrr.e  paj>t  been  c:,llf.  j  in 
queaio.') '  P.  179. — The  :tv;e,  wita  few  exceptions/ liowever,  is 
eaijand  pe.spicuous ;  an-.l  liic  iang^age,  generally,  good  and  cofre»Sl. 


On  the  Descent  of  Christ  Into.  HelUand  the  intermediate  State.  A  Sermon 
oni  Pt'ter^  in".  i/S,  19,  20.  By  Samuel  Iword  Bishop  of  St.  ^Vsaph- 
.410.     Pp.  18,     tiacchard.      1804. 

THIS  is  a  very  masterly  sermon  on  an  interesting   5ubje£^,   an4 

ouphtnOMo  have  been  so  long  overjooked  by  us.     It  was.coiMmita*(l  . 

in  Jue  lime,    to  the  care  ol  a  genilcinan  well  qualitied  to  do  it  idmple 

jUitice;  but  from  causes  with  whicn  the  puidic  has  no  coucbrfly  lie 

ptiiit  off  from  dav  today;  and  it  hid  escaped  the  Editor's  recoiie^iioiH 

till  it  ^ell  into  his  hands  on  his  friend's  death.-  .  *       .  ,  \       ' 

The  objtii'vt  or  the  It  arned  prelate  is  to  establish  the  triuh  of  the  third 
article  of  re'i^ion,  which,  decl  irps,  that,  •*  as  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
was -buried  ;  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  lie  went  down  into  Hell.**  ^ 
The  only  question,  as  his  Lordshfp  justly  observes,  that  can  possibly 
arise  to  a  plain  man's  understanding,  is,  Where  or  wliat  the  place  may 
be,  which  is  here  called  i^dl? 

"  The  word  Hell  is  so  often  applied  in  common  speech,  and  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  New  Tesiament,  to  the  place  of  torment,  that 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word,  in  which  however  it  is  used  in  many 
passages  of  the  English  Bible,  is  almost  forgotten  ;  and  the  common^peo- 
pie  never  hear  of  Hell,  but  their  thoughts  are  carried  to  that  dismal  |>lace, 
'  ivbere  the  fallen  angels  are  kept  in  e^icrluting  chains  under  daftness  u^to  thejudg*  i 
mnt  f  the  great  day ,  But  the  word,  in  its  natural  import,'  signifies  only  that 
invisible  place,  which  is  the  appointed  habita  von  of  departed  souls,  in  the 
interval  betvireen  death  and  the  general  resurreftion.  That  sucb  a  place  must 
be,  is  indisputable.  For  when  man  dieth,  his  soul  dieth  not ;  btit  returneth 
unto, him  that  gave  it,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  will  and  pleasure;  which 
is  clearly  implied  in  that  admonition  of  our  Saviour :  *  Fear  not  them 
who  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul.'  But  the  soul,  existing ^after 
death  and  separated  from  the  body,  though  of  a  nature  immaterial,  must 
■be  in  some  place.  *For  however  metaphysicians  may  talk  of  place,  as  one 
of  the  adjun^s  of  body,  as  if  nothing  but  gross*  sensible  body  could  be 
limited  by  place  ;  to  exist  without  relation  to  place,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  incommunicable  perfeftions  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived,  that  any  created  spirit;  of  however  high  an  orders*  can  bfc  'j 

without  locality;  or  without  such  determination  of  its  existence  at  any    . 
given  time  to  some  place,  that  it  shall  be  true  to  say  of  xXr^^Htre  it  it, 
emd  m  eUewberet*    That  such  at  least  is  t^e  condition  of  the  human  soul. 


wm  i-l  seaMnablc  to  go  into  so  abstrose  «  disqukitm,  mifltdhfi.ft0^ 

1  tikijaki  ioiiisputably  from  Holy  Writ." 

Into  d)is  invisible  place,  the  Bishop  labours  to  prove,  and  w^  think 
proves  completely,  that  the  soul  of  our  blessed  J^ord  y^eixt  at  hisdcatl\|  ■ 
3i(nd  remained  in  it  till  his  resurre£tion^  One  of  his  prppfs  is,  the  re- 
markable passage  which  he  has  chosen  for  histext,  and  which  not  onlj 
asserts  tlie  fad,  but  declares  also  the  business  upon  which  Christ  de- 
scended into  Hell,  or  in  which)  at  least,  his  soul  was  employed  while 
It  was  there.  "  ^ 

*'  The  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  turns  upon  the  expression  fj^ir^ 
in  prison  ;  the  sense  of  which  I  shall  first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  It  i&  hardly  necessary  to 
mention,  that  spiriir  here  can  signify  no  other  spirits  than  the  soi^s  of 
inen.  Fox  we  read  not  of  any  preaching;  of  Christ  to  any  other  race  of 
beings  than  mankind.  The  Apostle's  assertion,  thefefore,  is  this ;  that 
Christ  nfifent  and  preached  to  the  souls  of  men  in  prison.  The  invisible  vm» 
USfi  ^departed  spirits,  though  cetcainly  not  a  place  of  penal  confioemeot 
•a  the  good,  u^  nevertheless,  in  some  respe^,  a  prison*  U  is  a  place  pf 
seclusion  £ecm  tfce  external  world ;  a  place  of  pnfinidieul  h^^nejis,  .cp|[i- 
sisting  in  rest^  security,  and  hope,  more  than  enjoyn^nt,  It  i^  ^  plapej 
H^oh  the  souls  of  men  never  would  have  entered*  had  npt  w  introduced 
fieath ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  exit  by  natural  ipeans,  for  thps^  ^bo 
haye^^tered*  'the  dejiiv^.ranqe  of  the  saints  from  it  is  to  be  ei^^b; 
pur  Lprd>  po^er.  It  is  described  in  the  old  Latin  lai^uage^  ^s  a  pid^ 
jnclosed  within  an  impassable  fence ;  and  in  the  poetical  parts  of  spripr 
ture,  it  is  represented  as  secured  by  gates  of  brass,  which  oyr  Lord  is  ^ 
batter  down ;  and  barricaded  with  large  massive  iron  bars,  which  he  if 
f  o  cut  asynder.  As  a  place  of  confinement,  thefefbre,  thpjighjiot  of  po- 
nifthnjent,  it  xtmy  welj  hp  called  a  prison.  The  pxigii^ri  wpjr4*  hpTvpycr, 
in  ijhp  text  «f  the  Apostk,  iropar-ts  no|  of  nepgssity  sp  «iupb  as  tjiis ;  ^ 
jmtfXy  a  |i^ee  of  safc-keqpiug  ;  for  &o  this  pa^§4ge  m%\il  b^  rendered  witi 
gnent  exa^aess.    '  Hf  fvient  tud prwbtd  to  thf  spirits  in  sq^e.kfie^ing,*  '* 

This  i$  ei^ceediDgly  ingenipus,  and  certainly  agreeable  to  the  doc- 
Xrine  of  the  puiversal  church,  till  the  Popish  schpoli^ien  converted  d)? 
|xrimitiyje  pptjon^  pf  ao  i«)teripedia(e  s^ate  jnto  thejr  own  fopd  dream 
f^  pui£9tpry.  The  3i^hop,  jip<w«^er,  js  pei  ibjf^ly  a w^  ^bat  i^i^cuU 
^ij[?^^-i$e  iQuc  of  ihe  particular  chara<3er  of  ihe  so|il§  in  c^stpdy,  to 
yfhovsi  hx,  Peter,  according  io  bioi,  repissencs  the  sqii)  pf  our  Ss^yjowr 
aK  |>reacbing  d^uiog  ua  disensbodied  state.  '  He  si]j]|x>ses  W)iAk  great 
yrd)ahility,  4ihat  tlie  cubjeA  of  his  preaching  was,  thai  he  had  aAuaIfy 
o&red  che  sacri^ce  of  ^kvtxK  Kedpmprion,  and  was  .aboi|t  to  ap|pea^ 
4>efore  the  Fatheri»s  their  inierceasor,  in  d^e  morjcof  1ms  ow9  blood. 

**  Tilub  m^  a  fUBeacjikkig  fi^  to  be  dLdrcosqd  W  ^&^<^  w&%9  ¥A  tWouj^ 
give.«ew  jin»iaj4€i^  and  a^wcajite  tp  theit  h&^  ^  tbp  Sii^^mv^^tms  ^ 

SK^HMm,  ^ilmr  blimi  ^:tbis,  iD  iw»y  jb^  gi^si^^,  ^^  x^^ni^ 
s  ipfcftohii^^.    ^  the  gieat  iUfiifiulty  in  ^  ^pripj;^  of  ^  s<Hil$  itp 
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Bhh^  of  St.  Asapb'i  Sennm^n  tkg  Dm0H  of  Christ  I 

iMf  wcmkdSwuk  df  tht  imtedilttyian  tade.    Not  tint  U  ait 
to  ixA  ailtedil«Tiati  loiris  in  safe  keepinig  for  final  salvation.       i 
)£l&cultyj  of  whithj  perhaps,  I  may  be  unable  to  give  an]     i 
latio^  i&  this :  for  what  reason  should  the  prpclamation  of  t 
tk  great  work  of  redemption,  be  addressed  to  the  souls  of  t     ! 
vian  penitents  ?  were  not  the  souls  of  the  penitents  of  latei 
interested  in  the  joyful  tidings  ?     To  this  I  can  only  answe     i 
I  have  observed,  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  an  anxiety,  if 
may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers  to  convey  distindl.  int 
the  antediluvian  race  is  not  uninterested  in  tlie  redemption  ai     ! 
tribation.     It  is  for  this  purpose,  as  I  conceive,  that,  in  i 
0f  the  general  resurreftion,  in  the  visi(5R§  of  the  Apocalyp 
tioned  with  a  particular  emphasis,  that  the  sea  gave  up 
H^ertB  in  jt ;  Which!  cannot  be  content  to  understand  of  tl     I 
{fb^  ih  comparison  of  the  total  of  mankind)  lost  at  dilFerent 
^vreck  ;  a  poor  circumstance  to  find  a  place  in  the  midst  ($f  tl     i 
images  which  surround  it :  but  of  the  liiyriads  who  perished 
i^uge,  and  found  theii^  tomb  in  the  waters  of  that  raging  o<     i 
lie  conceivedt,  that  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  that  dread 
mighty  fton^  that  circuifistance,  have  peculiar  apprehensions 
as  the  marked  vidims  of  divine  vengeance,  and  might  pecul     I 
omsolatron  which  the  preaching  of  our  Lord,    in  the  subteri     I 
^     afforded  to  these' prisoners  of  hope." 

This  may  iiot  only  be  conceived,  but  is  in  itself  so  «:     i 
Vat>ie,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  it  never  occi 
fclf.  '^  To  us,  however,  it  did  not  occur ;  and  the  excel     i 
ot.  Asaph  has  the  honour,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  givin: 
^on,  the  first  natural,  and  therefore,  satisfeftory,  inter 
difficult,  though  important,  text  of  Scripture.     That  his     i 
;nadegoo4  his  great  point,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  wj 
short* [^riod  that  elapsed  between  his^eathand  resurre£li< 
yisible  receptacle  of  dejrarted  spirits,  appears  to  us  inc 
The  reader,  howevpr,  will  not,  from  the  exfrafts  that  \^ 
fedbalf  the  fol-ce  of  his  red^oHiin^,  which  rs  in  every  re 
•f  its  author,  'and  moi'e  we  cannot  say  in  its  favour. 

We  sb^l  take  the  liberty,  at  the  sdme  time,  to  ob?e 
Ldrdship  has  not  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaftion,  that 
\t^\on  bfdcparted  souls  is  in   "  tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
hiie,  that  in  sotne  passages  of  Scripture,  where  a  popul;     I 
l!i1iployed,  thfe  souls  of  dead  men   arc  represented  as  de;     i 
.  fe//,  or  hades ;  but  there  are  others  which  seem  to  give  ; 
count  of  their  progress.     "  Who  know.eth  (say^  Solom 
oF  oKin,  that  goeth  upward ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  bea 
downward  to  the  earth?*'  (Eccl.  iii.  ^i)..    We  think,  -     i 
a  determined  follower  of  the  late  BishQp  Law,  and  U 
Kprwich,  might  obje<fl  to  his  calling  their  notion  of  tl 
«oui^  **.gtoonfly  Jind  discomagrng ;"  arid  even  contend, 
|kiomy  ihaif  hisow'n  view  of  the  intennedlate  stat«. 
Wrred  ihaketh  the  he^rt'ffck,"  said  cfeit  wisest  of  men;  > 
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•ipepJb?  iepaeriy;  their  Majesties,  ^c.  have  mtitufUf .aff^rf  tlT'^onsutt 
\ipon  the  means  (>f  .putting,  a  stop  thereK>,  witbowv.Hraiting  top.  tatthef  ena 
c/;oaehhients  6n  the  part  of  the  .French  Government, .    They  have  agrdecit 
in  cofli^isquenqe,  ti>  cnploy  the  niost  speedy  and  elficagious  meatus  to  fotmya 
general  lEngut  6f  the  Statu  tf  $,wrQpe^  atid  tb  engage  them  .to  accede  to  the 
present  comerV;  ami).!:in  order  to  accompiish  iheeiwi  proposed*,  to  Cj^HcS 
te^tKer  I  force  \«'hich;'  i/idepende fitly  of  the  suceoufs-  furmshed  h^>hi$ 
iritannic  Majesty j  ipay  amoun*^  to  500,000  cffedive  meja  ;  and-ta  emf}l0)r 
the  wrut^.with  energy,  .  in  order  either  to  induce  ojr --to  compel  the  FreniSh 
Goyp^Qfnent  to.  agree  to  the  re-esiabiishmen-t  of  peace,  and  of  the  i;quili« 
b«9J^  pf;  feajrojpe/     By -the  third  ar/icle,  *  Hist  Britannic  Mi j<sty,.  in 
order  to  concur  efficaciously,  on  his  side,  to  the  happy  eftv^^ts  of  thctp^eseiw 
concert^  Vhgage$  to  c<»n tribute- to  the  conHuiJn  «ffoits>  by  employing %is 
forces,:  both^by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  his  vesai^Js  adiipted  for  transports 
ing  troo^fii,  in  .such  manner  as  sh^U  be  determined  upon  in  th^j  general, pUa 
pt  operation.     His  Majesty  Will,  jnpreo ver /...assist., the- differeot  ,po\nfeff 
by  subsidies,  fhe^jimount  of  which  shall  correspond  to  th©reipe<^jve.  force* 
.whjch  shall  be  employed,'  *in   the  pjoporuon  of   x 2^,000/,- sterling  fe 
each  I  OQ,OQQ  men  of  regular  troops*.''  \         •      •(    >  :    <• 

.  "  The  sixth  separate' article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  displays,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  genuine  principles  of  the  league.  It  is  as  follows  5 
*His  Majesty  the^King  of  the.  united  kingdwi^of  Great  Britaif)  and  Ire*. 
Und,  .4nd  His 'Majesty  the  Empefor  of  all  tite  Russiad^  being  dispo&edr'to 
forn>  an'  energetic  ;  conceit,  wi|K  the  sole  view  of  ensuring  x^  Europe  a 
lasting  and' solid  peace,'  fpimded.npon  the.  principles  of  justice,  equity,- and 
4het  iaw^  oi  nations,  by  which  ithey.are  constantly  guided,  are  aw^are^fthe 
nectjssity  of  a  mutual  understanding  at  this  time,  .ttpon  several  pri^^ples^ 
>vhich  tliey  will,  evince  in  pursuance  of  ^  preivipur concert,  a?  $aoaji$.thr 
events  of  the  war  may  rencier  it  necessary*  '    -.   ■'    '^'  o'l.i; 

.  **•*  These  principles  are  in  rto  degree  tQ  controiJ  :tbe.pw^i4opif)io\t  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  countries  where  the  combined  armies  may-  cjarij^ 
on  their  operations,  wiph  respe^  to  the  form  o^. gp*^eiwtti8^,t  which  it-ma^ 
be  proper  to  adopt ;  nor  to  appropriate  to  tnemsehvfs,  till  a  peac*  be^is»gt> 
eluded,  any  of  the  conquests  ftiade  by  one  or  the  other  06  the.belligfenent 
parties;  and  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  and  Cerrijt0ries  whiiijji  jBuy  be 
wrestecf  from, the  common  enetgyi  in  the  name  of  the  Country  ofsfate  to 
whichi  by  acknowledged  right,  they  betongi  and  in  all  other  cases,:  Ia 
the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the  league,; -and)  fixially/  to  assemble,  at 
the.  termination  of  the  wi|r,»a  ge/ieral  congress*,  to  discuSs  and  fix  the  pr©^ 
visions  of  the  law  of  nations  on  a  more  determined  basis  than  unfortuiaately 
has  hitherto  been  ^ra<flicable  ;  and  to  ensure  their  obs^ervance  by  the  cata. 
.bli&hment  of  a  federative  system,  calculated  upon  the  situatioi>  of  thQdi&X 
jent  states  of  Europe.'  -  r 

.  "  The  first  observation  which  the  review;  of  such  a  concert  suggests,  is, 
that  the  league  was  in  itS:nature  not  only  stci^ly  defensive,  but  essentiaU|r 
pacific,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  that  term.  Its  renl  obje<^  was  not  war^ 
-.thotigha  renewal  of  hostilififes  t)h  theGontinem  was  iikdy  torej^ult  from 
it,,  but  the  restoration  of  peace,  by  the  only  m'ipans  which  afforded  any  rea*. 
ionabie  hope  of  that  desirable  event ;  ^nd  the  destination  of  the  force,  which 
\x.  W2^s  agreed  to  collet,  was  in  no  respeA  hostile,  to  France,  but  merel^ 
.  10  giva  cfe^  ^^eimm^it  whkh^ were  nothing  less  thaa  essential  to  the-' 
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cQmpeftbeFr«iich  Orvefflmehc  toa^fee  td  the  ifCwCUBblishMetit  of  peaee^ 
jfeid  of theequiiibrium  of  Eumpe*'  in  further froof of  tke-jusfhem oltKii 
«dn»tru€liOli,  «t  -fe  »iat«difpthb  eie¥ehi4i  s^pamte  «nkle  of  ^  Tnsatf 
^ote-eki^l,  tftn  '  eke  high  conti^6ling{yflrcie$' a«:k(iow}e4g«^  die neees^ 
ilt7^iiipportir)g  ^p¥9fdiiiim$  o/fif4€t  w)ikh  it  is  their intemion  to  mtkt 
to  BttOnlftp^rtei  by  emdfgetic  demonstrations.'  And  in  the -ad  of  aceessiM 
wf  the  OeAirt  of  Vieniia  to'the^  concert)  ix  i«  fttated^  that  '  His  Jmpenii 
dftd  fto)^a4  Mtij^ltyeng^agite  to  «}rdcutei  withotfl  deUjr,  the  militaf^  ar- 
langemebts  agi«^*apon  at  Vienn;%,  as  well  for  tho  «rm«d  d#fflOtl6tratioA 
ni»bi^  iit  JhfiatMfi  t^  mjfltlaidfft^  »  for  (he  <^{)erXtioA8  a^aina  the  tsatveif 
trhich  may  etisil^/ 

<<  With  fiegatd  to>  the  potie^  of  forming  Meh  a  kagtle^  considering  tfie 
magMtttb  and  the  4i8)tTib«itiiOn<of  the  folate  whi<sh  w^s  provided  for  its  sup* 
port,  it  is  to  be  i^M^nbered)  that  the  &inpeik>r  of  Rossia — ^whosegene^ 
aOM  aiaiour  in  the  clfo^ii?  of  Eurtype  andof  inankiiid>  and  whose  dauntless  io. 
trepidity,  in  exposing -hid  pef«on  in  support  of  that  cause,  areaboteifl 
|»misoA^i^  thelifth4epa«ate  article  «f  the  Ti^ty  of  Conceit,  engaged  eo 
inarch,  as  sopn  as  possible,  an  army^f  ricK  l«ss  than  6o>^!iioo-ilien  to  the 
iftontiers'O^  Austria,  and  anotheriof  not  letrs  .thaFn>i8v>yOoo  men  to  fheJ^ras. 
Bfam  f^lMitiers;  annd  th^t,  %  an  iadditfonaii  apticle,  «be  same  Monaithft 
«iaied  to  h#^edetei)minod,'iii«a^ecir4ftim^anees^hmild  i^uire  it^  tohrm^ 
4nt6  a^km  t^ooo^MMi.     It  a^ears^iro,  in  a^de^flaratson,  dated ^hdt 
a/^S^it^  9So^,  aigned  by  tiits  Ma j«s^^b^  Anib»s»ador  at  'St.  Peterskii{, 
land  ifeli>v«»ed'to  the  #u«iian  «nd  A^trian  MitUst^rs,  that  Hts  l4q)erid 
9i^^^(3iy^\  Majetty^  (lleSffijperor  of  Aafr«ria,  -Itad'engaged  ^  f o  MUbedf 
on  afAcd  force  <yf  Mt^lasa  than  j20,oco  men/    AtWl  it  was  stipoteted, 
liAf-M^he  4^tii)f  4^^l4)ler,  i%<^$y  i^  Austrian  <army,  in  the  field,  shoaM 
amount  to  3Jt 5,000  men,  besides m^tla. 

f  H/{?|^^  RunU  JaKd  Anatria  -^ione  stipulate  for  .5r<$o^60o  «ien ;  an^ 
ljieitit)g  ^Swfedett,  by  a  Trtatj  v^\\\i  Mis  Britannic  Majesty,  sigrid^ 
fiaifeteeog; '349i^HS^>  xtSb^,  ^irgagsd  to  Ornish  1 2,000  men,  toadia 
«Nie€it  xi^ith  the  allied/' 

Mr.^BcMes  ttten  )»oc^s  ro  ask,  urhecher^ny  man  «^akt  not,  in  the 
admfliieri^''ifCK;,  <hlv>e  deettted^uch  a«onf«^raoy  m  tvkt\t  m^st  detvotttfy  10 
fh  ^w«N&eaiP?  Witho&t  fear  isi  oohtrjaiK^laon,  mt  answer,  with  every 
ftie^  M  the*codmy)f,  in'the  aflktnatiir^  A^,  ndtM^ithstandito  thede- 
lasv^  siipyatry  of  tiie^4iv|^^^'^hose  notable  v^effbrmance- is  noneedin  I 
fHce^itig-^a^^f^i^hi^-Kainblu-,  we  assert,  4hat!f  the  present  AditA^stra. 
tion  had4ii«n<«lfH)4«)^ower,  tl^  <^fbr^^^i»otfld  ha^e  been  to  fbno 

autlh  ft>)eagbe-;  «hd^  ^mH  th^y  tittcbeeded  In-  IbM^ng  it,  they  would  bate 
lMld;4^tti^r'6U«oess  'to  ihe^c^^my,  >and '^llt)r't<lo,.ais  an  irr^frbgsble 
proof  of  their  capacity  for  filling  the  high  sltn^tionsWhli^  they^ enjoyed. 

y^Q^weamnssni'^^Mkiw'ing  pai&age  to«the'6«¥ioos*attendM  df  the  «fore. 
«aid  Jtankkol  tf«q[«lr(ir|  :^«iit 'aabris  a^ocM^leae- «eliit»ciOQ  tfone  of  fait 

40«^  lArsutd- positions.  ,> 

«'  Qitt -Miire  <^l^(:uaftsvati«e*a)t«4^  4fefbnM^«k^or<he'{ib()^ik!«p* 
4e»etifes  t^  be  noicit^^r  lu^e  o^ineta  :bcFth«lrtie^sio)iind^i<?f  of  4^  'Btititt 

fsity  of^ei»ci^t%  <iiie^|ioM»«ta  ^  Aar(Jpe  to  iDite«a^k«t  InfeM^y,  wKb 
i^ed^ihte  siie^ai«iN«»it  ^imM  i#'^4<k^^#h''«Mngth^ 

*^  .  resources. 
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itfpmki^.  By  (brining  the  concert  with ^Ru^sU  aloney  ^nd  by^^o^gipg 
that  power  to  einploy  its  influence  with  Austria,'  in  order  to  induc/e  the 
mter  to  accede  to  the  plan,  the  Cabinet  of  London  took  the  besty  per- 
haps the  only  possible  means,  not  only  of  obtaiiting  th^  wished  for  alii: 
ance,  but  also  of  preveotifl-g  the  concert  £r6m  being  discovered  and  frus<; 
f  rated  by  France,  be  Fore  it  could  be  brought  to  n»aturity; '  To  this  cir/^f 
camstance  it  was  owing,  that  the  League  was  completed  with  such  secrecy^ 
as  to  justify  the  observation  before  made,  that  *  it  burst  forth.at  onee^ 
in  full  maturity,  upon  an  astonished  world.*  "       .  ,    . 

Our  readers  must  be  aware  of  th6  pcrfecV  coincidence  between  the:  sent  if 
ments  of  Mr.  Bowles,  and  those  which  we  have  purselves  invariably  e3C4 
pressed  on*  this  interesting  atopic.  It  will  farther  ^ppe^r  in  the  refljedlions 
on  the  conduft  of  that  illustrious  Statesman  whose  death,  as  we  confidehtly, 
predidedy  is  more  and  more  regretted  every  day.  :      > 

'*  A  sense,  both  of  justice  and  of  gratitude^  demands  the  acknowledge^ 
ment,  that  the  Confederacy  which  bade  fair  to  res^cue  Europe  from  the  stattj 
of  debasement  and  va&salage  in  which  she  was  plunged,  and  to  restore  hei 
to  independence  and  security,  was  the  work  of  that  great  Statesman^ 
whos^  loss  this  country  has  deplored' as  one  of -the  heaviest  calamities 
which,  could  possibly  befall  it  *  and  was  a  glorious  termination  of  his  il- 
lustrious life  : — a  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  failure,  will  excite  th^ 
wonder  of  .future  ages — and  which  would  be  sufficieut  to  transmit,  with 
unrivalled  lustre,  the  name  of  Pitt  to  the  latest  posterity.  This  is.  no  eK> 
aggerat^on.  In  the  eye  of  unbiassed  reason,  the  framer  of  tliedate  power^ 
ful  and  welKconcerted  league,  deserves,  on  that  account,  no  less  applause 
jhanall  mankind  would  have  been  eager  to  bestow  pn  him,  if  it'had  met 
with  the  most  cpmfilete  success';  and  he  had  been  universally  hailed,- as  iiif 
that  ca^e  he  mo^t  have  been — the  deliverer  of  Europe,  from.  the. most 
ferocious,  oppressive,  and  yvide- spreading  tyranny,  that  has  ever  beetl 
established  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ,      ^  ^ 

*^  This  tribute  is  4"^  to  departed  excellence  ;  and  it  will  be  felt  vto  be 
'•so  by  many  who  have  been  backward  in.  doing  justice  to  living  worth.  A 
higher  tribjLite,  however,  to  that  excellence  is  demanded  by  the  .dearest 
interests  of  this  country.  As  by  contemplating  great  charadlers,  the  mind 
is  warmed  with  admiration,  until  it  kindles  into  congeniality,  nothing 
can  be  better  calculated  to  raise  the  mind  of  this  country  to  a  level  with 
Us  present  most  arduous  situation,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  charafter 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  who  shall  attempt  to  delineate  such  a  chara^r  ?  Who 
can  adeq^uately  •  describe  .  those  matchless  talents,  which  excited  the 
astonishmeat  even  of  those  who  were  best  acquaintecT  with,  the  models  of 
.Grecian  and  Roman  eloquence  ;  talents,  too,  so  various,  as  never  to  hc^vc 
been  before  united  in  the  same  individual  ;♦  each  of  Urhich.was  sufficient  to 
render  its.  possessor  anobjefl  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  which,  col- 
leftively,  foimed  a  constellation  of  genius  and  ability,,  such  as  ,had  never 
hrfore  illumed  the  political  world  ?  Mc*  Pitty  however,  possessed  far 
tiglier  claims  to  admiration  and  estimation,  than  it  15  in  tlie  power  of  ta« 
lents  to  bestow* .  He  was  cast  upon  times  which  ca^^^^  for  an  uncommon 
display  of  those  qualities  in  which  true  greatness  consists,  and  he  displayed 
those  qualities  in  a  manner,  certainly  neyer  ^nrO^*^^^*'  ^eth^^s  nevcY 
Equalled.  By  his  comprehension,  energy, 'an^  itrtl^^^^  ^^  mii^d.*,  by  bis 
decjsion  of  charafter  ;  by  hi&  intrcpiduy^of  sou\      KeV>^''^^^^^'^'^^''^ 
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Srui^  ^ti&et  l*r6tldeftcei  the  peescrver  6(  his  country,  it  a  cmis  otmtfitt- 
C*detitcd  diffictflty,  dimgtt,  and  di&rfijry^-^Bur  his  highest  merits  ate  yet 
Hntbuched.    If  it  be  trae  that  'an  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Gocf,* 
ho^  rtoblt  a  work  was  that  man,  who  not  only  maintained  the  most  jser^ 
fe^  integrity,  the  most  ansullied   purity,*  in  situations  where   those  rir- 
tiies  are  exposed  to  the  severest  trials,  but  who  superadded  thereto,  strch 
a  disinteffestedricss  of  mind,  sujih  an  indiffi?  fence  toeyery  personal  feeling 
«nd  Considefatioo,  stteh  at?  entire  and  absdute  devotedness  to  his  country,  ' 
that  in  him  the  attachment  to  self,  which  seems  ta^be  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  our  nature,  was  lost  and  absorbed  in  unceasing  solicitude  for 
f  ho  publitJ  welfare. 

•    '*  Aftet  all,  to  do  jusfic^  to  this  truly  great  man,  he  must  be  viewed 
te  that  frying  situation  in  which  all  temporal  interests  fade  away,  and  arl 
eternal  scene  opens  to  the  viexv.     In  that  awful   state  be  shone  with  in. 
creased  lustre.     Building  hi&  hopes  of  approaching  and  endless  felicity  on 
the  only  j»f/^  foondation,  he  still  continued  to  feel  that  solicitude  for  liis 
^  totmtry,  to  which  his  life  ^as  a  sacrifice  j  on  his  death-bed,  he  displayed 
the  higjhest  excellence  that  can  adorn  the  hiiman  charafter  y  and,  with  his 
'  «:itpiring  breath,  h^  profed  himself  a  real  patriot,  and  a  true  Christiw.'' 
Mf.  Bowles  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  dismal  consequences  of  the 
feilDfe  of  that  Confederacy,  and  the  means  necessary  to   be  adopted  fot 
fetef^ting  the  darfgers  which  threaten  as.  T^atienCeyfttH'vtrance^  ^nd/(frtittdff 
tte  fecom^netids  as,  at  least,  as  essential,  as  the  more  a^ive  qualities  of 
vigoor  and  c6urage,  if  not  more  so.     And,  indeed,  there  is  too  muifa 
feas6n  to  fear,  that  out  patience  will  be  put  to  a  scTcre  trial ;  for  the  end  * 
Df  the  present  contest,  who  can  perceive  ?     Every  effort  will  be  madeb^   I 
the  enemy  to //rp  «i  <?«/ ;  and  if  our  patience  and  fortittide  be  exhausted,    | 
we  must  inevitably  become  to  j/fla;«.     The  consideration   of  the   temper 
Df  mind  necessary  for  the  epcouragement  of  these  passive  virtues,  naturally  j 
leads  the  author  to  the  moral  part  of  his  subjeft,  which  he  treats  with  th6  j 
hand  of  a  master;  but  through  which,  our  limits  forbid  os   to  accompany  \ 
Rim*     Hecommefnts,  with  just  censure,  but  without  asperity  ;  with  the 
temper  of  a  Christian,  and  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  faruitic  ;  on  the  prei 
Vailiug   yiCe!%  of  the  age ;    its  dissijiation,  voluptirousncss,  and  luxury. 
These  he  traces  to  theif  various  sources,  and  indicates,  as  he  ^proceeds,  the 
'     appropriate  remedies.  He  dwells,  with  peculiar  energy,  on  ihe^mportance 
of  religion  to  the  well-being  of  society  ;  and  on  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
■religion  every  support  which  the  law  can  afford  it. 

*'  Sach  being  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  morals  of  a  conptfy, 
it  behoves  every  one  who  is  solicitous  for  that  reformation  which  we  so 
much  need/ to  remember,  that  a  religious  establishment  is  necessary  to 
iceep  alive  that  sense  of  religion,  which  is  the  i^ive,  and  the  only  genuine 
principle  of  virtue.  Becawse  those  who  do  not  belong  to  such  an  estaUish* 
trient  are  often  exemplary  moral  charafters,  many  persons  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  National  Church  is  not  conducive  to  mor^iHty.  But  it  il 
easily  demonstrable,  both  by  reason iiig  and  experience,  that  such  aChofch 
is  not  only  essential  to  the  public  tnmquillitv,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
at^te,  but  necessary,  also,  by  providing  for  the  regular  and  pablk  wor- 
ihipof  the  Almighty,  to  preserve  a  country  from  indifference  and  apthjr 
in  regard  to  religion^  (Every  Serious  and  moral  separatist  from  the 
<^orcb^illi  tliefefete,  while  he  .professes  that  religion  which  his  cofl* 
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seitti«beit*pprove»/  feifil  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  and  diKiouMge  what, 
ew  tends,  by  the  riimbtest^itKsibiliij',  toinj'jrc  tile  Established  Church  ; 
for  whatever  has  si*ch  a  temkncy,  not  only  eKposeithe  statd  to  be  torn  by 

'  wligioas  iiisgentit»!!i,  but  also  endangers  the  vital  interest)  Of  moralitjr 
iiieiT.  And  surely  ihU  caution. is  paiticularly  due  in  a  country  professing 
acli  a  Church  as  that  whii;h  is  here  established ;  a  Church  which  not  only 
biMthes  the  genuine  spirit  of  toleration,' but  also, inculcates  the  pares tiys--' 
tea  of  Chri&iian  morality.  The  meir^ers  of  such  a' Chu'rch  should  rernem. 
ber,  thac.a  still.  sir<iiiger  obligation,  if  possible,'  is  imposed  upon  them, 
^  on  any  other  description  of  persons,  to  lead  sttiAly  vircuoQs  lives  j' 
fcr  they  cannot  b;  guilty  of  any  iintnoral  praflices,  without  both  dis- 
gracing and  endangering  the  communion  to  which  they  belong  j  and  from' 
which  those  who  ;ire  out  of^ts  pale  are  too  often  disposed  in  withdraw 
ihat  respeA  which  is  undoubtedly  in  due,'  on  account  of  the  unworthines*' 
of  any  of  its  ir-enibtrs."  , 

.  The  escellence  of  this  advice,  no  Cliristian  will  call  in  question.  Mr. 
Bowles  next  adverts  to  the  particular  instances  of  vicioiis  and  irreligioui 
prafticcs  which  mark  the  present  age.  His  observation*  oji  the  frequent, 
breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws  tt> 
teitrain  or  to  punish  them,  are  particularly  striking  and  just.  'The  Jote 
of  aParliamentary  bulfoon  is,  to  the  shame  of  the  Senate  be  it  ipoken,' 
wficient  to  deter  the  Parliament  frotn  supplying  pKo'per  remedies  for  thestf 
notorious  defefli.     The  profligate  age  of  our  Second  Charles  paid  such  a 

Vtribute  to  religion,  at  leasr,  as  lo  provide  means  for  punishing  those  who 
disobeyed  the  jirecept  of  the  Lord  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  ;'  but  tha 
^reient  age,  siiil  moie  profligate,  in  spite  of  the  cuamplc  offered  from  the.  ■ 
Ttirpnc,  regard  such  ilisobedience  with  indiderence,  and  suffer  the  wisdom  of 
I^gidation  to  be  baffled  by  a  jest  j  thus  holding  our^everyertcoiiragement 
K>  that  vice  which  it  is  its  bounden  duty  to  suppress.  PurkanisiR  we  abhor 
as  much  as  any  Oteci  can  do,  and  the  sour  asperity  of  fatiaticism  shall  ever 
nieev with  corteflion  from  OS,  But  tt  is  not  fanatical'to  say,  with  Mr.' 
fiioiv  Lord)  Erskine,  that  "  the  religious  and  moral  sense  of  Great  Britaiiv 
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tracy   in  carrying  the   laws  into  efFe<ft.     Societies  of  this  kIniJ,  fortlie' 
suppression  of  immorality  and  vice,  were  formed  in  an  early  part  of  the 
last  certtui*y,  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  an«l,  under  the  royal 
patronage,  which  were  produ<^ive  of  the  most  beneficial  efFeds  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  Magistrates,  however  vigilant   and  aftive  they  may 
be,  have  not    the    means    within  tliemselves   of  detefting    the  numerous 
offenders  of  this  description  with  which  the  country,  and  in  particular 
the  metropolis,  swarm ;   surely  it  would,  be  wise  and  proper  to  follow  such 
an  example,  to   which   the   Whig-admirers   of  that    monarch  would,  of 
course,  give  the  warmest  support.     We  have,,  indeed,  heard  it  contended 
by  some,    who  mistake  assurance  for  knowledge,  and  pertnpss  for  wit,  that 
the  members  of  such   societies  are  guilty  of  the  offence  of  mainienanct.'r 
Swindlers  and   thieves  willy  of  course,  feel  s^ry  much  indebted  to  such 
sages  for  this  notable  discovery  f  and  will,    no  doubt,  order  forthwith 
indiftments  to  be  preferred  against  the  Association  of  Tradesmen  in  Lon- 
don  for  the  Prosecution  and  Punishment   of  Swindlers    ^nd  Cheats;  and 
against  the  remaining  parochial  associations  in  different  parts  of  theking- 
dom,^  for  the   prosecution  and  punishment  of  thieves.     Certainly   if  the 
one  be  guilty  of  maintenance^  the  others  are.     It  happens,  however,  un- 
fortunately, that  the  late  Chief  Jusiice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  a -mem- 
ber of 'a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  could  not  discover  its- 
Illegality  ;  and  tne  present  Chief  Justice  has,  ex   cathedray  declared  the 
legality  of  such  societies.  ' 

We  sincerely  wish  that  the  able  efforts  of  this  zealous  aavocate  for  reli- 
g^ioh  and  morality,  may  be  attended  with  the  desired  eifeiS.  But,  we 
confess,  ^hat  to  us  there  appears  such  a  marked  indifference^  such  a  total 
apathy,  in  resped'  of  all  religious  and  moral  concernls,  in  a  vast  majority 
even  of  good  and  moral  men,  that  we  almost  despair  of  their  success. — 
Still  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  stem^he  torrent,  and  the  consciousties» 
of  having  discharged  that  duty  will  be  a  sufficient  reward. 

\ 

A  State  of  the  Allcgitious  and  K'vidence  producedy  and  Opinions  of  Merchanti 

and  other  Persons  gvveny  to  the  Committee  of  Council;  extra^cd  frorA  ihtir 
:  ^  Report  of  the  ^Ut  of  Maj,    1 784,.  on  His  Majesty's  Order  of  Reference 
of  the  Sth  of  March  last,   made  upon  the  Representation  of  the  West  India 
Planters  'and  Merchant  Sy    purporting     to    shtiiJ   the    Distressed  State    of' 
his  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies y   by   the   Operation  of  His  Majesty's  Order 
in  Council  of  the  2d  of  July y    1783  ;   and   the  Necessity    of  allo^voing  d 
"  free  Intercourse  betnveen  the  Sugar  Colonies  and  the  Unihd  States  of  Ame^ 
.\    ricdy  in   American    Bottoms.     8vo.     Pp.    186.     Printed   in   the    Year 
1784,  and   JRie-printed  by  Order  of  the  Society  of  Ship-Owners  of 
Great  Britain,     1806. 
;  \  ...  -       . 

IF  ever  there  were  a  Bill  before  Parliament  that   required    the  ma- 

turest  deliberation,  and  the  fullest  discussion,  it  is  that  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  for  allowing  dire»^  intercourse  between  our  Colonies 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  It  involves  interests  of  immense  im- 
portance to  this  country;  it  affecls  most  sensibly  that  grand  source  of  our 
maritime  greatness,  the  navigation  laws  ;  and  to  that  nitfst  valuable  bojly 
t)f  men,  the  Ship-Owners,  who  are,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  erery 
degree  of  encouragement  which  the  legislatOre  can  give  thetSj  it  is  of  the 
'      -  -      .  "^  utmost 


utmost  consequence.  What  cxb  possibly  ha*e  given  rhe  to  that  anwise 
■nd  most  mistaken  system  of  policy,  which  had  led  us  lo  court  America  by^  ' 
boons  and  concessions,  detrllncntal  lo  our  own  interests,  we  are  totally  at  a. 
losj  to  conceive.  Atier  having  rebelled  against  us,  she  has  treated  .iis 
with  the  basest  ingratiiude,  and  with  the  mast  scandalous  dishonesty  ;  and 
yet  our  Ministers  still  continue  to  soothe  and  to  flatter  her,  and  that  even 
white  she  displays  the  most  hostile  temper,  and  the  most  aggressive  spirit 
totrardsus,  Jtisproper,  we  know,  i'or  individual  Chris  I  iajis  to'return 
good  lor  evil ;  but,  in  the  policy  of  cemmerCial  states,,  we  believe,  no  , 
such  maxim  is  admitted.  We  caiuiot  ict  this  matter  in  a  stronger  |)oint  of 
view  than  was  done  by  the  Coijimittce  of  the  Privy  Council,  whoie  Re^ 
port,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791,  is  given,in  the  pamphlet  before 
,Hs.  The  last  pages -ef  this  Report  we  shall  extra  ft,  as  highly  deserving 
the  most  serious  attention  of  Parliament,  and  indeed  of  every  man  who 
considers  onr  navigation  laws,   and  our  maritime  greatness,  as   worthy  ei 

"  After  full  considcraiion  of  all  that  has  been  offered  on  the  subjed  oj 
navigation,  the  Committee  think  that  there  is  but  one  .proposition  w-hich 
M  will  be  advisable  for  the  Ministers  of  Great  Kritaiq  to  make  on  tbia 
head  to  the  Govc^nrnwit  of  the  United  States,  in  any  negotiation  for  a 
Wmmerciai  treaty  between  the  two  counrries,  viz.  That  British  ships^ 
trading  to  the  pons  of  the  United  Stares,  shall  l»e  there  treated,,  witii 
respeA  to  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  it.^pott,  in  like  manner  as  ships  of  tl^e 
United  States  sh::il  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 

"  If  this  principle  of  equality  is  admitted  by  the  Government  ,of  th6 
nniied  States,  as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  it  will  be  proper  then  to  con^ 
sider,  wltether  stjips  of  the  United  S^tates,  trading  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  should  not  -be  made -subje^  to  the  alifrnsduty,  as  well  as  oihes 
foreign  ships  ;  end  in  return  that  Congress  should  impose  on  Bjitish  ships, 
trading  to  their  ports,. some  distin&ioii,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 
aliens  duty  i -or  whether'every  dstindion  of  this  nature  should  not.be 
abolished  on  both  swles.  The  Committee  have  offered  already  some  rea- 
sons, which  induce  them  to  think  that  the  fitst  of  these  nltetnativet 
should  be  adopted.      '  ,  ■  .     '  ■ 

■  "  If .  Congress  shou^  propose  to  apply  the  rule  of  aboiishing  alldis^ 
tin^bns  to  Trinity  dues,  light.house  duties  and  pilotage,  such  a  pro, 
position  cannot  be  complied  with.  These  several  sorts  of  charges  are  of 
ancient  establtshmetrt,  and  are  the  property  of  private  ^lersons,  or  of 
corporate  bodies ;  and  thfe  funds  arising  from  them  ate,  in  matvy  instances, 
«_pp!icable  to  public  works,  or, charitable  purpose*.  An  ittempt  to  e^ua-'  ■ 
lize  them  wodd  affeft  the  iiilerests  of  many  of  the  ports  of  this  king. 
dom,  and  niter  their  relative  situations  ;  in  consideration  of  the  disiinCi 
titm  which  time  and  accident:have  made  in  all  these  fCspeAs,  docks,  ma. 
gazinet,  and  other  buildings,  have  been  ereAed  in  several  ports  of.  ibe 
kingdom  at  the  (Aarge  of  individuals:  any  chaqge  of  this  nature  would 
have  theeficft'of  increasing  the  great  advantages  which  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  already  enjoys  in  carrying  on  its  commerce,  over  many  of 
the  other  ports  of  .the  kingdom;  and  lastly,  if.  this  favour  was  granted 
to  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  other  nati»iis  would  be  induced  to  claim  ^ 
the  IHce  equality,  which  ifi*  impossible  to  granti  consiitendy  v(iih  the 
interestifif  ThiacbuiMry;"t'  .    '  .      „      .     ■ 
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*'  If  Congress  should  propose  (as  they  certainly  will)  tfiat  this  vtUh 
dple  of  equality  should  be  extended  to  t^e  ports  of  omf  Colonies  and  IsUnJs, 
and  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  should  be  there  treated  as  British 
jihips,  it  should  be  answered,  that  this  demand  cannot  he  admitted^  even  as 
a  subjed  of  negotiation.  By  the  publi«i  law  of  ilurope,  every  nation  has 
t  right  to  regulate  the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  with  its  ovyivColo- 
«ics,  in  the  tnanner  that  shall  appear  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  m.other  country  ;  in  regulations  of  this  sort,  mjordgn 
govervmfnt  has  a^y  right  to  intcrpre  \  this  branch  of  freight  is  of  the  same  • 
liature  whh  the  freight  from  one  Anierican  State  to  another ;  Congress  has 
inade  regulations  to  confine  the  freight,  eisploycd  between  diferent  states, 
to  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  and. Great  Britain  dpes  not  objeft  tp 
this  restriftion.  The  United  States  at  present  enjoy  all  the.  rights  an4 
jprivileg«8  of  an  independent  nation  ;  and,  as  such,  they  nqz\>  ka<ve  no  pre* 
$ince  to  claim  iki  privileges  which  they  once  enjoyed  as  British  Colonies, 

*'  If,  in  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  it  should  be  proposed  to  treat 
^  maritime  regulations,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Govern- 
inent  of  Great  Britaift  may  consent  to  insert,  in  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  all  the  articles  of  maritime  law  which  have  of  late 
been  inserted  in  'our  commercial  treaties  with  other  foreign  powers ;  ex, 
€tft  thajt  any  article  allowing  the  ships  of  the  United  Stales  to  proteft 
ibe  property  of  the  enemies  of  Greet  Brifain  in  time  of  ov^r,  should  on  no  aCy 
^ount  be  admitted  ;  it^ouldbe  more  dangerous  to  concede  ^his  privilege 
^  the  ships  of  the  UnitedxStates^  than  to  those  of  any  othiei;  foreign  country: 
|rom  their  situation  the  ships  of  these  States  would  be  able  tocov<*r  the  whole 
irade  of  France  and  Spain,  with  their  Islands  and  Colonies  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  whenever  Great  Britain  shall.be  engaged  in  a  war  wirii 
either  of  those  Powers  ;  and  the  ^Na'vy  jof  Greet  Britain  would,  in  such 
case,  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  distressihg  the  enemy,  by  destroying 
Ills  commerce,  and  thereby  diminishing  his  resources. 
*  *'  The  Lords  of  the  Conimittee  agree  in  opit^ion  with  the  merchants  of 
^jLonden,  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  that  before  any  measure  of  an  adverse 
^ature  h  adopted,  it  is  proper  th^t  attempts  should'.be  made  by  negotia- 
tipn  to  indu%'e  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consent  tq  some  fair 
anii  equitable  plan  of  acconunodation,*  and  to  a  liberal  system  of  com. 
xnerce  and'  navigation,  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages.  It  has  been 
Shewn,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Report,  that,  from  ^he  time  that  peace 
was  concluded,  and  that  the  United  States  were, acknowledged  by  treaty 
to  be  independent,  the  Government  of  this  Country  have  never  taken  any 
|)08tile  step  to  liiark  tjielr  I'esentment  on  account  of  the^  many  oppressive, 
and  ^^eft  unjust Jaws^  to  which  the  merchants  of  Gfcat  Britain  were  made 
subjeft  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Stares,  previous  to  the  forma-, 
tion  of  the  present  ffcderai  Government,  Affer  an  angry  cotUcSt  oif  seven 
years  co'ntinpance,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  tha(-a|l  resentment  would  at 
Once  be  ^tingiiish^d  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  :  iq 
^soch  a  state"  of  things,  forbearance,  on  the  part  of  Creat  Britain,  in 
every '  thing  iiot  essential,  was  a  prudent  as  well  as  dignified  line  of 
eondu^ ;  thete  was  reaso^  to  ho^  that  the  vpixSt  which  had  produced 
ihany  of  t|ie  befere. mentioned  a^s  ef  commercijil  hosti{ity,  wopld  in  tioM 
Subside,  ai)d  that  andepr  hahita,  and  the  T«CGJlediofi  ot^^rmer  coonec-, 
tions,  might  bring  back  the  people  of  tbesie  States  tp  «  ]«oie  fjaycHuahl^ 
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ftispodlioo  to  Great  Britain  ;  circumstapces  roighl  sflso  9C<^^c  w1iio)i  woul4 
tend  to  detaclT  them  from  their  new  connections^  and  make  th^  people  cif 
the  two  counrriesj  though  no  longer  fellow. suh^if\s^  friends  at  least,  af 
dicy  were  before  the  war ;  the  Governflient  pf  Great  Britain  has  iiot  Ik«I1 
wholl7  mistaken  ia  its  ^xpc^ations ;  the  new  system   adopted  by  the 
Congress,  is  certainly  much  more  favourable  to  the  navigation  aad  coin^ 
roerce  of  tftis  coumry,  than,  that  which  subsisted  under  the  laws  of  partu 
cular  states ;  and  there  can   lie  no  doubt,  frori)  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress already  stated j  and  from  all  that  passed  in  their  debateti  during  th^ 
two    last  sessions,,  particularly  in   the  American  Senate,  that   a  party   19 
already  formed  in  favour  of  a  connedion  with  Oreal  Britain/ whicby  by 
moderation  qn  our  part,  may  perhaps  be  strengthened  and  increased*  ^  ^  , 
to  bring  about,  in  a  friendly   way,  ail  the  objects  we  have  in  vieM^     It 
would  indeed  be  extraordinary   if;  after  having  submitted  foi^  the  la^ 
seven   years  to  a  situation  more  disadvantageous  than  the  presenti  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  should  at  once  proceed  to  a^s-of  retalia.. 
ation,   or  commercial  hostility,  just  at  the  time  tbat  the  powers,  who  now 
govern  the  Unir,ed  States,  appear  to  be  more  favourably  disposed  to  tbi$  , 
country.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be   imprudeot   to   place,  as  ye^ 
too  much  confidence  in  tht  supj^osed  intentions  of  the  new  Goverpraenf^ 
till  we^  have  learned  from  experience  whether  Congress  is  likely  tp  periiH 
in  the  principles  it  has  hithert6  adopted,  and  wil)  have  influence  or  power 
SBfficicnt  to  ciirry  the  laws,  fi^unded  on  these  principles,  into  exc^utiox^ 
through  2^1]  the  different  states.  ,  •  ^ 

.  '*   For  th«se  reasons  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  think*  that  it  issgr 
be  advisable  fpr  your  Majesty  to  consent  to  open  a  negotvanon  with  tht 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commercial  treaty,  especiaU|r 
^s  Congr^^s  appears  inclined  to  this  measure  ;  but  it  will  be  rigbt»  in  ap 
early  stage  of  this  negotiation,  explicitly  to  declare,   thatGr^at  Britain 
can  f/ev^r  submit,  even  to  treat  on  what  appears  to  be  th^  fa'vounii  ^hjeSk 
pf  the   people  of  these  States,  that  is,  /^/   admiakn  (if  the  ships  of  ihg 
United  Statu  into  the  Ports  of  your  Mnje  sty's  (^olovies  and  Ulanis  :  it  tOf^Y  bp 
proper .a)so  to  make  them  understand,  that  Great  Britain  has  measures  i% 
view  suHqient  for  the  prot^dion  and  support  pf  its  owo  commerce  and 
navigatioui  in  case  Congress  should  proceed  to  make  further  distin^ioni^ 
to  the  detriment  pf  these^  import^mt  objeds,  and  should  refuse  tp  consc^ 
to  a  fair  and  equirablef  plan  of  accommodation.     The  proper  mode  of  re-  v 
taliation,  which,  in  such  ^in  emergency  may  be  pursued,  ha^  already  been 
Stated. 

^'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  which  at 

E resent  subsists  between  X^reat  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  highly 
epeficial  to  both  countries ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  United 
Sptes  have  much  more  to  apprehend  ftom  any  interruption  of  this  intcr- 
covrse,   than  Great  Britaitv  ha^  to  apprehend  from  ^^y  restriction  which 
the  Government   of  the  United.  States   may  r^^^t  ^V°^  '^^*     It -has  been, 

Jlheirn;,  that  the  commerce  of  these  S^at^s  witK  ibe  other  naiUm^  oC  l»u- 
-        •      •  •  •  •  -  '•n  *••    ^         __   c\tc\imst*iice% 

,  _..  -^^R^'^^^'^AP^^^^^^^^^^ 

tHe  ri,k,  ;ind  tp  give  the  credit  which  ^^^H;^^\\  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^""ff ^xt^«^ 
m^t^¥^  9<m^^9n  with  4a  newly  est^^^  ^^^^  ^B^  ^^''V 
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which  the  people  of  the  iJnited  States  now  send  to  the  European  markets 
are  but  few,  and  can  be  obtained  in  equal  perfedion  from  other  countries: 
and  it  is  more  Wisely  that  the  demand  for  them  from  thence  should  in  fu- 
ture diminish,  than  increase.     When  the  crops  of  grain  in  Europe  happen 
at  any  time  to  fail,   the  people  of  -the  United   States  will   have  an  oppor- 
tunity q(  exporting  (as    in    the   Course   ot  last  year)  great  quantities  of 
corn  to  the  markets  of  Euirope  ;  but  there  is  no  trade  so  precarious  as  that 
of  corn  ;  and  Ao  system  of  foreign  commerce,  permanently  profitabTej  cart 
be  founded  upon  it ;  and  new  'settlements    are  forming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  United  States,  which   will   soon    rival  them  in  this  and  in 
every>. other  staple  con>modity  which  they  produce.     The  fisher-ies  of  the 
United  States,  once  so   prosperous,  are  now    greatly  declined,  because 
thero-is  no  longer  any  sufficient   market   for   the  ^sale  of  the  produce  (if 
cthem  ;  the  former  success  of.  these  fisheries  is  principaTly'to  be  imputed  to 
<fh'e  share  which  the  produccof  them  had  before  the  war  in  the  markets  of 
•the  British  dominions*     Since   the  peace,   the  merchants  of  the    United 
"States^  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  cheapness  of  the  runri  distilled 
4rom  molasses,  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  but  with  little 
itiCcess  ;  at  the  same  time  they  launched  also  into  a  trade  with  the  coon- 
»tries  to  the  east -of  the  Cape   of  Good  Hope,  particularly   China,  which 
il^vas  at  first  profitable  ;  but  this  trade  soon  found  its  limit,   and  has  of  late 
"very  much  declined  ;  the    people  of  the  United  States    have  nor  \^ealth 
<pulHcient  to  support  at^y  large   consumption  of  Asiatic  luxuries,  so  that 
those  who  have  engaged  in  this  trade,  now  fobnd  their  hopes  on  the  pro- 
mts to  be  derived  from  smuggling  these  articles  into  other  countries;  it 
must'  be    acknowledeed,  that   the    commerci^il    intercourse  between   the 
'United  States  and  the  French  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  has  of  late  been 
greatly  increased  5  and  it 'is  also  probible,   that,  the  merchants  of  these 
fctates  have  found  opportunities  to  open  illicit   and  profitable  connexions 
'Avitji  the  subjefts  of  the  Spanish  dominioris  in  America  ;  but  as  these  sorts 
of  commercial  connexion,  though  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  people  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Colonies,  are  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  their  respedlive  mother. countries,  and   contrary  to  the  laws  by  which 
the  commerce   of  those  Colonies  has  hitherto  been  regulated,   the  conti. 
nuance  of  the  advantages  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  de- 
rive frorp  these  sources  of  wealth,  must  be  precarious,  and  will'  depend- 
on  circumstances.     Such  is    the    present  state 'of   the    commerce   of   the 
Uviire^  States  ;  the  Lords  of  the- Committee  have  thought  it  right  thus  tp 
coUedl  th-se  considerations,  which  have  been  stated  more  at  large  in    the 
tformer  parts  of  this  Report,  and  to  bring  them  once  more  under  the  view 
of  your  Majesty,  in  order  to  shew  that  your  Majesty,  may  safely  resist 
any  unreasonable  pretensions,  but  not  to  prevent  a  commercial  arrange/nent 
-with  the  United  States,  founded  on  terms  which  are  consistent   with  the 
essential  interests  of  tfhe  commerce  and  navigation  of  the    British  do- 
minions." ■   .  - 
.    We  trust  no   commercial  arrangement  witji  these  States  will   ever  be 
founded  on  any  other  terms.     After  the  preceding  Report  was  printed,  an 
i^bstra^  was  received  of  Exports  from  America,  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  September  1790,  which  is  subjoined. 

"  It  appears,  by   this  AbstraiS,    that  the  exports  frorrt  the  United 
States  to  the  d/amititons^  of  Great  Britain,  are  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
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of  their  exports,  '  To  the  dominions  ofFrante,  the  export! 

•Srates,  during  this  period,  were  less  than  one  half  of  the 

•dominions  of  Great  Britain  ;  and   it  is  probable  that  the 

exports  to  the  French  dominions,  above  the  common  averaj 

during  this  period,  than  the  increase  of  the  expohs  to  Gi 

to  any  other  country,  as  the  dearth  of  corn  in  the.years  ; 

'afiefted  France  much  more  than  any  other  Europe:^n  natio 

fekiti'Great  Britain  than  in  any  country  with  which   the 

have  a  commerci^al' intercourse.     About  this  period  also  the 

the  French  Islands,  by  regulations  of  their  own,  first  oper 

aJraost    without   restri6tion,   to    the  impo/tation    of  lumb 

Jiv^e  stock,  and  provisions,  from  the  United  States,  contn 

rests  and  intentions  of  the  mot  her- country.     It  appears  thj 

the  lumber,  fish,  grain,  li'vQ  stock,   and  provibions,  ^xpc 

United    States  during   this  period,  amounted  to  10,968, c 

2,467,8 I'll,  OS.  6d.  sterling,  being  more  than  one  half  c 

rtheir  exports. 

**  It  is  singular  how  small  the  value  is  of  the  praduo 
fisher)^  exported  from  the  United  States:  'it  amounts  or 
dollars,  or  56,8321.   19s.  6d,  sterling. 

."  This  Abstradl  does  not  distinguish  the  exports  to  the 
of  Europe,  from  the  exports^  to  their  respedive  Colonies  ;  * 
possible  to  determine  what  proportion  the  first  bears  to  the 
What  £1  farce  is  it,  then^  for  the  Americans  to  threaten  a 
bition  of  our  maTiu£afture«.  Without  the  revenue  arising 
ports  from  this  Country,  and  from  their  exports  to  it,  the; 
/ibje/to  pay  even  the  few  ^liserable  ships  of  war  which  con 
total  of  their  mighty  republican  navy.  We  were  never  mo 
pur  lives  than  when  we  heard  a  Noble  Lord,  who  supp< 
course  Bill,  dwell,  at  such  a  period  as  th6.  present;  on 
which  this  Country  derived  from  her  trade  with  America  ; 
adverting  to  the  infinitely  superior  advantages  which  '/ 
derives  from  that  trade.'  Surely  there  was  neither  wisdon 
«uch  observations.  The  American  Congress  is  much  wiser 
abuse  us,  but  never  talk  of  the  benefits  which  they  derive 
find  our  capHah 


^ahn  Bull- i  Soliloquies  on  the  late    Impeachmetit,      8vo.  Pp.  5 
'  '        London ;  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

^       POOR   John  Bull,  alas  !  has  enough  to  soliloquize  uj 
liave  an  earnest  desire  to  amplify,  to  enlarge,  arxi  to  ex 
jniily  will  pardon  us),*  liis  soliloquies  upon  men  and  thrngSj 
nitum  !     The  contrast  between  promises  and  performances  ; 
'Brobiignagy  and  the  latter  mLUliput :  between  charges  and 
^ent  and  desert ; — but  we  beg  pardon  ;  we  did  t\0^  tac^itv  t 
John's  brains,  and  x6  lead  him  into  a  train  r\f  Avi^^^^  .^^ 
that  would  involve  him  in  inextricable  cot\f  \         ^lA^^t^ 
and  his  tongue.     We  must,  however,  trat\  ^^*^^^'vA^  tckoxxft 
.  ^n'^^^ery  Man  in  his  Humour.;  first,  b^rx^txVsC'         Vsv  ^"^^ 
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fx  ealhejre  critic  J,  pronoupce  it  to  be  affrnfriatf  t  tnd  secondly,  beCHsii 
it  suit3  rtuT  himovr,  "  Ijet  me  not  JiVe,  an'  I  cou'dn't  find  in  my  hem  to 
swing  the  whole  gang  of  'cm  one  after  aiioflier,  and  begin  with  him  first. 
I  am  gnevcd  it  should  be  said  he  is  iuy  kinsman,  and  lakes  these  coutses. 
Well,  as  he  hrrws  so  he  shall  drink,  'fore  George  !"  We  Jiave  heaid.it 
Mid,  that  the  snmoiit,  the  acme,  the  ne  plat  u/lra,  of  mnlicf,  call  it  what  - 
you  will,  gende  reader  !  was  exhibited  by  a  wicked  bard,  in  certain 
itiate vole nt duplets,  address^  to  the  late  Sir  John  Hill,  of  sage  oxiaoiy. 
*'  The  wont  that  I  wish  thee  for  all  thy  d~n'd  crimes, 

Is  to  take  thineown  physic,  and  to  read  thine  own  rhymes." 
But,  really,  for  truth  demands  the  confession  from  us,  John  Bull,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  infinitely  more  malicious,  for  his  maledi^ion  amoijnts 
to  neiihef  more  nor  less  than  tjiis — 

"  The  worst  that  I  wish  ihee  for  all  thy  law  breaches, 

Is  to  drink  ihi^  own  beer,  and  to  read  thine  own  speeches." 
Now,  in  sober  seriousness,  we  declare,  that  we  would  much  rSthec  be 
idoomed  (o  take  "  essence  of  water-dock,  honey,  and  sage,"*  than  to  be 
compelled  to  drink  such  maudlin  stuff,  as  beer  in  which  only  the  esseiite 
-oSlireiiushels of  mzh  are  iohefoani  in  »  -whU  iarrti/  Xo  be  sure,  if 
liili  bean  apt  substitute  for  iiT'iigib",  inhtr  as  in  boiile  ;  in  other  words, 
if  wormwood,  molasses,  ivAcoccului  Indiaii,  be  of  equal  efficacy  with  pur? 
.  malt ond  hops,  thai  the,who!e  ■uM'^ii'jof  John  Bull'smalice  is  desiroj'M. 
And  a)  he  i*  an  easy,  credulous,  good.natured  soul,  we  are  witling,  for 
once,  tbougfait  harts  our  craiscicnce  a  little  to  let  it  so  pas^,  take  it  for 
granted, 

]t  is  but  fair  to  lei  John  Bull  speak  for  himself.     Attend,  therefore, 
courteottg  reader,  to  his_^(A  solilo<3uy. 

"  Tobe  sure,  nothing  can  be  better  contrived  than  the  managers  voting 
an  address  of  thanki  to  themselves,  and  before  the  verdifl  too  !  !  It  was 
rather  an  omission  in  them  not  to  bribe  St.  Martin's  to  ring  a  round  of 
double  bob. majors  at  the  end  of  each  day's  trial.  I'hey  have  ieeei»ed 
the  reward  of  thanks-- for  what  ?  for  bringing  to  light  what  never  was 
hid  f  But  no  matter— it  is  not  the  first  time  a  reward  has  been  paid  far 
supposed  discoveiies.  Self- com  mend  at  ion  i^  an  eaiy  purchase.  It  is  bid~ 
ding  at  our  own  auftion.  Ajid  )-et,  after  all,  there  is  reason  iq  the  thing. 
-Every  man  must  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  merits  ;  ajid  is,  therefore, 
best  qualified  to  pronounce,  his  own  panegyric.  Besides,  it  were  haid  if 
those  whom  no  one  else  will  praise,  d.ould  net  be  permitted  to  praiie 
ihcmsclvcB.  is  the  line  jn  Horace,  Of  where  is  it  ? 
'  Prfi/luitnfsihilm,  at  piihi plaudo'-— 
7  hey  gathered  the  frujf  .of  their  lajjours  t>efore  it  was  ripe  ;  but  it  JS  Dot 
wonderful  that  the  party 4hould  be  greedy  of  praise,  ccms)derlng  bow  Ipog 
tjie  public  has  kept  thtin  upon  short  allowance." 
Not  merely  greedy  of  the  'whip-sjllehub  of  praiu,   but  ^bspjut^y  ffl- 


*  Vide  Mr.  Roje'*  speech,  fasilm ;  and  the  answers  ef  Messrs.  W^t- 
^readaodCOKifcOj  ^^^  ttTie'im, 
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iQi;ioa$  of  the  more  sobstaotial  food> /r^/.     Thejr  aAua! 

^outrageous  an  appetite  as  that  witji  which  agoodCath 

and  fowl  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  a  long  meagre  licnt  of 

herts.     Falstaff's  ragged  regiment ^are  xvJthing  to  them. 

donf^r  tlus  involuntary  digressioni  and  proceed  with  J 

Joqay. 
**  Alas  1  the  verdlft  in  expeftancy — ^never  fell  into 

Speaker  was  rather  unwary  in  dealing  forth  his  eulogi 
gnsparing  hand-r-he  overpaid  the  purchase  wiihput  lookm. 

However,  to  applaud  by  anticipation  is  better  far   than 
anticipation.     Tiie  error  was  reversed,  but  there  is.  alw 
pentance.     Did  the  party  ever  expeft  a  v9rdid  of  vidlor 
seriously  enter  into  the  calculations  of  their  arithmetic, 
found  gnilty  ? 

'*  The  philosopher  of  Laputa  endeavoured'  tg  extraft 
cucumbers,  and  he  failed.  How  the  philosopher  would  hi 
attempt  had  succeeded  h" 

Aye,  marry  would  he,  as  much  as  if  he  had  extras 
(he  friend  of  Emsotp  or  <virtue  from  the  successful  cand 
mt!i\ 

"  This  wiir form  an  era  in  the  history  of  impeachment 
tion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  charge,  and  the  measi 
J)rings  to  one'smind  the  tree  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whos< 
))road  as  a  shield,  bqt  the  fruit  not  a$  big  as  a  nutmeg. 

"  The  turn  of  the  epigram  made  in  allusion  to  the  hmV 
may  be  applied  to  the  managtment  <3f  Whiibread  : 

'*  The  fafts  of  the  case,  as  impartially  put. 
This  convidlion  can't  fail  to  inspire — » 
That  the  proof  of  the  charges  was  Whitbhead 
And  the  calumny's  Whitbrbad's  entire." 

Honest  John  thus  soliloquizes,  mujph  to  the  purpose,  i 
Wlilpquies.     Tht  fourteenth  of  these  we  shall  extrad. 

^''Sheridan,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy! — Well,    the 
jpvorked  a  miracle  if  they  have  made  him  a  good  Trsa^X] 
will  work  a  miracle  still  greater,  if  they  make  hiin  a  go 
pis  late  di'vtrtisement  was  a  povel  scene  at  Somerset -house, 
before  resounded  with  the  revelry  of  such  a  festive  crowd, 
old  with  a  good  grace;     He  -eats  well,  and  drinks  well,  w 
rish- corpulency  ;   but  he  is  still  alert  withal ;    and*  car 
Falstaff,  ^  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand 
lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him. ' 

"  I  think  the  broad-bottpmed  Administration  never  tri] 
lastic  toe  more  gracefully  than  at  that  night's  caroused 


.  *  There  might ^/c/rVy  in  sU  this; — a»^  exbe^^  ***^ 

i  Eupatsaat,  be4t  $»id|  that  tbi^  said  c^^^j* .  tj^V^^^^. 
toliii  worthy  eledor^  for  con^rming^  in  theij  ^^^^*  q^  oi  ^ 
t^  umxtwnj^  that  ^'  thty  m  i^  vm^  fiPrr^V^^^  ^^^^^ 
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friends  won  tlie  f>alni^  they  footed  it  to  the  tune  of  *  Over  the  water  tc^ 
Chirley,'  admirirbly  well.  Indeed,  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
"dance,'  as  the  old  proverb  says',  '  to  any  man's  pipe,'  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising'^they  should  excel ;  and  to  be  sure  they  do  '  turn  half  rbund/  and 
*  change  sides,'  with  great  dexterity.  Lauderdale  was  in  no  humour 
for  capering. ;  he  attempted  a  Scotch fling{  but  failed  sadly,  and  sat  down 
veXed  and  disappointed.'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  performed 
wpnders  ;  he  indeed  almost  regretted  his  own  proficiency  j  and  expressed 
his  fears,  that  he  should  rob  himself  of  all  his  reputation  as  a  Minister  of 
State, — A  punning  Peer  whispered, '  that  the  value  of  the  thing  lost  would 
be  so  triflingj  that  it  could  not  be  more  than  pet^y  larceny  at  the 
worst."  ' 

Now  as  all  our  readers  may  not  be  learned  tn  the  iaiv,  for--the  informa. 
tion  of  such  as  are  not  so,  wtj  deem  it  expedient,  in  order  that  they  may 
appreciate  the  malice  of  this  said  Peer,  and  the  extent  of  his /.^f/,  to  ap- 
prize them,  that  petty  larceny  is  the  offence  of  stealing  below  the  value  of 
ten-ptnce  ; — and  we  farther  deliver  our  grave  and  serious  opinion,  that  the 
Baid  Peer  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence,  and  ought  forthwith  to  be 
inip^ached  ^t  petty  treason.  And,  so- saying,  honest  John,  we  bid  thctf 
and  thy  Soliloquies  good  night. 


7he  True  Origin  efthe  Present  War  heiwOf^t  France  and  England ^  ivtth  Oh 
serpatiofis  on  the  Exp^di  ncy  and  Advantages  rfan  immediate  Peace,  iS^- 
cond-Ediiion^'  ^vo.*^^.  ^t,  Halle,  printed;  and  .sold  at  Leipzig, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  ♦  * 

IT  would  appear  by  this  pamphlet,  that  not  only  French  and  German 
publications  are  used  on  the  Continent  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  render 
this  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  j  bi^t  that  English  produc- 
tions ^re  likewise  employed  for  the,  same  purpose.  The  author  of  this 
tratft  professes  to  be  an  Englishman  ;  but  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
it  English,  except  the  language.  Here  is  the  same  condemnation  of  Engj 
land  and  her  politics,  the  same  justification  of  France  and  her  politics ; 
the  same  attempt  to  excite  dependency  und  despair  in  Britons,  and  toenC- 
courage  and  inspirit  Frenchmen,  as  so  strongly  pervade  the/*  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation,"  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Rt^ieiAJ*^ 

•  correBei 


/ 


I  J         I     ■       'I  I  ■      ■■     t  ■  !■  «  ■   <^" 


*  Thit  the  Edinburgh  Peview  has  been  constantly  and  diligently  em^ 
ployed  in  reviling  our  religious  and  political  estal^lishmcnts,'  and,  nt>t  un- 
frequently,  in  ridiculing  religion  itself,  is  well' known  to  most  of  our 
readers.'*  Yet  has  one  of  the  pfincipal  writers  in  it  been  rewarded  witH 
the  office  of  a  Commissioner,  tor  Auditing;  Accounts,  under  Lord  -Henry 
Petty's  new  system,  a  place  worth  8co/.  or  looo/.  per  annum  !  And  the 
author  of  the  In^t/iry  would,  we  art  assured,  have  received  astill  greater 
reward,  but  for  the  interference  of  one  noble  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Sp 
long  as~  /»^  services  are  deemed  worthy  of'  praise  and  compensation,  it 
<j^ ill  be  our  pride  to  deserve  execration  SLnd  punishment.  We  trust,  4iow. 
ever,  thaf  our  CjOiHitry«nen  are-  hot  (9  degenerate,  as  patiently  -  to  iContcBok 
•       .  •  plate 


■     ■    ■     Pilitiit. ' 

\iirnaed  hy  Lord  UoSahJ,   ani-rivrsed  iji  Mr,  Fdx,  wIiLh 
fcrmer  part, of  the  present  Number. 

PiTx  opti/ni  reram  is  the  appropriate  motto  which  this  t* 
with' a  view  to  persuade  Britons  that  nothing  but  rujn  , 
conttouatice  of  the  war,  and  that  nothing  but  imniedi: 
(f/wij,  can  possibly  avert  rui^  !  The 'argument  adduced  : 
Dotable  plait,  are  such  as  we  have  confuted  a  thousand  time 
therefore,  it  would  be  si^wrfiuous  to  oifcr  any  farther 
should  think  tliaj  the.peopie  of  England,  insti^ad  of  adopt 
riiis  wolf  in  sheSp's  clothing,  .will,  from  the  enps'rietice  ^ 
had  of  the  blessed  effeds  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  ma; 
bashful  Aldington,  be  rather  disposed'to  reverse  it,  and 
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C^Bcrliby  tt  irita  the  Ihckf^tity  6f  the  Mbisfers  of  tkf  Qabmet  <iK 
Vicnru  ;  dr  rarh^r  conceive  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  combination  of  twa 
^^ttses,  we  find  in  it  equal  subjed  of  regret.     Never  di^d  Buonaparte,  at 
any  period  of  his  life;  neither  at  Acre,  at  Lodi,  nor  at  Marengo,  com- 
mit  sd  miich  to  fortune,  as  when  he  crossed  th^  Danube  into  Mbravia,  in 
thfe  end  of  No\'ember.     Netcr  did  he  offer  to  his  enemies  a  fairer  occa- 
sion to  have  arrested  j(to  arrest)  his  v ivories  >  and  to  have   obliterated 
(to  obliterate)  their  past  defeats  or  misfortunes.*^  Even  ^"cer  the  viAory 
of  Austerlitz,  the  Emperor  Francis  might  have  found  inexhaustible  re- 
sources foV  continuing  the  contest,  and  for  eventually  tertni^ating  it  with 
honour.     It  is  a  painful^  but  it  is  a  necessary  taskj  to  follow  the  progress 
of  those  events  which  produced  the  calamitous  Peace  qH  P/esburg,    Ea- 
rope  will  long  retain  the  traces,  and  deplore  the  fatality  which  led  to 
that  ignominious  treaty. 

•*  It  is  evident,  and  indeed  it  is  not  contested^  even  by  the:  French 
themselves,  that  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Austerlitz,  a  very  large 
army  of  Russians  still  remained  entire.  The  road  through  Tetchen  to 
Cracow  lay  open  for  the  Emperor  Francis's  retreat.  In  thelmpeml 
(Austrian)  Poland,  in  Transylvafia,  in  Cjfoatia,  and  in  Hungary,  new 
levies,  and  ii>calculable  means  for  renewing^the  war,  would  nave  been 
found.  Ihe  auxiliary  armies,  on  their  march  from  Russia,  .woeld  have 
there  met  the  Austrian  Monarch,  and  have  formed  a  guard  for  his  pro- 
leAion.  Even  in  the  rigours  of  the  season,  in  the  winter  itself,  he 
would  have  found  ^he  best  and  most  powerful  Ally.  Buonaparte  could 
neither  have  advanced  with  safety,  nor  have  fallen  back  without  disgrace 
j^  confusion.  .  ,  ■ 

'*  Before  him  lay  Clmutz,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  in  Ea. 
fope,  inaccessible,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  marshes  that  surround  it  r 
garrisotied  and  ptovisioned  for  a  siege.     Ho»v  formidable  a  barrier  it^jrf- 
sents  against  an  intader,  may    be  estimated  by  the  incffeftual  attempt 
which  t"he  Great  Frederic  made  in  person,  to  render  himself  master  of  it 
4  in  1758.     Behind  Buonaparte,    about  fifty   miles   in   his  rear,  ran  the 
Tlanube  ;  while  the  Archdoke  Charle^,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  had 
repulsed  Massena,  was  on  his  march  towards  Vieniia,  through  the  western 
/pnovinces  of  Hungary.     In  Bohemia,    the  Archduke   Ferdinand,    after 
defeating  the  Bavarians  opposed  to  him,  might  soon  extend  assistance  to 
his  brotiiefs.    Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  Prussian  forces,  who  were 
advancing  through  iiVanconia,  Inust  have  taken  eventually  a  decisive  part 
id  the  contest,  by  joining  the  Allies.     Famine,  cold,  darkness,  and  all 
the  diseases,  afs  well  as  calamities,  incident  to  a  winter's  campaign  in  an 
enemy's  country,  w^re  about^  to  assail  the  French,  and   to  teach,  their 
leader j  a  second   time,  the  mutability  of  fortune  which  he  experienced 
before  Acre. 

<<  Such  were  the  circumstances,  and  such  the  a?pe.^  of  affairs,  at  the 
time  vl^hen  thtf-Etlsperor  of  Germany  thought  proper  to  accept  an  ar  mistioei' 
arid  to  tocicliide  a>  peace.  Nly  profound  respe<5l  for  the  probity,  the  vir- 
tues, and  the  upright  intentions  of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  would  impet 
•>  ftid  to  draw  a  v<il  ever  hiis^  weakness ;  if  the  misibrtunes  to  which  it  his 
already  given  birth,  and  the  more  incal^culable  evils  whith  must  i^^sult 
from  it  to  Eurc^,  did  not  forfaod  me  to  sacrifice  to  a  fiil^e  delicacyy  the 
V«t!b  of  his^tory.    Francis  tka  Second  has  ^onamnptteil  wkut  Louis  the 
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Sixteenth  began  !  As  ihi  lattet  of  these  sov^ercigns  sur'ren< 
rerolution  and  anarchy,  so  has  the  former  delivered  ovc 
pillage,  spoliation,  and  subversion." 

U  this  trae  stateteeht  oi  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  t 

fonned  by  Mr.  Pitt,  do  «ot  completely  exculpate  that  Mi 

felse  and  calumnious  charges  preferred   against   him  by    t 

thescribblers  of  the  day;  we  confess  our  inability  to  ascert 

of  the  term  exculpation.     We  have,  already  said,  that   th 

rates  the  abilities  of  Buonaparte,  and  we  repeat  the  ^isseri 

appears  to  us  to/haye  taken  success  as  the  criterion  of  merit 

to  the  talents  of  an  individual,  events  Which  have  proceede* 

nation  of  circumstances,  many  of  the^n  fortuitous^ but  c 

their  urtited  force  from  the  treachery  or  imbecility  9f  t 

tJsurper  has  had  to  encounter.     Cetrainly  the  fafts  above  : 

sufficient  to -destroy  his  conclusion  ;  since  if  Buonaparte,  i 

the  qualities  which  he  ascribes  to  him,  he  never  would  hi 

self  in  a  situation  in  which  his  ruin  was  only  averted  by  tl 

or  folly   of  his  enemies.     We  most  solemnly  protest  agai 

tion  of  Gr^ty  which  he  assigns   to  the  Corsican  Usurpei 

teaspn  already  stated  ;  and  secondly,  because  no  man,  so  \ 

so  drenched  with-  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  so  OA'erwhelm 

as  Buonaparte  is,  can  possibly,  without  a  monstrous  pei 

guage  and  of  sentiment,  be  so  described-.     Indeed,  in  oi 

cess  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan,  however  grand,,  ho^ 

cannot  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the -merit  c 

whom  it  has  been  accomplished,  distinft  from  the  means 

liuccess  has  been  obtained  ;  and  we  shall  ever  contend,  th 

essential  constituent  of  greatness.     Besides,  whoever  knc 

must  know,  that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  are  as  oppOsiitS 

which  constitutes^ greatness,  as  those  of  his  heart  are  ren 

Tiess,-^— Of  his  conduft  the  following  is   a  succinft,  but 

delineation;—  • 

'*  Combining  the  two  extremes  of  despotism  and  of 

Emperor  hi  France,  but  in  a^t  a  Jacobin  ;  ever  afFeifting 

while  he  lets  loos«  the  ravages  of  war  ;  courting  the  peo 

moment    that  he  insults    the  Sovereign,  or  outrages    tl 

i>fandishing  in   one  hand  tlie  sword,  but   dexterously  c 

other  the  wires  of  anarchy  or  revolution  ;  converting  the  p 

riaus  ttsfy   thrugh  exclaimiirg  against  the  abuse  of  that  nveapo 

to  exjfoie  his  o<wn  iiifdat'ions  bf  ftiith  or  treaty  ;  greedy  of  gl 

less  tjf  reputation  ;  he  resembles  nothing  which  Europe  h 

*inies,  ami  can  neither  be  coinpared  to  Attila,  to  Clovis 

■*u»g«e.     We  might  be  led  to  fancy  that  Milton,  in  descri 

Terrors,  by  prophetic  anticipation  pourtrayed  this^n^w  1 

like  a  phantom  from  the  ashes  of  tneFr^ch  Revolution, 

Enable,  and  terrific.  ^ 

i/  ■  The  other,  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  nor 
Di»tinguibhablc  in  meriiber,  joint,  or  lixnb  : 
Or  substance  raigh^  be  called,  that  shadow  see; 
,  ISqi  jsach  seemed  either  ;  blacl(  it  stood  &s  ^^'^S^ 


1^0  bkiGiNAL  cxiTicisnt.' 

Fierce  as  ten  furies^  tcr^rible  as  hell,     .  •      -    •         '',*.* 
.  And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.     What  seemed  his  hca(J, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  <:rown  had  on.  ■* 

Tin  6ur  Apprehension,  Shakespear,  in  this  case,  had  a  more  prqplictic 
spirit  of  anticipation;  thati  Mil t<5n,  for  ijerta inly  if  Napoleone  Buonaparte 
had  sat  for  the  following;  portrait,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  our  basd,  the  iik.e- 
ness  could  not  have'beeri  mor6  correft  or  striking:. 

'^  A  murderer,  and  k  villain : 
*     A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  ibeir  precedent  Lord  : — a  vice  of  kings : 
A  cutpursc  of  the  empire  and  tiie  rule  ; 
'►         That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket! "-7-     '        '  , 

We  cannot  concur  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  the  death  of  Buona- 
parte will  have  no  sensible  effedl  on  the  stability  of  his  empire.  Nordo^ 
we  conceive  how,  when  he  ascribes  so  much  to  the  personal  qualities  ot 
the  founder  of  that  empire,  he  caaraaintain  that  the  absence  of  those  qaa- 
lities  will  not  aflFeft  it.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  every  means  has  lately 
been  adopted  for  giving  it  strength  and  stability ;  but  so  many  millions 
are  interested  in  its  destrudi6n,  who  are  now  restrained  solely  by. the  fear 
imp^^^ed  by  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  spirit  of  the  iisurf^r  from  attempt- 
ing Jt,  that  there  are  surely  solid  grounds  for  believing,  tliat  his  death 
will  be  produd:ive  of  some  material  change. 

Some  means  of  defending  the  country  against  invasion  are  suggested, 
into  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot  ertter  ;  though  the  plan  for  allowing  an 
annuity  to'tlie  families  of  such.as  might  intsuch  an  ^vent,  fall  in  the  field, 
Jiowevex  laudable,  would,  we  fear,,  entail  such  an  expence,  as  a  countr)', 
already.  lal>ouring  under  a  vast  weight  of  taxes,  could  ndt  possibly  bear. 
But  nothing  could  exceed  our  astonishment  on  reading  the  passage,  ia 
which  the  author  declares  the  sentiments  of  the  Common^Council  of  the 
City  of  London  to  be  almost  decisive  of  the  charafter  of  a  minister.     Al; 
'lading  to  the  division  in  that  body,  on  the  motion, for  erecting  a  mona- 
ment  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  observes  :   "  This  nearly  poised  division  of  senti- 
ment on  the  merits  of  a  minister,  so  soon,  after  his  decease,  in  a  meeting 
composed  of  the  principal  municipal'  magistrates  and  delegates  of  the  first 
commercial  city  in  the  world,  who  must,  be,  supposed  capable  of  well  ap^* 
preciatinp-  his  title  to  praise,  is  deserving  of  notice."     \»e  could  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  i)iat  the  author  was  serious.     Does  he  really  believe 
the  Common-Council  to  be  composed  of  competent  judges  of  the  merit  of 
jsi  statesman?  If  he  do,  his  credulity,  or  his  ignorance  (we  mean  on  this 
i>Dint)  must  be  great  indeed.     Besides,  does  he  not  suppose  that  'the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  opponents  to, power  must  have  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  decision  ?  We  susped  he  knows  but  little  of  city  politics. 

^'ithout  denying  that  the  present  administration  possess  a  considerable 
portion  of  intelledl,  we  inust  totally  dissent  from  his  jwsition,'  that  wiih 
the  exception  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Melville, 
the;  late  ministry  possessed  no  talents  ;  and  that  "they  will,  soon  relapse 
into  oblivion-:  an  oblivion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  disturb- 
ed."    This  is  the  diftum  of  party,  and  not  the  language  of'ttuth.     The 

late  debates  in  Parliament  must  surely  Jjave  convinced  the  author  afhis  error ; 

*  •  /ot 


forin  thetn  the  whtAe  couotry  will  admit  the  wright  «f  at 
On  tke  side  ^of  oppotition.  But,  we  beliere,  no  one,  I 
rtomred  to  qoettion  the  takntt  of  Mr.  Canning.  Tho 
fecirxl  hare  Ebone  conspicnons.  WHle,  on  the  side  of  mi 
txceptiOiu  of  Messrs.  F^,  Sheridan,  and'Windham,  wha 
titles  have  we  witnessed  f 

After  the  temarks  on  the  prtu,  which  we  exiraAed  ab 
will  probaUy  [jHrtake  of  the  surprize  which  we  experie 
the  following  passa^. 

"  Bat,  ]  repeat  it,  If  we  desire  to  remain  at  peace  wit) 
aibtviare  bihii  'w;  iitntart  tn  trtat  him,  laith  the  laiaefreeJin 
tift  Thiri!  He  is  made  of  other  materials,  he  cannot  slant    '. 
the  press,  whether  it  be  applied  to  his  person,  his  title,  oi    i 
will  resent  with  (he  wjord  the  insults  offered  by  thc/w.    '. 
the  secret  history  of  the  infraAion  of  the  late  peace,  kna 
nVf  of  OUT  diurnal  publieations  operated  deeply  to  [vodoci 
rate  the  final  rupture.     They  know  that  the  heart  of  Nwi    i 
rated,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  the  corrqsives  of  the  Bi 

This  is  fallowed  by  an  advice  to  the  governn^t,   to    ! 
attacks  upon  him;  and  a  more  notable  scheme  for  dest    ; 
dom  of  the  press,  for  poisoning  the  sources  of  history,  at 
fiiture  ages  of  the  roost  salutary  lessons  and  the  most  whoL    : 
could  scarcely  be  devised.     If  the  nati(«  will  submit  to  b    -. 
independence  will  not  be  worth  defending,  it  will  be  fit  onl 
tributary  slave  of  Napolec»ie  Buonaparte.     How  would  ou   : 
blushed  for  the  degeneracy  of  an  &iglishman  wbo  bad  bn 
grading  sentiments  as  these  1  But  ihis.wriccr  need  have  no    | 
this  score;  the  trial  of  Peltier  may  have  ccbivinced  him   : 
the  mild,  the  benignant  state.doftor  Addlngton  took  c)  i 
ftnnanent  remidy  for  all  the  evils  resulting  fronl  the  liberty 
employ^  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the  sanguinary  assassii 
nothing,  however,  which  ixe  coaI4  say  on  this  subjefl,  wil 
<    good  part,  or  be  secured  against  the  charge  of  prejuiUe,    ■ 
to  the  author  the  sentimeAts  of  one  of  the  most  dittingui  I 
honourable  members  of  the  pnuut  administration. 

"  The  topic  here  alluded  to  [the  charaAer  of  Buonaparl 
connected  with  this  subjeA  (the  subject  of  peace  with  Fr  : 
argument  is  evidently  defeAive  without  ii.  An  opinioo  i  i 
and  is  insisted  uptm  by  persons  of  much  apparent  wisdon 
that  any  inquiry  into  the  cooda3;,4])d  merits  of  the  First  ( ' 
comine  and  improper ;  u|isu!(ed  to  the  dignity  of  a  great 
incapable  of  being  made  coodDcive  to  any  useful  purpoi  i 
'however,  it  may  seem  thit/vir  tbt  amritry  of  ibis  is  the  fa- 
history  of  the  world,  an  instance  can  Iiardly  be  found  of  j: 
personal  qualities  were  so  much  a  subjefl  of  general  cobcei 
qoently  to  proper  an  objeft  of  inquiry;  and  that  the  C' 
othersi  KbeH  such  an  inquiry  must  be  most  proper  and  i 
that  in  which  we  weie  preparing  to  sign  a  treaty  of  ]■ 
person  in  qoestion,  fbundra  expressly  upon  our  confidence  in 
and  entrusting  to  the  issue  of  wir  judgment  in  that  respea, 
the  interest,  welfare,  indeoendence,  and  even  existence  of  a  i 
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^r.  Windham' S'S^eech  on  the  Addre^  c^the  frdifi^im^i}^l^fti/^  ^foi^faf^ 
,4,  f  801.  Appendix  pages  93,  94/  Mr.  Wmdhani^  t^»  jBpters  intp  li 
brief  review  ot  the  Atrocities  committed  \^sSCk9^W^t^  ^^'^  Qhara^ris. 
ping  tHeoi  as  he  proceeds  ;  andj,  adverting  ta^  r)^-  CQiKiia^  in  Egypt,  justly 
represeats  it  as  a  *^  singular  combination  e£<(all  that  is  g^t  and  all  th^t 
is  little, — all  tliat  is  great  in  guilt  and  mischief,  all  that  is  little  and 
despicable  in  the  means  of  its  execution."  Let  the  author  of  tjtese 
^Thoughts  attend  to  the  following  striking  fads,  which,  \fe  little  thought/ 
\vould  ever  again  be'applicable  to  thii  country.  .    ., 

.  •  **  Such  is  the  deplorable  baseness  of  mankind,  sucl^  th?  abjeft  homage, 
.which  men  are  willing  to  pay  to  crimes  attended  with  success,  to  wickfcd-  . 
Iies3  uniJted  with  power,  that  none  of  the  adls  cG*nmitte4  at  any  tim^  by 
the  agents  of  the  Fitench  Government,'  seem  at  all  to  have  huYt  their  re- 
ception in  the  world,  either  colledlivelj  or  individually.  Their  oppres- 
sions and  cruelties  excite  no  indignation  ;  their  low  and  scandalous  frauds 
no  contempt  5  their  treacheries. n6  distrust.  In  the  case  of  the  person 
here  in  question,  you  would  swear,  that  his  peffidies  became  him,  and 
that,  like  one  of  Horace's  mistresses,  the  more  false  and  faithless  hes|»ew- 
ed  himself,  th.e  greater  was  his  train  of  followers  among  the  admiring 
and  adoring  Governments  of  Europe.'* 

— - — -Tu,  simol  obligasti . 
Perftdum  votis  caput,  enitescis  ^ 

Pulchrior.  muh5,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura. 

*  **  There  is  a  perfeft  contest  for  the  honour  of  being  betrayed  by  him. 
The  examples  of  those"  unfortunate  and  confiding  countries,  who  have  been 
already  reduced  and  undone,  produce  no  caution,  inspire  na  terror. ' 

*'  After  the  remark,  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  note',  it  will  hardly 
be  asked,  of  what' use  is  it  to  notice  these  fafts  ?  It  is  of  some  use  to  know 
betimes,  the  cirarafter  of  the  person',  m^ho  is  in  a  fair  ^jy  of  becoming  our 
master,  and  vv|;io,  in  faft,  is  so  already,  4s  far  as  relates  to  a  perfeft  asccn- 
denCy  ovtr  tTiose  who  direft  oUr  councils*.  Blit  it  is  of'great  us^  in  ano- 
ther view,'  to  point  out  to  notice,  such  parts  of  the  history,  of  the  First 
Comiil,  as  those  which  we  have  been"  speaking  of.  It  is  of  consequence  to 
know,  who  it  is  that  particular  persons  ad.mire.  If  it  be  frup,  that  a  map  is 
•Icnown  by  his  company  ffwscitur  a  i'idoj  it  is  Cv-jually  t'rue,  that  .sopae 
judgment  may  be  formed  'from  those-  whorn  he  extols  and  looks  op  to. 
What,  it  has  been  asked,  must  be  the  priest,  where  a  monkey  fs  tTic  god? 
What  must  be  the  admirer,  where  the  objeft  of  admiration  is  a  persoa 
c>ipable  of  such  a  proceeding  as  the  pf^tended  conversion  to  Mahome- 
danism?  It  will  be  admitted,  probably,  that  this  Is  'not  to  come  in,  in  the 
heroic  part  of  the  charade'r.  But  I  wish  to  know,  with-rcspcdlto  a  large 
class  of  his  adniirer^,  the  enthusiast^,  of  liberty,  the  asserters  of 'rij;hts, 
the  respefters  ^of  the  independence  of  nations,'  the  abhorrers  of  war,  the 
/dyers  of feace  ^r\d  pacific  arts,  the  exploders  of  military  fame,-^wha.t  in 
their  estimation  is  the  heroic  part,  or  what  they  wiuld' point  out  as  the 
subjeft  of  their  panegyric  ?  Is  it  possible  that  thej  can*  hpl'd  out*  to  lis,  ^» 
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iJ*  Thift  was  written  -  during  the  administration  of  the  sage  Mr.  Ad- 
dlngtoQ.-^RB^ •  '  '  '  . 

L  "»»  ••■C« ^U 


S^^  "^  idnimton,;  the  thmSer  of  a  nurf,  wl„* 
»Wn  ""'"'■  ™«'H'  ''i™'  •»  *"  -f  .-soldier. 
SS^^  1  ?T','r  ''"  '>"»,"«'.  •!»  fo<»d.tion  of 
ifwerwai laid  »hoUy  upon  militSryeupbit,:  wiounitci, 

ni,Bo»»!,rfe„,h,„g,  j,„^  1^  ^  j^         ^ 

Jibertv  »'?"'■'  "  "''""*'»"•  pnisS  of  met  who,  on 
.dw7'  P"™'.™.  """l  "'I'li  fc'  right!,  are  .eeking  to  2 
ever  ?  "  fniloiion,  and  pttpamg  ,he  d6.-nf,Il  of  ,hd,  „ 
T,jL  ,  l-  "7  ■»''■»">'•"  fo'  "toao-  .a)ent,,  and  ,h, 
"hM^h  „    ?  f '  ''"'""■  ''°'''°"''  '«'l'™.  "'IJ'"'.  caV 

Eded„°H^t"'  ';'"^='<=P"1'«=  of  Holland,  no,  no, 
■ny    alteration  m  oat  soMmenti,  either  in  te-peft  of  ,1 

??S.„,h,T'.»"V^'-  *'°^'™'  "=  ■W^.  k"  f"iiyeo„f* 

.;i„         J     "?°  *".»•'"'"  ean  answer  no  good  pnrpoje 
V^'  "'■'  l«»i°l>  in  hi,  panphlet,   which  ^haj?^,'  , 
Among  theae  ate  the  „ranje  notion    that  Mtpftt'^H™.!. 

l««er  .o  the  kZ'  it     .'  ■  T"'^  °"  the  .nbjeft,  ™ 

"igmt  mn,  ,^  it",,?  "  ""'••'"""  ''I'  •  '"ptflable,  : 
O'Tr^i.lZ  A?Z7°'  I™"'"'  "■*  »»  "igin, 
P"»nt  moment.  We  still  ,i.^  ?"'  "  ''^*  temaitaed  unai 
g^moehgood  ™,e  n  '  ,'K;  ''"k"""."""  ■*"*  •' 
*>n^  oor  opl™,.     We  ,l,.l  "™  "  *  >TO«in" 
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fight  his  own  battles.  As  to  tl^e  m^in  question,  it  is  c^  of  ff^^tSifL, 
cultyi  inrolving  points  of  primary  conseq^encet  For  our  ptrtt  we  fear 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Slare  Trade  would  be  produdive  of  the  most 
pernicious  «ffeAs  on  our  commerce,  without  efitding  the  smaUest  meliora* 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  native  Africans.  Mr*  Clarkci  though  he  calls  for 
an  immediate  abolition,  is  an  enemy  to  emancipatiw.  If  the  former  take 
plaoci  the  latter,  we  suspe^,  will  follow  of  course,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  British  legislature. 


[Mil      l' 
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Sir  Christopher  HattonUGbest;  or,  a  Whisper  to  the  Fair,     By  Simon  Susurr,   • 
.Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.     4to.     Pr.  24.     Murray.     1806. 

THIS  }eu  d'Esprit  is  intended  to  expose  to  merited  ridicule  ths  fashioM. 
able  modesty  of  the  fair  sex ;  which,  indeed,  has  become  so  remarkable,  that, 
in  public  places,  a  modest  woman  is,  generally  speaking,  only  to  be  knowil 
by  the  indecency f  and  a/f^  dejoiehy  the  decency,  of  her  appearance.   What 
can  be  a  fairer  subjoft  for  satire  ?  Notwithstanding  thisy  nowever,  it  ap- 
pears from  the   ''  Advertisement,.''  that  SimcMi^  Susurr,  instigated  by  the 
C^ioat  of  the  old-fashioned  Knight  to  compose  this  satire,  never  dared  ta 
Cttmmil  it  to  the  press,  but  absolutely  fell  a  vi^im  to  bis  dread  of  offending 
the  fair;     The  Editor  seems  to  be  almost  equally  alive  to  the  same  fears ; 
and  hence  it  is  (hat  he  has  beeii  led  to  conceal  his  name.    Here  we  con. 
less,  we  think  his  prudence  shines  conspicuous,  fof  he  keeps  uf  such  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  whole  of  th^  female  part  of  the  fashionable  world>  .or,  in  the 
is^iserable  jargon. of  the  fashionable  prints,  which  set  all  sense  and  grammar 
at  defiance, — on  the  whole  group  oifashionaties;  from  the  lovely  Philoso- 
phirs  of  the  Royal  Institution, .  to  the  fair  votaries  of  Maty  G.  Wol- 
stonecraft ;  from  the  'vegetable  followers  of  our  ntf|lern  Linnzus,  to  the 
emimal  disciples  of  the  Godwinian  School  *,  that,  were  he  known,  he  never 
eould  expe^  to  escape  the  rage  of  his  numerous  enetni|^; 

The  ruffs  2sA  fart  bin goLs  oH  Queen  Elizabeth's  dayi>  are  opposed  to  thfc 
gossamerj  garbs  of  the  present  day ;  and  very  uncharitable  inferences  arc 
deduced,  against  the  females  of  these  times,  from  these  opposite  extremes 
i^i  dress  txA^mtdressn  The  modern  fair,  however,  defend  tnenvselves  with 
cburagef  if, not  with  skilly  and, are  said  10. have,— a  privilege  w|iic(i  they 
are  very  nuu^h  accustomed  to  exercise — the  last  ^word,  Hut  the  ^ard  re- 
lists,  and  th#s,  terminates  the  debate. with" this  sage  advib€.  ^ 

*' Ah  !  do»  not  then  so  wildly  daie  I 

Ah  1  do  not  risk  a  ^ure  defeat ! —    . 
My  fair  Philosophers,  beware  \ 
^        Oie;|d,  dread  the  power  oi  latent  heat !       . 

*  Mr.  Godwin,  we  arc  happy  to  heat,  has  .become  a  good  Catholic,  and 
goes  to  mass.  This  conversK>n  is  understood  to  have  been  accoix^iished  by 
the  beauty  of  his  wife.  We  give  due  credit  to  the  lady,  and  heartily 
yOfj^ratulate  the. Pope  on  his  acquisition-.  It  Is  but  fair  to  record  such 
j;pjc2.4dibeds.  They  rerUnind  to  tlie  honour  of  the  sex,  whose  influencci 
boundless  as  it  is,  cannot  be  exerted  for  a  better  j)ur()05e. 

"Yott 


,    ■■  ^-"  Ydu  iliould  ippcar  within  tfie  lUt<: 

Atin'd  cap-a-pee,  like  qoondam  knigJit- 
The  war  is  not  a  wat  of  btn. 
Vet  ye,  like  bruiscH,  snip  to  tight, 

*'  The  bruiser,  stunn'd  by  many  a  blow. 
Falls  prostrate,  but  is  seldom  slain  ; 

With  mortal  tyeapons  man,  your  foe, 
Strikes,  and^ou  arvtr  ritt  agai^" ! 

"  Then  quick !  each  outwork  quick  replw 
In  maiden. armour  take  the  field  ; 

Nought  soW  save  voiirconqu'ring  face: 
Who  can  resist  ii  ? — all  most  yield. 

"  But,  if  you  raise,  instead  of  rear. 

Your  bulwarks,  1  must,  should  you  ftov 
■     '    "-   JuK  WHuren  in  each  female  ea^— 

Yok  ftati  *il  to  difend  tl>e  loixa,' '  . 

r     Our  Urtuls  >TiIl  not  allow  us  to  extraft  any  of  the  Noti 
.whict  ace  lefijete  with  pointed  satire,  and  with  good  s 
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/. Jn  a  poet,  feeUngy  the  author  evidently  possesjps ;  it  is  abundantly  dls. 
played  ill  most  of  his  amatory  effusions ;  nor  is  he  at  all  -destitute  of  ge- 
nius, judgnjent,  or  taste:  The  following  epigram,  addressed  to  an  ««* 
fmployed BarrUttry  is  ijyell pointed^  and  the  point,  we  believe,  is  new  also. 

r 

'*  If,  to  reward  them  for  their  various  ^vii,  '^ 

All  lawyers  go  hereafter  to  the  devil. 
So  little  mischief  dost  thou  from  the  laws,    .      ♦ 
Thou'lt  surely  go  below  «w/X^<?v/ ^  ftf a ^^."  ^ 

*  t 
A  Tribute  U  the  Memory  of  the  Rrgbt  Hottourahle  WiJIiam  Pitt,  twith  an  Etsaj 
,    on  his  Charailer  a)fd  £?idowm€niu      By  Thomas  Shirley..      Dedicated ^  by 
Permissimy    tathe  Right  H insurable  Lord^Hawkesburyy  ^c.   l^c»     8vo, 
Pp.  40.     Stockdale.     j8o6. 

IF  goodness  of  intention  be  ever  an  availably  excASe  for  ^efe^  in  exe^ 
cution,  it  certainly  must.be  admitted  in  such  a  cfise^s  the  present.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered' at,  that  a  writer  who  attempts,  >jn  a  few  pages,  to 
delineate  the  chara^f^er  and  endowments  of  such  a  personage  as  the  4ate  Mr. 
Pitt,'  should  fail  in  his  endeavotrt'.  Mr,  Shirky,  however,'  iVentitled  to 
•  praise- for  his  sentiments,  which  are  unequivocally  gobd%  *Hi&  pO^t^iyi 
too,  is  much  superior  to  his  prose,  as  the  fbUbwing  ^cin»9a  will  ctooa* 
••3ttate, 

'  '  *'  When  the  fiend  Treason  spread  her  sable  wing, 

,  ,  And  markM  Rome's  traitors  ^secretly  combine,  . 

Their  country's  hope  to  sudden,  wreck  to  bring, 
^    She  sdbght  the  gloomy  breist  of  Catiline. 


f^  He  felt  her  venom  quick  through  every  part ; 
.  •  '    He  gate  his  spirit  to  her  *.t«rn  controul  ;- 
He  felt  the  fury  swell  his  vengeful 'heart, 

And  brooding  Malice  swell  his  secret  soul.         ^  * 

**  Treason,  thp'  ploth'd  in  darkest  shades  of  ni|(ht, 

Shur^n'd,  like  nodurnal  birds,  th' approach  ol^  day  f 
But  god-like  Tully  dragg'd  the  fiend  to  light,  ,,, 
And  by  his  wisdom,  crush'd  Sedition's  sway.   . 

'^  In  Albion,  thus,  fell  Treason's  serpent  tongue 
Infus'd  its  venom  thro'  th^  giddy  crowd  ; 
With  fraudful  art  reduc'd  the  unwary  young, 
While  Fadion's  voice  grew  impudent  arid  loud* 

'*  Who  sav'd  great  Albion  in  that  dread ful  hou/?- 

When  Treason,  fed*  by  Gallia,  hover 'd  nigh  ; 

When  swiftDestrudion  threaten'd  lawful  Pow'r, 

As  the  blue  lightnings  pierce  the  troubled  sky* 


mm 
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•   •    '    ♦•  Who  sav'd  Kis  country  ?  who  her  g«a test  friend?  ** 

The  nrighty  champion  of  his  native  land,  » 

Who,  Hqav'ndirefted,  for  that  gloribus  end, 
Opposed  black  Treason  with  a  mighty  hand  ? 

"  'Twas  Pitt !  who,  great  of  soul,  and  brave  as  great, 

Quench 'd,  by  his  fortitude,  the  bursting  blaze  ;'  '   ' 

Preserv'd  the  best  6f  Kings,  the  laws,  the  state, 
Andpierc'd  the  black  recess  of  Faftion's  maze, 

'*  While  Gratitude  shall  lire,  or  stars  shall  shine  ; 
While  lifo^jfhall  flourish,  or  wide  oceans  roll. 
An  empire's  tribute^  Pitt,  is  justly  thiney  , 
•     .  And  Fame-  shall  sound  thy  praise  from  pole  to  pole/' 

^he  British  Tully  is  here  plainly  displayed  ;  birc  the  bard  has  fofiebornfe 
tDjioartray  tiie  British  Catiline.    •      •     -  ♦ 
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A  Letter  /*  a  Friend,  otcaitoned  hy  the  Death  of  the  late,  R<gkt  Honcurahlf 
WiUtam  PiiL     8\(0.    .Pp.  35,4,     Hatchard.     i^oS* 

THE  writer  of  this  Letter  is  evidently  a  pious  man,  who  seeks  to 
convince  Ministers  that,  in  gdycrnipg  the  kingdom,  they  should  not  court 
the  favour  of  man,  but  seek  to  cio  that  which  is  pleasing  to  G)d,  This 
is,  ccj-tainly,  most^  true  in  the  abstraft ;  but  fac  presses  the  point  too  far, 
and  se*?ffis''T5  thlr-JcT^al'tRe  Minister"  who  conscJentiously  makes  the  Wel- 
fare of  his  country. the  primary  obje^l  of  his  pursuits,  is  guilty  of  sin, 
and  d6es  that  which  is  offeni>ive  to  the  Almighty.  At  least  so  we  under, 
stand  him  ta  mean,  in  the  followiftg  passage  :  ^ 

"  With  what  distinclness  does  he  perceive  that,  were  a  Country  to  be 
sayedby  exertions,  neither  produced  by,  nor  direded  by  the  love  of  Gndi 
stupendous  as  they  might  be  in  their  own  magnitude,  and  in  the  evidence 
which  they  carried  with  them  of  ^eal,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  in*the 
sight  of  God  they  would  be  not  only  ujiauailingy  but  offeftsive;  th^at  should 
the  most  extraordinafry  benefits  be  conferred  on  mankind,  by  laboura 
/foondedon  the  desire  of  fame,  or  of  any  other  earthly  attainment  which 
they  sought,  and  would  *  have  no* reward  from  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven.'  " 

We.  take  leave  to  ask  the  author,  whether  if  a  Minister  who,  in  all 
'wptfts,  leads  a  good  and  Christian  lifiy  "adopt  means  for  the  defence  of 
his  Country,  which  are  perfeftly  consistent  with  justico,  and /in  no  re- 
•pcft  contrary  to  the  precepts  or  known  will  of  the  Deity,  although  tha 
«*<?  of  G'jdmsty  not  have  been  his  moti^ve  for  the  adoption  of  such  means^ 
nis  CDtukrft  can  be  considered  as  offefisive  to  God  ?  We  should  wish  to 
know  \iirhat.  part  of  the  Gospel  can  be.  brought  in  support  of  a  su^ipositionF  ^' 
which  appears-  to  as  moilstrous  in  itself,  and  repugnanrto  that  charity 
^^UicbChxifit.proached  and  pri^ised.     SaxQlyCic  desire  of  fame^  if  sought 
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to  be^  gracifie^  only  by  promotine  the  welfare  of,  an3  eonftrring  the  mii 
txttnordmary  benefit i  6n,  maiikinJ,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  ihi 
love  of  God!  Either  the  author  has  not  clearly  expressed  his  iiieamti|, 
or  he  meant  that  which  he  is  utterly  tinablc'to  justify. 

4  SympiicaLCompendfum  of  Bf[ifish  Botany  ffrm  the  Class  '  Moxandria  to 
Polygamia  ificlusifve )  \  arranged  after  the  Linn^'afi.  System t  Ctnt^mingtht 
essential  Characters  of  the  Genera^  the  specific  Chara^rs,  English  Namts, 
F laces  of  Grotwthf  Sqily  and  Situation  ;  dloitr  of  tht  FUnxtersi^Tim^  of 
Fhweriftgy  buration^  and  Reference  t&  Figures,  By  John  Galrpinej  A.L.S, 
Fr.  184.     lamo.     Bagster.     xos.  6d.     Boards^     i8o6« 

THIS  is  an  abridged  translation  of  Dr.  Smith's  work,  and  contiUM 
only  a  tabular  view  of  407  genera .  What  use  such  an  imperfe^  epitome 
cao  be  to  the  young  student  of  botany,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  coticeive,  as  he 
wilf  not  find  any  description  of  the  greater  prt  of  those  tipwers  whicB  aic 
more  common  in  our  gardens,  than  those  indigenous  to  the  countrv,— 
That  a  complete  system,  thus  reduced  to  tables  in  the  manner  here  adopt- 
ed,  would  have  been  yexy  usefol,  we  can  readily  believe,  particularly  as 
the  tables  are  neatly  exe<^ated ;  but  that  on}y  a  part  of  such  vegetables  as 
are  natives  of  Britain,  must  be  of  little  service  either  to  the  young  or 
experienced  botanist,  we  can  as  easily  determine.  Nor  do  We  think  that 
"a  Gompejodium  of  widtfiHid  terms  can  ever  be  useful  to  young  students; 
s  and  the  more  experienced  will  always  look  on  it  with  contempt.  Bosani. 
cal  science,  we  fear,  will  be  little  advanced  by  the  well.meant  laboprs  of 
tbi^Linnean  Associate,  who  may  perhaps  find  himself  better  pleased  with 
his  work  than  with  the  returns  of  public^ion. 
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FABER'S    DtfStaTATION   ON     THS     Iz6o   YEARS— AND     THE     M0HTB&7 

REVIEW. 


SIR, 


Stpckf9k»upott'TeeSy  June  /^  \%t6* 


I  HAVE  been  favoured  with  a  sigiht  of  the  opinion  entertaiticd  of' 
tny  Dssseriatidn  on  the  it6o  Years^  by  the  Editor  of  xht  Miutbfy  Rrosemt; 
and  shall  feei^  myself  much' obliged  to  you  to  insert,  in  The  AfOi^Jacohin 
Hevieruff  the  following  remarks  upon  it* 

Speaking  of  the  various  attempts*  to  Hucidate  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  St;  John,  this  person  ob^rves  : — *''How  many  have  vcnttiUBd  10  in* 
ie^ret  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  cfontained  in  these  books,  and  to  assign 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which  they  contain,  to  particular  periods 
and  events ;  and  how  remarkably  have  their  expe^ations  beeii  Msifiedby 
the  mere  progress  6f  time,  and  their  Ipfty  speculations  been  shewn  to  be 
tbe  meic  figments  of  opinion !  Numbers  of^  learned  men  have  engaged 
in  this  daring  emerprize  ;  and,  when  we  advert  to  the  wild  fancies  wluch 
they  hav€  promulgated,  we  kn<;w  not  whether  we  ihou^d  wonder  most  at 
.  .  ^  their 
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'd«r  pre^ttttption,  or  at  t^ieic  weakness.  Hitherto  all  attempts  Uppetr  to 
have  comf^etely  failed ;  and  nothing  that  was  in  the  least  degree  Mtia. 
titOif  to  tbe*maa,\>f  sett^-and,  sound  Jud|[ment  has  been  prodocecl  */' 

\}^^  1. quite  mistake  the  import  of  this  decisive  passage^  ^i^  cooi|iieii* 
tators  on  Daniel  and  St.  John  are  condemned  in  the  lump  ;  ev^iy  9Xttmp€ 
i^pears  to  have  completelj  failed  \  and  n^hing  has  been  proiiuced  4^  sU 
lattsfaAory  to  a  man  of  sense  apd  sound  ^^dgment,  hy  whtch^  I  s9ppose^ 
the  Editor  means  himself.  Thus  ard  we  modestly  required  to  give  up  m 
m,  H  wholly  abhorrent  even  from  common  sense,  the  writings  of  the 
teoerable  Mede,  the  illustriotts  Sir  Isaac'  Newton,  the  cautious  and  aeco* 
rate  Bifhi^  Newton,  and  aii  others  who  have  written  on  the  same  subje^ 
nerdy  becaitfle  the  Editor  of  The  Menahly  keviefw  assures  us,  that  he  dis. 
approres  of  them,  and  <*  knows  not  whether  w^  should  wonder  most  at 
their  presomptioo,  or  at  their  weakness."  As  for  the  rtaiom  why  their 
conuaentaries  are  to  be  thils  unceremoniously  discarded,  as  having  ''  eom'* 
fhlj  £iiled>'*  I  cannot  discover  that  he  gives  any  beyond,  his  own  /at^ 
Incept,  indeed,  the  following  one,  namely,  **  that  every  iftterpretattoo, 
which  ewry  otee  of  them  has  advanced,  is  xp  be  set  aside,  because  Mo/ne  of 
chem  have  been  mistaken  in  assigning  the  proper  date  to  the  tiSo yean.*' 
Thas  the  event  has  shewn'  that  Mede  was  mistaken  \nhii  date;  and, 
iherefire,  according  to  the  stupendous  logic  of  this  £ditor,  not  only  all 
iriioterpretations  must  be  given  up,  but  likewise  all  those  of  Bishop 
Newton,  whom  the  event  has  nt^  yet  shewn  to  be  mistaken  in  his  date. 
Unless^  however,  I  greatly  err,  neither  Mede,  nor  Newton,  nor  myself; 
nor  any  other  commentator,  ever  thought  of  peremptorily  asserting  that  the 
itSo  years  must  lieceuarHy  be  dated  from  such  or  such  a  period:  we 
merely  pitched  upon  that  which  respedivcly  appeared  to  os  the  most  fn* 
hUf,  But,  why  every  interpretation  must  ^^  appear  to  have  eompietejf 
failed/'  because  a  commentator  is  mistaken  in  a  date,  I  possess  not  criti. 
til  acmaen  enoujgh  to  discover.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  be  {>erfe^1y  • 
right  in  pronouncing  th^tJJbeJtule  hont  rf  J}aniel*  s  fourth  hast  is  tkt  Papacy ^ 
and  perfectly  wrong  in  assigning  the  date  of  /^i7/ /rfw^  during  which  the 
Saints  are  to  be  given  into  its  nand.\  His  error  in  the  latter  point  wilt 
hot  prove  him  wrong  in  his  opinion  on  the  former  point ;  and  still  lest 
caii  live  allow,  that  the-  error  in  Question  will  prove  him  wrong  in  his  in* 
terpretation  of  0//&fr  prophecies  no  way  conne^ed  with /^v  i2(>o years. '-^ 
Toe  Editor,  however^  seems .  to  have  taken  up  the  crude  iaiicy,  that, 
because  x^jwr  commentators  have  been  mistaken  in  dating  this  period,' 
tketefoire  <^  ii^-  s^ttempts  to  eUiddate  the  prophecies,  of  Daniel  and  St« 
John,  appear  to. have  tfmpktefy  failed:"  in  ^t her  words  {for  a  single 
application  of  this  argument  will  suflke),  Mr.  Mede  ius  erred  ir,i  dating 
the  1160 years:  therefore  not  only  he,  butjikewise  Sir  I«aae  and  Bishop 
Newttsn,  and  aQ  other  commentators  who  have  written  on  the  subje^, 
hm  erred  in  supposing  the  fottr  beasts y.  in  Dan.  vii.  to  symbolize  the 
fiffr  ev^ats :  for,  if  they  have  MOt  erred  in  thus  interpreting  ihefomr  beasts^ 
their  attempts  have  t^t  *^  completely  failed."  Whatever  opinion  the 
Editor  may  entertain  of  commentators^  I  fear  such  reasoning  as  this  will 
not  be  <*  in. the  k9st  degree  satisfa^ry  to  the  man  of  sense  and  sound 
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judgnoity!'  unless,  jndced^^his  seme  and  his  jtidgmeni;  resmbteiAxneiif 
tkie  ccmtriver  of  ^his  afgtement.      •        •       ;  .-    .,  •     ' 

Bitty  because  ''  hitbcrto  ^//.a.ttempts  a]j|peaf  to  hA\^  tffmpletely  ffitedyt* 
arr^we  to  conclude  ihat  Daniel  and  St.  John  are  inexplipabie  I  ^^  m 
■«i«Wi^  sajsA  the^Kditor/  Hdw^then  arew«.td  attahn.  to  a  tigi*  nncfel- 
&taoc)ing  of  them?  He  asstttet  os»-  that  he<ha$  '^  often  ^ndeatomredib 
K^rp9S  ,this  extravagaiice^  this  tjiiixotism  -  of  exposition,  thll  onWarnnli 
^ibk  liberty  of  mterpretation  ;*'  and  he  noiv  witiU  a  solemn  visage  recoili- 
4kend»ever^  attempt  to  be  laid  aside>  until  when  ?  mhy  ttntilvooie  highly  fai. 
Yoored  ]}erion  shall  recaitve  inspiratiaji  frepif  ahtrae*^  tlhit  piir\»ose;  fbthis 
'^'wonder  is^  that  Mt^  Faber  should  not  have  doubted hifftn6a|>aGicj,tinleft 
lie  had  tcceivcd  some  expreu  tllMminMhnfGrthe  furpaitJ^'Tim^oyt^o^x}^ 
ingonious  Editor^  that  no  man  is  to  undertake  to  ebcfilaia  thitf^iiiytteries  of 
prophecV,  **  without  a  ne^  light  frm  the^foumain  :^Ufisp9ratigffff'\  7/{\ly  td 
Ite  s\Jtit,'  clip  the  wings  of  many  a  soaring  eomnleiTtotory  be^  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and,  whatever  other  merit  it  may  hav^y  it  certiidly^  posses«fl| 
4lr^t  vi  gptmike  originality^  Till  now  I  had  always  nnderslbod,  that  pro4 
jrheci^s  were  renjealed  by  divine  inspiration  ;  but  that'  tbey  were  to  be  ixi 
fiaimtd  by  human  diligence  and  observation ^  by  the  study  ^f  hisioryy  and  bf 
fomfarhigi  things  that  hofve  cmetopassy  tuith  thingsfirttold^  .Thfi  Editor  oiThe 
Mo»ihi)^  Rennet,  however,,  assures  bs  (and  who  shall  dispote  the  lasser- 
•tioo  of  a  man,  who  requires  us*  td  give  up  every ifommelntatDr>  because  ht^ 
the  said  £ditof|  declares  that  u*e  ought  to  do  so  ?)^  that  this  is  quite  a 
tflktakr>  and  that  prophecy  inast  not  only  be  repealed  by  divine  inspirat 
tio^  but  mvM  be  expounded  by  divine  inspiration  likewise.  I  had  supi^ 
]»5ed^  that  St*  John's  e)&hortatfon,  to  read  and.  hear  the  words^  of 'hb 
prophecy  ^,  was  a  sufiicient  sanftron,  even  for  an  kmnspirrd  tnan  to  attempt 
to  Ikndprstaisd  it ;  more  espe(^ially  since  1  codd  '6ad  .fio  promise  of  VM(i 
jsentatorml  imftratten^  either  in  the  Apocalypse^  or  in  Daniel  ;  and  I  be* 
licve  ali  my  ^predecessors '  sijpposed  th^  sanse.  A  netv.  lights  bowerer,  ii 
jffow^  thrown  on  the  requisite  accOinp]ibhmetits^t)f  an  expositor;  and»it  it 
to  b^h<^d  tiut^.po^erity  will  pro^t  b/  the  discovery  of  the  sagacious 
Editor.  '     .  .. 

Hd'fiear4,'that  *'  ChttsUQnsdf  foreign  communions  will  be  o^ended  at 
ijic  presumptuoos  gfotiod  wh^ich  we  take';"  and  thinks,  that  **  wc  im* 
peadi  both  our  judgment  and /r^^r^/Z/j'/'  (the  mote  the  .pity)  inconfimng 
tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St«  John  as  we  do,  instead  of  taking  in 
America,  and  China,  and  Hindosran.  That  the  Papists  will  be. offended^ 
J  danbt  not  J  \)ut  is  the  Editor  so  grossly  ignorant  of  thesubj^dt  on 
^hich  he  so  perem|norily  gives  his  opinion,  as  to  require  to  be  told,  that 
there  are  Commentators  on  those  prophecies  among  foreign  Protestants^ 
wh©  app^y  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  English  commentatots 
^io?  ^China,  hrtd  America,  and  Hindostan,  however,^  ought  i*rtf/K not  to 
heUtiie^nl/y  excluded,  so  as  '*  to  obtain  no  notice  among  the  hieroglyphic 
symbols/'  Alris  1  what  would  Medcy  and  the  two  Newtons^  have  thought. 
of  such  a  critic  ?  ^  •  '-    ' 

He  contends,  that  days  in  prophecy  do  not  denote  j-a^w,  and  is  ^rssa^ 
ti^iiefil  with  the  texts  to  which  1  refer.     Will  he  be. better  pkased  with 
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Raid's -pfopkecf  o^  tl^  ^6  ^i^ks :  which,  if  understood  to  ipAk  of 
mre  Mataral  *u^^i$,  rievet  was  Accomplished  ;  bur,  if  tinders tooi  to  s{^ak 
d fnfiifttiatotfkiy  Xir  4^0  j^/^stt)  was  fally  accomplished?  Or/ if  this 
wiibnoc  .dQ)^  will  he  be  satisfied  that  tbe  iat  days  of  persectition  of  tht 
Ctarakof  Sniy««  mtati /^»jre«»rt*/*  He- se^ms  almost  to  fancy  t hit  / 
tr»  the  XhntMM  of  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  prophetic  days^  if  I  ma/ 
jodge  ht  hit  ^  ekcUmations  of  astbiiishnient ;"  otherwise  why -should 
ite  beso  {Qarvellootly  sorpriaed  at  my  adopting  the  opinion  of,  I  believe, 
s/fmy  Protestant  predefcessolrs  ?  This  shews  how  admirably  calctlldted 
lie  is  to  review  a  vrork  on  prophecy*  Mere  ignorance,  howevef,  I  can 
paoUm ;  and  even  his  petutatit  declaration,  that  ^ur  Medes  and  our  Nevt^^ 
totis  havie  produced  nothing  *•  in  the  least  degree  sa^tsfaAory  to  the 
isannof- sense  and  sound  ja<Jginent,"  I  «an  look  over-:  bnt  the  contemp*. 
tttous  kvity  with  which  he  speaks  of  *•  tht  •  strange  hieroglj^phics  of 
Daoid,  and  the  still  vtwtgir  which  occur  in  the  Apocalypse,**  desefves 
and  will  receive  the- reprobation  of  every  believer. 

Ift defying  various  assumptions  of  mine,  as  he  calls  them,  he  denied  ^ 
ySr/iJetto//^^6frf,' perhaps,  indeed,  «//fc)irjf/(«j^' (happy  ignorance  !)  fiotw^ 
ttSBOipttons,  hut  those  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  ~  If,  how. 
ever,  it  be  "  a  mere  gratis  diSum  (a  single  instance  will  suffice),  that 
ibe  feetof  the  image  branchiyig  out  into  ten  taesy  the  Jhurth  beast  nxTith  ten  horns^ 
and  tbt  apKufypiic  heatt  nvkh  setfen  heads  and  ten  hdtm^  are  designed  to  syml 
^Vijt  the  same  power ;  if,  I  say,  this  be  considered  as -a  itiere  unwarranted 
WMunptiDn,  we  roust  indeed  take  the  Editof*s  advice,  and  wait  for  ihi- 
ipiratioii*  Nevertheless  \  can  tell  him,  that  men;  whose  judgment  some 
will  be  perversely  inclined 'to  prefer  to  thdt  even  of  the  Monthl)^  Re'- 
*viewer«  Mede,  oir'Isaac  Newton,  and  *  Bishop  Newton,  not  to  mentioh 
ouiy  others,  have  considered  this  point  to  be  so  indisputable  as  to  rel. 
.(|Qiro  no  proof.  ^ 

He  says,  that   I   raaifttain   the  year  1866,  which  is  probably  the  last 
year  of  the  1260 years,  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  Millennium.     I  main- 
caianosttch  thing.     On  the  contrary,  1   stdlted  on  the  authority  of  t)<i-» 
niy,  that  ^^  years  would  elajisC  between  the  end  of  the   1^60 years,  nnS 
the  coBimencement  of  f]^f  ilf/7/^v9y;«M.     Neither  did  I  assert  that  f apery 
and  AMammedanism  would  be  destroyed  ;  or  that  Palestine  would  again  be 
occupied  by  the  Je*ws  in  that  year*     I  only  stated,  that,  if  t  nver^  right 
in  my  date  of  the  1 160  years,  which  I  presumed  not  positively  to  say  tha^ 
I  Wjis,  the  ie*vittth  'vial  would  be  poured- out  in  that  year,  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  would  commence,  and  the  series  of  events  predi^ed  in  Dan.  xu 
407-4J,  would  begin  to  be  accomplished.'   Judgment  will  then  only  ^^ 
fwth  against  the  enemies  of  God  :  a  considerable  space  of  time,  probilbly 
36  yeuKs,  will  elipse  before  it  is  filially  executed,  and  before  the  tribe  of 
Judah  is  e^pleiely  restored^ 

He  says,  that  *'  in  the  unfigurative  parts  of  the  New  Testament  the 
lestoration  of  the  Jews  is  not  mentibned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  percei*ve  ivhat 
f^tffeS  it^uxadd  be  calculated  to  produce,  St.  Paul  states,  that  the  blind- 
ness which  has  befallen  >'  them  is  to  be  removed  ;  but  he  does  not  inti. 
TOate  that,  on  their  embracing  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  reinstated  in 
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'the  tosats&iOQ  of  Palestioe."    What  it  the  purport  of  tiiit  pofitaiilte, 
mark?    Does  it  origuiate  in  tgmrmnnf  or  in  partial  infidditjf  9    It  the 
Editor  to  be  toM»  chat  the  nuwattanvf  the  Jemi  is'pedl^ed,  repettfedly 
predicted,  by  almost  eyery  one  of  tlie  ancient  PrO{»ett  \  .  Aod  does  be 
arrogantly  presume  to  assert^  tlut  ''it  is  not  easy  to perctive  what  goo4 
efe^  predidions  of  this  nature  would  be  calculated  to  pfoduoe>V  whait 
.)uisr  aeemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that-  there  should  be  mgre  fKdiStim> 
relative  to  the  restorathu  of  tie  house  oflswaelf  than  perhaps  XOsityaAirah* 
je&  nvbati^e-ver  f     Nay»  is  be  ignorant  that  pur  Lord  to««4^has  qMcially 
^t^i^^^  the  reitwati0fi\9f  the  jfe^sf    He  declared*  that  <'  they  shooU 
Jk  led  ^way  captive  into  all  nations^  and'tl^at  Jerusalem  should  be  troUen 
down  of  the  Gentiies»  until  the   times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfillei)."-* 
Hence  it  has  usually  been  ^onclude4»  that»  when  the  times  of  the  GeDtilet 
^iiftr  fulfilled  (whatever  might  be  the  precise  import-  of  the  phrase),  the 
Jews  would  <^«4^  to  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations^  andjernulem 
would  ceaie  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles*     Our  Lord  then  thought 
propery  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  promise  that  the  Jew^  shoM  be  re- 
atoied ;  but  the  Editor  of  The  MoTtthly  tUvie^  thinks,  thai  ''  it  tt  not 
ea&y  to  perceive  what  good  effeA  any  prediAion  of  this  event  "would  be 
calculated  to  produce/' 

He  thinks*  that  my  supposition*  that  the  etfccatyptie  wamau  chthedtmtb 
the  suu^  denotes,  the  church  clothed  *with'the  rightevusness  rf  Christy  is  worthy  of 
Swedeiibotg.  As  I  am  iu>t  acquainted  with  the  writif^s  ^of  that  gentk- 
pnanp  I  ktiow  tiot  his  plan  of  interpretation*  Had  the  Editor  been  ai 
well  acquainted  with  the  Commentaries  of  Mede,  Newton,  and  other 
valuable  expositors^  as  he  appears  to  be  with  those  of  Baron  S#edenboff, 
jhe  would  have  known  tha(  they  interpret  this  symbol  'in  the  niety  msmm 
which  he  takes  upon  himself  to  reprobate. .  Indeed*  when  those  emineut 
men  are  plac;ed  in  the  one  scale*  and  the  E<iitor  of  The  MoMthfy  Rentww  in 
the  other,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  .to  admire*  hh  portentous  igtio* 
ranee*  or lus  ludicrous  inertness.  , 

Your  readers*  Sir,  will  now  b^  able  to  form  i.  tolerable  esciOMite  of 
the  knowledge  which  this  writer  possesses  of  the  subjefl  on  |r^ich  h^  Jias 
thought  proper  to  deliver  his  opinion.  Had  he  read  a  littk  mote  befere 
V  wrote,  it  might  at  least  have  taught  him  more  caution*  if  not  move 

4iffiden^« 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.    S*    PABKt* 


J^    L^.TTER    TO    THfe    EDITOR    OF    THE  COMi»A«ION    TO   THE   GUIPC,  AKO 
THE    GUIDE^TO  THB  COMPANION  ;.     ANO    ALSO  OF    HI6<»ENA&OClUS, 
ay    WAY      OF     APFENDIX   '  TO      THOSE      TWO/  PUBLICATIONS,     MOW- 
UNITED    IN   ONE    SMALL    VOLUME. 

I  •  *         ^  •  . 

SIR,  .  • 

IN  common  v/ith  many  friends  of  the  iJnivcrsity.  of  Oxford,  J  ic- 
joiced  at  the  rumour  of  your  new  edition  of  the  Guide  to  the  Con\panion. 
The  rode  hand  of  innovation  has  made  havoc  of  man^  venerable  renaains 
of  ^ntiqwty,  and  were  poor  Thomas  Heaine  now.  alive,  it  would  almost 

break 


,1 

Litter  U  tie  Edkcf  rf  tii  Guldi  t(k  the  C^fkpmion^  hfc.         2pj 

^Kffk  iiit  keart  to  tee  not  eren  a  vestige  of  the  Ea«t.gatej  tlie  Old  Con. 
idt,  fiocardo  and-  the  -Tarl^  with  a  new  bridge  o v«r  the  Charweli ;  though 
k  wM  feel  some  oonsolation  In  finding  that  in  narrowness^  it  bear$  a 
doK  resemblance  to  the  old  one.        ' 

Thoogh  witdoOr  does  nor  preside  in  King's  College,  yet  rhe  same 
sahitirf  instnidiions  are  given>  and  there  is  little  danger  of  its  erdr  want^ 
ing  students.  Othet  colkges  are  oon^icd  to  inns^  and  have  their  ebW 
and  fiowsi.but  this  is  sabj^  to  no  such  InconTenience ;  degrees  are  taken 
iiooi  it  several  times  a  year*.  The  travelling  fefUows  arc  far  more  nu- 
loeroas,  and  in  proportion  to  their  number^  much  less  expensive  than  Xyt. 
IUdcliife^«  The  length  of  their  voyage,  occasioned  by  the  distance  of  their 
destiaation^  makes  them  acquainted  with  various  climates,  and  the  dura, 
tion  of  their  residence  abroad  is  fr^ndly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
In  their  inteicoorse.  with  the  people  amon^  whom  they  jAe  destined  to 
sojoQin,  they  discover  new  kinds  ot  regimen,  new  diseases,  and  new 
cum.  Some  of  them,  in(ieed,  havje  died  of  suffocation^  and  others  were 
io  die  most' imminent  danger. 

Tiut  the  coiiee*hoiises,  as  libraries,  are  not  in  tl^e  same  Nourishing 
state  Mw  as.  they  were  Cbriiiferly,  we  need  not  lament,  since'  the  cir* 
coheing  libraries  abundantly  supply  the  defeft.  One  cannot  but  deplore 
that  Radcliffe'a  Library,  though  opened  above  half  a  century  ago  with 
10  mach  parade^  is  still  a  mere  something  to  stare  at.  It  is  reported, 
tJiat  a  proposal  waa  once  made  to  deposit  there  all  the  manuscriprs  in  the. 
University,  public  and  private.  Bodies^  of  men  and  individiials  feel  a 
strange  propensity  t6  retain  what  is  given  br  bequeathed  to  them.  There 
id  an^appropriatson  of  this  magnificent  build^ing,  Avhich  will  not  intejffere 
.with  the  admission  of  Lady  Pomfret's  Statutes,  and  to  which  tlo  friend 
of  sound  sense  and  pure  morality  can  obje^.  l  would  there  deposit  all 
the  modern  plays^  forces  and  romances,  for  without  dtie^care  most  of  thera 
will  sink  into xaWivion.  Even  the  German  plays,  however  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Co.  may  do  them  in  English,  arc  very  much  on  the  decline  j  and  the 
l^rces,  including  the  woidk  of  speaking  pantomimes,  have  bot  their 
boar.  As  to  novels  and  romances,  all  the  circulapng  libraries  should, 
like  the  Conspany  of  Stationers,  be  compelled  by  Aei  of  Parliament  to 
aend copies  of  their  solid,  invaluable  publications,  in  usnm  itudiaste  juventutit. 


*  Perhaps  the  readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  ex- 
trad  from  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

;  *'  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  this  accident  was,  it  determined  our 
kero's  father  to  s^nd  his  son  immetliacely  abroad  for  seven  years  5  and, 
i^hattmiy  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  to  his  Majesty's  plantations  in 
America,  that  part  of  the  #0 rid  being,  as  hfe  ^aid,  freer  from  vice  than 
the  courts  and  cities  of  Europe,  and  consequently  less  dangerous  to.Cor- 
rupt  a  young  man's  morals.  And,  as  for  the  advantages,  the  (old  gentle- 
man  thiought  they  were  equal  to  those  attained  in  the  politer  climates  ; 
for  travelling,  he  said,  was  travelling  in  one  part  of  the  world  as  well  ^ 
in  another;  it  consisted  in  being  such  a  time  from  homev  and  in  traver- 
nog  so  many  leagues,  and  appealed  to  experience  whether  most  of  our  ' 
travellers  in  l^rance  and  Italy  did  not  prove  at  their  return,  that  they 
Bright  havcbetn  sent  as  profitably  to  Norway  or  Greenland. 

It 


ao4  iti:Trt  w««s;.  wvtew^j^^ 

It  19  sQperffaous  to  exps^tjate  on  tlie  0xten$ive  utiUtj  of  cndrfeadtog.  Tb' 
i;en)ove  the  prejudices  of  ^duC9tioQ>  to  cfeate  a  .thoroWb  coaten^t  of 
xpuat^  rules  of  condudl,  to  corre<ft  that,  taste  whicb  ia  tomcd  fiom  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Longinus^  Citero,  .and  .Quintilian  among  the  an. 
cients  v,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  and  inAoinerable  otlie^A  wmoag  |bt  mo* 
deros,  nre  very  obvious  and  promin^pt  advantages.  .  Our  young  stodeots, 
instead  of  carrying-into  the  couotry  that  classical,  logical,  ethical,  iqa- 
theniatical,  scientifical  barbarism^  which  .rendered  them  so  ^tteer-incoto. 
pany,  ^nd  so  far  inferior  ,to  the  smart  heroe?  of  the  army  and  nawy,  will 
now  learn  all  the  soft  language  of  endearment,  will  learn  to  beai^e  a  h^y 
with  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced,  and  pra^ise  all  the  art&  of  dope, 
xnent  with  secrecy,  dexterity  and  dispatch,*  vindicating  and. enforcing  the 
natural  liberty  of  both  sexes.     To  the  eminent  authors  now  aUudcd  to, 
it  has  been  sometimes  objc^^ed,  that  they  place  their  heroes  and  heroines 
in  situations  unknown  in  common  life  ;  but  why  should  not  man  aspire 
after  improvement,  and  refine  upon  those  who  have  gone  before  him  ?-— 
What  if  Mr.  G.  put  Caleb  Williams  in  difficnltics,   which  no.subjed  of 
these  realms  can  experience.     Is  not  this  proof  of  a  fertile  invention  ?— 
If  Shakespeare  be  praised  for  creating  a  set  of  beings  .of  his- own  ima- 
gination^ why  may  not  real  chariders  be  placed  in  circonastances  on* 
known  in  the  anrtals  of  the  world  ? 

'  .We  read  much  of  Auvmm;,  tliat  is,  the  art  of  frightening  and  of  being 
frightened.  A  hearer>  or  reader  of  feelitig,  is  to  imagine  the  furies''  at 
his  elbow  ;  and  Cicero  and  Quintilian  allow,  that  to  excite  terror  some 
one  may  ^l^e  raised  from  the  dead.  But  all  which  has  been  said  and  done 
tinder  this  awful  head,  vanishes  like  a  bubble  before  the  Mysteries  of 

Udolpho. 

As  the  pursuit  of  similar  studies  is  the  cement  of  friendship,  so  it  may 
also  prove  the  cement  of  love  :  and  how  pleasing  will  it  be  when  the  two 
sexes  meet>  that,  tliough  separated  in  situation,  they  have  been  united  ia 
studies  ;  and  that  the  academical  libraries  have  the  same  camtevts  with  the 
toilette  ?     The  pleasure  qf  comparing  notes  and  seilsations  will  ^oon  esta« 
blish  the  idem  velU^  and  the  J^/^m  nolle y  so  essential  to  a.  ftttmrr  indissolii* 
ble  union.     In  order  that  males  and  females  may  often^r  meet  together, 
the  happy  custom  now  prevails  of  leaving. Oxford  in  every  vacation,  so 
that  at  Christmas  and  Easter  it  is  entirely  empty.     No  one  need  reside 
more  than  «even  or  eight  weeks  at  one  time,  and  by  pricking  ^rgtr  he 
may  avoid  ledurcs  and  exercfses,  in  order  to  study  his  favourite  authors. 
The  public  examinations  will^be  an  encroachment  upon  his  natural  librrty^ 
till  the  taste  of  the  sen io/  part  of  the  University  be  improved,  till,  by  t 
^  little  management  certain  gentlemen  of  qualmish  consciences  can  be  votedf 
off.     I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  Examinands  will. carry  up  celebrated 
novels',  as  they  novv  carry  Grotius,  or  any  other  antiquated  autl^or ;  and 
thar  the  Novellist's  Maga?:ine  will  be  soon  reprinted. 
•  Hovy  much  the  axis  in  Pcrittochio  is  pi|t  in  motion,  I  cannot  exaAlf 
learn,  but  it' is  much  to  bq  lamented    that  the*c   is  no  riding-scbooU-— 
Many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  University  havCj^  at  all  tim«s^  becft 
ill  d^ng;er  from  the  waqt  of  such  an  accommodation  ;  -^nd  ©ne>  .like  lucwt 
a  non  lucehdo^  gained  the  appellatiQa  of  The  Jockey,     A  feebly  attempt 
was  mWe  about  thirty  years  ago,  hut  the  Vice-Chanqellor.  wps  nervooi 
and  timorous,  and  detected  the  yery  semblance  of  ii^ovafioo. !  It  ift 

wonderful 
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veodeffbl  that  tiiey  wha'reiain  it  cbisical  mania  should  liot  atten3%' 
QneoF;tfieir  &vourite  poets,  who  complained  in  his4<i79  that  d young* j^eiu, 
timaa  coM  not  steri  MpBtt  a  JfQrsf,  '  .    .  »* -'^        .•!  .      ♦  '  t     ^ 

,  That  the  dbdrine.  of  the  Skrew,  of  Fluids*  and  Syphons, -cOnelniles  to 
bedailyind  duly* illustrated^  is  matter  of  ^real  con&olaxion.  Ttins  t3»a 
dryness  of  morning' studies  ia  cq rr^6ted^.  and  though. the'*  experiraerfts  .ai;e 
become  more  than  doubly  expensive,  yet' the  sacrifice  o^a  few  pound«~k 
far  outbalanced  by.  the  salubrity  of  a  frequent  repetition  ;. -and,  in  order 
that  the  various  classes  may  (feel  a  laudable  emulationy  I  ^ould  recoiSA 
send  to  their  perusal. two  papers  in  the  World,  written  by  Lord  Chester- 
ield  of  dry  meoiory,  who  has  shewn  the  infinite  superiority  of  mpdirrs 
sfmposiacks  over  the  ancient,  arid  has  drawn  chatafters  which  every-^loM 
fellow  must  be  happy  to  imitate.  None  of  them  must  expci^lio  aritVe  at 
the  maturity  he  Tias  depidled  all  at  once.  The  rich  face,  the  generoos 
gOQt,  the  FalstafT paunch,  are  not  acquired  without  labour  and 'expeaeci 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  sanguine  and  too  rapid  ;■  and,  irr  -order  tint 
the  experiments  may  be  continued  without  interruption,  no  chapd  bell 
shwid  be  rung  after  dinner.  The  hotcie.stknds  should  contain  this^O£to:^ 

Acceiat  fervor  capiti  numprusque  lucernis.  \ 
And  then  some  expence  will.be  saved,  and  t;wo  candles  will^serye  ];9st^94 
of  four.  ^  :     -^^  .         -' 

To  tho^  who  feel  a  prepossession  for  p.oman  custpms,'  especially  ^udi 
48  were  a  little  subsequent  to  the  Awgu&tan, -age,*  it  will  l:M^«^tisfa6.o^ 
toSqd,  that  Sandwiches  and  pr.tes  will  answer  to  their  .prRndi|^  o(ir.4to-. 
ners  to  their  supper^,  and  that  the  festivity  may.;be*pj;glQhg^d  19  tJi^tMUcj. 

'.    .  -   Quo  signa  duces  &  castramo«;?ebant*-  •       *-      -^         *r  * 

As  to  the -statute  against  keeping  horses.  So  requisite  Jor  health '^oi 
exercise,  its  mischievous  efFe^s  are  entirely  done  away,*by  a  tfansfer  qf  tht>«* 
weful  animals  to  the  stable-keepers,  an  expedient'obvigusly  suggeste4l3j 
the  transfer  of  landed  prbpcrty,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying" poor  geqt^  • 
men  to  enrid^  themselves  by  seats  ih't;he  House  of  Commoris,^  ^  ^ 

So  many  comp^encji Jt  of  science  issde' daily  from  the  press,  *tVat  'th^pati 
is  made  smooth  and  easy,  Duncan  i\i  l^ogic,  and  Langbairi^  v\  Ethic:^ 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  ;  and  a  CornpTete  knowledge  of  modcxp  pub** 
lications  may  be  galnedfrom  magazines  at»d  rex'ie^vs  ;  and,  lest  the  nsnig. 
generation;  should  cohtraft  a  puerile  ^ffbfljon  for  the' religion 'an^cphstu, 
^utionof  thexountryj,  th?y  are  requested  to  read  Aikin's;  AamiaJ'R^vi^jv'^ 
The  Ne^y  Annijal  B^egistirj'  ^ptne  articles  m  Rees's  Cyciopaedia,  -aipd  ee!** 
▼eral  others,  ':particuWr}y  The  Monthly  Magazin;^,  Irt  tKs'  rcsp^^^  fq*. 
fifty  years, -the  proprietor  3f  The  Monthly  Review  was  imtar  omhitim'y^ 
^^t  ia  himsdG.  insomuch  that  an  odd  rrf^urarB  ofrha.niH  hrthaafcifwiAii<4 


Hebfemcocitf,  •*  whid\  flotupish  most*ih'bari«rf  ground,"  instead  of  toiU'' 
ii^  thfOBgb  Bodies  xrf"  4ivini€y,  •  thetjames  ftf  wWdfare  suffitii:nt  ttj  cr^ajte"^ 
>^nRrttgir^^hto^cinay  i;|ktT«4ilw  .dimentary  fefc^ok^;  and;  as  to  sertinons,* 
let  tkur  form  ^he«is«lver\2|M>a  tfce  models  of  Sterne,  Ducbe^  and'$eptiq|uft 

Jf  ihej  shouUdaligbt  in  ;he  terrific,4hiey  maf^irtpfyHo^Jdfth'JuhytwI^^ana* 

pthers. 


'. 


^ffbfiH,  who  hare  deplAed  the  torments  of  helU  Some  ma^  ftljui^i  fw> 
fcf  Wcitlcy,  Whitfield,  Cadbgap,  Milner,  and  Attorney  Patrick  *,  with 
tingle  sermons  written  on  different  occasions,  and  the  eompositidns  of  tlie 
^Viear  of  St. 'Mary's,  in  Leicester,  who,  in  a  system  lately  polished, 
prohibits  the  reading  of  newspapers  on  a  Sunday*  -      • 

Stiidcnts  in  law  will  be  consoled  in  the  persuasion  that  the  branches  of 
academical  knowledge,  which  the  learned  commentator  has  stated  as  so 
useful  to  them,  n^y  be  cultivated  in  a  short  time,  and  with  infinite  fact* 
Uty*  The  same  easy  method  may  be  pursued  in  their  legal  studies ;  and 
whenever  abstrad^s  and  shor;:  digests  can  be  purchased,  it  were  folly  to  wade 
through  tedious  treatises^  and  verbose  adls  of  parliament*  Every  Man 
his  Own  Lawyer  is  an  excellent  book  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  in  a  few 
^nerations^,  Westminster^Hali  will  only  serve  to  furnish  a- retreat  in  wet 
weather^  and  stalls  for  fruit- women  atnl  pedlars.  / 

A  similar  felicity  of.  abridging  labour  may  also  attend  the  medical  pro- 
fession. By  the  aid  of  fiuchan  and  a  few  others  tvly  one  may  learn  to 
pra^ise ;  and  Solomon  and  Brodismhavc  nearly  thrust  out  Boerhaave,  Van 
Swieten,  Gregory,  Cullen,  and  all  their  tasteless  admirers.  We  are  now 
and  then  told  that  a  bone-setter  does  ntore  harm  than  a  bone.breakcr; 
but,  after  the  panegyrics  upon,  the  digitalis,  and  arsenic,  we  shall  easily 
discover  that  the  best  way  to  cure  is  to  poison. 

In  stating  the  various  jK)ssibie  improvements,  I  am  fir  from  assonalog 
1^  chara^er  of  a  diflator ;  bat  as  many  diiplicates  of  the  invaliiable 
Hovels  and  roniatices  of  the  day  will  be  wanted,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
coHfget  and  individuals  will  advance  large  sums,  as  was  heretofore  done 
in  the  9ase  of  the  Penellian  Library,  many  of  the  rare  editions  of  which 
are  exhibited  for  shew,  and  will  never  come  into  general  use.     A  general 
bttt  copious  seledion  oay  be  printed  in  an  uniform  size,  and  the  appeHs- 
fion  4a  Oxford  novels  will  be  iis  familiar  as  that  of  Oxford  divinity.  The 
Delegates  of  the  Press  will  no  longer  find  tfaemseivi^s  embarrassed,  and 
their  finances  exhausted  by  printing  Oriental  books,  or  crabbed  classics : 
Iftit  a  rapid  sale  will  enrich  their  treasures,  and  establish  their  reputation 
jsmofig  all  classes  of  readers,  even  the  very  domestics  of  great  or  little 
ftmilies,  who  firitow  their  masters  and  mistresses  throughout  fasp'hs 
^^fuit*    As  fo^  the  ViceXhancellor*s  iMraxMATua,  it  always  appeared 
n>  me  an  idle  ceremony.     In  giving  sandion  to  some  novels,  he  might  fctl 
an  auk  ward  sq^srmishress  which  some  even  of  the  more  delicate  sex  are  said 
to  be  quit  of.     By  connivance  any  thing  may  be  dpne.  Mr.  Jackson  once 
fainted  sotne  Terkm  FiliU  uo^  the  name  of  Di  Honiu 

With  the  liberal  sciences  should  be  united  dancing,  fenciw  tod  tadtics. 
Thape  should  be  learnt  immediately  after  matf  iculatioo^  w^te  the  limbs 

^  Thr«  gentleman,  whose  talents  were  too  brilliant  ibr  ffce  aecoodary 
mnk  of  the  legal  profession^  became  a  burning  and  a  ahining  light  iQtte 
ehurchf  but  his  coruscatons  at  Morden  College  were  as  tnsupportaUo  as 
a.' view  of  the  noon.day  sttn.  Hia  post  meridum  b^unt  shone  kta  imenteiy 
in  $bore<iitch  Church,  and  only  shone  .once  a  fortoigiir.  Mr.  Bblte  waa 
(compelled  to  admit  this  luminary,  that  |iefai|;|it  not  he  prosecotcil  for 
non*residencc«  Mr.  Howell  may  piibliih  tliis  sa  ike  iKACt  olidoii  of  Mi 
Xetie;  to  Mf  •  £ii«A  MasetcK 


IK  8d}>pfe  fifid  pliant^  and  without  a  knowledge  pf  them  fio  i^gi^  should 
DC  conferred.     The  academies  in  and  about  London  |;i\r€  principal  atten^ 
don  to  these  important  branches  oT  education  ;   and  one  of  tlie  conduftbrsig 
inmy  hearing,  spoke  contempti^rly  of  all  teachers  who  liusicd  themselves  rn 
the  cultivation  of  t^e  mindi  (^  theif  pupils.     Such  strange  prejudices  are 
now  wearing  off;  and   many  young  'men  toil  not  in 'learning  eitJier  fc'oni- 
jwsition  or  quantity,  well  knowing  that  all  seeming  deficiencies  ate  rich- 
ly compenfeatpd  by  an  elegant  exterior^  by   an  address  totally  dt void  of 
Unmanly   diffidence.      Spouting   in    public,     and   performing   in  private* 
theatricals^  have  produced  pregKant  advantages  j  and,  though  not   very 
young,  I  hope  to. see  each  College  furnishing  its  dramatic  fJerfbrmances 
with  as  much  regularity  as  is  nd«v' shewn  in  furnishing  disputants  arui 
.prcacbers.  ' 

As  to  the  study  of  music,  and  praAice  6n  jnrtnsical  instfumehts,  littte 

improvement  can  bt  proposecf,  bccausQ  the  students  of  tne  University^  in 

general  Tiave  always  shewn  uncora-non  zeal  in  such  pursfuits.     Tie  diffi* 

caltj'  which  luany  had  to  combat  rendered  their  diligence  and  perseverance 

wore  meritorious,  though  they  displeased  some  book-wo'rms^  and  com- 

^W  them  to  change  their  apartments^     I  reniembef  that  One,  obstinate 

reader  was  driven  away  by  the  stamping,  as  well  as  fiddiing  of  the  inha-a 

bitant  above  him*     To  play  God  Save  the  King,  and  Foot's  Mintfet>  itt 

some  descrvefd  no  small  degree  df  tljmmendation,  as  it  Was  the  result  d!f 

lon^  and  laborioas  pfaflice  j '  and  a  profound  knowledge  thUs  accjutred 

will  enable  Canons  and  Prebendaries  to  superintend  and  iiiiiprote  the  choriil 

aervice  of  their  respe^ive  cathedrals.     Let  it  also  be  considered,  to  what 

a  wretched  condition  the  teachers  on  various  instruments  ttiust  be  rcdtfce^^ 

if  nofie  were  to' be  taught  but  those  wh0  are  able  rapidly  to  leam^     Be- 

sHesj,  be  it  said  in  defiance  6f  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  modfest  demeanourj 

tic  attic  conversation,  and  the  brilliartt  wit  of  professed  O^^ici^nj,  are  passed 

iflto  a  proverl>,  and  will  eminently  improve  the  acadeifiical  symposiacks^ 

.      ,  ->.  I  :m>,,vSiry  l^^'^i 

•  '  .  .  '  •  •  -"■  . 

*  •  *  >  ■  . 

'  MISCELLANEOUS, 


,-    » 


THE  ElJiNBURGH  CONTROVERSV.  . 

§ 

TO  TSIE  EdtXOA  OF  THfr  ANTI^JACl^friJf  ItfVlEW^ 


8X1. 


WHftK  I  pointed  ont  to  yoo  the  partiality  df  your  revfew  of 
Mr^  Professor  Steuratt's  Short  Statement  rf  Faa$y  fefir.  and  the  dpreliftion 
of  principle  which  that  article  seemed  to  betray;  1  did  not  exj>eA  or  wish 
yoa  to  ran  fSrom  one  extreme  to  another,  otto  poura  tofltent  kA  blackguanl 
abuse,  in  one  driicle^  on'the  jn:an  whom  yoi>  had  unduly  praised  in  «no- 
»o.  xcvuTOL.  xxir.  P  d»ir» 


2o8  '  '      .     lUiiceUaneQUs^ 

•  -       ^  '  -    -  .  -     ■■       . 

ther.^  I  wished  you  to  take  a  candid  and  comprehensive  review  of  tnc 
whole  Conttover^y  between  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  certiin  Pro- 
fessors in  their  University  ;  to  state   the  faults  of  both  parties ;  and  to 
}>estow  praise  wheresoever  praise  may  be  due.     Instead  of  this,  you  have 
given  us  reviews,  or  what  you  wish  to  pass  for  reviews,  oi  three  pamphlet i 
m  that  Controversy,  in  which  you  talk  of /o(7r  Stewart  being  ih  danger  of 
being  laughed  at  by  his  own  pupils ;  in  which  you  seem  to  accuse  him,  and 
Play  fair,  ^nd  Leslie,  oi  atheism;  and  in  which  you  have  certainly,  though, 
I  am  perfeftly  aware,  unintentionally,  taught  the /ri//r/>ffi//«  of  atheism 
yourself.  / 

But  I  beg  your  Reviewer's  pardon.     He  has,    indeed,  taught  nothing; 
for  such  a  cluster  of  unmeaning  words,  and  unharmonious  sentences,  wa?, 
}.  believe,  never  before  brought  tpgethcr,  as   that  which   disgraces  the 
i\nti-Jacobin  for  April,  from  page  399  to  ^age  411.     Stewart,  through 
the  whole   of  this  Controversy,  has  written  in  a  style  of  arrogance  and 
self-sufficiency,  which  becomes  no  nian  ;  and  which  has  given  too  much      ^ 
reason  to  ^uspe6l,  that  he  wishes  to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  his 
^nd  my  old  master.  Dr.  ^cid,  and  twine  them  round  his  own  :  but  Stew- 
art is  riot  a  man  at  whom  any  pupil,  not  a  fool,  will  ever  be  disposed  to 
laugh.     He  has  erred,  and,  I  think,  erred  widely,  in  attempting  to  apo- 
logize for  the  language  of  Leslie's  famous  note,  to  which  the  Ministers  of 
,  Edinburgh  justly  objeded  ;  but  had  he  restrained  his   passion  and  party- 
spirit  so  ^ar,  as  only  to  censure    these  gentlemen   for    their  opposition  to 
his  friend,  after  that  language  "was   e^vplained,  oi  ictT36ied,   his  conduft      | 
would  have  deserved  all.  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed,  upon  it  by  his 
fondest   admirers,  provided  he  had  treated  his  opponents   as  his  equals, 
which  they  certainly  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  candidly  allowed, 
that  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  had  a  right  to  demand  from   Mr.  Leslie 
an  explanation  of  language,  which  all  must  allow  to  be  inaccurate. 

In  this  point  of  .view,  Mr.  Playfair's  condudl  has  been  much  more  cot- 
reft  than  Mr.  Stewart  Is.     If  my  memory  docs  npt  deceive  me  (for  I  have    i 
not  his  pamphlet  at  hand),  he  admits,  that  it  became  his  friend  to  write 
such  a  letter  as  that  which  he  sent  to. the  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  and  adds, 
ih^tj  if  he   had  been  consulted,  he  would  have  advised  such  a  measure, 
though  he  would  certainly  have  dissuaded  Mr.  Leslie  froiri  making  any 
farther  concession.     Had  I  been  consulted  on  the  same  subje^,  I  would 
certainly  have  given  a  similar  advice.     Mr.  PI  ay  fair's  Letter  is,  indeed,  a 
masterly  performance,  and  exhibits,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  best  specimen 
oi'thc polemical stjle,   that    is  to  befound  on  either  side  of  thib celebrated 
Controversy.     It  is,  however,  far  from  unexceptionable,  as  you  will  rea- 
dily perceive  by  candidly  comparing  it  with  Dr.  IngHs's  Reply. 

The  condudl  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  was,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  blameless,  but  in  the  higliest  degree  praiseworthy,  in  the  steps  which 
they  Jirst  took  to  oppose  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  a  Professorship 
in  their  University,     They  have  solemnly  denied  that  they  w<fre  influenced 

*  by  any  other  motiv^/ti^an  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  reK^ion^  and  as 
jiothing  like  a  proof  has  ^en  brought  of  that  combination  into  which 
they  were  accused,  by  the  two  Professors,  of  having  entered,  no^man  has 
a  right  to  question  tljepuritj  of  their  motives.'  They  are  to  blame  only 
£t)r  not  having  stopt  their  proceedings  when  they  had  accomplished  all 
which  they  Could   reasonably  demand.      Yet  the  writings    of  Messrs. 

Stewart 


Stewart  and  'PUyTaii  have  futnUhed,  even  for  tfieir  subsi 
an  apology,  which  nothing  else,  I  conceive,  could  hnv 
those  writings  baVe  certainly  laiscd  in  my  mind,  and  i 
many  others,  suspicion  which,  when  I  last  wrote  to  yocr, 
tertain.  If  Mt.  Stewart  was  influenced  by  no  other  moii 
of  justice,  artd  a  Regard  for  (he  interests  of  science,  why 
his  hostility  to  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  after  both  tl 
1  been  obtained  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  j 
particular,  why  did  he  treat  with  insolence  and  scorn. 
Principal  of  his  College  f  The  language  of  his  last  Postsi 
3  singular  ebullition  of  passion,  when  it  isconsidcred  as  tl 
profound  philosopher,  who  treate-withgnai  coolness  and  moi 
-and  D'AIembert,  atid  Condorcet,  ar>d  all  the  otherabettoi 
Let  me  therefore  request  you;  Sir,  once  more,  to  reat 
the  thirdedition  of  Stewart's  Short  Statcmtnt  of  Fnfli ;  th 
Mt.  Dugald  Sirwari' s  Pamphlet,  believed  to  be  by  Dr.  Ii 
scrip!  10  Mr.  Sreiuarf,  Short  Statement  if  FaBi ;  Playfair's 
tbsr  of  the  Examination  of  the  Short  Statement  of  FaSt ,-  Inglis 
fair's  Letter,  fcff .  ;  and  Rimarks  on  certain  '  Passage!  ef  qn 
Mr.  DugaU  Sirwarl-i  Pamphlet,  by  Tiv.  Brown,'' Princip 
College,  in  this  University.  Other  pamphlets  have  bee. 
both  sides  of  this  Controversy  ;  but  these  are  sufficienj't 
View  of  the  principles  and  projetlls  of  the  leaders  of  the  twi 

:  '        the  two  masterly  u-ads  by  Dr.  Inglis  prove,  to  the  convi. 

I  party-men,  that    there  were  more  rhan  grounds  for  alan 

I  metaphysical  discussion,  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  are, 

i[  for  the  Professors  in'the  University.     I  must  request,  ho 

.;  review  of  this  higbly-importanr  Controversy  be  written 

iman  ;  and  if  the  reviewer  would  subscribe  his  name^to  ii 
derit  of  more  value,  as  well  as  prevent  the  different  cab; 
from  calumniating  innocent  men,  on  whom  they  choose  t 
pic  ions.  I 

tt>'  I  say  this,  because  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh  the  other  ' 


Miicellanemis. 

tStt  l^gC-S  to  be,  in  her  circunHtancra,  most  conducive  to 
this  the  Church  of  England  herself  expressly  affirma  i: 
which  Dr.  Grant  cites  from  the  Preface  to  hor  Lilj/rgy, 
«f  his  Apology.  It  follows,  that  whatever  obligation  t 
Church  of  EngJanJ  may  impojc  on  her  Clergy,  while  tt 
Mcreil  office  iPithin  the  bounds  of  her  jurisdiction,  they 
on  them,  when  a  change  of  place  brings  them  within  t! 
another  s'.und  ^Mt  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  Episcopal  Chiirch  of  Scotland  docs  not,  indeed, 
jiion-officeof  the  Church  of  England.  Still  this  fflak(s 
firence  between  the  two  Churches,  For,  is  it  probable, 
imce  can,  ari^e  from  a  Communion -office  which  was  review 
by  an  Archbishop  and  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
mtinion.office  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is,  wit! 
ration,  that  one  which,  when  drawn  up  expressly  for  her  i: 
and  approved  by  Archbishop  Lauii  and  Biihop  Wrcnn. 
have  been  composed  on,  the  model  of  the  first  reformed  ( 


a  12  Mhcellanemii,  * 

the  elements  of  bread  and  wbe  are  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Jesui'. 
Christ,  in  the  same  sense  that  *a_pifture  is  said  to  be  the  person  whom  it 
represents,  and  that  a  deed  which  conveys  an  estate  is  said  to  be  the 
estate  itself.  Consequently,  the  invocation  in  question  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Popish  dodlrihe  o^  transubstantiation  ;  and,  indeed,  with  every 
notion  of  a  corporeal  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Sacrament.— 
This,  it  is  presumed,  is  stiiC'VIy  conformable  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

By  the  Episcopd  Church,  of  Scotland,  the  wine  in  the  eucharistic  cup 
is  mixed  with  water  j  and  in  her  Communion-office  are  omitted  the  words 
which  Dr.  Grant  mentions.     The  mixture  ha>  a  reference  to  the  blood 
and  water  which  flowed  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  it  was  pierced 
oh  the  cross ;  and  tht  omissions  are  founded  on  the  explication  which  has  been 
given  of  her  dodlrine  under  the  two  last  articles.     From  that  explicatipa 
it  appears,  "that  her  doftrine  on  the  subje6l  of  those  Articles  is  the  same 
as  the  dodlrine  of  the  Church  of  England.     And  can  a  practice,  desig^d 
to  remind  communicants  of  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
deemer, make  her  differ' essentially  from  the  Church  of  England,  who 
^  las  dropped  that  praftice  I  . 

Thus  the  things  in  the  Communion- office  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Grant,  are  liable  to  no  such  objeftion  as  he 
brings   against  them.     The  reasons  for  them  would  lead,  to  a  discussion 
foreign  to  the  present  subjeft  of  dispute.     I  must  observe,  however,  that 
they  have  not  merely  the  st^mp  of  antiquity,  as  Dr.  Grant  would  have. 
at  believed  ;    they  have  also  the  stamp  of   universality    and   consent ; 
and  antiquity,  universality,  and  consent,  form  a  rule,  which,  however 
much  overlooked  or  despised   in  these  days,  will  be  found  the  best  that 
can  be  followed  in   all  matters  of  a  religious   nature.     But  although,  on 
^ihis  account,    the   Episcopal  Church   of  Scotland   may  regard   her  own 
Communion -office  with  deserved  preference  ;  yet  she  is  far,  v^ry  far  froiA 
condemning  that  of  the  Chufch  of  England.     On   the  contrary,  she  has 
given  it  her  sanftion,  by  allowing  it  to  be  used  in  several  ^of  her  congre- 
gations, which  wished  for  it.  This,  indeed,  occasions  a  diversity ;  but  itis 
such  a  diversity  as  existed  in  the  primitive  churches,^  and  obtains,  at  pre- 
sent,   in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  ;  and.  there  is  nothing  like  ex-r 
/perience  to  support  Dr.  Grant  in  saying,  that  it  introduces  divisiony  and 
promotes  confusion. 

Finally,  it,  is  indubitable  upon  Episcopalian  principles,  that  every 
clergyman  who  comes  into  a  diocese,  in  any  part  of  thcxhurch,  to  exercise 
his  office,  ought  to  submit  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
that  Diocese,  provided  .he  be  an  orthodox  B  shop,  and  requkc  no  unlaw. 
ful  terms  of  communion  ;  and  that  every  clergyman  who  does  not  this,  it 
so  far  irregular  as  to  fall  into  schism.  Are,  then,  the  Scotch  Bhhops 
orthodox  Bishops  ?  Do  they  require  no  unlawful  terms  of  Gommunion  \ 
That  they  are  orthodox  Bishops,  and  require  na  uiUawful  terms^of  com- 
iiiuniori,  is  so  evident,  and  indeed  so  generally  allowed,  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  What,  therefore,  Dr.  Grant  s^ys  with  respe^  t9 
Chaplains  to  English  faftories  aiid  congregations  in  foreign  countries,  and 
Bishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church,  applies  not  to  the  situation  of 
himself  and  of  his  brethren  in  Scotland  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  principles  which  he  and  they,  as  Episcopal  Clergymen  pirofessj  they, 

■*,'■.  arc 


Notwithstanding  this  state  of  separation,  which  u 
principles  I  call  schismatical,  Dr.  Grant  intimates  with 
tion,  the  English  Bishops  think  very  well  of  him  and  c 
Scotland.  But  how  well  soever  the  English  Bishops  may 
them  on  other  accounts,  1  take  it  upon,  me  to  affirm,  wi 
contradifiion,  that  they  think  not  well  of  their  condufl 
What  Episcopalian,  indeed,  who  knows  and  values  hi; 
can  think  well  of  acondufl,  by  which  groundless  dii 
and  the  cause  in  which  he  iiiu&t  be  interested  is  weakenei 
rhe  Bcotn  of  its  exulting  enemies  i  Of  so  great  import; 
of  the  Church,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  solemn  ii 
which  the  Son  of  God  offered  up  to  his  heavenly  ¥iii 
before  his  sufferings  and  death.  And  are  those  clergy 
ainbassadors  who,  instead  of  pursuing  mi^asures  which 
■■nion,  labour  to  find  out  pretexts  for  perpetuating  d 
Grant  is  determined  to  aft  this  part,  I  hope  there  is 
Clctgyman  in  Scotland  wh9  will  follow  his  example. 


DR.  CIOFX-^VEBBUM  SAT — AND  THK  ANTI- JACOl 

Dix  in  vaiis  Atticam  hos  riif  thgauliam 
Did  I  not  tdUyou  that  they  arc  Attic  elcgHnci 


I  inclofc^  you  a  letter  of  which  I  only  conjeflure  1 
the  North,  as  there  is  no  post. mark  upon  it.     I  have  ha 


^  ■     '        . 

In  answer  to  an  inyiiry,  whether  Mr.  Dr^/Hgwes  fsooldhare  a  degi?ft 
^Oxford. 

f 

AU  pretended  saints  love  upper  criut :  their  avarice   and  ambition  am 
insatiable.     As  tp  the  spiritual  tr^d^sman  you  mention,,  you  piajr  assure 
faixn>.  that  h^  will  never  be  graduated  in  ihiu  University.     Did  fie  never 
hjear  of  Glasgow^  or  ithe.Lake  of  Geneva  f     Let  him  dive  in  the  latter,  or  . 
go  to  the  shops  of  the  former,  for  what  be  w:ants  and  doth  not  deserve.    ( 

V .  • » .  ^  •  •  ,1  am  sorry  for  W 's  bad  health ;  but  ii^uch  more  for  his  haying 

i^troyed  his  usefulness,  by  herding  with  wolves  in  slieep's  clothing* 

The  Principal  wishes  you  muchielicity^  ^.%  dot]i  youjs,  &c.    ,  . 

3^b  ^3>    *77'-  JOHN  AtLENv 

'■■      f 

REVERENp  SIR, 

l^leiwr  did  the  Antu Jacobin  Review  so  ofiend  my  ieelingSji  and  thosa 
iof every  dispassionate  reader,  as  by  the  admission  of  your  lat?  letter. 
Your  ungentlemanlike  attack  upon  a  woirthy  tutor  in.  Oxford,  h  meaO) 
and  reduces  you  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  pugilistic  race.  One  would 
fancy  he  and  you  had  been  competitors  for  sora6  sitiiation,  and  so  your 
hatred  remained  aita  mente  refositum^  In  St»  Mary's  I  have  h^ard  you,  and 
likewise  the  said  Vice.principal  :  talents,  and  sound  theological  know, 
itd^i  greatly  preponderated  in  the  gentleman  who  is  now  honoured  with, 
your  sknderbus  ^ffiisions^  I  belonged  to  a  college,  equally^  IB  not  more, 
^espeftable  than  your  own.  No  aulite,  therefore,  is  now  advising  you 
to  follow  peace  with  all  men  (especially  pious  and  well-informed  persons). 
As  to  holiness,  your  deeds  piove  you  to  be  one  of  those  who  pdy  on  the 
effusions  of  a  bigot  ted  persecuting  mind,  for  in  place  of,  and  as  a  substit 
tute  for,  the  amiable  and  genuine  fruits  of  Christianity, 

Calvin,  I  believe^  procured  the  death  of  Servetus.  An  horrid  proof, 
Sir,  of  a  similar  persecuting  temper  do  your  produftions  manifest.  Un- 
less you  will  humble  yourself  to  make  the  amende  honerahUy  let  me  take 
the  lil^erty  of  telling  you,  thzx  you'll  be  damned  to  e'oerlaitin^Jf am ;  to  be  de, 
spised  by  all  Sensible  people  whilst  you  breathe,  and  your  memory  held  in 
ifctestatioli  and  abhorrence  when  you  rot,  will  assuredly  be  yoar  \ou 

If  Mff  C.  of  Oxon,  be  not  culpably  mild — if  he  be  nor^  to.  an  excess, 
in  the  habit  of  ^passing  over  insults,  and  covering  scoundrels  with  the 
Christian  mantle  of  forgiveness — he  will  bring  y-ou,  my  dfcar  Doftor, 
qr^ef  the  pa^srs  of  some  ofthe  harpies  of  the  laws,  l^atus^arefit  the  ItmO' 
ies4;  and  a  mpst  egregious  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  religion,,  politeness, 
aye,  (Cven  of  cofODaon- civility',  is  exemplified  in  your  produdtion$.  -And 
that  once  u§efu)  pub}ijcation,  the  Anti- jacobin  Review,  will  soon  be  dis^ 
continued /rr^^y  mihij  by  several,  if  scrawlers  like  yo\i  are  ])ermitted  so  to. 
defilij  its  pages,  t^et  reason  and  religion,  operate  on  your  mincl^.  1 1*- 
secch  you;  then,  instead*  of  i)eing,  as  herctofbrcj  a  ntiisapce.  as  an  uticalw 
tiva(ed  Croft j  you  giay  have,  probably,  the  satisfbdilnr  of  tef:pffling# 
J[rmi^ul fields  \'    ^  ,        . 


POETRY. 

ELIJAH'S  WANTLE. 

(VIDE    5EC0NO   eH+prE«,,    iE«ai«>    ■OftE  or 

WHEN  by  rh'  Almighty's  dread  omawi 
ttiJAH   (calkd  from  Israel's  land). 

Rose  in  the  sacjrd  fldmci 
His  Mantle  goad  Elijah  Cangltf, 
And  wiihthe-  PH^hct'»  spiw  ft«i«lit« 
Het  second  Sope  becana.     ^^ 
In  Pitt  our  Israel  saw  combined. 
The  PainoE  heart,  che  Prophet's  mind, 

Ei.ijAH'».«fiJrithere; 
Now  (S3dMv«se!;  ibM  Spirit'i  M&i, 
No  confidence,  no  hofic  it  left, 

Fori)oEtisa*'»na«r. 
Gbsnyille— to  aid  tBy  Trcas're  Cuw 
A  portion  of  hii  Mantle  claiin, 

Pitt's  jan'noui  ardouBfrd:: 
^Bove  sordid  self  rewire  to  i oar, 
Amidst  Excheqjiei  gol^  be  poor. 

Thy  wealtli>  a  Nation's  weak 
Fojc— if  on  tfiee  some  remnant  fall, 
fhe  shred  may  to  thy  mind  rccal 
Tho«*hoar«  of  l0ud.delute  • 
When  thy  unliallow'd  lip.  oft  prids-i 
itie  glorious  fabric  iraitara  lai.ri 

■On  ajarbon's  fallen,  Scale. 
TTiy  soul  let  Pitt's  e«mplc  fire. 
With  Painot  zeal  thy  tongue  inspire, 

SfHte.  of  thy  GaUic  kareit ; 
And  teach  thee,  ia-tby  iMemt  4*f 
His  Form  of  Pray T  {if  thou  oans-tpi^) 
'  O  Bare  my  Coimry^  He»rei\  r 

WiMDHAM — if  e'er  thy  sorrows  Biavr 
At  private-loss,  or  public  woe. 

Thy  rip^^braw  unbei^ ; 
TeanwceCMAK,  £mitd«  shed, 
flif  hatred  ^ift'd  not  wi«k  tb»  dca^. 

And  Pjn  wa»  once  thy  friend. 
,     Thtt  Envy  bid  thee  ma  to  mourn  t 
H<^  the»  fail  Mantle  i^  to-woa^ 
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Of  funeral  honours  rob  his  corse# 
And  at  his  virtuea,  till  thou'rt  hoarse^ 
Like  the  Greek  Cynlt  *  rail. 

.   Illustrious  Roscius  of  tl>c  State, 
New  breech'd  and  harness'd  for  debate> 

Thou  wonder  of  thy  age !! ! 
Pettt,  or  Bitty,  art  thou  hight  f. 
By  Granta  sent  to  strut  thy  night. 

On  Stephen's  bustling  stage. 

Pitt's  'Chequer  robe  'tis  thine^to  wear^ 
Take  of  his  mantle  too  a  shpre, 

'Twill  aid  thy  Ways  -and  Means ; 
And  should  fat  Jack  and  his  cabal. 
Cry,  "  rob  us  the  Exchequer,  Hal!" 

'Twill  charm  away  the  fiends. 

Sage  Pa LiNURUs  of  the  realm. 

By  Vincent  call'd  to  take  the  helm^ 

And  p}ay  his  proxy's  ^  part. 
Dost  thou  or  star,  or  compass'  know, 
Can*st  steer  aloft,  or  hand  below. 

Hast  conn'd  the  seaman's  chart  i 

No !  from  Pitt's  mantle  tear  a  rag. 
Enough  to  serve  thee  for  a  flag, 

And  hoist  it  ^n  thy  mast ; 
Beneath  that  sign  (pur  prosp'rous  star) 
Shall  future  Nelsons  rush  to  war^ 

And  rival  vidories  past. 

SiDMouTH — though  low  that^head  is  laid 
That  caU'd  thee  from  thy  native  shade. 

And  gave  thee  second  birth  ; 
Gave  thee,  the  sweets  of  power  and  place. 
The  tufted  robe — the  gilded  mace. 

Arid  rear'd  thy  puny  worth : 

Think  how  his  mantle  wrapp'd  thee  round ; 
Is  one  of  equal  value  found. 

Amongst  thy  new  Compeers  ? 
Or  can  thy  cloak  of  Amiens -stuflF,-* 
Once  laugh 'd  to  scorn  by  blue  and  bufF, 

Hide  thee  from  Windham's  jeers  ? 

When  fadion  threaten'd  Britain's  land. 
Thy  new  made  friends— <-a  desperate  band. 
Like  Ahab  stood  reprov'd; 


■Ml    ..    I  :\  ■ 


♦  Thcrsites.        +  An  obsolete  word  for  **  calkd.'*       "J  Hawick. 
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Pitt's  powerful  tongue  their  rage  coald 
His  couiuel  sav'd,  'mitlst  general  wreck. 
The  Israel  that  he  lov'd. 

Yes,  hononr'd  Shade!  whilst  near  thy  G 
ITic  leiier'd  Sage,  and  Chieftain  bravej  ' 

The  votive  marble  claim  j 
O'er  thy  cold  corse — the  public  tear, 
Congcal'd,  a  crystal  Shrine  shall  rear. 

Unsullied  as  thy  Fame  1 ! 
rw««Af«rfA,  1806.  ^        ' 

AH  APDKESS  FO&THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TH^  LITERAX: 
masons'- HALL,     MAV  8,  tSoS. 

Written  and  recited  by  william  thomas  fit: 

NOW  many  a  fleeting  year  has  pass'd  a^ 
Since  first  my  muse,  wiih  unambitious  lay. 
Was  eager  to  proi^^te  your  gen'rous  plart. 
Which  succours  merit  and  ennobles  man. 
Each  step  you  took  some  obstacle  arose — 


Give  i  freBfif  VtrStjre  to  the  arii  plafrt, '     •         •  - 

And  make  thtf  face  of.Nafilre  simie  argaih  !'  '        ^ 

So  shall  your  bounty  thtse  darlr  mansions  chber. 

Warm  the  cold  heart,  and  charm  away  the  tear  j .  i 

Bid  genius  to  new,  flights  of  fancy  soar, 

Science  rejoice,  and  learning  piiie  no  more  ! 

The  muse's  heart  with  inspiration  fine,. 

Tyrtacus  like,  to  strike  the  patriot  lyre— 

The  poet,  arm 'd  in  Englaiid's  sacred  cause,  \ 

Courts  not  the  feather  of  a  vain  applause  ;  .  .     ..  ; 

Kot  prone  to  flatter  pow.'%.  er-pow'r  oppose,        '  \ 

I       And  only  hostile  to  his  country's  foes  \  \ 

i.iite  Hartftibal^  heswtars'eterhalihate 

To  him — ^the  epjtosite  of  all  that's-great  j* 

Each  tear  th^  Tyranc  draws  fijoir.  viErcuc'scye^      - 

A  watchfol  angel  registers  on  high  ; 

And  in  the  awftfl  record  will  appear*. 

The  tyrant's  groan  for  groan,-  and  tiear  for  tiear ! 

On  servile  nations  let  the  despot  tread. 

They  well  deserve  the  yoke  who  bow  the  head';  ^ 

Yet  freedom  shackled  sinks  but  for  an  hour. 

The  spring  con'fib'd  accumulates  its  power ;'      '  ' 

Thus  real^  erislav'd,  by  sad  experlepce  wise. 

Must  in*  the  end  on  their  oppressor  rise  ; 

The  chain-cato  oifly  gall  those  slaves  who  yields 

The  bold  find  safety  in  the  teniecf  field  ! 

There  freedom's  sons  can  never  lose  the  day. 

Unless  like  cowards  they  themselves- betray  ;f 

Fate  leaves  this  choice  for  ever  to  the  brave — 

A  life  of  honour,  or  a  laurel'd  gravel 
X        And  brings  these  bright  examples  to  our  sight. 

To  die  like  N-f  jlsok  !  or  endure  like  Wr  jcht *• 

Amohg  ourselves  we  often  may  contend, 
A  watchful  jealousy  is  freedom's  friend  ; 
Th'js  sudden  storms,  and  elemental  strife. 
Leave  purer  air  to  renovated  fife  : 
But  never  let  the  foe  presume  to  find. 
Amidst  oui^  party  feuds  one  traitor  mind'; 
Invasion  would  unite  each  heart,  each  hand. 
In  onegre^t  cause— dur  King  and  Native  Land  J 
And  were  our  bulwarks  of  the  sea  sur^ast,^  .       . 

And  Gallia's  legions  on  our  plains  at  last ; 
Though  they  escap'd  our  vengeance  on  the  wave. 
Here  they'shoUld  (ind  their  everlasting  grave. 


♦  Whether  the  gallarft  Capcain  Wright  has  fallen  a*viftini  to'TOR.TURB, 
or  still  drags  out  a  mlsenable  existence  in  a  French  pHson-^hisf  crael  treats 
inent,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  dignky  M»itH  whi^frh  he  defied 
the  malice  of  a  tyrant^  tmve  nor  been' s^uft^efttlf'fafrDiij^ht  btfbi^  the  public 
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....  -Tiom-  ^foArt. 

Ti^  dreadutl  t^iiunph  of  a  pe9ple  f/ee  ; 
^V'ile,  'midn  the  wreck  of  ^urupe,  &tand  ug^f 
^y  .Gallic  violbncCf  or  Pru&slan  i'tjiud  ; 
^hoijobiy  icel.thfti  Monai^cm's  wkohgs  tbe 
,   ._  Atach'd  by  ev'ry  virtue  lo  his  Tiirone ! 

And,  a!  their  Naral  Hero's  tiophied  ihrine, 

*  Thej"  swsar,  by  all  ihjogs  hiuv-ao  and  diviK 

*  By  all  that  bad  mean  fear,  and  good  adore  I 

*  No  fifrei^  tyrant  shall  pollute  our  &hore. 
KsicLAND  hersdf  will  Ek(;lakd's  cause  matati 
Aud  prove  that  Nelson  h;is  not  diLxI  in  vain  i 

tThc  three  linesmarte'd  ••  •  ar:  taken  fiotnoneofi 
logucs.] 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

IN  the  present  state  of  Foreign  and  DotQercic  Poll, 
tbifg  is,  3t  ir  were,  in  suspense,  and  public  expedtatio 
rumours  of  Peace,  it  would  be  alike  presumptuoui  iind 
ukeuur  usual  succinft  view  of  the  political  world,  wii 
data  on  which  to  found  reasonable  conclusions,  A  i 
Frajice  i^  certainly  on  foot ;  and  we  f.hall  ooly  remind  i 
Mr,  Fox  standi  solemnly  pledged  in  the  Putilic,  not  to  :  : 
tht  honour  of  the  Qii^titry.  If  he  redeem  this  pledpi-,  ani 
eluding  a  Peace,  at  once  honourable  and  securCj  ani  wii  : 
pedot  permanency  as  a  Peace,  concluded  at  this  per  i 
afford,  he  will  uniiucstionably  descfvc  the  thanks  of  the  \ 
Dnquestionably,  he  will  receive  thcia.  Should  a  Pea  •■ 
which,  we  confess,  we  do  not  expefl,  we  »hal]  examine 
I  I 

\  ' 
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iliip  from  the  lieavy  expcnccs  to  which  he  would  be  satjcftcd  W  the 
determination  of  the  House,  to  bri^g  him  to  trial  in  Westminste*-Hall 
and  not  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Pe^rs.  So,  will  Lord  Henry  Petty'b 
declaration  stand  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  country  ;  and,  if  he 
do  not  aft  up  to  it,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  which  catjnot 
be  very  favourable  to  his  public  charafter.  Great  as  the  injury  done  to 
the  /Noble  Viscount  has  been,  signal  should  be  the  reparation :  this^tiM; 
nation  expeft — and  this  the  nation  will  require. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  scandalous  condoft  of 
most  of  the  public  prints,  in  commenting  upon  an  affair  of  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy, and  of  the  greatest  consequence.  We  have  heard  much  on  this 
atrocious  business-— for  a  more  atrocious  attempt  to  calumniate  unspotted 
virtue,  and  to  degrade  illustrious  rank,  has  seldom  been  made ;  but  wc 
know  too  well  our  own  duty  to  do  that  ourselves  which  wc  condemn  in 
Others.  We  trust  that  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  Bxnple  Jusiice  will  be  done 
to  all  parties.  The  matter  has  now  become  so  public,  that  the  fullest 
investigation  roust  take  place;  and,  when  the  falsehood  of' the  iufai^ous 
charge  shall  havQ  been  completely  demonstrated,  ht  the  wretdies  who 
preferred  it,  whatever  be  their  stations  in  life,  be  dragged  before  the 
public  tribunals  «f  the  country,  and,  after  receiving  the  punishment  dot 
to  their  crimes,  be  devoted  to  .the  execration  of  every  hofiest  man  it 
contains.  To  the,  illustrious  objed  of  this  horrible  calumny,  the  country 
has  indeed  great,  very  great  reparation  to  make  !  If  she  be  injuied  her. 
self  in  the  most  sensible  point,  -<he  sordid  prints  of  the  day  are  as  sScnl 
as  the  grave ;  and  not  a  voice  is  up.raised  in  her  favour  !  ^But  no  sooner 
is  a  charge,  the  most  monstrous,  the  most  improbable,  preferred  against 
her,  than  it  becomes  their  iiuty  forsooth  to  deal  forth  their  insinuations  to 
their  readers,  and  to  render  it  atopic  of  public  conversation,  and  of 
public  comment !  Englishmen  should  blush  at  such  condud  {  It  is  dis- 
graceful alike  to  the  couhtry  and  to  the  age ! 

There  is  still  one  other  point,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a //^^z/ nature, 
that  requires  a  word  of  notice.  A  most  horrible  tombination,  of  a 
most  unnatural  kind,  has  been  deteded  in  this  kingdom,  implicating 
persons  of  rank  and  consequence  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  foul  business  will 
be  sifted  to  the  very  bottom,  and  that  the  result  will  prove  that  the 
scales  of  justice  are  still  holden  with  an  even  hand,  and  that  no  subjeft 
of  a  British  Monarch  is  abo*vt  the  laiv  I 


THE  PICTONIAN  PROSECUTION. 

WE  have  not  been  able  to  continue  our  account  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary prosecution,  in  the  present  Number,  from  having  returned  two 
of  the  pamphlets  (which  we  had  borrowed)  for  a  particular  purpose,— 
Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  express  our  satisfaftion  that  Mr.  SulliV'an  has 
been  able  to  make  an  affidavit,  in  complete  contradi'dion  to  that  of  Dr. 
LvMCtf  :  and,  consequently,  in  repulsion  of  the  charge/preferred  against 
him.  If,  however,  we  had  been  in  that  gentleman's,  place,  we  should 
have  preferred  a  civi  aaion  to  a  criminal  mfrmationi  as  it  would  have 
affyi^*^^  <he  defendant  au  oj^portirokt/.  of  putting  in  a  plea  of^justifica. 


Hon,  Which  he  cannot  now  do.  ^  Two  more  aftfons  liave  been  brought  ta 
the  same  caose  ;  so  that  it  wtH,^  at  least,  afibrd  a  plenti^l  harvest  for  the 
\kitjtn.    Some  friend,  or  agetit  of  Mr.  Ft^tLARTON",  las  endeavoured 
to  frighten  our  Publisher,  by  threatening  to  send  him  to  NenjugatCy  for 
tk'//^^  which  appeared  in  onr  last.     But  that  Gentleman  may  be  assured 
tiat  DO  threats  of  bis  shall  deter  as  from  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
oar  duty ;  and  we  shall  certainly  resume  our  review  of  the  various  pub- 
lications respeAing^his  prosecution,  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  pamphlets 
adverted  to  ab6ve.     As  to  the  lihil^  we  to«k  all  possible  ^ains  not  to  write 
one  in  this  case  ;  and,  if  we  know  aiiy  thing  of  the  law  of  libels,  there 
js  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  charging  us  with  having  writtch  one.— 
Indeed  we  never  will^  knowingly,  offend  the  law;  but  ,Mr.  Fullar. 
TON  and  the  law  are  not  yet  identified  ;  and  we  may  offend  the  former 
without  violating  the  latter.     In  this,  however,  we  have  no  interest,;  no 
conecm,  no  objeft  whatever,   but  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  ;the 
promotion  of  justice*    We  know  neither   of  the   parties,  not  even   by 
*«i|ht.   We  have,  since  our  last  Number  appeared,  seen   a  letter  from 
Trinidad,  of  May  5,  containing  in  account  of  the  proceedings  of.  the 
Coyemor'and  Council   respefting  the  prosecution  of  General  Picpon, 
before  whom  it  was  pr<^edi  that  tortureAs  authorized  and  commanded  by 
the  law  of  Spain,  prevalent  in  the  Island,  ,and  was^aftually  inflided  before 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Pi  crow  at  Trinidad.     So  much  for  the  case  of 
"Mrs.  FuLLAR ton's  frotegiej  the' am'raBle   znd  interesting  Miss   Lokjisa 
Caideron  ;  and  so  much  tot  the  verdict  of  that  English  Jury  who  deter- 
mined that  torture  was  not  legal  in  Trinidad!  / 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

•  r 

THE  author  of  a  still-born  work,  entitled  "  The  Forest  Pmker,'^ 
mistaking  the  attention  paid  to  the  subjedl  of  planting,  for  that  of  the 
supposed  *•  merits"  of  his  book  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  has-  ad. 
dressed  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  in  which  he  requires  the  Reviewer  to 
teach  him  his  errors.  Had  he,  indeed,  presented  himself  as  an  honest  in- 
quirer into  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  economy,  he  should  have  had,  most 
willingly,  every  possible  assistance  ;  and  might  have  consulted  the  notes 
and  observations. made  on  trees  at  various  places  and  seasons,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  regions  of  eternal  snows,  to  that  of  a  tropical  sun;  But 
tie  boasting  jargon  of  presumptuous  ignorance,'  which  styles  itself  the 
'"  advocate  of  truth  and  nature,"  is  however  too  conteriiptible  to  merit 
ihe  attention  of  any  man  of  real  science  j  and,  had  the  author  noldis. 
played  profound  knowledge  of  the  modern  arts  of  q^iackcry,  by  grossly 
and  cunningly  perverting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Reviewer's  words,  in 
order  to  draw  from  them  an  unmerited  approbation,  and  puffoSKis  bpok, 
that  Letter  should  have  met  the  cpntempt  its  gasciiinading  ignorance  .de- 
serves. The  Reviewer's  rigid  impartiality  inducM  him.to  confine,  his 
censures  merely  to  the  book,  by  candidly  avowing  his  belief,  that  the 
author's  ^*  w<z«»«/ njjcthcJd  "  might  be-as  good  as^ny  other  woodman's.— 
It  was  not  designed  to  assert  any  thing  b^t  fadls  k'no\va  by  the  Reviewer  ; 

and 


iod  it  wU  ttieiefi;>re  *takM  Ibr  granted  that  the  iUithor  poslessed  mtsadai 
fomeif  ftufficient  to  cut  th<  bcaoch^  of  trees  ^  bat  it  was  jsore  than  insu 
«uuiu4  that  he  did  -noi  possess  kiAit^dgs  sufficient  t9  insti'iifl  ofthers  in  tba< 
aitf  and  that  his  skill  was  entirely  mechankal^  acquired  by. habit.  Ttf 
decline  giving  exrra^  froin  such  a  tissue  af  invidious^  v^igqe  declama.« 
^oo,  was  an  a  A  of  compassion  to  the  author  and  our  readers.  As  a  *'  cbeaj^ 
defence,"  however^  we  shall  here  refer  him  to  spme pages;  as  atpageij, 
his  ignorance  of  authors ;  pages  zt*!,  £dse  opiuio^ns  ;  p>'^es  50,  5Z1  54-5, 
lidfie,  absurd  sheer  nonsense ;  f^^  619  trite ;  pages  62,  66^  70,  grossly  ^Ise 
and  ignoraftt  2  pages  78^  i  lo^  childish  falsehoods ;  pages  1 26.7,  ridiculous 
Terbugey  and  pompous  nonsense  ;  page  140^  mechodistical  rant,  and  most 
pprnicioos  advice  ;  page^  149^  151-2,  ialse  assertions,  quibblo^  on  words^ 
and  tacit  confessions  of  inability  ;  page  i  ^6f  a  contradidion  of  page  7S; 
paee  157,  avowal  of  incapacity,  or  mismnnagemenc ;  pigcs  170- 1,  re« 
petitions  of  errors  $  pages  1 74-55  method  of  growing  skip. timber,  bj 
Qud^ing  the  spreading  branches  of  one,  ^xivc  o£F  all  the  others  around  it  at 
a  tangent !  In*v'ultainfelix  *vit^e  'vitalia  nxidet.  The  author  has  here  been  at  a 
lat$  for  a  siobjeifl  of  abuse,  or  a  mean^  of  displaying  his  own  fancied  su« 
petiprityi  and  has  accordingJy  produced  an  ibsiird  plan,  too  silly  evea 
tor  the  projeds  of  a  schooLboy.  Pages  zo5>  zio^  false  notions  and  idle 
bombast  I  but  at  page  215  occurs  a  most  peinicious  and  ruinous  advice, 
urhiiph  merits  the  severest  reprobation.'  Indocd,  out  of  270  pages,  it 
would  be  di:£cult  to  find  one  noexceptionably  gooJ.  With  tlie  vain  pre> 
ten6f.on$  ahd  quackery  of  the  author,  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Re* 
yie^rer  to  interfere,  and  he  thus  Anally  dismisses  the  book  to  its  irapeud- 
ing  oblivion,  consoling  himself  that  the  ''Forest  Pruner,'*  (perhaps  the 
wriiicr  meant  Forest  Tree  Pruner)  is  too  contemptible  to  effedl  any  serioui 
]n^ut*|r  to^thc'tiflibfT  of  the  United  Kit^gdottot*  » 

We  have  received  from  Dr.E.  a  Pamphlet ^  a  FrospeSusy  and  a  Letter^ 
the  two  last  of  which  only  we  have  vet  been  ab^  to  read.  The  Letter  con- 
tainsi  many  judicious  and  excellent  remarks ;  and  the  Plan  there  alluded 
to,  as  £ir  as  we  can  judge  from  its  obje^j  is  deserving  of  A  possible 
ciacowagement,  and  has  our  mo&t  bearcy  wishes  for  its  success*  The 
Pamphlet  shall  be  read  with  attention;  alad  reviewed  with  impartiality •— 
The  Do(£ior's  former  publicattonfi,  to  which  he  alludes,  we  should  be 
^la<l  to  receive. 

The  Lsmdon  Chemical  Society  are  informed,  that  their  con^BUnijCatitxt 
cannot  be  inserted,  unles3  paid  for  asan-advextisement* 

We  do  not  remember  to  hav«  ever  seen  the  Domestic  Fharmatqf^ia^  laea. 
tioned  \>y  W.,  N, 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  polite  letter  from^he  latelUgeaC 
Editor  of  *^  Gleanings  from  Zimmerman'^  Solitude."  We  still  retaia 
ou^  strong  objedion  to  the  expression  which  we  censured,  which  vishso^ 
lute  ninsensey  as  Used  by  the  translator ;  but  we  acknowledge  our  ouiissiofi 
to  mention,  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Translator^  and  npt  with  the 
Editor  of  xbt  Gleanings.  We  highly  approve  of  the  alteration  proposed 
by  Mra,  B.  »and  wiU  h^re  suggest  that  those  translations  4te  incoyaiparably 
the  b^it,  in  which  rht  spirit  0/  &e  origifiail  ,i$  preset ved^vitbvvi  a  sexvite 
adhet^nce  to  the  letter. 


'  j»l 


THE  ,  ' 

ANTI- JACOBllsr 

» 

Review  and  Magazine, 

For  JULY,  1806, 


I     ■!        "        •         '        ■  •  •  1   ■        ■        r    111   • 

0  magna  vis  Veritatis,  qua  contra  hominum  iogeniuna^  Calliditat^, 
Solertiam,  contraqtie  fi6tas  ooiuium  insidias>  .facile  %t,  per  se  ipsa, 
defendat. 

CICERO* 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Thpreient  State  of  Peru:  comprising  its  Geography^  Topography y  Na» 
turat  History^  Mineralogy^  CorrLmercey  the  Customs  arid  Manners  df 
its  Inhabitants^  the  State  df  Literdturi^  Philosophy^  an4  the  Arts ; 
the  Modern  Travels  of  the  Missionaries ^"^in  the  heretofore  unexplored 
MounUJUTCous  Territories^  isfr.  istc.  the  whole  drawn  from  Original 
and  Authentic  Documents^  chiefly  written  and  compiled  in  the  PeruViati 
Capital ;  and  embellished  by  Twenty  Engravings  of  Costumes^  fefr.  - 
410,     Pp.490.     2l.'2S.     Phillips.     1805. 

w 

THIS  vol unjc  as  the  Editoi"  informs  us  in  hj3  Preface,  is  com- 
piled from  a  Spanish  periodical  publication,  entitled  "  El  Mer- 
curio  Peruano,'^  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  which  was  printed  atLima, 
and  was  discontinued  in  the  year  1796,  sb  that,  in  fad,  the  work 
Ought  to  hAve  been,  entitled  the  State  of  Peru  in  the  Year  1795.  It 
consists  of  detached  essays,  on  the  subjetSls  specified  in  the  title-page>, 
which  certainly  contain  much  fnformation,  but  which  suppose>  in  the 
reader,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  ipines.  of  Peru 
Wng  an  bhje<Sl  of  general  curiosity,?  the  following  stateinent  of  their 
number  and  produce  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

'^  From  the  above  statement  it  results,  that  in  the  eight  intendencies 
into  which  the  Vice-royalty  of  Peru  is  divided,  there  were,  in  the  year 
179 19  sixty -nine  serviceable  mines  of  gold,  seven  hundred  aod  eighty. 
feor  of  silver,  four  of  guicksilver^  fpi^r  of  coppery  and  twelve  of  lead  1 

no.  xcvii.  vOki*.  xxjv*  '  Q  at 
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at  the  same. time  that  twenty-nine  gbld,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-eigfit 
silver  mines  hadj  by  various  accidents  and  casualties^  been  rendered  un- 
serviceable.  In  this  statement  the  mines  contaiped  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quko>  and  in  the  Vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  although  these>.domains 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  Peruvian  territory,  are 
not  comprehended.  / 

«*  During  a  space  qf  ten  years,  from  the  commencement  of  1789,  the 
above  mines  yielded  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
marks  of  gold,  twenty.two  carats  fine.;  and  three  millions  sevjen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  marks  of  silver*. 
In* the  year  1790,  the  silver  mines  yielded  four  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventeen  marks  of  that  metal,  being  an  excess  of 
thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  marks  over  the  average 
produce  of  the  ten  antecedent  years. 

**  It  would  appear  that  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  much  more  produftive 
than  those  of  Peru,  'since  in  the  above  year  of  1790,  which  was  far  fjom 
being  reckoned  one  of  the  best,  five  thousand  and  twenty-four  mark^  of 
^o\df  and  two  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy. nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  marks  of  silver,  the  produce  of  the  wines,  were 
coined  in.the  Royal  Mint  of  Mexico  ;  the  proportion  6f  silver  was  con- 
sequently in  the  rati6  of  more  than  five  to  one  greater  than  that  afforded 
i)y  the  Peruvian  toiflcs/'  ,     • 

« 

But,  as  far  as  ^e  can  judge  from  the  systeni  of. mining  described  in 
this  work)  the  mines  are  by  no  means  well  managed,  and  might  with 
care  be  rendered  greatly  more  produi^iw.  But  it  appears  that  neither 
the  African  ^acks,  nor  the, Spaniards,  are  capable  of  working  io  (be 
mines  ;  alid  that  none  but  the  natives  can  bear  the  labour. 

**  The  negroes  in  Peru  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  labours  of  the  mines. 
A  residence  alone  in  the  rigid  climates  of  the  mountainous  territory  ren- 
ders  thehi  incapable  even  of  domestic  service.  Their  compleiuon  under. 
goes  a  change,  asd  becomes  of  an  ashey  paleness.  The  greater  part  of 
them  fall  .sick  and  die.  A  thousand  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ 
negroes  instead  of  Indians  in  the  gold  iijines,  even  of  the  Province?  of 
La  Paz,  ^c.  where  tfre  temperature  of  the  air  is  warm  and  benign  ;  but 
the  results  have  been  invariably  fataL  Whether  it  be  that  the  particles 
of  antimony  which  fioat  in  the  mines  operate  more  forcibly,  and  wit^  a 
greater  malignance,  on  the  temperament  of  Africans  ;  or  that  the^mecha* 
nical  labour  of  ascending  and  descending  with  heavy  loads,  by  the  ori. 
fices^of  tfie  mines,  is  more  painful  to  them  ;  or,  lastly,  that  thjs  em- 
ployment is  repugnant  both  to  their  strength  and  inclinations  ;  it  is  cer- 
^  taip  that  this  class  of  individuals  cannot  be  resorted  to,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  "people  a  mine.  *  v 

^^  The  Spaniards  are  little  qualified  fqr  this  task.     I  have  seen  many 
lobost  young  men,  the  greater  part  of  them  deserters  from  the  sea  service, 


'  *  The  mark  of  gokl  being  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  tw^y-fire 
jHftstrcs^  and  that  of.  silver  at  eight  piastres ;  the^  total  anoiiRC,  w 
aterUog  npj0!iaey,  of  fte  produce  of  the  mioes,  jduxiog  the  above  ten  year(| 
vtU  be.&tipd  to  haye  h^  of  tbe  ralue  o£  jm^^^^^^ 


"the  prtsent  Sme  of  Peru. 

Vho,  ixing  aftt/atedeithEr  by  necessity,  or  by  aVai^ 
kelvesroihe  different  laboais  of  the  mints;  but  Wl| 
time  forced  to  discontinue  the  pursoit,  through  a  failnt 
and  strength,  and  in  consequence  of  the  suSerings'to  wl 
exposed.  A  few  yean  ago,  a  Peruvian  undertoolc  to  h| 
the  deserters  frDm  the  Spanish  ship*,  and  to  send  tJwj 
territory  of  Huarochiri,  where,  by  liis  direction,  they! 
Ipdged  and  engaged  in  the  operatiani  of  the  mines, 
was  able  to  resist  for  the  space  of  four  months  ;  those  i 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  employment,  overwhelmed 
The  Mestizos,  whether  through  pride,  or  for  reasons  c 
aibility,  do  not  apply  themselves  to  this  painful  career,  ] 
elude  in  one  word,  the  Indians  alone  are  able  to  mainb 
The  Indtan,  I  say,  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  climes 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  mines  are  generally  situatei 
laied  to  work  them." 

The  country  of  Peru  b  from  twelve  to  fifteen  h 
length,  and-one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadtli.  It  has 
and  is  bounded  in  the  rear  by  th?  Great  Cordillera,  a 
hitherto  unexplored.  On  the  north  its  territory  is  ' 
and  iDocccssible  mouatains,  extending  to  the  isthi 
and  on  the  south,  ,a  vast  desert  separates  it  from  the  t: 
Its  commerce,  indepcndcDt  of  the  produce  of  the 
little  imponance  ;  and  indeed  the  writers  from  w 
this  woric  is  compiled  seem  to  have  little  disposiuoo 
raged  or  extended. 

"  From  the  above  details  it  may  be  colleAed,  tfaa 
Peru  have  to  seek  riches  in  the  bosom,  and  not  pn  the 
earth.  All  those  that  the  mineral  kingdtmi  can  produc  : 
in  abundance  within  their  confines  ;  alum,  copperas, '  ar  I 
basaltes,  and  sulphur ;  the  cope,  a  species  of  black  li^  < 
asphaltom,  while  it  has  a  defeA  easily  to  be  correflei  , 
with  other  substances,  thai  of  burning  the  cordage  i 
maritime  purposes,  instead  of  pitch ;  copper,  lead  am 
and  pre-eminently,  gold  and  silver,  the  general  instru  : 
in  every  description  of  commerce."    ■ 


The  agricultural  resources  of  Peru  arc  si'ill  moi  i 
commercial;  and  these  writers  contend,  that  they   :  ; 
ofcxtension.    Thechief  ground  on  which  they  r(st  I 
proposition  is,  the  thinii$ss  of  the  population,  whic  , 
toty,  is  stated  not  to  exceed  fourteen  hundred  thousi  i 
more  than  sixty-two  souls  to  every  square  league  of  ■ 
in  1551  an  estimate  was  ukcn  of  the  population,  it  ■ 
nuixiaie, 'it  amounted  to  eight  iniUiom,  two  hum 
thousand  Indlam  akmc ;  but  as  this  included  that  \  1 
which  hqw  constitqte  the  Vice-royalties  ^of  &ot 
Ayres,  it  does   not  cnabte  us  to  ascCTtun  what 
Peiu  wu  at  ihat  period.     It  is  pcrfcSry  evident,   1 
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variety  of  circumstances,  that  it  wasinfinitcly  greatpr  than  it  is  at  pre- 
scrit.  -  The  small-pox,  which  was,  imroduced  in  1.558^  provfed  very 
destrudlive  to  the  natives;  the  violent  labours  in  the  mines;  theim- 
Hioderat^  use  of  spirkuous  liquors  j  and  the  oppression  under  which 
the  natives  labour  in  respeft  of  personal  service;  are  the  principal 
causes  assigned  for  the  depopulation   of  the  country.     That  these 
causes  vj?ere  greatly  instrumental  in  producing'  this  deplorable  effeft 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  byt  when  we  are*  gravely  told  by  these  writers, 
that  "  it  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of  all  uncultivated  and  savage  na- 
tions to  be  extinguished  by  a  proximity  to»  and  comnrunication  with 
those  that  are  civilized  and  enlightened,"  we  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  their  ignorance  or  their  assurance.     True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  if 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  people  are  bent  on  the  extermination  of 
their  savage  neigiibours,  and  introduce  among  them  every  means  of  de^ 
struftiorh,  without  fortifying  their  minds  against  their  pernicious  efFcfts, 
their  exdn^ ion  will  very  naturally  follpw.     But  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  contiguity  to,  or  adlual  communication  w^ith,  a  civilized  nation, 
can  produce  siicb  a  consequence,  is  a  notion  too  grossly  absurd  for 
any  mind  but  that  of  an  idiot  to  en^cr^a]n  for  a  moment.     In  order  to 
supply  this  defc6l  of  population,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded,- 
•tio  less  than  eleven  millions  of  Africans  have  been  irnported  into  the 
Spanish  Colonies  in   South   America,  from  their  first  conquest  in 
1517  to  the  year  1790.     The  cruelty,  however,  exercised  on  these 
miserable  beings,  -lias  constantly  destroyed  such  numbers  of  them, 
that  the  race  would  be  utterly  extindt,  but  for  the  fresh  importations 
which  annually  take  place,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand.     The  ac- 
count of  Limj\,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  .of  its  various  establishments, 
occupies  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  volume;  but  contains  little 
that   is   calculated    to   satisfy  curiosity,  or  to  excite  interest.     The 
ladies  qf  Lima  are  not  Icssjas/iional^ly,  nor  less  extravagantly  disposed. 
It  seems  tlian  those  of  London,  as  the  following  complaints  of  a  man 
"who  had  an  extravagant  wife,  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Lima^  may 
serve  to  demonstrate. 

•  '^  To  you,  gentlemen,  as  true  lovers  of  the  country,  I  h^ve  recourse 
for  counsel,  and  for  relief  from  the  anxieties,  sufferings,  and  perplexities, 
iX^hich  oppress^  and  drive  me  to  despair. 

"  I  am  a  reputable  and  well-disposed  man,  very  much  at  your  service, 
gentlemen,  and  wedded  to  a  lady  ot  great  judgment  and  talents,  according 
to  vulgar  report ; — well  born,  .of  a  gentle  disposition,  possessing  many 
graces  and  accomplishments,  and  endued^  with  a  rare  wit.  A  certain 
friend  of  mine,  a  great,  observer  in  these  matters,  has  npticed  in  h"r 
twenty-five  different  modes  of  laughing,  and  more  than  forty  of  looking. 
As  a  proof  of  her  vivaciry,  he  says  that  he  has  never  seen  h^r  either  gap© 
or  stretch  herself,  notwithstanding, she  has  passed  four'nights  in  succes- 
sion without  sleep.  In  short,-  she  is  a  precious  pearl,  and  the  theme  of 
all  the  assemblies.  '  v 

**  We  will  now  fake  a  view  of  the  reverse  of  the  medalHon,  which  I 
shall  describe  with  all  possible  fidelity.     This  same  nymph,  so  ^mo^^$ 

^  .  and 
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The  present  State  of  Peru.  i^g 

^  -  •  ■ 

and  gifted  with  so  many  choice  and  exalted  qualities,  is  the  catise  of  my 
principal  torments,     I  have  a  settled  annual  income  of  little  more  than  a 
thousand  piastres,  to  which  certain  perquisites,  usually  denominated  bji 
evil-disposed  persons  mnnos  puercas   (illicit  profits),    being  added,    vsx^ 
revenue  may  be  estimated  at  two  thousand.     I  sincerely  wisl^  that  I  had 
millions  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  my  spouse  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  more  than  I  have  mentioned.     Now   tp  proceed  to  a  recital  of  my 
troubles.     She  never  misses  a  play  ;  and  at  the  bull  feasts  she  must  have 
her  gallery  provided.     In  the  winter  season  come  the  excursions,  and  the 
extra-excursions,  to  the  mountains  ;    the  promenades,  and  the  extra-pro- 
menades, to  the  banks  of  the  Amancaes  river  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
she  must  set  out  to  see  the  tower  of  Atocongo,  otherwise  the  house  would 
be  thrown  into  disorder.     In  the  summer,   the  evenings  are  passed  at  the 
I  p/omenade  of^  fiedra  Li$n,     She  regularly  bathes  with  a  female  com- 
panion, and  after  having  quitted  the  bath,  takes  a  store  of  the  refresh- 
ments and  fruits  that  are  hawked  about.     The  regular  meals  within  door$ 
are  not  on  that  account  a  jot  diminished. 

"from  time  to  time,  we  keep  the  festivals*  of  Lurin,  that  of  Sari 
Pedro  De  Chorrillo,  the  one  which  is  celebrated  at  Bella  vista,  those  of 
San  Christoval,  Santiago  Del  Cercado,  and  the  other  peregrinations  with 
which  you  are  well  acquainted,,  without  reckoning,  once  a  week  at  least, 
a  day  fixed  by  one  of  her  companions  for  ^n  excursion  to  a  garden  orplanr 
tation  in  the  vicinity.  Not  an  ecclesiastic  takes  the  religious  habit,  not 
a  nun,  nor  a  monk  even,  the  vows,  but  she  is  the  first  to  hasten  to  the 
ceremony.  At  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  masses  of  the 
new  year,  her  devotion  is  incredible ;  she  scarcely  sleeps  on  those  days> 
that  she  may  not  lose  any  of  these  holy  assemblies.  But  what  deprive? 
me  of  all  patience  is  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  rambles^  and  not  sa- 
tisfied with  them,  she  never  absents  herself  from  a  public  execution.  She 
knows  to  a  minute  when  a  capital  punishment  is  to  be  inflided  on  one ; 
when  another  is  to  whipped  ;  and  on  tnese  mornings  she  rises  early,  makes 
a  hasty  breakfast,  and  we  set  out  for  the  square.  I  have  not  yet  done:  , 
When  one  of  the  lottery  clerks  passes  by  the  house,  during  the  few,  hoi#rs 
she  is  within  doors,  ^he  calls  him  in,  and  after  a  long  chit-chat  aboiH 
the  chapces  past,  present,  and  to  come,  stakes  on  four  numbers  at  the  least, 
which,  wfth  as  many  smaller  adventures,  amount  to  eight  piastres  per 
month: — *  pajy  them,  my  souly*  she  repeats,  addressing  herself  to  'me; 
*  I ha*ve  net  any  loose  cash  about  me!*  One  d^y,  to  my  great  misfortune, 
•she  had  a  hit ;  but  such  was  the  concobrse  of  female  visitants  and  their 
attendants,  to  partake  of  the  treat,  and  so  mahy  the  presents  distributed 
on  the  occasion,  that  X  may  say  proverbially,  the  tart  cost  me  a  loaf^  or, 
in  other  words,  I  was  obl^ged  to  make  considerable  disbursements,  the 
hundred  and  twenty -five  piastres  gained  by  our  fortunate  adventure  not 
sufficing  to  defray  thf  expence^.  i'hese  things  torment. me  not  a  little; 
but  who  is  capable  of  resisting  a  lady  ?  '  * 

'  "  As  the. fruit  *pf  our  marriage,  we  have  three  little  boys,  whpse  rearr 
jng  is  cpnfided  to  the  nurse,  and  to  a  certain  female,  the  bosom  friend  of 
my  vi^ife,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  house.  We  wijl  leave  this  suhjedt  of 
the  children,  however,  till  another  opportunity, .  ^$  the  discu^ioii  womU 
}ead  us  too  far,  and  proceed  ^o  qu^  more  immediate  objeft. 
f '  I  have  already  mentioned  my  receipts  and  revenues' ;  we  c|iall  now 
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8ee  what  are  tiie  f^vpenditures.  ^  The  rent  of  the  bouse  ^mounts  to  fbqi 
hundred  and  fifty  piastres:  and  still  the  lady  is  not  satisfied,  b^ause  the 
parlour,  she  observes,  {s  too  small  for  country  dances.  The  oirdinary  expences 
of  house^keeping,  in  eating  and  shoe.leather,  are  not  less  than  a  thousand 
piastres.  ^  The  extraordinaries  of  calash  and  mule,  promenades  and  visits, 
exceed  six  hundred.  Here  then  we  fin4  somewhat  more  than  the  twq 
thousand  piastres  which  I  am  able  to  scntpe  together  witK  all  my  intel- 
ligence. But  how  are  we  (o  be  clad  ?^  And  how  are  the  physician  ai4 
burgeon,  who  make^  at  least  a  hundred  visits  in  the  year,  some  for  the 
iying.in,  others  to  the  mgther,  and  others  to  the  baby,    to  be  paid^ 

'    According  to  a  computation  I  have  made,  on  an  average  of  five  years, 

•  fo}xt  faldellins  are  required  for  the  summer,  and  at  least  two  for  the  winter, . 

in  addition  to  which  last,  a  thousand  supernuqierary  dresses  are  needed^ 

because  xhst  fal4ellin  which  served  for  one  occasion  is  not  to  be  brought 

out  in  a  hurry  for  another.     How  is  all  this  to  be  discharged  ?  And| 

^  ifinally,  where  are  the  means  to  pay  the  goldsmith  who  renews  the  ^i 
fashions,  the  tailor  who  invents,  changes,  and  re.changes  them,  and,  more 
specially,  the  merchant  who  delivers  to  my  wife,  on  credit,  the  satins, 
plushes,  velvets,  &c.  ?  I  am  truly  so  perplexed,  that  1  know  how  to 
turri  myself.  The  commodes,  the  canopy,  the  ornamental  paper,  and 
the  dial  which  stands  oi^  the  table,  are  still:  unpaid  for.     I  owe  more  than 

,  the  one  hali"  of  the  amount  of  the  calash,  for  which  I  bargained  two  y^r§ 
ago,  and  which  is  already  in  a  ruinous  condition.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
whole  of  the  fashionable  hammock  in  which  we 'now  sleep,  my  wife  hav- 
ing given  the  other  to  her  bosom  friend.  I  own  I  know  not  how  much  to 
the  tailor,    shoe-maker,    washerman,   cigarre-maker,  poulterer,  peruke, 

'  maker,  to  my  barber,  and  to  how  many  others  ^-I  cannot  say*  All  I 
know  is,^  that  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  account  at  the  house  of  the  shoe, 
maker,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  piastres^ 
for  shoes  for  my  blessed  spouse.  I  appeal  to  your  conscience  and  good 
understanding,  gentlemen  :  what  would  you  do  under  such  embarrais* 
ments?  Affbrd  me  your  advice,  &c.**  '  . 

'  We  have  a  long  description  of  the  Indian  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Pcru^  their  customs,  manners,  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  but  no  part 
of  it  is  sufficiehtly  curious  to  induce  us  to  extradt  it.  Tlie  reowindct  ' 
of  the  volump  is  filled  with  topographical,  meteorologicalj  biographi- 
cal and  other  essays,  such  as  may  naturally  be  expe;aed  to  appear  in 
,a  periodical  putlication.  In  the  Appendix  is  given  an  accouHt  of 
the  expeditions  of  certain  missionaries  into  tjie  mountainous  territory 
adjacent  to  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christi- 
anity, in  which,  however,  their  success  appears  to  Jhayc  borne  a 
^ery  small  proportioatp  their  zeal.  ^ 

This  book  assuredly  contains  more  particulars  respefling  Peru  than 
can  be  colleSed  from  any  preceding  ^work  j  but  wc  think  Ithatthejr 
tnigV  have  been  abridged  with  advantage,  and  Yedticed  intd  a  mucn^ 
smaller  compass.  An  asscmblagcjpf  detached  essays,  wjitbout  connec- 
tion,' wanting  the  foitn  of  regular  narration,  and  conveying  no  dis^: 
tinS  idea  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which,  and.tlie  remains  of 
.y^hpse  i^abitaftts  it  ;iescribeS|,  are  ^ot  of  sufficient  impprtance  to  be 
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sveUdd  into  a  quarto  Tokiine.^  Indeed,  we  ncvet*  read  »  book  that 
vouU  sttfier  so  tittle  from  abridgment.  Among  many  inaccurate  ex*- 
pressions^  we  observed  the  word  kgerity^  which  is  Jiot  £ngiish ;  and 
*^  Fortuitotis  accident^^^  which  is  a  Pleonasm. . 
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Stri^ura  upon  an  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  by  Francis 
Plomden^  Esq.^  or  a  Justification  of  the  Conduff  of  the,  English  Go^ 
vernment  in  that  country ^  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  to  the  Union 
ofQreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

(Continued^  from  page  135.^    ) 

AS  no  period  of  Irish  history  affords  such  strong  indications  of 
that  deep-rooted  disaffe£lion,  which  is  inseparable  from  popery^  under , 
a  Protestant  state,  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  Mr.  Plowderi,  witl^  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  a  bigoted  partizan,  has  gtossly  falsified  ir,^  for  the 
,  purpiose  of  palliating  the  barbarous  outrages  and  cruelties  of  his  felloMT 
vohries.     We  should  make  some  allowance  for  his  attempt  to  excul- 
pate them,  if  he  had  not  unjustly,  and  contrary  to  historic  truth,  striveil 
to  throw  the  odium  and  criminality  of  their  condudl  on  the  Protestants^ 
whose  total  extirpation  was  the  main  objefl  of  that  dreadful  rebellion, 
J'aised  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  year  1641. 

For  the  same  purpose  he  utters  unfounded  calumnies,  and  the  fnost 
scurrilous  abuse  against  Charles  I.  and   the  Marquis  of  Ormond,, 
though  the  tragical  e^d  of  the  former  was  in  a  great  measure  occasion-  r 
ed  by  their  treasonable  machinations,  which  were  long  and  ably  resisted 
by  the  wisdom,  the  valour,  and  magnanimity,  of  the  latteri 

This  very  excellent  writer  lias  vindicated,  in  the  most  satisfadbory 
manner,  the  Government,  andithe  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  has  re- 
futed the  calumnies  which  Mr*  Plowden  has  uttered  against  them,  and' 
against  these  illustrious  personages. 

Though  it  has  been  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
respe^able .writers f,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  experienced  the* 
utmost  lenity  and  indulgence  from  Charles  I.  and  their  protestant  fel- 
low subjefts,  Mr.  Plowden,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  raalces 
the  following  assertion,  in  his  Historical  Review,  voh  i.  page  135: 
'^  And  it  is  incontestible,  that  such  at  this  time  was  the  prevplence  of 
the  Puritan  party  in  Ireland,  such  their  arrogance  ferocity,  and  power^ 


^  By  mistake^  in  our  last  Number^  the  word  eonclnded  was  printed  ^ 

f  See  Lokl  Clarendon's  History  of  the  State  of  Ireland  before  the 
T«Mli6iH  and  Sir  Gerard  Lowther's  speech  oft  the  trial  of  Sir  Plielim 
Q'N^ilji  in  State  Trials^  and  Carter)^  Ormoad,  and  Temple's  Ukh  rebeUkoDu 

-      0^4  such 
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such  their  avowed  hatred  to  the  Catholics,  and  such  their  still  dissem* 
bled)  but  a£live  enmity  to  royalty,  that  the  most  serious  apprehensioos 
of  an  immediate  general  massacre  or  extermination  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Catholics  were  generally  entertained  throughout  the  king- 
dom *."       -  ^ 

In  page  141,  he  says,  "  Thus  at  last  was  the  whole  body  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  nobility  and  gentry,  compelled,  for  self-preservation, 
to  unite  in  a  regular  system  of  defence ;  which,  to  this  day  is,  most 
unwarrantably  ancl  unjustly,  styled,  an  odious^and  unnatural  rebellion.^' 

^he  judicious'  author  of-  these  Sn  idiures  justly  observes,  ^*  Now  a 
Stronger  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Puritans  cannot  be  produced 
than  the  historical  fa£^,  that  they  were  obliged  to  foriti  a  coalition  in 
Parliament  with  the  Catholic  party ;  and  to  join  hand-in-hand  with 
them,  iii  measures  of  opposition  to  government,  and  their  struggles 
against  the  King's  Prerogative."  He  quotes  the  following  passage 
ifropa  JLcland,  ^hose  credit  Mr.  Plpwdeh  adipits,  by  frequently  quot- 
ing hipj :  *  The  Catholic  Lords,  and  those  Protestant  Lords  infeflpd 
vvifli  the  puritanic  spirit,  also  joined  in  their  measures  of  opposition  f 
tp  Lord  Strafford's  administration.*  And  Leland  says,  b.  v,  p.  y^, 
*  But  the  co^liti9n  of  Puritan  and  Popish  paftizans  was  made  for  no 
Othpr  purpose,  nor  can  their  party  be  suspedled  of  any  other  design, 
but  that  of  seizing  the  advantage. of  the  confusions  in  England  J.' 

When  tlie  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Irish  Papists  proceeded  to  ex- 
terminate Protestants  of  every  description  ;  and  yet'in  their  manifesto, 
ivhich  they  soon  after  published,  they  6a)r,  that  they  are  ready  to 
yielu  up  at  his  Majesty's  command  all  those  forjs  and  places  which  tHcy. 
Tiad  seized.  When  a  course  should  be  taken  to  secure  thdhi,  and  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom,  his  only  true  and  obedient  subjetls^^againsl  the 
faSlious  and  seditious  Fur i fans.     Leland,  b.  v.  p.  122. 

The  author  of  these  3tri6lures  observes,  '*  when  therefore  this  wri- 
ter asserts  (p.  135)  that  such  at  this  time  was  the  prevalence  of 
ih^  Puritan  party  in  Ireland ;  such  their  arrogance,  ferocity,  and 
power;  such  their  avowed  hatred  to  the  Catholics  (their  parlia- 
mentary associates),- and  such  their  still  dissembled  but  aftive  enmity 
tp  royalty,  that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an 


♦  Mr,  Plowden's  inconsistency  on  this  point  is  very  glaring ;  for  in  pa^e 
J  20,   he  says,  that  the  Catholics  were  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  one 
Protestant.     The  Puritans  formed  but  a  small  portidn  of  the  frotestaHts; 
how  then  copld  the  Catholics  have  any  apprehensions  of  an  immediate 
general  massacre,  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  Puritans? 
+  They-  continued  to  do  so  till  the  eve  of  fhe  rebellion, 
%  Mr.  Plowden  says  in  page  131,     ^*  The  Pqritans  dreaded  the  loyalty 
more  than  the  religion  of  the  Catholics  ;  but  by  fei^iecuting  them  on  the  . 
seone  of  religion,  they  attacked  their  means  of  supporting  the  royal  cause, 
and  associated  all  other  Protestants  with  thexpj  whilst '  they  could  thos 
mask  their  batteries  against  the  throve.'' 

imm^iate 
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immediate  general  massacre  or  exterminatidn  of  tiie  whole  bbdy  of  the 
CathoHcS)  fiis  work  becomes  an  absurd  and  mischievous  romance,  and 
not  an  history."  As  to  their  fears  and  apprehensions,  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  who  look  an  active  part, in  support  of  the  constitution,  during 
that  dreadful  rebellion,  observes,  in  his  very  excellent  answer  tb  Peter 
Walsh's  scandalous  letter  ;  "  The  Irish  Papists,  in  their  former  and 
latter  apologies  for  the  horridest  of  rebellions,  have  not  to  this  very 
day  (within  any  of  his  Majesty's  dbminions)  even  pretended  publicly 
any  other  cause  for  their  rapines,  murders,  massacres,  and  treasons, 
but  what  resolves  itself  into^^ari  and  jealousies.  .  And  if  their  passions 
|)e  the  same,  it  is  to  be  feared  their  wills  are  not  altered.  And  if  their 
wills  be  the  same,  nothing  under  God  can  prevent  the  efFedts,  but 
want  of  strength." 

We  give  i\\€  following  extraft  from  this  very  excellent,  wri^ei^  in 
which  he  shews  the  real  cause  of  U^is  dreadful  rebellion. 

'  The  clergy,'  says  Leland,  *  by  whose  influence  these  violent  proceed* 

ings  were  diredled,  were,  by  their  numbers  and  their  principles,  justly 
alarming  to  Government.     They  swarmed  into  the  kingdom  from  foceign 
seminaries^  where  they  had  imbibed  t|ie  most  abjedl  amd  pestilent  opinions 
of  the  papal  authority.     Seculars  and  regulars  alike  had  bound' themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  papacy  against  the  whole  world,  to  labour 
for  the  augmentation  of  its  power  and  privileges,  to  execute  its  mandates, 
and  to  prosecute  heresies.     The  whole  body  aftcd  in  dangerous  concert, 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  Pope,  and  subjeft  to  the  orders  of  the  congre- 
gation ^ip^^srg^flr^/yzf^^/dV,  lately  screded- at  Rome;  and  many  of  them,  by^ 
their  education  in  the  seminaries  of  Spain,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  that  monarch  :  habituated  to  regard  the  insurrei^ons  of  the 
old  Irish,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  most  generous  exertions  of 
patriotism,  and  taught  to  detest  the  power  which  quelled  the  spirit,  and 
establisbed  a  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dignity  and  pre-emin-, 
ence  of  their  countrymen.' 

",But,  as  this  pifture  has  bfeen  copied  by  a  Protestant  divine,  I  refer  , 
my  readers  to  the  original,  namely,  the  Narrative  (throughout)  of  Walsh,, 
the  Irish  Franciscan  Friar,  who  was  present  in  Ireland  at  the  time  these 
transaftions  took  place, 

"  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Mr.  Plowden's*  mode  of  writing  his-i 
tpry  is  rathei:  a  novel  one ;    and  my  observation  is  confirmed,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  compiled  his  history  of  this  memorable  reign  : . 
for  he  begins  by  informing  his  readers,  in  a  note  to  p.  11 3,  that  tney 
must  give  very  little,  if  any  credit,  to  all  the  reputable  historians  of  that 
remarkable  epoch  of  Irish  history,  on  account  of  their  party  prejudices 4^ 
that  Dr.  Wajner  only  can  be  trusted,  whose  book  is  very  scarce  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  therefore,  altjiough  it  contradids  every  one  of  Mr.  Plowden's 
favourite  positions,  yet  his  Irish  readers  have  his  full  permission  to  con-  • 
•ult  it,  on  account  of  it^  scarcity . 

"  The  works  of  Lord  Castlehaven,.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
(rebel)  tatholic  Council  of  Kilkenny,  and  who  commanded  the  rebel 
£>einster  horse,  under  the  rebel  General  Preston ;  those  of  the  titular 
Bishop.of  Fems^  whoj  in  bis  book>  sty)es  the  massacre  of  i6f  r^  '^  sanAum 
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et  4|usUssiitoum  beUum  ;*'  and  tile  writings  of  Messfs.  Peter  Widsh  t& 
Franciscan^.  Geoghegan/O'Connor,  and  Currie,  tjiey  have  Mr.  Piowden's 
permission  to  place  their  confidence  in  ;  particularly  as  some  of  them 
agree  with  him^  that  the  Irish  massacre  and  rebelUbn  of  1 641  was  prOw 
voked  by  the  oppressions  of  the  government  of  Lord  Strafford. 
/  '*  Mr.  Plowden  having  removed  out  •of  his  way  all  impediments  to  • 
historical  misrepresentation,  by  thus  interdiding  any  reference  to  Sir  J. 
Temple^ '  Do6lor  Borlace,  Clarendon,  Carte,  and  Sir  Richard  Cox,  pro, 
ceeds  to  establish  \hree  positions.  First,  that  the  cruel  and  wantcm 
rebellion  of  the  year  1641,  was  provoked  by  the  rigour  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford's administration;  secondly,  that  the  Catholics  of  that  day  were 
xealous  loyalists,  fighting  for  King  Charles,  his  crown,  and  dignity ; 
and,  thirdly>  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  commenced  the  first  mas. 
sacre.    .         -  .  , 

'  **  As  to  tjje  first  position — ^Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  commenced  his 
adoiinistration  in  1632,  on  the  removal  of  Lord  Faulk  land  ;  at  the  be: 
gliuiing  of  the  year  1641,  he  lost  his  head  for  his  att^^^hipent  to  his  un- 
fortunate  master.  That  Strafford  was  a  harsh,  rigorous  and  imperious 
governor,  I  freely  admit ;  but  that  his  administration^  however  odious 
to  the  Catholic  and  Puritanic  parties,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests 
cf  Ireland,  I  have  abmidant  authorities  to  produce,  and,  first,  Leland 
thi|s  describes  his  gbvernment :  *  But,  hc^ever  individuals  were  ag|;rieve(I 
by  his  conduft,  ^che  liatives,  who  had  never  known  a  stridl  and  scrupulous 
Administration  of  English  law,  cleared  from  ei'eryUhing  arbitrary  and 
oppressive,  were  abundantly  consoled  by  thfe  advantages  derived  from  the 
^  admipistration  of  Lord  Strafford.  The  army,  which  had  long  proved  an 
odious  and  intolerable  burden  to  the  inhabitants,  yet  scarcely  of  essentia! 
service  to  the  crown,  was  well  disciplined,  duly  paid,  and  preserved  in 
good  conditioi^-^  ino£^ive  to  the  peaceable  subjeds,  and  formidable  to 
the  enemies  of  government.  The  revenue  was  unincumberea,  anld  a  large 
sum  lay  ready  in  the  Exdj^urquer  to  answer  any  sudden  emergency.  The 
ecdesiastical^stablishment  was  protedted,  the  revenues  of  the  church  im^ 
proved,  and  abler  and  more  reputable  teachers  provided  for  the  pebple# 
The  Scottish  Puritans  .(who  inhabited  the  North)  were  indeed  sometimes 
ofiended  at' the  indulgence  shewn  to  the  Recu'sants  ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  kingdom,  where  far  the  greater  dumber  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
ihoseiposiesscd  of  ponjoer  atfd  consequence,  fwere  of  the  Romish  communbny 
the  most  obvious  maxims  of  policy  forbad  any  rigorous  execution  of  the 
penal  statutes.  It  was  sufficient  to  confine  Recusants  to, a  less  public  and 
offensive  exercise  of  f-eligion,  so  as  to  preserve  the  authority  of  govern, 
ment,  without  provoking  violent  and  dangerous  discontents .  Peace,  order^ 
obedience,  and  industry,  distinguished  ihe  present  plgriod  from  (hat  of  any 
f#rmer  administration.  .  The  value  of  lands  was  increased,  commerce  ex. 
funded,  the  customs  amounted  to  almost  four  times  their  forAer  sum,  the 
commodities  exported  from  Ireland  wer^  twice  as  touch  in  value  as  the 
foreign  merchandize  imported^  and  shipping  was  found  to  have  increased 
an  hundredfoldT-such  Were  the  benefits  derived  frotn  Lofd  Wcntw6rth*s 
administration,  however  in  many  iitetances  unpopular,  odious  and  oppress, 
sivc.'  Dodor  Leland  quotes  no  authority  for  this  reWe^ntation  of  the 
benefits  which  Ireland  derived  from  the  fitovefnmcht  ot  Strafford;  and  as, 
this  excellent  histo/y,  so  oftetj  tjuoted^by  Mr,  Plowdtn,  when  ftcOfidetftos. 
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Seniors  of  Irish  goTemxnentSy  is  neirertheless  interdided  as  an  aathority 
for  the  leading  events  of  this  reign,  I  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  coniirauu 
tion  of  the  truth  of  these  fads  in  another  work ;  accordingly^  in  Rush- 
rorth  (that  writer  so  partial  to  the  parliamentarians) ,  in  his  iburth  volume^, 
^om page  120  to  247^  incli^sive^  I  find  the  fullest  confirmation  of  tim 
jtatement ;  and  among  the  other  obligations  which  Ireland  owes  to  this 
great  viftim  to  popular  frenzy,  is  the  introdudion  of  her  Ibien  manu£aa. 
tuie,  which  Lord  Went  worth  first  established  in  that  country,  in  place  o^ 
the  woollen,  which,  if  it  had  been  extended,  would  have  caused  eternal  . 
jeafoasies  between  the  two  countries :  and  whicn  linen  manufadlure  he 
gave  thirty  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  promote.  When 
this  great  man  (whose  absence  'Dr.  Warner  thinks  was  t\^  cause  of  tie 
rebellion,  J^  because  he  was  too  vigilant,  too  brave,  and  too  high  spirited 
not  to  have  crushed  it  in  its  birth,'  p.  17)  was  called  over  to  England^ 
and  afterwards  impeached,  and  beheaded,  immediately  the  Gathollc  and 
l^urltanip  parties  in  Parliament,  whiph  had  been  awed  uy  his  firmness^  and 
controuled  by  his  vigout,-  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  in  that  assenv. 
H7.  Those  patriot Sy  like  their  successors  of  a  later  date,  inmiediateljr 
produced  their  budget  of  grievances. .  They  had  obtained  a  decided  majou 
rity  by  displacing  all  Strafford's  friends  :  for  we  are  inform^  by  Ruslu 
worth,  that  to  have  been  negleded  or  ill-treated  by  Strafford,  was  nbw 
considered  as  the  highest  jnerit,  and  the  most  effectual  recommendation  tti 
honours  arid  employments.  , 

"  I  find  also  in  the  Irish  Commons'  JournaU  of  1741,  that  after  tiie 
impeachment  and  execution  of  this  Earl, ,  the  Irish  Parliament  pronouAted 
the  High  Commission  Court  (or  Castle  Chamber,  as  it  was  called),  « 
great  and  universal  grievance ;  tiiat  they  limited  the  execution  of  tnartid 
jaw,  even  in  times  of  war  and  rebellion ;  |hat  they  pronounced  some  equity 
\  ^  able  demands  of  the  Protestant  clergy  grievances';  that  they  attacked  thd 
College  of  Dublin,  particularly  that  bye-law  which  excluded  non-coi^r. 
mists  from  preferment.  'l  find  that,  upon  a  conference  between  the  two  house* 
rebtive  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  nation, -Patrfck  Darcy,  2 
leading  Catholic^ member,  was  appointed  Prolocutor  on  the  occasion :  and 
that  they  condemned  all  the  powers  assumed  by  Lord  Strafford,  whick 
^y  termed  '  illegal  pradices  introduced  by  him.'  I  also  find  that  this. 
Hoase  of  Commons  disbanded  that  large  Irislrarmy  which  he  had  raised  ;. 
and  that  they  refused  to  allow  the  King  to  permit  them  to  enlist  in  a 
foreign  service,'  but  suffered  them  to  be  disbanded  in  Ireland — ready- 
instruments  for  rebellion.  And,  finally,  I  find  by  the  Irish  Commons* 
Journals  of  the  same  year,  that  a  solemn  determitiation  as  to  the  rights^ 
pf  Irish  subjedls,  was  drawn  up  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament^  and 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  pf  Irish  Agents  in  London,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Kin^  for  his  ratification  :  and  that  these  agents  having  returned  to 
Ireland  in  August  1641,  \^ith  a  full  confirmation  from  Charles  of  all  these  «<» 
popular  bills,  graces,  and  concessions j^  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

"  And  no  doubt  we  may  suppose,  that  the  members  retired  to  theit 
fountry  seats  to  receive  the  coi^ratulations  of  their  constituents,  and  to 
witness  the  effusions  of  popular  gratitude,  for  these  important  concessions  . 
from  the  crown,. 

"  At  the  close  of  this  session,  the  Catholic  party  In  parliament  (onfi 
pf  the  most  leading  xamim^  of  whipM  vas-  the  \fxtd,  M^uixe^  who^  in 
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the  rebellion  of  this  year,  was  to  have  commanded  the  attack  upon  the 
Castle  of  Dublin),  and  their  coadjut6rs,  the  Puritanic  party,  had  ob. 
tained  from  Charles  such  an  ample  redress  of  Irish  grievances,  as  left  the 
fa^ious  without  any  reasonable  pretence  for  discontent ;  and  which  gave 
the  most  sincere  satisfaflion  to  those  dupes  of  the  latter  ()arty,  who  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  the  rights  which  they  had  asserted  would  give 
general  contentment,  and  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  l5:ingdom. 

.  *'  Upon. the  twenty-third  of^Gftober  following  (no;t  three  months 
after  the  prorogation)  the  horrible  massacre  and  rebellion  of  164 1  took 
place.  , 

**  I  am  4s  willing  as  Mr.  Plowden,  though  possibly  our  motives  may 
be  different,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrors  of  that  disgraceful  period, 
the  traditions  of  the  cruelties  of  which  (in  some  measure  revived  by 
recent  events),  do  not  fail  to  operate,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  upon  the  Protestant  mind  in  Ireland.  I  think  it  now  of 
little  importance  to  ascertain  whether,  as  according  to  Sir  J.  Temple, 
1 54,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  Ulster  alone ;  or,  as  according 
to  Dr.  Warner,  4020  only  were  massacred,  and  8006  starved  in  the  two 
first  months  of  this  rebellion  :  perhaps  the  truth  may  lie  between.  The 
barbarity  and  authenticity  of  the  faft  is  equilly  undenied. 

'  **  Let  us  npw  proceed  to  discover,  from  the  confessions  of  the  parties 
Implicated  (since  Mr.  Plowden  has  interdidled  all  reference  to  the  histo- 
rians of  credit),  what  was  the' cause  and  the  objedl  of  this  bloody  conspi- 

jracy, 

'*  Out  of  their  own  mouths  we  have  this  admission,  that  its  objcft 
was  to  extii'pate  the  English  nation,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  oat  of 
their  country ;  and  that  it  was  fomented  by  religious  bigotry,  an4 
nOurishad  by  the  ropted  aversion  of  the  native  Catholic  Irish  to  the 
English  descendants. 

'*  From  *  the  Examination  of  Dpdor  Jones,'  a  manuscript,  now  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  we  learn,  that  early  in 
the  month  of  October,  before  the  rebellion  broke  out;  a  very  considerable 
meeting  of  the  principal  Romish  ecclesiastics,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  was  held  in  the  County  of  Westmeath,*at  the  Great 
Abbey  of  Mukifarnam  ;  where,  amongst  other  subjefts  of  debate,  one 
great  question  was,  what  they  should  d6  with  the  English  and  Ijrish  Pro- 
testants, as  soon  as  they-^houid  be  in  their  power?  Some  were  for  ex. 
pelling  thefn  as  the  Spaniards  had  ithe  Moors ;  others  objefted  to  this 
policy,  on  the  grounds,  that  if  the  ^English  were  expelled,  they  would 
return,  with  tenfold  vengeance,  from  England,  against  them. — At  length 
it  was  resolved,  that  a  gehetal  massacre  was  the  only  sure  and  safe  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  English  and  the  Protestants  \  and  it  was  resolved 
iqXMi.  Such  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Jones,  when  it  prisoner  among  the 
rebels,  j'eceived  from  a  Franciscan  friar  of  this  a^^sembly,  of  which  he 
acknowledged  he  was  a  member,  and  that  he  took  ^is  share  in  the  deli- 
berations.    What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Plpwden's  remark  ? — 

'  That  there  was  no  preconcerted  system  or  preparation  for  a  rising  ori 
the  part  of  the  Irish,  when  their  most  virulent  jiheller.  Sir  John  Temple^ 
admits  that  ^these  rebels,  at  their  first  rising,  had  only  pitthforks^  staves, 
and  scythes.*         '       .        '    \.  ^ 

*^  What,  does  it  follow,  because  the  manu£i6lQre  oifikes  was  not  then 
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in  the  flourishing  state  in  which  it  has  b^n  lately  ih  that  kingdom,  and 
because  the  insurgents  Wjcre  furnished  with  the  best  weapons  thejr  could 
procure,  that  we  are  to  infer,  in  contradidion  to  such  evidence^  that. 
there  was  no  preconcerted  system  c^insurredion  ?" 

'  It  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  persons  deeply 
coQcerneu  in  this  rebellion,  that  it  was  long  premeditated  by  the 
Roman  Catholics, 

Hugh  Oge  M*Mahon,  a  considerable  leader  in  it,  who  was  arrested 
oivthe  23d  of  July,  in  Dublin,  whither  he  had  gpne  to  join  in  the  in* 
surredion,  intended  on  the  night  of  that  day,  confessed,  "  tAat  all  the 
Lords  and  GentUmen  in  the  kingdom  that  were  Papists^  were  engaged  in 
this  plot  \  that  on  that  very  day,  all  the  forts  arid  strong  places  in  Ire- 
land would  be  taken ;  that  Lord  M'Gulre  and  several  other  Irish  Geo-i 
tlemen  were  come  up,  expressly  to  seize  the  C^istle  of  Dublin,  and 
that  twenty-one  out  of  each  county  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  there 
to  join  them,"  His  evidence  was  confirmed  by  Owen  O'Conolly,  who. 
freely  and  voluntarily  declared,  that  the  said  M'Mahon  had  owned  10 
him,,  that  all  the  Irish  had  prepared  men  in  all  pans  of  the  kingdom, 
to  destroy  all  the   English  inhabitants  there,  to-morrow  morning  by 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  that  in  all  the  sea  ports,  and  other  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  all  the  Protestants  vvould  be  killed  this  night,  and  that  all  the. 
hosts  that  could  be,  could  not  prevent  it.     Lord  M*Guire,  one  of  the 
chief  Popish  conspirators,  who  was  arrested  in  the  same  night  in 
Dublin,  confessed  that  he  kn^w  of  tl;}is  plot  as  early  as  the  month  of 
January,  1640*  :  and  that  application  had  been  made  so  early  as  the 
year  1628  to  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  engage 
die  nation  in  a  war.  '  Haber  M'Mahon,  a  Popish  priest,  and  after^ 
wards  titular  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  so  early  as  the  yea^'  1634,  gave 
information  to  Lord  Strafford,  and  to  other  ministers  ot  the  priyy 
council,  of  a  general  insurredlion  intended  in  Ireland,  to  be  assisted 
from  abroad  ;  and  tliat  he  had   been  employed   in  foreign  courts  in 
soliciting  supplies  for  that  undertaltingf.     Hugh  Rely,  of  the  county 
ofDown^  Edmund  O'Junnagh,  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Maurice 
M'Credon^  oTthe  County  of  Tyrone,  and  JaiiiesrHnllaghan,  of  the  county 
of  Armagh,  all  Papists,  deposed  J  that  the  priests,  Jesuits  and  friars,  of 
England,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  the  other  countries  beyond   the  seas, 
were  the  projedlors,  plotters  and  contrivers  of  the  rebellion  and  insur-  1 
redion,  and' that  tbey  had  been  six  years  in  agitation  and  preparation 
of  the  same.     The  author  of*  these  Stri6lures  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations, in  a  note  in  page  53. 

"  There  are  some  striking  coincidences  in  the  three  very  memorable 
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*  It  exploded  on  the  i^d  of  Oiftober,  1 641 .  ^ 

-   t  These,  confessions  and  depositions  are  to  be  found  in  Temple,'  Borlase, 
Nalson,. and  Warner.-  , 

X  Temple,  p.  102.     Th^  originals  of  all  these  Repositions  are  lodged 
in  ths  college  library  of  Diiblin.   , 
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Itish  rebellidns  6t  164.1,  1798,  and  1863.  Tiiey  all  commenced  on  tne  fiaffl^ 
day  of  tiie  month,  namely,  tne  z^d  of  06lober,  the  23d  of  May,  and  23d 
of  JxAy^ ;  and  they  were  cpndudled  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  govern^ 
ments- of  Ireland  were  taken  unawares.  In  i$4i,  the  castle  gate  was 
drawn'  Up  a  few  ^hours  before  Lord  Maguire'  and  his  followers  were  to 
have  rushed  into  it..  In  1798,  the  castle  drum  beat  to  arms  two  hours 
before  the  rebel  drum  was  to  have  given  the  -signal  for  the  attack  upon 
Dublin.,  The  events  of  the  23d  of  July  are  too  recent  to  need  a  details 
All  these  in^urreftions  have  been  equally  marlaed  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Onarmed  aiid  unoffending;*'  and  he  might  have  added,  Protestants* 

The  reader  then  must  regard  with  indignation,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, that  false  and  malicious  fabrication  of  Mr.  Plowden,  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  **  that  the  most 
seriouia  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  immediate  and  gener:^ 
massacre  of  the  Catholics,"  and  that  **  they  united  in  a  regular  system 
of  self-defence,  which  to  this  day  li  unwarrantably  styled  an  odious 
and  detestable  rebellion.*^ 

Mr.  Plowden  imputes  this  horrid  rebellion,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
severity  of  Lord  Stra.tFord's  government.  Did  "not  both  ProtestanW 
and  Papists  cordially  unite  in  opposing  it,  and  did  not  the  committee 
of  both  Houses  that  went  to  England  to  remonstrate  against  it,  con-i 
sist  of  both  these  religionists  ?  But  were  there  aify. foundation  for  this, 
their  vengeance  against  him  had  been  satiated  in  the  mosi  ample  man- 
ner ;  for  he  had  been  committed  to  the  Tt)wer  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
his  execution  tocdc  place  many  months  before  the  explosion  of  the 
rebellion.  The  judicious  writer  of  these  Stridlures  observes  on  this, 
page  51  :  **  It  this  had  been  a  rebellion  brought  on,  even  by  a  re* 
membrahce  of  Lord  Strafford's  arbitrary  adls  of  power,  after  all  griev- 
ances had  l^een  redressed,  "why  did  not  the  Puritans  join ,  in  it,  and 
how  came  it  to  be  exclusively  Catholic  ?  Wherefore,  did  the-Catholics 
butcher  the  unoffending  Protesunt  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  North?  What  "share  had  they  in  the  rigorous  measures  of  Wcnt- 
\vorth*s  government  ?  Why  ?  But  it  were  endless  to  proceed  in  such 
a  strain  of  interrogation.'* 

**  And  such,''  says  Temple,  "  Ivas  the  great  indulgence  of  King 
Charles,  our  sovereign,  that  now  reigncth,  to  his  subjedls  of  Ireland,  as 
that  in  the  vcar  1640,  upon  their  complaints  and  a  general  remon- 
strance sent  over  uiito  him,  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  then 
siaing  in  Dublin,  by  a  committee  of  four  temporal  Lords  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  twelve  members  oTthe  House  of  Commons,  with 
instructions  to  represent  the  heavy  pressures  they  had  for  some  time 
suffered  under  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  h«  took  their 
grievances  into  his  royal  consideration,  descended  so  far  to  their  satis- 
faction as  that  he  heard  them  himself,  and  made  provisions  for  their 
redress."  It  is  observable,  that  this  committee  coosi^ed  indiscrimi- 
nately of  Protestants  and  Papists,  which  shewed  their  apparent  cor- 
diality ;  but  among  the  latter,  there  were  persons  who  afterwards 
were  deeply  concerned  in  the  rebellioa^  tiz.  Viscooots  Gocmanstown, 
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Costello,  and  Bahinglass/  Nichola^^  Flunket^  Nicholas  fiafnew€ll, 
Booaugh  M<Carthy>  and  others.      Thus  it  appears,    that  all  the 
grievances  which  they  .kid  before  his  Majesty  were  redressed  in  the 
most  ample  manner. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebdlion,  the  Popish  Lords  of  the  pale,  - 
I    declared  at  the  council  board  to  the  Lords  Justices,  **  rfieir  loyal  af- 
i    fedions  to  his  Majesty,  and  their  readiness  and  forward' cdncurjfence 
ia  the  service  *."     So  little  suspicion  had  the  Lords  Justices' of  their 
disloyalty,  and  so  much  did  they  believe  the  sincerity  of  their  |>rofe$- 
sions,  that  they  granted  commissions  of  government,  with  powers     ' 
to  exercise  martial  law,  to  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  within 
the  pale,  without  distindionr  of  religion^  and  they  also  distributed 
amongst  them  large  quantifies  of  arms  and  ammunition  f.  ^  Soon  after 
the  Lords  Justices  and  the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the 
pale,  requesting  their  attendance,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom.     But  these  Lords  hawng  previously  made  a  combina- 
tion with  the  Ulster  rebels,  refused  to  appear ;  and  to  palliate  their     ^ 
disloyalty,  they  pretended  that  they  were  afraid,  and  had  well  ground- 
ed apprehensions  of  being  massacred.     But  thfey  soon  after  threw  ofF 
the  mask,  assembled  in  arms,  raised  men,  and  levied  money,  to  carry 
on  that  dreadful  rebellion,  which  for  so  many  years  after  continued  to 
desolate  the  kingdom -of  Ireland.      They  afterwards  united  at  Kil- 
kenny, under  the  title  of  the  Confederate  Catholics.     They  assimilated 
themselves  to  and  assumed  all  the  powers  and  funftionsof  Parliament^ 
having  a  s|)eaker  or  prolocutor.     They  regulated  all  the  affairs,  civil 
aad  military,  of  the  kingdom^  confronting  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
»  suiting  his  Majesty's  government  in  Dublin. 

They  also  formed  a  great  seal,  with  which  ihey  authentica^d  their 
■  afts  of  sojvereignty,  and  their  credcptials  in  all  their  negotiations  with' 
sfcrergfc  princes,  to  whom  they  sent,  and  from  whom  they  received, 
ambassadors,  envoys  and  agents.  Like  the  united  Irishmen  in  our 
time,  they  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  association;  and  the  prelates 
ordered  the  parish  priests  to  administer  it  to  their  respcdlive  congre-' 
gations,  and  to  receive  subscription^  from  them  J.  They  raised  a 
large  body  of  forces,  and  made  Viscount  Gormanstown  general  there- 
rf>  and  appointed  four  provincial  generals.  They  professed,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  their  inviolable  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
^ing,  in  all  their  oaths,  edifls,  addresses  and  proclamati6n$,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  continued  to  seixe  his  for^s,  to  massacre  his  loyal 
wlgeas,  to  negotiate  for  assistance  from  foreign  Princes,  apd  to  make  * 
)^ar  against  his  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  following 
instance  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation  occulted  in  ;the  course  of  th^s 


*  Temple  and  Borbue. 

t  IU4,    T\xif  used  thesis  arms  andanununition  againstthe  King's  go^ 
▼wqinent,  <  .  .       . 

X  All  tiiese  praftioes^  took  place  in  the  rebellion  of  179^; 
I  X  dreadful 
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dreadful  btfsiness.    The  Lords  Justices  were,  persuaded  to  convoke  the 
parliament  on  the  i6th  of  November,  nearly  a.month  after  the  hi  cak- 
ing ou(  of  rhe  rebellion,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  leading  Popish 
members;  because,  they  said,  "  that  the  deferring  it  would  deprivQ 
them  of  aii  opportunity  qf  e5cpressing 7»4^/>  hyai  affe^'iom  'to  his  Ma-- 
jesty,  and  shewiftg  their  desires  of  quelling  this  dangerous  rebellion  *.*'  And 
yet  this  party,  among  whom  Patrick  D'Arcy,  and  Nicholas  PJunket  f, 
toqk  the  lead,  were  so  clearly  convidted  of  being  concerned  in  it, 
that  no  less  than  fony-one  of  them  were  expelled  |.     The  oath  of 
association  entered  into  by  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny, 
and  which  by  their  orders  was  administered  by  thp  Popisli  priests  to 
their' flocksj  contained  the  following  among  other   paragraphs:—-*'  I 
will  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees  made,  and  to  be  made, 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  this  kingdom, 
concerning  the  said  public  cause  (meaning  the  Popish  religion) ;  and 
l.will  not  seek,  diredlly  or  indire6ily,  any  pardon,  or  proteftiori,  for 
any  a<5l  done,  or  to  be  done,  touching  this  general  cause,  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  said  council.;  that  I  will  not  do  any 
thing  to. prejudice  the  said  catise,  but  will,  to  the  hazard  of  my  liic 
and  estate*  assist,  prosecute-and  maintain  the  same.  I  will  not  accept, or 
svibmit  uuto,  any  peace,  made  or  to  be  made,  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  said  Confederate  Catholics,  nor  untilthe  following  arti- 
cles be  established/ and  secured  by  Parliament  §."    These  articles  were, 
that  the  Popish  primates,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chapters,  &c.  &c< 
should  be  re-established  in  all  their  privileges,  jurisdi£lionsand  immu- 
nities; and  that  all  the  churches  and  church  livings  now  enjoyed  by. 
the  Protestant  clergy,  should  be  restored,  to  them.     A  preamble  was 
prefixed  to  this  oath  of  association,  in  which  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  uniting   is,    "  the  necessity  of  defending  their  religion,  their 
lives,  liberty -and  property,  and  his  Majestfs  regal  porn; er^  just  prerd" 
gativesy  state  and  rights^  plotted  against  by  a  Puritan  fadlion  ||.'*     Anfd 


•  Boflase,  page  50. 

+  D*Atcy  sat  as  Master  in  Chancery,  in  the  upper  assembly  of  ^ 
Confederate  Catholics '  of  Kilkenny.  Plunket,  Prolocutor  in  it,  was 
knighted  by  the  Pope  when  sent  as  ambassador  to  him. 

\  ComHlons*  Journals,  vol.  i./  p.  298,  299. 

\  Lord  Orrery  makes  the  follovv^ing  observation  on  this  oath,  \x\  which 
they  swear  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  King.  In  tfieir  first- 
confederacy  oath,  they  swear  flat  and  unknown  contradiftions  j  for  tbcy 
swear,  "  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  King  ;*'  and  with  the 
same  breath  they  8.w ear,  "  they  \vill  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and 
decr^s  maiiy  and  to  be  made  by  the  Supreme  council,'^  who^  had  then 
adtually  cast»off  the  King's  authority,  and  set  up  a  government  in  opposi- 
tiopr  to  his  Majesty's.  **  Herein  they  shew  what  the  Pope  is  to  them  ii\ 
spirituals,  their  supreme  council  is  in  temporala>  whom  they.  <h^  with  % 
Vlind  and  implicit  faith."  "    ^  ,.       . 

H  Borlase,  page  127,  129;.  ^ 


ytt  ihey  had  tfordiaUy  united  with  that  fy&ioa  i 
^QS'*  goTcmmcnt ;  and  when  they  had  lucceeded; 
batcher,  not  only  their  confederates,  but  Proles 
script  ion. 

The  Earl  of  Orrery  makes  the  following  ob 
traiterous  assembly,  the  Confederate  Catholics :  " 
galia,  and  io  fii£t  you  take  away  the  King.  The 
so  guilty  hereof,  that  they  not  only  usurped  all  the  i 
set  up  a  government  distioifi  from,  and  opposite 
in  a  general  assembly  ;  yea  therein  they  ena^ed,  v. 
ral  government,  or  jurisoiQion,  should  be  assumed, 
in  Ireland,  or  in  any  county  or  province  thereof,  i 
be  approved,  or  insiituted  by  their  general  assembl) 
had  leave  to  touch  Job's  person,  he  would  not  have 
he  touched  all  that  was  im*.  In  the  year  i64f 
Catholics  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Marquis  ot  ( 
issued  a  proclamsiion,  desiring  all  persons  to  receiv< 
¥rvance  and  submission  ;"  and  yet,  observe*  the  E 
"  they  attempted,  by  a  treachery  not  to  be  parallel 
■elves,  to  cut  oS  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  army 
inarched  out  of  Dublin,  on  the  security  and  c 
peace  |.  The  same  year  the  council  and  congregati 
derate  Catholics'of  Ireland  obliged  their  general,  f 
lemn  oath,  in  these  very  words,  viz.  '  To  exercise 
illy  against  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  (by  name)  ai 
to  hdp,  advise  with  council,  and  assist  in  thK  servio 
general  of  Ulster,  employed  in  the  same  expeditia 
oadi  takes  off  all  disguises,  and  makes  their  sin  ai 
and  if  such  a  crime  be  capable  of  accession,  it  did  o 
same  person  engaging  privately,  about  the  same  timi 
assured  by  undeniable  testimony)  that  he  would  serve 
be  afterwards  endeavoured  to  excuse,  only  by  saying,  i 
not  Nuncio  proof  §.  instead  of  repenting  and  makii 
late  violated  peace,  in  the  year  1646,  they  swear  lod 
whom  they  had  made  it.  This  oath  reduced  the  tak 
dilemma,  cither  to  rebellion  or  perjury.     This  oat 
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nothing  is  so  powerful  'v^ith  the  Irfsh  PapiVfs;  «s  to  tJestroy i^isMai- 
jcsty'sgovcmmcnty!  since  the  umting  the  old  Iris  A  Papists,  and  the 
English  Papists^  which  the  Pope  himself  collide  not  effeif^  the  dethnning 
his  Majesty  has  accomplished.     They  that  could  never  agree  in  any 
thing  el«e,  agree  in  ihisi  and  it  is  the  vefV  bond  of  th^ir  iniquity. 
I  will. say  no  more  on  this  suhjeft,  but  that  Herod  and  Pilate  Could 
be  trien<fe,  when  it  "was  to  crucify  Christ  *."  An  excommunication 
was  fuhmnated  against  such   persons  as  should  observe,  or  adhere  to 
the  before  mentioned  peace,  *'  by  John  Baptist  Rinuccini,  Archbishop 
and  Prince  of  Firmio,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  congTcgation  of  both 
clergies  of  ilie  kingdom  of  Ireland  j"  and  it  was  thus  entitled — "  A 
decree  of  excommunication  against  such  as  adhere  to  the  late  peace, 
and  to  bear  arms  for- the  heretics  of  Ireland,  and  do  aid  or  assist  thcth." 
It  is  directed  against  those  *>  who  bejr  arms,  or  make,  or  join  in  war 
with,  or  for,  or  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans^  ar  other  heretics  within  this 
kingdom  f-"     • 

This  shews  that  the  war  was  purely  religious;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  it,  Protestants  of  every  description  were  the  objecSls  of  popish 
vengeance  J." ' 

..  Rinuccini,  who  with  the  congregation  governed  the  Confederate 
Catholics,  received,  at  this  time,  instruftions  from  Cardinal  Pan^filio, 
by  orders  of  the  Pope,  *^  that  the  holy  see  never  would,  by  any  posi- 
tive a<3,  approve  the  civil  allegiance  which  Catholic  suhjefls  pay  to 
an  heretical  Prince,  nor  aHow  het:  minister  to  make  or  consent  to,  pnb- 
Kc  edifls  for  the  defence  of  the  crown,  and  person  of  an  heretical 
Prime^'^  This  holds  oUt  a  salutary  admonition  to  Protestant  states, 
fcow  nceessary  it  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery  in  them. 

We  before  stated^  that  the  Irish  Roinan  Catholics  had  been  more 
indulged  in  the  prSRfti^  of  their  religion,  by  Charles  I.  than  by  bis 
two  predecessors^;  and  yet  Leland  tells  us  ||,  that  vvhen  they  had  ac; 
quired  strength  and  confidence  by  their  successful  rebellion,  "they 
refused  the  least  toleration  of  the  established  worship,  in  any  place 


\  ♦  Mr.  Plowden  says  thus  of  the  Confederate  Catholics,  page  141 : 
^^  Nothing  can  so  emphatrcally  demonstrate  the  grounds  and  prittcipl« 
upon  which  they  associated  on  this  occasion,  as  the  oath  of  confederacy, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  each  other ;  it  is  expressive  of  a»- 
^ualified  dlUgiance  to  the  Kingy,  and  contains  an  undertaking  with  life, 
power,,  and  estate,  to  support  and  defend  the  royal  person,  honours,  es- 
tates, dignities  and  prerogatives  against  all  impugners  thereof^  which  cer- 
t^iinly  savours  more  of  rojalism  than  rebellion."  .  — 

^  fBorlase,  p.aiy. 

.    ^  jMr.  Piowden  says,  page  149,  ^'  Neither  can  it  be  doubted,  bnttbat 
{he  King  wished,  and  endejivoured  to  support  and  strengthen  the  confeii- 
racy  of  his  Cathofic  subjects  in  Ireland,  which  evidently  clears  them  of 
all  possible  guilt  of  treason  or  rebellion  against  their  Sovereign," 
4  Leland,  b.  v.  chap,  vii*  page  292,  ||  Ibid* 

subjtft 
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sbbjcfl  to  their  power  ;  and  in  the  extravagance  ol* 
h.itl  (Sispuied  whether  the  King  should  be  aUowt-d  jj 
rile  capital,  when  their  dominian  was  to  extend  otiji 
dom  ».w  i,oid  Orrery  ineniioiTs  the  following  I 
intolerance,  out  erf  many  wliich  he  says  he  could  gill 
a  reverend  miijister  of  God's  word,  during  his  n:i 
was  net  allowed  to  pay  the  last  duties  of  Christian  ^ 
testants  who  died  in  that  to-vn,  but  was  forced  (o  btl 
own  children,  privately  in  his  garden  f."  A 

We  have  before  stated,  tliat  the  Confederate  CatM 
who  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  had  o) 
reign  Princes  for  assistance,  pud  that  they  had  rea 
them.  From  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  they  recoi 
Monry,  and  M.  de  Molin  ;  frotn  his  Catholic  Majji 
de  Torres,  his  secretary  ;  fi-om  the  Duke  of  Lorn3 
Kathcrine;  and  from  Rome,  Pecrus  Franc isc us,  Sc^ 
wards  Rinuccini.  In  the  year  1647,  they  sent  as  4 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkei  J,  to  the 
Father  Hugh  Bourke  ;  to  Paris,  Father  Maiihcw  H 
the  JOuke  of  Lorrain,  Lord  Taaf,  Sir  Nicholas  F 
GeoSry  Brown.  Their  instrufliom  to  these  Ainbi 
"Kilkenny,  January  l8th,  1647,"  and  are  thus  er 
Supreme- Council  and  others,  the  Lords  spiritual  ai 
under  signing,  and  the  Commons  of  the  Confcdt 
Ireland.  Instruftions  to  be  observed  by  the  Lord 
and  Nicholas  Plunkci,  Esq.  §  Commissioners  appoint  . 
by,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Roman  Caiho  1 
the  Court  of  Rome  (|."  Then  come  instrui^ions  1 
dors  10  France  and  Spain  ;  in  these  they  state,  "  th; 
♦iiies  and  parts  of  great  tonsequence  in  their  hands, 
cierit  stock  of  men  to  defend  die  nation,  and  expel 
do  want  aids  of  money  and  shipping,  without  wh 
danger  in  the  next  summer's  service  **."  Lord  O 
"  hi  another  part  of  the  thiid  article  of  the  instri  I 
Words  are  inserted :  *  The  Confederate  Catholics  d 


English  were  gone)  of  doing  it,  and  thco  plotted 
deitru£tkin  of  Hte  few  English  remaining  tn  Mm 
Lord  Incfaiquittt  who  then  cocnmanded  in  rhat  prow 
commiisioij,  and  the  English  with  him,  were  nece 
iheir  own  defence  j  yet  this  is  ilie  fii-st  preiencc  wl 
pists  make,  that  the  English  Protestants  deserted 
though  as  Lord  Orrery  observes,  "  they  sent  their 
jundion  of  time,  wherein  they  had  to  much  cause 
themselves  and  l^milies,  from  the  violations  of  the 
Irish  Papists,  after  that  cessation  was  made,  as  froi 
ties  before  f. 

"  The  same  infidelity  and  treachery,  which  Ma: 
more  remote  first  experienced,  the  Lord  Lieutena 
with  him  in  Dublin  at  last  tasted ;  and  hiv  Grace 
the  year  1647  fwich  his  Majesty's  permission,  if  m 
Dublin,  and  all  the  adjoining  garrisons,  into  the  ha 
ment."  "  On  these  occasions,  the  English  Prot 
not  by  choice  but  necessity  (and  a  necessity  ere 
Papists  themselves,  not  by  the  Protestants'  own  privi 
the  stream,  with  the  violence  whereof  they  confcs 
wards  hurried  into  such  miscarriages,  as  made  theii 

Bnt  as  Lord  Orrery  observes,  "  The  contents  o 
th«  peace  of  164S}  are  in  themselves  unwarrantable 
necessity,  which  hath  no  law."  "  His  Majesty  at  hi 
Yiiraself  to  God,  to  govern  these  kingdoms  accordi 
tive  laws :  it  is  then  to  be  considered,  bow  agreeable  i 
lie  justice,  that  the  militia,  treasury,  an  army  of  1 
bone  of  Irish  Papists,  and  even  in  efiedl  the  legist 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  twelve  men,  to  be  chosen  by 

Besides,  as  there  were  many  other  articles  more 
the  foregoing,  Ormond  thought  that,  consistent  wii 
interest  of  his  royal  master,  he  ought  not  to  grant  th< 
he  did  not  concede  them  till  compelled  to  do  so  b) 
Charles  II.  therefore  in  his  declaration  of  the  30ih 
page  3,  says,  alluding  to  thii  peace  which  was  exto 
remember  the  cessation  of  the  peace,  which  our 
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tl^^iTi  *,  as  basfely  and  treacberouJsly  as  t!>ey  did  the  peace  of  i40i  for 
as  Lord  On  ery  observes,  **  the  Irish  Papists  despised, disowned,  reje6led9 
expelled,  banished,  and  excommunicacod  the  Lord  Licu^jSfiant,  and  all 
adherents  to  him,  and  in  him,  his  Majesty's  authority."     The  popish 
prelates  and  clergy  excommunicated  atly  pery)fixwho  should  aid,,  abet 
or  assist,  the  Marquis. of  Ormond,  in  any  naanner  whatsoever,  and  they  , 
ordered  every  person  "  to  observe,  in  the  mean  time,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment the  said  toiigregation  shall  prescribe  t«"     This  excommunication 
ends  thus:  **  And  we  do  fulminate  the  annexed  excommunication  of  one 
date  with  this  declaration,  against  all  the  opposers  of  the  said  declaration  |. 
Jamestown,  12th  Au^gust,  1650."     Thus  t1iey  efFefted  by  this  engine 
.of  superstition,  whai  they  could  not  accomj)lish  by  force  of  arms,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.     The  writer  of  these  Stri<9ure8 
observes  thus  on  his  condu(Si :  "  So  zealous  was  this  great  man  for 
the  interest  of  his  unfortunate  master'*  son,   (Charles  II.) -ami  after- 
wards successor,  that  he  again  feturned  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  of  making 
a  stand  in  that  kingdom,  against  the  usurped  power  of  the  parliauienl. 
But  all  his  hopes  and  plans  were  defeated,  by  the  folly,  the  arrogance 
and  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Catholic  Council  of  Kilkenny, 
liolely  swayed  and  dire£led  by  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  popish  eccle- 
siastics.    Ormond  was  once  more  obliged  to  abandon  a  country,  the 
rebellion  of  whose  popish  mhabitants  had  been  so  very  instrumental  to 
the  murder  of  his  Sovereign  ;   and  he  left  them  to  that  memorablb 
chastisement,  which  they  soon  after  received  from  Oliver  CVomwell, 
and  which,  for  their  disloyalty  and  their  crimes,  they  had  so  justly 
merited."     After  his  departure,  Mr.  Beling,  a  popish  gentleman,  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  Irish,  by  saying:  *•  that  they  did 
Eot  force  the  Lord  Lieutenant  out  of  the  kingdom  ;"  but  a  friar  of 
the  name  of  Ponce,  proud  of  the  omnipotent  power  of  his  holy 
church,  scorned  such  a  sybterfuge,  and  boasted,  **  that  they  did  expel 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  forced  him  away."     "  It  is  true,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  that  Ormond  might  have  staid,  but  no  person  would  have 
obeyed  him  after  the  prelate's  excommunication,  and  therefore  we 
may  truly  say^  that  we  compelled  him.to'go§." 

In  the  year  1651,  they  invested  the:  Duke  of  Lorraitf  with  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  an  instrumei3?t  entitled  tli us:  t*  An  Agrec- 
nient  between  Charles  IV.  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Theobald  Lor4 
Viscount  Taaf,  Sir  Nicholas  Piunket,  and  Jeffrey  Brqwn,  dpputed 
and  authorized  by  the  people  and  kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  first 
article  is :  "  The  most  illustrious  Duke  is  to  be  invested  with  royal 
power,  under  the  title  of  Protedlor  Royal  of  Ireland."  And  there- 
fore,* Lord  Orrery  very  properly  pbser^tes^  .".when  the  power  of  Ire- 


•  Lord  Orrery's  Answer,  &c.  ' 

+  Borlase,  p.  326.     Thus  they  assumed  the  entire  government  intd 
their  own  hands.        •     :|:  £orIase  ahdfiAion  unmasked.    ' 
§  Vindiciae  eversap,  p.  173,     Borlase,  p.  351. 
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lani  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Papists,  they  designed  and  endea- 
voored  to  betray  it  to  foreigners ;  but  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
tesiants  of  Ireland,  they  absolutely,  and  without  antecedent  condi* 
tions,  submitted  it  and  themselves  to  his  sacred  Majesty  *."     After, 
faying  given  such   unequivocal' proofs  of  disloyally  and   trencher^ 
tovirards  the  King,  they  manifested  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Re- 
public; for  they  presented  two  Addresses  to  the  Rump  Parliament, 
who  had  cut  off  his  Majesty's  head,  one  in  1652,  the  other  in,  1653^ 
in  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  to  be  found — "  That  they  did 
reaily  subject  and  put  .their  consciences,  lives,  and  fortunes,  as  in  a 
sanduary,  under  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  since  walked  peace- 
ably, and  in  due  conformity  to  the  Government,  without  the  least 
defedion  therein ;  and  that  several  of  the  Petitionee  are  able  to  make 
appear  their  constant  good  affcflion  and  adherence  to  the  Conimon^ 
wealth.    This  petitioiv  was  presented  by  their  said  two  agents  for  the 
Irish  Papists,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and 
entered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Rump  t»"     VVe  shtfll  refer  our  readers  to 
ooriSih  volume,  from  page  427  to  page  431,  for  unquestionable 
proofs  that  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  pre- 
sented an  uninterrupted  tissue  of  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the 
Government,  'planned  by,  the  Irish  Papists,  who  shewed  a  determina- 
tion to  separate  it  from  England,  witfi  the  assistance  of  the  French, 
which  they  frequently  sohcited.     We  give  the  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  very  excellent  writer  of  these  Stridlures  on  tlic  ^ 

Reign  of  Charles  11. 

> 

**  In  Mr.  Plowden's  elementary  sketch  (as  he  calls  his  political  cari- 
eaturas)  of  Chgrles  the  Second's  reign,  I  find  a  continuation  of  the  same, 
not  only  improbable,  but  unfounded  charges  against  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormond,  of  his  secretly  praftising  with  the  Puritans,  and  of  his  having 
leceived  a  bribe  for  the  surrender  of.  Dublin,  I  meet,  in  every  page,  the 
jame  absurd  repetition  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  Charles  the 
Second,  and  to  his  father;  and  of  the  unmerited  sufferings  *  of  those 
martyrs  to  royalty,'  as  this  writer  is  pleased  to  style  them. 

"  *  If  ever,*  says  this  gentleman,  *  Ireland  (i.  fe.  the  Catholic  part  ox' 
it]  had  a  call  of  gratitude  upon  the  Crown  of  England,  It  was  at  tlie 
Kstauratkm  of  Charles  tlie  Second*,' 

"  Had  Charles  the  Second  rewarded  that  class  of  his  Irish  subjects, 
whose  rebellions  had  been  so  very  instrumental  in  bringing  his  father  to^ 
the  block,  he  would  have  been  an  unnatural  monster  ;  and,  if  he  had  .had 
the  folly  to  make  such  an  attempt,  the  Protestant  Parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms  would  certainly  have  put  their  ^veto  to  the  measure  ;  and  more- 
over, in  ail  probability,  Charles,  like  his  bigotted  brother,  would  have 
been  forced  to  end  his  days  in  exile. 

"  It  is  very  surprising,  that  in  all  Mr.  Plowden's  charges  against  the'' 
House  of  Stuart,  for  their  ingratitude  to  ihtii, zealous  friends,  by  indulg- 
ing that  .unnatural  propensity  of  theirs,  namely,  ^  their  family   passion 


<^ 


*  Answer  to  Walsh'6  Letter,  p.  405,  +  Ibid.  p.  382., 
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for  r^vardiipf  i;heir  etitmiei,*  be  M<imi  most  anaccobnttUf  tohttt  hfJ 

{otten  what  a  powerful  check  {larliamenu  have  upon  a  King  of  Ei^Jand* 
Ud  he  recoUeoed  this  circumstance,  he  must  in  candour  bive  taken  half 
the  weight  of  ingratitude,  off  of  their  shoulders,  and  laid  it  mt  the  dctor  of 
these  assemblies  ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  to  suppose  our  ancest9rs  to  hs^v^, 
been  such  blockheads  and  drivellers,  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  their  friends  and  their  enemies,  is  a  proposition  to  which,  tiou 
withstanding  my  very  profound  reverence  for  the  great  discoveries  of 
certain  modem  politicians,  I  cannot  be  brought  to  give  my  assent. 

"  Aiid,  with  respedl  to  this  writer's  complaint,  '  of  the "  unwarrant- « 
nble  praAice  of  most  of  our  English  authors',  ,to  brand  -  the  Irish  nation 
(i.  e^  the  Catholics)  with  too  hasty  and  unnecessary  submission  to  the 
arms  of  CromweUj'  I  am  ready  to  clear  them  from  this  imputation.— 
They  ^obmitted  ttf  Cromwell  from  necessity,  as  Irish  rebels  roust  ever 
be  (Compelled:  to  do,  to  a  powerful  English  army,  commanded  by  an  able  and- 
expdrienoedgenerlil.  And,  with  regard  to  his  next  complaint,  against  what 
be  i«  pleased  to  call  <  the  adulatory  incense  of  gratitude  thrown  up  to  the 
abrine  of  Cromwell,  for  having  reduced  the  only  pene^ering  royfiUtu  under 
bis  sobjedion,  which  bids  bold  defiance  to  astonishment,'  namely,  tk 
Ussertion  of  the  late  Lord  Clare,  in  his  speech  upon  the  Union,  *  that  it 
would  have  been  an  z€i  of  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  hav( 
overlppked  the  interest  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  adventurers,  who  hi4 
been  put  in  possessit>n  of  the  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland,'  I  must  admit, 
^  that  the  condudl  of  our  ancestors  would  indeed  have  balBed  all  conjee* 
fare.**  If,  on  the  restauration  of  Charles  the  Second^  they  had  dispos-, 
sessed  of  th^ir  lands,  those  soldiers  and  adventurers  who  ^had  foqght  and 
bled  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown,  and  given  baci; 
their  conSscated  estates  to  these  rebels,  who  had  forfeited  them  by  their 
treasons,  and  the  objedl  of  whose  rebellions  had  been  to  root  out  the  Engw 
lish  nation  from  Ireland.  \ 

*\  In  a  word>  all  the  measures  of  severity  towards  the  Iirish  Catholics, 
{mrstied  during  this  reigii,  took  place  in  coi^qtience  of  their  rebellioo ; 
and  they  were  meai^ures  of  self-preservation,  whidi  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  conduiSy  sinfse  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  rendered  indispensabk 
for  the  safety;  of  ]the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  the  existence  of  the  Eng* 
)ifth  power  in  that  q^vntry." 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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A  Winter  in  I^mdon :  oty  Sketches  of  Fashion ;  a  Novell  in  Three  fn*^ 
iumes.    By  T^  S.  Sum     i2roo.     Pp.  812.     Phillips.     1806. 

WE  have  found  so  much  to  blame,  and  so  little  to  praise,  in  the 
greater  part  of  those  fashionable  publications  of  the  day,  called  nov^lSf 
that  we  have  generally  turned  from  the  perasal  of  them  with  disgust, 
and  hare  considered  the  task  as  ajbsolute  drudgery.  Yet  have  we 
often  expre^ed  a  wish  that  men  of  genius,  information,  and  expe* 
rience,  would  take  up  this  department  of  lireraturet  and,  by  blending 
ipstrqAion  wilh  amusement,  admonition  with  ridicule,  aiKl  morality 
wiih  satire,  ri:«<;uc  oovds  from  the  obloquy  which  they  havp  hot  too 

'  justly 


jiniljr  incurred,  and  render  them  vehicles  for  the  il 
Kmsof  praSical  utilitj.  The  abiliiy  to  amustt  A 
dispensable  re<]utsi[e  in  a  novel-writer  1  for,  unlessj 
ing,  and  capable  of  exciting  a  lively  interest  in  tha 
he  thrown  aside,  and  all  the  iostrudlion  which  ihcy 
tequently  be  lost.  An  amusing  novel  is,  pcHiaps^^ 
tlui  can  be  selefted  for  the  exposure  of  folly,  (he  c( 
iml  the  corre£UoD  of  foibles — as  Novels  and  Encycl 
the  whole  contents  of  many  a  fashionable  library.  ] 
mind  which  so  strongly  charaAerizes  the  faihiona 
present  day,  renders  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  j 
an  insupportable  labour  to  them  ;  and  hence  they  an 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  to  acquire  ■udi 
.  Ktmct  as  the  perusal  of  a  modem  Encyclopedia  • 
the  same  mental  torpor,  equally  prevcnu  them  frotni 
manners,  as  they  appear  in  the  world,  and  makes  tl 
inch  a  knowledge  of  tbcm  as  can  be  acquired  ihroufj 
novels. 

Our  readers  will  easily  conjeSure,  from  the  tillei 
his  given  to  his  book,  that  it  contains  a  delineation 
lers.  The  chief  of  these  are  two  female  vonrict 
known  not  only  to  the  higher  circles,  but  to  every  i 
paper,  in.  which  their  fashionable  exploits  have  bf 
corded,  with  as  much  accuracy  of  detail  ii  the  debs 
or  the  contents  of  the  London  Gazette.  The  Duci 
and  Drinkwatcr  arc  the  names  by  which  they  are  I 
Other  well  known  charafiers  are  introduced,  and  i 
eeneratly  drawn  with  equal  fidelity  and  spirit.  Vi  : 
Edward,  the  heio  of  the  piece,  through  all  hit  at  i 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  faUe.  but  endeavour  tt 
a  just  notion  of  the  author's  objcAi  and  a  ^air  specii 
by  such.£xtniSs  from  different  parts  of  his  work,  ai  ■ 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  The  following  meetii  | 
of  HaT[ley>  ton  to  the  Duke  of  Belgrave,  is  ce  i 
likeness.  > 

"  From  the  window  Edward  and  the  DoAor  behelt 
joang  tpri^  of  fashion.     He  was  about  niDeteen  y<  i 
manly  in  hts  person,  which  was  thus  adorned  :  a  paii  : 
bilf  down  his  legs,  disclosed  his  white  stockings ;  inei  i 
kerseymere,  buttoned  in  the  front  of  his  knee,  rose    : 
pits ;  three  or  fbar  striped  waistcoat),  the  size  of  a  b 
'     were  kurmonnted  by  a  sort  of  Turkish  tnrban,  worn 
I     stead  o(  the  head,  which  was  concealed  by  a  slouchi 
I     <net  the  corners  of  dte  shirt  collar,  which  shaded  h 
prmenrwisa  jockey  frock.     Thns  disguised,  the     1 

('     ^  the  dickey  of  the  barovche,  holding  Tour  in  hand    i 
Two  grooms  on  horseback  were  at  the  horses*  heat 
Ik  Miirquii  sat  a  itoiit  oao,  wbon  £dwud  iCGCig    : 
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pa^ty  at  Lady  Beaachamp's  petit  naifer;  bot  tfat  body  of  tbe  carijige^ 

which-in  shape  resembled  a  hearse,  was  empty. 

«'  '  In  the  name  of  wonder,*  exclaimed  Edward,  *  Can  this  be  the  cos. 
tome  of  a  young  nobleman  V 
'    <*  ^  Yes,  that's  th^  morning  dress  of  a  Marquis!' 

•'  *  And  who  is  he  on  the  box  with  him  ?' 

«*  •'Guess!*  said  the  D66lor.  *  Who  would  you  suppose  now  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  young  nobleman  ?  you  perceive  h6  is  a  man  of  some 
notoriety  ;  he  attra^s  the  attention  of  the  populace  more  than  the 
Marqpis/ 

•*  *  He  is,  I  suppose,  some  public  charafter,  then  ?' 

**  *  You  are  right.  He  is  aj^ery  striking  charafter — for  he  has  fooght 
miany  pitched  battles,  and  has  given  public  lessons  on  the  refined  art  of 
boxing.  See,  the  Marquis  is  introducing  the  bri^iser  to  the  &on  of  an 
Earl.  They  shake  h^nds ;  now  they  dispute  politely  for  the  seat  of  ho.  I 
nour  ;  ,the  Marquis  arranges  it ;  he  himself  keeps  the  box,  the  pugilist 
^descends,  and  cheek  by  jowl  he  and  the  young  Lord  are  driven  through 
the  streets  by  the  son  of  a  Duke.     O  for  the  pen  of  a  Juvenal.' 

*•  *  I  am  mo^  of  all  astonished.  Sir,'  said  Edward,  «  at  theconduftof 
Lord  Barton.' 

*«  The  Dodlor  sighed.  He  placed  his  hands  behind  him,  and,  with 
bis  head  cast  down,  walked  silently  about  the  room." 

^  This  is  certaiirly  a  curious  specimen  of  the  wonderful  refinement 
displayed  in  the  manners  of  the  age.  But  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a  more  finished  portrait — that  of  the  mother  of  this  young 
sprig  of  fashion. 

"  AViCTiMOF  Fashkjn.. — ^The  Duchess  of  Bclgrare  was  once  mi- 
versally  envied  for  herteauty  ;  and  even  after  her  personal  charms  had 
lost  much  of  their  early  lustre,  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  the  fascination 
of  her  manners  and  accomplishments,  and  the  splendour  of  her  rank, 
caused  her  still  to  shine^with  brilliancy  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  hemisphere  of  fashion. 

.  "  Of  late,  however,  this  star  had  rapidly  declined,  and  seemed  now 
fast  vereing  below  the  glittering  horizon  into  oblivion's  shade  ;  or,  to  use 
words  which  will  perhaps  be  belter  understood  by  the  children  of  an  age 
in  which  money  is  almost  synonymous  with  virtue,  happiness  and  fame— 
the  Duchess  of  Belcrave  '  waspoor.' ... 

**  Transplanted  m  the  spring  of  life  from  the  restraint  of  a  nursery  to 
the  very  summit  of  fashionable  freedom,  her  young  and  lively  imagina- 
tion was  dazzled  by  the  sodden  elevation,  and  the  unsuspefting  openness 
6i  her  heart  rendered  her  the  too  easy  dupe  of  *  her  dear  five  hundred 
friends.'  Married  to  a.  rran  whose  happiness  consisted  in  being  deemed 
the  *  jollies t  among  jolly  fellows,'  conjugal  felicity  was  quite  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  her  expeftations  ;  and  she  the  more  easily  surrendered  herself 
the  vidim  of  the  world's  adulation,  \v hen 'she  discovered  and  felt  that  the 
Ijeart'from  which  she  had  experted  homage  was  at  once  indifiF^rent  ti)  her 
charms,  and  careless  of  her  reputation. 

f'  At  the  first  beckon,  therefore,  did  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Belgrare 
trip  into  the  maze  of  fashionable  folly,  and  .soOn  her  rank,  her  talents. 
^r)d  vivacity,  enabled  her  tolead  the  giddy  thrortg  with  which  she  mingled. 

Enamoured 


Enamoured  of  the  bcight  ^e  had  attained,  and  pr 
versa)  suffrages  of  every  rank,  in  thus  distinguishing  hi 
ration  above  all  qompeiitorsj  it-is  a  subjcft  for  regret,  i 
but  ncrt  for  wonder,  ihat  to  maintain  this  triumph  a 
eventually  sacrificed  her  bosom's  peace,  ' 

"  In  the  first  days  of  profiles  ion  and  extravagance,  ti 
tion  were  masked. by  the  sycophants  around  her  with 
in«it.  Her  first  pecuniary  embarrassment,  the  jnevital 
Dtilimited  expendituTe,  was  no  sooner  felt,  than  a  hundr 
instantly  dispelted  it. 

"  The  facility  with  which  the  arose  from  that  deg 
'  fatal  cause  of  all  the  many  deep  and  bitter  humiliatioi 
lubsequemly  sunk. 

"  At  first  the  shame,  the  terror  of  an  exhamted  ci 
of  solitude,  suffused  with  burning  blushes. her  tear-d< 
chilled  her  trembling  frame  with  fi^s  of  death. like  co' 
she  saw  a  thousand  pounds  produced  with  no  other  troi 
signature  of  her  name,  the  natural  feelings  of  innate  h 
at  as  the  phantoms  of  spleen,  and  economy  and  discre 
blotted  out  of  the  estimate  of  a  Duchess's  morality. 

"  It  was  thus  that  from  day  to  day  she  proceeded  ii 
dissipated  life,  aiming  to  supply  the  perpetually  recurri 
satisfied  heart  by  the  vapours  of  happiness,  which  pr 
and  self.fiattery  for  ever  promised,  but  which,  coldly 
hoaomj_  left    disappointment  and  regret  the  sole  vestigi 

"  Yet  still  she  resolved  to  advance.  To  a  dread  of 
of  borrowing,  succeeded  a  desperate  defiance  of  the  oi 
scientific  praflice  of  the  other.  Her  extravagancies  bej 
distresses  ;  to  remove  these  she  was  compelled  to  subm 
iug  sacrifices  of  dignity  and  honour ;  to  throw  a  veil  o 
had  recourse  to  new  afts  of  dissipation  and  profusion  ; 
ceeded  by  increased  embarrassments,  her  situation  bee: 
extreme. 

"  Too  proud  to  recede  from  the  career  of  fashie 
which  she  had  entered,  her  high  spirit  revolted  at  reti 
hazards  she  rushed  on  with  an  increased  ambition  to  c 
gant  ii)  taste,  and  the  most  opulent  in  expence. 


'  •  ♦  •  • 

sacrificed.  She  sair,  acknowlcidgedr,  and  deplored  Ker  feirdre ;  and, 
had  her  life  been  prolonged,  the  remainder  of  it  wouM  doubtless  have 
been, passed  in  efForts  to  repair  them.  Tliat  eye,  which  so  lately  ani* 
mated  every  circle,  is  now  closed  for  ever  ;  that  tongue,  whtcn  en- 
raptured every  ear,  ^ill  never  more  be  heard;  that  face,  which 
globed  with  health  and  pleasure,  is  now  pale  and  lifeless;  those 
charms,  on  which  admiring  crouds  gazed  with  delight,  have  become 
food  for  worms  I  Slie  was  hastened,  by  dissipation,  to  a  premature 
grave;  there  let  her  indiscretions  be  buried  with  her  ;  while,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  her  death  will  produce  as  good  an  effe<Sl  on  her  gay  associates, 
aa  her  reformation  could  have  done.  Had  it  been  her  lot  to  meet  with 
a  different  mate,  with  one  who  had  a  heart  to  value,  imd  sense  to  im* 
prove,  her  good  qualities,  with  virtue  and  integrity  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  hts  wife,  she  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  society.  But 
what  a  guide  to  a  very  young  woman  of  fashion  is  a  drunken  debauchee, 
ivbo,  cold  as  ice  to  the  superior  charms  of  his  wife,,  has  yet  saffi- 
cient  warmth  to  render  her  very  residence  the  scene  of  his  adulterous 
tmouj-s !  !  I  Peace  be  to  her  manes !  And  may  his  future  life  be 
auch  as  to  make  sonie  atonement  for  the  past. 

We  must  now  exhibit  the  portrait  of  her  rival  in  the  lists  of 
fashion ;  and  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two  pi<5tures  exhibit  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  fashionable  woild« 

-  '^  It  was  not  till  the  infiuence  of  Belgrave,had  received  a  fiital  shock, 
by  an  accidental  exposure  of  her  weakness,  throagh  the  failure  of  some 
ioppiies,  that  there  was  found  a  ri^al  hardy  enough  to  contest  it.  At 
that  epoch  the  Duchess  of  Drinkwater  appeared  upon  the  fiel J  of  fashion, 
and  threw  dovvn  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  Belgrave :  an  event  whicb 
produced  upon  the  fashionable  world  an  efFe^  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  the  natural  world  sustains  from  the  convulsion  of  an  earthquake; 
or  which  the  moral  world  experienced  from  the  French  revolution. 

*'  fiefore  this  challenge  was  given,  to  have  doubted  that  the  will  of 
Selgrave  wiis  the  law  of  fashion,  would  have  been  deemed  an  abrogatioii 
of  loyalty  itself;  to  have  scrupled  in  believing  that,  the  mind  of  Belgrave 
was  the  divinity  of  taste,  would  have  been  considered  the  worst  of  wilfbl 
heresies^  What  then  must  have  been  the  surprise,  the  horror,  of  a  people 
cherishing  such  sentiments,  whenfthey  beheld  the  Duchess  of  Drinkwatcf 
crefting  her  standard  of  revolt  against  the  obj^d  of  their  allegiance  and 
their  worship,  and  promulgating  with  undaunted  zeal  a  code  and  a  creed 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of  their  former  obedience  and  £iith ! 

**  No  contrast  could  be  strqp^er — the  Duchess  of  Belgrave  was  in  her 
penon  lovely,  eracefal,  and  delicate ;  the  Duchess  of  Drinkwater  was 
truly  masculine  in  form  and  feature,  coarse  in  her  complexion,  and  on« 
meaning  in  her  countenance*  • 

''  The  Duchess  of  Belgrave  spoke  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
srraph  smile,  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  nightingale ;  the  Duchess 
of  Drinkwater  bellowed  her  commands  with  tbe^lungs  of  a  boatswain  | 
the  one  rode,  walked,  danced,  entered  a  room,  joined  company,  or  re« 
tired,  always  with  the  elegantly  easy  dignity  of  a  woman  of  quality ; 

die  9ther  rode  like  a  markct.wvmani  walked  Ukfc  a  gienadier^  and  danoed 

•"  like 


like  tho  wilchet  in  Macbeth ;  litt  would  bvru  into  > 
rudeneu  of  an  exciteaun  into  a  wine  cdbr ;  break  op  i 
an  obtrniivc  load  hone.  laugh,  and  march  away  fion 
middle  of  a  qocscion  specially  addreiied  to  hcrielf. 

"  The  ttsnal  preladei  of  war  took  ]dace  between  tlu 
of  fashion.  Her  Grace  of  Belgrave  contented  hertelf 
tempt  of  what  leemed  to  be  univenalty  consideied  ai 
Ducheu  of  Diinkwater,  however,  was  loud  In  piopa^i 
baiion  of  the  elegant  mannert  of  her  rival,  and  afbv 
verts  to  her  jolly  tyslein  of  '  laugh  and  grow  fat,'  J 
was  confined  to  a  few  secret  enemies  of  Belgrav?,  who, 
tonity  of  revenge  for  real  of  fancied  slights,  seized  w 
little  chance  of  mortifying  their  former  sovereign, 
however,  the  evil  genias  of  Belgrave  obtained  a  trinm; 
replele  with  important  consequence). 

"  In  what  shape  the  sprite  appeared  is  not  ascertaint 
been  asserted  that  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  Scotch  pij 
lua  appearance  is,  however,  undoobted  ;  for  the  jolly 
by  him,  became  the  patroness  of  reels,  a  lively  species 
Kqniring  little  skill  or  grace,  soon  superseded  the  mini 
a.  variety  of  other  minuets,  which  had  been  introduced 
Bel^ave.  The  same  evil  genius  returning  to  his  viC' 
malice,  by  suggesting  that  such  jigging  and  rompinf 
vrith  the  elegance  that  should  distinguitn  the  amusem( 
orders  of  society,  and  inducing  her  absolutely  to  pioh 
parties; 

"  Without  enterine  into  the  contfoversy  whether  re 
or  ought  not  to  have  b^n  sanftioned,  it  is  sufficient  to 
&shionable  world  becatoe  almost  universally  intoxicates 
and  every  ball  during  that  winter  was  (qvned  with  the 
water's  Fancy,  ot  the  Duchns  ck  DiinkwateT's  Wiun 

Assuredly  no  fortlmtr  would  take  diii  said  Duch 
for  a  woman  ai /ashisn  ;  iioiw,  impudence  and  vu 
admitted  as  fashionable  qualifications  in  any  other  co 
A  Frenchman  would,  unquestionably,  mistake  Iier  fo 
de  la  Halle.  But  in  England,  a  Duchess,  who  ougi 
pie  to  her  iiiferiors,  may,  not  only  with  impunity  < 
pame  such  conduct  as  would  exolude  a  mere  get 
decent  K>ciet!r>     When  hrds  ape  frAms,  laJits  mav 
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half  naked.  It  occasions  them  to  come  to  town  for  the  winter,  when  the- 
lovely  spring  of  Nature  smiles  in  ail  lier  charms ;  and  to  go  into  the 
eoyntry  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  summed,  just  as  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  gives 'notice  of  the  approach  of  wintet.  It  makes  them  do  many 
things  that  are  extremely  painful  to  th^ro,  whieh  they  call  taking  their 
pleasures  ;  and  it  deters  them  from  the  pursuit  of  heartfelt  enjoyments, 
from  a  dread  of  their  petrifying  dulness.  At  length  it  deprives  them  of 
the  power  of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  feeling^  reasoning,  or  deciding 
for  themselves^  and  compels  them  to  see>  hear,  taste,  feel,  reason,  and 
decidras  other  persons  do.*  " 

Having  thus' given  our  readers  a  description  of  this  divinity,  wc 
shall  now  introduce  them  to  one  of  her  favourite  shrines — The 
Royal  Institution. 

**  As  Edward  was  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  rpom^  endeavouring 
to  catch  a  part  of  the  leilure,  he  felt  his  coat  twitched,  and  turning 
round  saw  Dr.  Hoare  at  his  elbow.     *  Step  this  way,'  said  the  DoAor ; 

*  yonder  I  see  Ogilvy.'     Edward  followed liim  out  of  the  ledure-room. ' 
'•  *  Well,  my  old  friend,*  said  the  Dodor,    *  What  do  you  say  to 

the  modems  now  ?  Here  are  golden  times,  when  science  is  not  onl]^ 
patronised  by  fashion,  but  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  scientific 
to  be  fashionable  !' 

"  *  Psha  J'  said  Ogilvy.  *  J^cience  !  nonsense  !  the  world  is  absolutely 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  the  people  are  all  run  mad.  Don't  profane  the 
name  of  science  by  associating  that  word  with  this  depository  of  pots, 
pans,  and  potatoes.     Don't  call  that  science — 

*  That  with  clipp'd  wing,  familiar  flirts  away. 
In  Fashion's  cage,  the  parrot  of  the  day  : 
The  sibyl  of  a  shrine,  where  fops  adore 
The  otaclt  of  culinary  lore.' 

shee's  rhymes  on  art. 

*^  *  But,  my  dear  Ogilvy,  does  not  science  I  c:ain  at  least  some  hononi 
by  having  such  a  splendid  train  of  lovely  votaries  as  are  in  the  next 
room  ?' 

"  *  No  :~it'8  a  burlesque  worship.  There  is  not  half  a  dozen  among 
the  women  there  who  have  a  spark  of  real  love  for  science  ;  and.  that's 
the  only  consolation  I  feel ;  the  bubble  will  burst  ere  the  novelty  is  well 
over.' 

'^  *  You  do  not  then  approve.  Sir,*  said  Edward,  *  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  higher  brand\?s  of  l^nowledge  among  the  fair  sex  ?* 

*'  ^  I  don't  approve  of  the  present  system,  of  making  prattling  philo. 
sopheis  in  petticoats.  1  9^e  no  good  that  is  to  result  to  society  frofflfaav- 
ing  ouif  wives  or  daughters  discharging  eje^tric,  or  Galvanic  battaies  at 
our  heads  ;  or  of  converting  our  cook. maids  into  chemical  analysers  of 
smoke  and  steam.' 

'*  *  Bq^l  are  not  the  scientific  pursuits  of  the  present  day  at  feast  as 
beneficial  tp  society  as  x\\p  old  amusements  of  working  carpets  and  chair 
bottoms  ?•  (aid  Dodor  JJoare.  '    . 

•  ' ''  '  Np  \  they  ^re  not.  The  end  .of  such  occupations,  was  to  render 
oUf  homos|  a  word  now  almost  obsolete,   agreeable  to^their  inasters'; 

whereas 


*Iier«as  this  maniit'of  jjhiloibpliy  has  a  dircA  eontrar 
Wriitig  our  p.irloQrt  into  ch«mkat  labOratorieii  and  ot 
into  debating  societies.'  ' 

**  *  But,  Ogilvy,  you  must  make  some  allowance  ft: 
lefinement,  and  the  gtowth  of  luxury.  Ladies  of  ft 
would  faint  It.  the  sighc  of  a  tambout. frame  ;  and  at.  t 
a  spinning-wheel  they  would  aftually  expire  !' 
__  "  '.I  giant  you,  jonaihan,  that  there  is  a  necessai 
Dfianners  of  the  great.  As  wealth  inc;'cases  in  a  star 
ttiose  who  live  .without  labour  must  inciease  ;  and  Still 
that  the  increase  of  population,  the  souice  of  that  wi 
duty  that  the  rich  should  not  do  those  services  for 
which  forms  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  I  do  not, 
S9e  Duchesses  of  the  nineteenth  century  working  c»i 
doth  ;  but  zounds,  man,  is  there  no  alternative  f  Ha 
and  dancing  ?  Have  they  not  drawing  and  poetry  ?  . 
exercitc  of  fancy  and  taste  in  all  the  articles  of  dress  ;  a 
tnents  of  routs,  balls,  and  assemblies }  Besides,  I  ' 
them  a  dip  into  botany  and  horticultare:  all  this  ma 
icir  amuteatent.  But  iei  me  not  bear  the  studies  of  abst 
feiDtnine  amusemenci,  and  the  severest  labours  of  humit 
pastimes  for  ladies  {' 

"  *  To  be  serious,  Ogilvy,"  said  Doft6r  Hoare,  ' 
&rther  to  contest  a  subjefi  on  which  it  is  ipjpossible 
difference  of  opinion.  But,  if  you  are  not  an  appiovi 
tion,  may  I'ajJc  what  brings  you  here  i' 

"  i- 1  have  not  condemned  the  Institution..  On  t 
some  exceptions,  T  admire  iis  plan.  The  avowed  purp 
inent  was — '  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  faclHtati 
ttoduflion  of  useful  mechaiiical  improvements  ;' — andl 
and  Marchionesses  contented  themselves  with  (he  hor 
to  the  expence  of  such  an  institution,  I  should  have  a; 
censuring  their  condufi.  1  am  myself  a  subscriber. 
think  worse  than  useless ;  their  pot  and  kettle  manu 
roasting  and  boiling  expetimenis^  should,  I  cbnectve, 
branches,  entiisly  separated  from,  and  unconneflcd  v 
scientific  parts  of  the  establishment !— An  union  of  i- 
Good  heavens  ! — What  cannot  fashion  do ! — But  you  ; 
here  ?     Tht  news-room  and  tha  library.     These  are  s 
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joxmgpsii^tner  whom  he  lately  t$ok  in^  witha  capita!  of  24»00o/.tiv9i}ghhe 
Inew  himself  at  the  time  to  b/e  in  a  state  of  insolvencyy  proposed  that  thr 
imtitotion  should  open  on  the  Sabbath  Day ;  and  supported  the  prQpQ»«> 
uon  by  a  most  violent  philippic  against  the  horrible  superstition  of  those, 
who  are  weak  enough  to  think  it  their  duty  to  pay  obedience  to  the  fourth 
commandment  of  their  God !  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  however, 
were  not  sufficiently  liberalized  for  the  reception  of  such  dbSrine,  and 
the  patriotic  proposal  was  accordingly  reje(^ed  with  indignatioB.    Ai 
yj^  do  not  bear  that  the  Brazier* s  Company  have  subscribed  as  a  body, 
to  this  Institution,  it  is  probable  that  the  ^^ p9t  and  kettle  mamfaitmd^ 
will  remain  stationary  in  Albemarle-street.     Indeed,  by  the  seleftion 
of  a  Greek  professor  for  their  librarian,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
perfedHon  of  their  classical  studies^  is  the  main  obje6l  of  the  citizeoi 
Hitherto  our  author's  satire  has  been  principally  direfied  against  tbe 
female  votaries  of  fashion ;  it  is  therefore  high  time  that  we  should  in- 
troduce to  tlie  knowledge  of  our  readers,  one  of heri9M& followers. 
Here,  however,  we  cannot  but  express  a  fervent  hope,  that  the  pic- 
ture before  us  is  a  gross  caricature.     There  is  something  in  the  ibedi* 
call  charaAer  so  truly  respectable,  that  the  mind  delignts  to  look  up 
to  it,  vyith  a  feeling  bordering  oh  veneration.     It  is  the  business  of  a 
physician  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  subdue 
the  diseases  of  the  body ;  but  how  can  he  efiedk  this,  unless  he  has 
l^revioosly  secured^  by  his  charader,  the  confidence  and  respeA  of  bis 
patient  ?     With  what  horror/  and  disgust,  then,  muftt  we  view  any 
ijftifi  of  the  profession,  who,  'abusing  his  office,  sinks  the  physician  in 
ihe  man  of  intrigue !    In  all  numerous  bodies  we  must  ejq^ed  to  meet 
with  some  bad  men  ;  but,  within  our  knowledge,  only  one  instance 
has  occurred,  in  which  a  medical  man,  in  a  particular  branch  of  die 
profession,  has  had  the  brutality  to  insUlt  the  objedl  he  was  paid  to 
l^elieve.     Gxoss,  however,  and  revolting  as  such  insula  as  that  to 
which  we  allude  indisputably  are,  and  execrable  as  are  the  savages 
who  could  be  guilty  of  them,  still  they  are  less  mischievous  in  their 
consequences,  than  the  condu£t  of  sucn  meddling  officious  intriguers 
US  *'  Sir  Felix  Fascinate,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  the  a£>red  .^Sscubpios  of 
Ibe.  fashionable  world." 

**  To  these  high  honours,  and  their  golden  concomitants^  Sir  Felix 
^ad  Arisen  from  a  very  humble  origin ;  a  circumstance  that  w<»ild  have 
ffCatly  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  present  rank  in  life,  had  be  not,  witk 
mtchless  effrontery  and  revolting  ingratitude,  the  o^pring  of  lowj  ^ 
HfU^y  pride,  denied  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the  noblest  souioe 
^gratuitous  education  which  the  world  can  boast. 

<^  From  tliat  asylum  he  was  launched  into  tbe  world  with  those  ad- 
faotages  which  formed  the  base  of  ,hi$  prosperity.  jNFatuit  had  bestowed 
upon  him  a  fair  and  prepgs«etsin^  exterior,  whik  has  heart  was  subje&tf 
no  inconvenient  impressions  of  stem  iateg^rity,  nor  9s^y  of  ^se  trcH^hk* 
some  impulses  which  are  felt  by  the  children  of  aqnsibillty.  He  could 
bow  wheie  it  was  profitable  to  boW|  without  considering  whetber  tiie 
^age  weie  nrovthiiy .  or  imworthilr  bcitowal ;  he  could  smile  with  most 
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fiiciiutiiig  swsetiiesi  oT^ce;  w4liiout  the  least  inter 
.sure  or  delight;  he  could  adopt,  with  implicit  cpnfd 
Btoit  faahioiuble  theories  of  nfeificifie,  without  the  f 
inquiry  into  their  tSe&s ;  and  in  the  art  of  coiive 
vailed. 

"  Witlt  these  qualifications  doflor  Fascinate  chie?] 
scnrity  to  celebritj'.  Instead  of  devoting  the  pMn 
iaborimii  study  of  an  art  which  the  diillands  make  rfti 
understand — instead  of  dangling  in  the  train  of  vetei 
listening  with  patient  drudgery  to  their  leftures — 
menced  his  career  by  giving  leiiures  himself;  and  in; 
thd  accumiJlation  of  fees  enabled  him  to  ride,  he  at  o 
for  the  purchase  of  a  chariot  and  pair,  wisely  conside 
the  implements  of  his  business,  and  not  as  the  rei 
Perhaps,  however,  even  ihe  talents  of  Dr.  Fascina 
scarcely  equal  to" the  acqiiirement  of  successful  notoriir 
where  ihete  is  so  little  lack  of  similar  qualificaiioi 
self-love.  It  therefore  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy 
to  malce  his  ife^Kt  on  a  less  crowded  stage.  'Ihc  o 
provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  aware,  had 
cession  of  hereditary  physicians  ;  and  the  praftice  in  i 
was  also  below  the  point  of  his  ambition,  which  wa 
sacrifices,  the  reputation  of  a  fashionable  physicia 
London,  theiefore,  as  the  scene  of  his  dtim,  he 
sight  of  the  fashionable  world  :  but  as  it  appeared;  i 
too  bold  a  task  to  face  the  whole  host  of  that  peopl 
winter  cantonments,  he  resolved  to  watch  their  sumi 
to  follow  that  division  of  thetn  which  a&brded  him  i 
success. 

"  This  determination,  conduced  him'  to  one  of  tl 
"  the  island  called  watering-places,  where  by  an  unai 
tribes  of  the  fashionable  world  congregrate  in  pr( 
masses  even  than  in  the  metropolis,  and  where  the  mai 
extravagant  habits  of  these  people  are  imitated,  for 
months  of  summer,  by  many  families,  who  all  the  i 
like  rational  beings. 

'5  It  was  at  this  place  that  Dr.  Fascinate  had  the 
traA  the  notice  of  the  Duchess  of  Drinkwater ;  and 
4ozen  visits  he^-became  the  favourite  of  her  Grace.  1 
'Puchets  of  Drinkwater  alone  amply  repaid  the  expeacc 
jriut  of  Dr.  Fascinate  :  and  the  circle  to  which  she  ii 
to  which  she  truittpeted  his  praises,  in  the  course  of  a  i 
a  fashionable  physician. 

"  He  followed  in  the  train  of  her  Grace  to  Lot*4<M> 


appointment  at  courts  ^he  honour  o£  knig^thopd^  *and  the  most  profitable 
praAiceia  London."  ,  .   .  .    .      ' 

"  in  a  minute  Sir  Felix  entered  the, room.  Tall  in  stature,  robustly 
'  formed,  and  of  a  Borid  coippl^xion ;  he.  cpnipiand^d  by  his  appearance  a 
species  of  respeft,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  smile  that  was  constantly 
in  use  tp  exhibit  a  remajrkably  handsome  set  ^of ,  teeth,  was  inexpressibly 
insinjiative.  \He  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  jockey  frock,  striped  waistcoat, 
Vrith  hB«kins,^and  boots ;  he  carried  a  switch,  a  round  hat,  and  a  glove 
jjj j)ne  hand,  ^yhile  the  bther  was  held. oat  witb  a  winning  courtesy  in 
sa|Jit^tioa<^.the  company." 

'  Tfte  character  of  Sir  Felix  is  farther  illustrated  by  a  dialogue 
•tvVich  takes  place  at  a  fashrohable  party  at  a  "  mp^rning  levee;"  but  it 
IS  too  long  for  us  to  transcribe.  \Ji^on fashionable  newspapers  Mr.  Suit 
bestows  many,  very  just  animadversions.  They  have,  indeed,  contri- 
putedj  .most  materially  xo  effedt  a  pernicious  revolution  in  the  moral 
^onomy. of  private  life;,  by  invading  domestic  privacy,  and  render- 
ipg^very  adl-and  almost  every  motion  of  individuals  subjefts  of  pub- 
li(5  notice.  To.  i\it  female  chara(5ler  this  abominable  pra<Slice  is  most 
prejudicial.  But  it  woqld  require  a  volume  to  sh^w>all  the  mischiev- 
ous effe£is  of  ity  considered,  in  all  its  bearings  and  tendencies^  in  a  reli- 
gious, moral,  political,  and  social  point  of  view. 
•^  Of  the  styli  and  spirit  of  this  novel,  we  have  enabled  our  readers, 
by  the  extradls  we-  have  made,  to  form  a  competent  judgment. 
Suffice  it  then,  to  add,  that  the  chara£lers,  which  are  nunierous,  are 
ably  drawn ;  that  the  story  is  interesting  and  well  told  ;  that  the  in- 
cidents are,  at  onccj^riking  and  natural ;  apd  that  the  principles  and 
seiTtirtients  (with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions  as  to  the  lasi)  arc 
unobjcdlionable.  The  language  is,  in  general^  correft ;  but  in  two  or 
three  places,  the  author  has  adopted  the  new-coined  words  of  the 
fashionable  prints ;  the  verb,  tp  promenade^  wlirchjs  neither  English 
Bor  FVencfi;  and  the  substnnilvc  fashionables ,  both  of  which  are 
uttcrfy  inadmissible,  and  form  a  part  of  that  miserable  jargon  with 
which  some  of  the  newspapers,  from  the  ^ross  ignorance  of  their  con* 
duftors,  labour  to  corrupt,  !at  once,  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the 
public.  In  one  place,  too,  he  has  used  ingenuity  for  ingenuousness; 
Tdl.  ii.  p.-40.  Having,  observed  that  his  sentiments,  in  one  or  two 
histances,  areobjeflionahle  it  becomes  us  to  state  them.  In  vol.  i.  p.  26, 
we  have  the  following"  observation :  "  the  expedient  of  the  govem- 
fnent-  becoming  pawnbrokers  had  not  at  tha^t  time  been  thought  of: 
no  influence,  however  powerful,  at  that  period,  would  have  availed 
the  unprincipled  or  unfortunate  speculator,  by  procuring  from  the 
country  at  large  a  loan  of  commercial  exchequer  bills,  to  prop  an  in- 
dividual's credit.'*  This  is  a  refleSion  on  the  Commercial  Credit  J1I9 
by  all  parties  acknowledged  jto  be  one  of  the  wisest  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration ;  it  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  cSc&Sf 
and  rescued  the  country  from  a  scene  of  distress,  the  consequences  of 
.  \^hich  would  have  exceeded  all  human  calculation.  The  money  was 
Qot  advanced  tp^bankers^  or  speculators ;  bjtit  tq  manufaiimerSf  and  to 
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ttcli  etiga^ed  in  lawful  commercial  enterprises.  No  influence  was 
eirher necessary  or  able  to  prove  it;  it  was  lent  without  partiality  or 
fivour,  and  on  solid  security,  to  all  proper  objecSls  who  applied  for  it. 
The  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  atid  efBcacv  of  the  plan  was,  that  every 
lixpence  of  the  money  borrowed  was  faithfully  repaid ;  numerous 
bankruptcies  were  prevented ;  and  the  public,  far  from  being  a  loser, 
was  a  considerable  gainer  by  the  transaaiqn.  Such,  observations,  then, 
which  are  at  variance  with  fa£l,  should  ncx  be  loosely  hazarded,  and 
insttch^a  produiSkion.  . 

In  p.  72,  vol.  i,  we  are  introduced  to  a  forward  boy  of  noble  birth, 
who,  we  are  told,  *«  had  been  brazened  two  years  at  Eton  ;*'  but  herfc 
again  Mr.  Surr  is  mistaken;  Eton  is  not  a  place  at  which  tlie  prida 
and  vanity  of  our  noble  youths  are  flattered  or  cherished  5  on  the 
contrary,  in  iheir  exercises  and  discipline,  no  dljjtiniiion  whatever 
is  made  between  the  heir  of  a  dukedom  and  the  son  of  a  brazier.  The 
system  of  education  adopted  at  that  celebrated  seminary  is  calculated 
to  produce  a  dire6Hy  contrary  efFefl. 

in  p.  228,  vol.  i.  the  following  inaccuracy  occurs :  "  With  only 
the  virtue  of  courage  to  balance  almost  every  oiAer  vice  \vliich  can 
degrade  humanity.'*     The  word  otker  should  be  omitted. 
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Sermons  on  various  Subje^s^  preached  at  the  O^agon  Chapel j  Bath.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Gardiner,  D.  P.  Re£tor  of  Brailsford,  and  Vicar 
of  Shirley,  in  the  County  of  Derby.  The  Second  Edition. 
Rivingtons*     8s«  6d.  ,  • 

THAT  these  valuable  Sermons  have  so  long  escaped  our  notice, 
we  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers.  Their  author  does  not  tread  in  coni- 
men  patljs.  Before  he  writes,  he  thinks ;  and  before  he  commits  the  re- 
sult of  his^refledl  ions  to  the  press,  he  seledls  them  with  care,  and  arranges 
them  with  precision.  Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  afFed^s  singularity,  and  contents  himself  with  the  merit  of  merely 
saying  something  new.  These  discourses  are  evidently  written  from 
aa  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
making  the  word  of  God  powerful  and  efficacious.  Zeal  has  dicSbatcd 
the  thought,  and  piety  suggested  the  expression.  The  reader  .is  at 
once  delighted  with  splendid  passages  and.  assailed  with  oratorical  ad- 
dress. We  shall  riot,  we  trust,  be  understood "  to  bestow  undeserved 
commendation.  It  is  always  our  wish,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  exhibit  to 
the  public  a  just  and  appropriate  character  of  the  several  works  which 
come  under  our  review.  We  have  no  partiality  towards  one  authot 
or  prejudice  against  another,  except  as  we  are  mfluenced  by  literary 
excellence  and  mbral  tendency.  How  far  yve  are  aftuated  by  the 
principles  we  profess,  our  readers  sliall  judge  for  themselves.  The 
ftrst  sermon  is  entitled,  "  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  con* 
^jastedy  preached  oh  the  Fast  Day,  1793:"  the  text  prefixed  to  it  is^ 
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And  I  looked  end  rose  up  and  said  unto  the  nobles  and  to  the  elder Sy  W 
to  the  rest  of  the  people^  be  not  ye  afraid  of  them  \  rerpember  the  Lord  - 
which  IS  great  and  terrible^  and  fight  for  your  brethren^  your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  your  wiveSf  and  your  houses.  The  discourse  is  well  cal- 
culated to  impress  on  the  mind,s  of  his  hearers  a  deep  sense  of  the  maay 
and  invaluable  blessings  which  as  Englishmen  they  possess. 

'*  The  questions,  my  brethren,  by  you  to  be  considered,  are,  can  war 
in  any  case  be  justified  on  the  plea  oi  necessity  ?  And  if  a  negative  was 
never  yet  proved  in  answer  to  this  question,  does  such  necessity  exist  at  the 
present  junfture  ?  Does  it?  What  is  jhe  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  ? 
It  has  beeii  s^aid  by  some  to  be  a  war  against  opinions,  and  that  opinions 
were  never  yet  known  to  be  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword.  Rat  what  is 
the  subversion  of  all  authority  and  order,  the  violation  of  solemn  com. 
pafts  and  treaties,  the  profanation  of  every^  thing  sacred  and  august— is 
tlte  perpetration  of  the  most  unnatural  crimes,  the  ^deliberate  massacre  of 
thousands  of  helpless  vi^ims,  the  horrible  murder  of  an  amiable  and  be. 
nevolent  sovereign — are  these,  I  say,  matters  of  opinion  ?  Would  to 
God,  that,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  enlightened  aera,  they  were  not 
fa(fis,  lamentable,  incontrovertible  fafts !  If,  then,  such  fa^s  be  the  re- 
sult of  certain  opinions,  and  if  the  authors  of  these  opinions,  far  from  re- 
trading  them,  and  acknowledging  their  error,  still  wish  to  propagate 
them,  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  same  disastrous  scenes,  to  spread  desola- 
tion  and  carnage  in  o|her  countriesj^  as  in  their  own ;  shall  we  Hot  laboui  to 
bring  such  persons  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  or  exterminate  them 
and  their  opinions  ?  Shall  we  not  labour  to  restore  reason  to  her  just 
tights,  and  place  religion  once  mote  on  her  throne  ?  Still  once  ;  what  is 
tlie  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  ?  It  is,  not  to  consolidate  an  interest  in 
/I  lately  discovered  country  ;  ,it  is  not  to  substantiate*  the  advantages  of  a 
newly  acquired  commerce  ;  it. is  npt  to  revenge  a  national  insult,  to  gua- 
rantee  a  treaty,  or  bring  under  the  yoke  a  few  misguided  and  itbellioas 
,  colonies  ;  all  these  are  cases  in  which  our  fleets  have  traversed  the  ocean, 
and  armies  have  been  drawn  into  the  fi^ld  ;  and  on  the  expediency  of  which 
politicians  have  been^divided  in  opinion,  without  any  imputation  on  their 
understanding  or  their  integrity.  But  the  cause  in  which  we  are  now  em- 
barked, embraces  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  involves  a  much  more 
momentous  concern.  It  is  the  cause  of  human  nature  at  large,  of  the 
noblest  principles  in  the  brea(st  of  man,  of  }ustice,  reditude,  and  inno- 
cence :  it  is  the  cause  of  the  most  invaluable  blessings,  the  dearest  privi- 
leges we  possess,  our  liberty,  property,  and  independence ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  all  that  peace,  comfort,  and  satisfa^ion  we  enjOy  in  the  circles  of 
domestic  society  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  our  .holy  religion,  our  churches  and 
aUars,  our  present  faith,  and  future  hope ;  in  one  word,  it  is  the  cause 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Shall  we  not  then  glory  in  being  instruments 
of  the  power  of  the  Most  High  ?  Need  I  urge  any  thing  more  to  persuade 
you  to  an  unanimous  vigour  and  perseverance  ?  Shall  we  relax,  shall  wft 
murmur  or  be  dispirited  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  consequences  ot 
every  war,  a  feu^  trifling  additional  imposts,  or  a  few  temporary  embar- 
rassments in  the  way  of  oommerce  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  aspire  to  views 
more  noble,  to  principles  more  disinterested  ?  Disdaining  objeds  of  such 
paltry  consideratioti,  shall  we  not  kindle  a  patriotic  flame  in  our  bosoms, 
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atid  call  on  each  other  to  fight  far  our  hrethren,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters, 
m  nvrves  and  our  houses :  and  I  may  add,  our  future  generations  ?  for  the 
interests  of  posterity  are  deeply  involved  in  this  contest — on  our  present 
conduft  will  depend  their  everlasting  bles^nngs  or  curses." 

The  DoSor's  remarks  on  the  stage  arc  suited  to  a  Bath  andltory, 
and,  if  read  in  families  would  not  fail,  we  tliiiik,  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding, and  improve  the  taiite  of  those  young  ladies  who  arc  led 
to  weep  over  with  sympathy,  and  admire  with  rapture,  the  pernicious 
produdions  of  the  German  drama. 

'^  fiat  of  all  the  means  for  extending  the  baneful  influence  of  deism,  the 
stage,  perhaps,  will  be  found  the  most  powerful  and  fertile.  The  stage 
is  strenuously  represented  by  some  as  a  school,  for  morals ;  by  others  and 
(persons  not  very  famous  for  their  religious  prediledlion)  it  is  stigmatized 
as  a  school  for  vice*.  Will  it  be  observed  that  it  is  alternately  one 
and  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  exhibitions  ;  or  thUt  nei- 
tlier  of  these  decisions  should  be  absolute,  since  truth  lies  between  them  ? 
However,  if  the  pulpit  can  reconcile  itself  to  be  silent ;  if  in  not  con- 
demning, or  decrying  the  stage,  it  is  to  be-justified,  it  must  be  by  adopt- 
ing the  favourable  side  of  the  question,  and  considering  it  a  source  of  in- 
strudUon,  or  at  least  innocent  recreation.  And  on  this  principle  is  it  not 
bound,  at  least,  to  watch  over  its  tendency,  to  dete^  its  abuses,  and 
expose  its  errors,  wh^n  interesting  to  a  people's  virtue  :  sitice  an  uncon- 
trouled  exuberance  of  the  former  never  fails  to  produce  an  unhappy  relaxa- 
tion in  the  latter  ? 

"  What  then  have  we  not  to  fear  for  the  depravation  of  the  moral  taste, 
as  well  as  the  intelledlual  soundness  of  the  present  age }  Nay,  what  a  sorry 
imputation  have  not  both  already  incurred,  by  suffering  in  a  moment  of  sen- 
timental delirium^  the  sublime  produdions  of  the  immortal  father  of  the 
drahuiy  our,  country's  glory,  whom  no  Briton  ever  names  or  thinks  on  - 
without  a  mixture  of  pride,  veneration,  and  love;  by  suffering,  I  say,, 
his  works  to  be  superseded  in  a  manner  by  the  flimsy,  whining,  ephemeral 
productions  oi  men,  calling  themselves  illuminated  plilosophers,  whose 
professed  ambition  it  is  to  raise  the  temple  of  reason  on  the  ruins  of  the 
altar  of  Christ  ?  It  is  true  (and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it);  that 
the  minds  of  our  mixed  or  popular  addiences  are  not  yet  prepared  to  re- 
ceive with"  patience  the  open  avowal  of  such  an  attempt;  but  foi^  that 
very  reason  its  mischief  the  more  challenges  our  vigilance;  there  is  a 
greater  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  a  poison  which  is  o^rating 
secretly  and  slowly,  and  hence  but  too  securely.  The  most  specious  arti- 
fices are  employed  to  conceal  its  effeds,  and  to  make  it  allure  whilst  it 
destroys.  All  the  aid  of  pageantry  and  ^splendour  of  machinery  that  can 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  imagination,  is  called  into  its  service  ; 
to  impose  on  the  understanding  we '  have  an  ostentatious^  parade  of  piety. 


♦  Voltaire  ^  Lord  Kaimes,  The  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the 
consciences  of  two  of  the  masters  in  this  school  (I  think  Farcjuhar  and 
Congreve)  were  not  racked  with  remorse  in.  their  dying  mon^ents,  it 
cwild  hd  only  because^ all  sease  of  virtue  in  them  was  extinct. 

S3  Solemn 
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Solemn  appeaU  are  ma^e  to  the  Godi  of  nature  in  the  most  fascip|ting 
4nd  highly- finished  periods.  And  then  to  reproach  x^^  morals  of^hrisl 
tianS|  the  self-taught  barbarian,  the  child  of  nature  is  represented  in  an 
array  of  virtue,  which  neither  history  nor  experience  will  sanftidn.  Sen- 
timertts  are  put  into  his  mouth,  which  neither  the  author  nor  his  English 
Satellite,  with  all  their  penetration  and  genius,  could  ha^ve  discovered  *m 
their  full  extent,  but  fof  that  revealed  will  of  Go  J  which  they  thus  obli^ 
quely  try  to  depreciate. 

*^  It  can  afford  no  pleasure  to  a  ministry,  or  brotherly  love,  to  expose 
particular  works  or  their  authors  in  this  place  to  public  animadversion ^ 
but  who  are  to  be  advocates  in  the  cause  of  religion,  if  its  ministers  be- 
tray a  timid  indifference  when  its  bulwalks  are  clandestinely  assailed  ? 
Who  is  to  preserve  a  citadel,  if  the  garrison  sleep  whi4st  a  powerful eneroy 
is  at  the  gate  ?  And  what  is  to  be  feared  for  the  sacred  and  civil  consti- 
tution of  a  state,  when  senators  whose  wisdom  and  pOwer  are  pledged  tq 
be  employed  in  establishing  or  ameliorating  the  laws,  exercise  their  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  applying  foreign  engines  to  undermine  their  founda- 
tion or  weaken  their  influence  ?  Ought  men  who,  from  their  eminent  talents, 
should  arise  the  first  to  discountenance  principles  which  have  ruined  so 
many  other  countries,  to  be  the  most  forward  in  giving  t4iem  even  a  par- 
tial or  sinister  support  in  their  own  ?  And  however  charitably  we  may 
be  disposed  to  construe  the  views  of  such,  would  it-  not  be  a  criminal 
pusillanimity  to  conceal  the  fatal  effefts  that  flow  from  them  ?" 

Tiie  tenth  sermon,  entitled,  the  Lord*  s  Slipper  a  means  of  advancing 
in  Hviiness^  is  an  admirable  discourse.  The  sacrament  is  adminis- 
tered, it  should  seem  monthly,  at  the  Qi3agon  Chapel  ;  and  the 
ieatncd  preacher,  fiom  the  following  words  of  the  prophet,  exerts  all 
his  powers,  to  interest  his  hearers  in  the  devout  observance  of  that 
inost  solemn  ordinance,  ^nd  it  shall  come  to  pass  fryn  one  new  mocn 
to  another;  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another y  shall  all  flesh  come  to  war- 
ship  bffore  me  saith  the  Lord. 

^     We  will  give  only  one  quotation  more,  which  shall  be  from  the 
'  15th  sermon,  whose  title  is,  Injuries  from  men  considered  as  proceeding 
from  God,     It  is  the  conclusion  of  tl^e  discoujTse,   which   is  treated 
throughout  in  a  iiew  and  original  manner. 

**  Now,  my  brethren,  do  you  not  perceive  that  if  we  were  thus  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  injurious  a6ls  or  designs  of  our  fellbw. creatures, 
they  would  affeift  us  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do,  and  would 
be  attended  with  much  less  vexation  than  they  usually  are  ?  From  hovr, 
many  concomitant  aggravations,  which  rendei*them  distressing  and  insupl 
portable,  should  v«re  be  exempt !  How  many  inquietudes,  vain  terrors,  irrita- 
tions and  anxieties  for  the  future,  should  we  be  spared  !  How  much  might 
these  injuries  be  in  reality  softened,  restrided^  or  abridged  I  Bat  even  all 
this  is  little — consider  what  a  blessed  effefl  such  a  habit  of  making  the 
most  malignant  produflions  of  earth  descend  as  it  were  from  heaven ; — 
what  a  blessed  effed,  I  say,  it  would  have,  to  increase  our  piety  to  Gfid^ 
to  make  us  ardently  "have  recourse  to  his  mighty  proteftM>p,  .to  make  to- 
entirely  acquiesce  in  the  disjpensations  of  his  providence,  gs  well  as  to 
form  us  to  charity,  to  humility^  and  the  loye  of  pur  enqpaies  j  We  ahouU 
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see,  we  shoQld  adore  the  Most  High,  as  a  jast  Jud 
every  good  gift,  in  the  most  odious  plots  of  jealousy 
shy.  We  sfaould  multipl}'  our  sources  of  saiisfaAio 
stead  of  lajing  up  iia  score  for  ourselves  the  seeds  of 
repentance.  Our  enemies  might  curse  ua  \  we  should 
should  be  blessed.  In  driving  them  from  our  ihougl 
ttiem  much  more  incapable  of  affefling  our  true  hap; 
their  venomou)  darts  iii  our  bosom.  The  Almight) 
remember,  whose  will  we  should  respefl  in  the  inju 
whom  alone  •vtagiasct  brlopgith;  the  Almighty  woui 
the  disposition  of  hts  children,  the  image  of  his  .■ 
spirit,  and  he  would  not  firgtt  our,  labiur  of  litve, 
heart  inith  hii  comfons  in  the  mullitude  of  its  scnvwi 
and  preserve  ua  under  ilf  ihad->iu  of  hit  wings,  and  at 
he  would  be  our.  hackUr  and  rrfugi  amidst  those  dradlj 
eompats  ui  abeut.  After  having  lom,  he  would  heal  \i 
our  wounds  in  a  seasonable  time  ;  and  on  the  great  • 
have  tried  to  injure  us  unjustly  will  be  curted  in  the 
in  their  sins  unrepented  of,  and  will  utter  their  lameni 
in  vain  ;  on  that  day  he  will  bless  us  with  an  everla: 
put  into  our  mouths  songs   of  deliverance,   of  tiium 

£  raise.  May  then  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events, 
earts,  vouchsafe  to  give  us  ihat  understanding  of  i. 
to  all  earthly  things  a  light  from  heaven  !  May  he 
the  righteous  which  applies  all  sublunary  events  to  it 
may  he  endow  us  with  ihat  pure  spirit  of  charity  or  1 
prevents  as  well  as  conirn  a  mabitiide  of  lim." 

We  recomtnend  these  sermons  to  families  in  the 

WC  greatly  wish  them  to  be  read  by  ilie  nobility  : 
and  10  be  carefully  studied  by  the  younger  clergy. 
with  great  judgment  to  the  auditory  for  whose 
posed ;  and  they  might  be  perused  with  singular  i 
iwhiUt  they  are  professedly  lovers  of  pleasure,  do  i 
-renounce  their  God,  and  rejefl  their  Salvation. 
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Theimpression  made  oft  his^muid  by  the  Americans,  ^ms  td  be  ni^cli 
the  same  as  that  mjide  on  the  iTiind  of  Mr.  Parkii^on,  whose  work 
w^as  rjBvrewed  by  as,  some  months  ago.  And  wc  cannot  but  remtrfc, 
that  where  a  similar  impression  is  mad^  on  two  travellers  whose 
niinds,  dispositions,  and  pursuits,  are  so  different  as  those  of-Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Piirkins^n  ;  the  one,  a  pian  of  education  and  refinc- 
ixtent,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet,  associating  of  course  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  be^t  informed  persons  in  the  country  ;  the  other, 
'a  pra£tical  farmer,  a  man  of  plain  sense,  of  a  strong  but  uncultivated 
Yinderstanding,  attentive  to  his  business,  and  mingling  with  Individuals 
whose  pursuits  were  similar  to  his  own,  as  well  as  with  the  lower 
classes,  and  with  many  of  the  higher  who  were  fond  of  agriculture; 
Vhen,  we  say,  the  result  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  two 
Such  men  is  nearly  the  same  ;  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  account 
Which  they  give  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  is  a  tolerably  fair 
jand  correft  account.  "  Mr.  Moore  thus  speaks  of  them  in  his  Preface. 

*'  The  im{M%ssion,  which  jny  mind  received  from  the  characler  and 
flianners  of  these  republicans,  suggested  the  £pistle«  which  are  written 
from  the  City  of  Washington  and  liake  Erie.  How  far  I  was  right,  in 
thus  assuming  the^one  of  a  satirist  against  a  people  whom  I  viewed  but 
as  a  stranger  and  a  visitor,  is  a  doubt  which  liiy  feelings  did  not  allow 
me  time 'to  investigate.  AH  I  presume  to  answer  for,  is  the  fidelity  of 
the  pidtur^  which  1  have  given  ;  and  though  prudence  might  have  die 
%atea  gentler  languagei  truth,  I  think,  would  have  justified  severer. 

*'  I  went  to  America^  with  prepossessions  by  no  means  unfavourable, 
*and  indeed  rather  indulged  in  many  of  thos^  illusive  ideks,  with'respedto 
the  purity  of  the  government  and  the  primitive  happiness  of  the  people, 
which  1  had  early  imbibed  in  toy  native  country,  where,  unfortunately, 
discontent  at  home  enhances  every  distant  temptation^  and  the  western 
world  has  long  been  looked  to  as  a  retreat  frorft  real  or  imaginary  oppres- 
sion;  as  tht  eiysian  Atlantis,  where  persecuted  patriots  might  find  their 
visions  realized,  and  be  welcomed  by  kindred  spirit^  to  liberty  and  re- 
pose, '   I  was  completely  disappointed  in  every  flattering  expeftation 
which  I  had  formed,  and  was  inclined  to  say  to  America,' ais  Horace  says 
to  his  mistress,  *  intentata  nites.'     Brissot,'  in  the  preface  to  his  travels, 
observed,  that  '  freedom  in  that  country  i,s  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  as 
to  border  upon  a  state  of  nature ;  *  and  there  certainly  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  savage  life,  not  only  in  the  liberty  Which  they  enjoy,  but  in 
the  violence  of  pa^ty  spirit  and  of  private  animosity  which  results  frptt 
It.     ITiis  illiberal  zeal  embitters  ail  social  intercourse ;   and,  though  I 
scarcely  could  hesitate  in  sele^ling  the  party,  whose  views  appeared  the 
snore  pure  and"  rational,  yet  I;  wa:s  sorry  t«  observe  thatj  in  asserting 
their  opinions,  they  both  assume  an  equal  share  of  intolerance ;  the  Pe- 
mocrats,  consistently  with  their  principles,  exhibiting  a  vulgarity  of.rap- 
eour,  which  the  Federalists  too  often  are  so  forgetful  of  theix  cause  9&  to 
imitate, 

^'  'The  rude  familiarity  of  the  lower  orders,  and  indeed  the  uppoiUskd 
state  of  society  in- general,  woidd  neither  surprise  i)or  disgust,  if  they 

fieemed  to  £ow  from  the  simplicity  of  charaftex^  that  honest  i^rapce^f 

•  # ^  •  *    .  .'  .     .  t       .  ■  \     ,  lji^ 


tbe  glosmf  refipeaientj  which  may  be  looted  for  in  ; 
paced  people.  But,  when  we  find  them  arrived  at  i 
riie  vices,  and  ali  tJic  pride^  of  civilization,  while  thi 
from  its  elegant  cliaraderistics,  it  is  impossible  jw 
youthful  decay,  this  crude  .anticipation  of  the  natural  | 
'  lepresses  every  sanguine  hope  of  the  future  energy  am 
rica. 

"  1  am  conscious  that,  in  venturing  these  few  p 
just  enough  to  offend,  and  "by  no  means  sufficient  t 
limits  of  a  preface  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
opinions,  and  I  am  coramiited  on  the  subjeft  as  efl 
written  vplumes  in  their  defence.  My  reader,  howi 
the  very  cursory  observation  upon  which  these  opinic 
can  easily  decide  for  himself  upon  the  degree  of  aii 
which  they  merit. " 

This  is  the  unaffefled  language  of  genuine  cai 
Mr.  M.  writes  strongly  on  the  subjeft,  wc  have  i 
to  suspeA  that  he  does  not  write  truly.  That  oui 
may  have  an  opponupity.  of  judging  for  themsel 
£ome  extracts  from  two  of  the  three  Epistles,  allnd 
|n  his  Preface. 

**  While  yet  upon  Columbia's  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  young  presumption 
Her  bloom  is  poison'd  and  her  heart  dec; 
Even  now',  in  dawn  of  life,  h(^  sickly  b 
Sums  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  ihej 
And,  like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  wiihe. 
S)ie's  old  in  youth,  she's  blasted  in  bcr  | 

••  Already  has  the  child  of  Gallia's  s> 
The -foul' Philosophy  that  sins  by  rule. 
With  all  her  tram  of  reasoning,  damninj 
Begot  hy  brilliant  heads  on  worthless  hi 
Like  things,  that  quicken  after  Nilus'  I 
The  venom'd  birth  of  sunshine  and  of  m 
Already  has  she  pour'd  her  poison  here 
p'er  every  charm  that  makes  e 
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Already  blighted,  with  her  blackening  tracr^^^  '    ' 
y     The  opening  bloom  of  every  social  grace. 
And  all  those  co^irtesies,  that  love  to  shoot 
Round  virtue's  stem,  the  flowrets  of  her  fruit ! 

''  Oi  I  were  these  errors  but  the  wanton  tide 
Of  young  luxuriance,  of  unchasten*d  pride  ; 
The  fervid' follies  and  the  faults  of  such 
As  wrongly  feel,  because  they  feel  too  much ; 
Then  might  experience  make  the  fever  less. 
Nay,  graft  a  virtue  on  each  Warm  excess  : 
,  But  no  ;   'tis  heartless,  speculative  ill,  / 

All  youth's  transgression  with  all. age's  chill. 
The  apathy  of  wrong,  the  bosom's  ice, 
A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice ! 

*^  Long  has  the  love  of  gold,  that  meanest  rage. 
And  latest  folly  of  man's  sinking  age. 
Which,  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  life. 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated  strife. 
Come  skulking  last,  with  selfishness  and  fear. 
And  dies,  collei^ing  lumber  in  the  rear ! 
Long  has  it  palsied  every  grasping  hapd 
And  greedy  spirit  through  this  bartering  land  ; 
Tum'd  life  to  traffic,  set  the  demon  gold 
So  loose  abroad,  that  virtue's  self  is  sold. 
And  conscience,  truth  and  honesty  are  made 
To  rise  and  fall,  like  other  v/ares  ofjtrade  I 

**  Already  in  this  free,  this  virtuous  state, 
Which,  Frenchmen  tell  us,  was  ordain 'd  by  fate. 
To  shew  the  world,  w;hat  high  perfedlion  springs 
From  rabble  senators,  and  merchant  kings — 
»    Even  here  already  patriots  learn  to  steal 
Their  private  perquisites  from  public  weal  *, 


*  ''  I  must  decline,"  (says  Washington,  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
Congress,)  *^  I  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the 
personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispensably  included  iaa  permanent 

provision  for  the  executive  department." ^After  such  a  declaralion,  it 

is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  know,  that  Washington  not  only  received  hi* 
salary,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  aniicipating  the  regular  periods  of  pay- 
jtient,  and  had  constantly,  during  a  space  of  five  years,  several  thousand 
doMars  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands.  He  was  accused  of  letting  out 
those  sums  at  interest,  but  this  we  may  consider  as  a  calumny  of  tlie 
party  opposed  to  him.  The  faft  however  of  his  overdrawing  the  salaifi 
appears  by  an  extract  from  the  Books  of  the  Treasury,  subjoined  to  a 
justification  which  the  Secretary  found  it  necessary  to  publish  at  tlie 
time ;  and  this  exposure  was  one  of  the  many  humiliations  which  preceded 
the  retirement  of  Washington  from  the  Presidency, 


Mopre^i  Points^  >  £6% 

And,  guardians  of  the  country's  sacred  fire,      *; 

Like  Afric's  priests,  they  let  the  flaxne  for  hire ! 

Those  vaunted  demagogues,  who  nobly  rose 

From  England's  debtors  to  be  England's  foes. 

Who  could  their  monarch  in  their  purse  forget. 

And  break  allegiance,  but  to  cancel  debt  *, 

Have  prov'd  at  length  the  mineral's  tempting  hue. 

Which  makes  a  patriot,  can  unmake  him  toot. 

Oh  !  freedom^  freedom,  how  I  hate  thy  cant  I 

Not  Eastern  bombast >  not  the  savage  rant 

Of  purpled  madmen,  were  they  numbcr'd  all  '  ' 

From  Roman  Nero  down  to  Russian  Paul, 

iCould  grate  upon  my  ear  so  meah,  so  base. 

As  the  rank  jargon  of  that  fa^ious  race. 

Who  poor  of  heart  and  prodigal  of  words,- 

Born  to  be  slaves  and  struggling  to  be  lords. 

But  pant  for  licence,  while  they  spurn  controul. 

And  shout  for  rights,  with  rapine  in, their  spul} 

Who  can,  with  patience,  for  a  moment  see 

The  medley  mass  of  pride  and  misery. 

Of  whips  and  charters,  manacles  and  rights, 

Pf  slaving  blacks  and  democratic  whites  J, 

And  all  the  pye-bald  polity  that  reigns 

in  free  confusion  o'er  Columbia's  plains  ? 

To  think  thai  man,  thou  just  and  gentle  God! 

Should  stand  before  thee,  with  a  tyrant's  rod 

O'er  creatures  like  himself,  with  souls  from  thee. 

Yet  dare  to  boast  of  perfe^  liberty  ! 


*  "  The  most  persevering  enemy  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
amongst  the  politicians  of  the  western  world,  has  been  a  Virginian  mer- 
chant, who,  finding  it  easier  to  settle  his  conscience  than  his  debts,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  Standard  against  Great  Britain,  an4  has  ever 
since  endeavoured  to  revenge  upon  the  whole  country  the  obligations 
which  he  lies  nnder  to  a  few  of  its  merchants." 

+  "  See  Porcupine's  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurredlion  in  1794. 
In  short,  see  Porcupine's  Works  throughout,  for  ample  corroboration  of 
every  sentiment  which  I  have  ventured  to  express*  In  saying  this,  I 
refer  less  to  the  comments  of  that  writer,  than  to  the  occurrences  which 
he  has  related  and  the  documents  which  he  has  preserved.  Opinion  may 
oe  suspeded  of  bias,  but  fatfts  speak  for  themselves." 

X  "  In  Virginia  the  effeds  of  this  system  begin  to  be  felt  rather  seri« 
ously.  While  the  master  raves  of  liberty,  the  slafe  cannot  but  catch  the 
contagion,  and  accordingly  there  seldom  elapses  a  month-  without  some 
alarm  of  insurrection  amongst  the  negroes.  The  accession  of  Louisiana, 
\\  IS  feared,  will  increase  this  embarrassment  j  as  |he  numerous  emigra- 
tions  which  are  expefted  to  take  place^  from  the  southern  states  to  this 
npwly  acquired  territory,  will  considerably  diminish  the  white  popula. 
tion,  and  thus  strengthen  the  proportioa  of  aegroes,  to  a  degree  which 
«««ft  ultimately  be  ruinous.,*'^  \ 

Away, 
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Away,  Way — I'd  rather  hold  my  neck 

By  doubtfol  tenure  from  a  sultan's  beck. 

In  climes,  where  liberty  has  scarce  been  ham'd. 

Nor  any  right  but  that  of  ruling  claim *d. 

Than. thus  to  live,  where  bastard  freedom  wares  ' 

Her  fustian  flag  in  mockery  over  slaves ; 

Where  (motley  laws  admitting  no  degree 

Betwixt  the  vilely  slav'd  and  madly  free) 

Alike  the  bondage  and  the  licence  suit 

The  brute  made  ruler  and  the  man  made  brute  !'* 

This  IS  strong  painting.  Tlie  bard  evidently  y^<?/y  his  suhje<3 ;  and 
the  indignation  which  lie  expresses  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  a  lover  of 
real  freedom,  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  beings  who  imitate 
liberty,  as  a  monkey  imitates  a  man.- 

the  pye-ball  polity  that  reigns 

In  free  confiision  o'er  Columbia's  plains  ;— 

is  a  most  happy  thought,  and  happily  expressaL    In  this  Epistle,  the 
American  mind  is  chiefly  delineated;  in  the  i^ext  which  we  shall 

3uote,  the  American  manners  ^re  priucipatly  pcmrtrayed;     It  is  ajl- 
resscd  to  Dr.  Hume,  from  the  City  of  Washington. 

'*  'Tis  evening  now  ;  the  heats  and  cares  of  day 
In  twilight  dews  are  calmly  wept  away. 
The  lover  now, ,  beneath  the  western  star^ 
Sighs  through  the  medium  of  his  sweet -segar. 
And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting  she 
With  puffs  and  vows,  with  smoke  and  constancy  ! 
The  weary  statesman  for  repose  hath  fled 
From  halls  of  council  to  his  negro's  shed. 
Where  blest  he  woes  some  black  Aspasia's  grace. 
And  dreams  of  freedom  in  his  slave's  embrace  ! 

*'  In  fancy  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom. 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  modem  Rome^ 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi  bow. 
And  what  was  Goose- Creek  once  is  Tiber  now  ! — 
This  fam'd  metropolis,  where  Fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  travelling  fools  and  gazetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 
Though  naught  but  wood  and  *♦•*•♦**♦  they  see, 
•  Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ough  to  be ! 

**  And  look,  how  soft  in  yonder  radiant  wave. 
The  dying  sun  prepares  his  golden  grave  ! — 
Oh  great  Potowmac  !  -  oh  yon  banks  of  shade  ! 
Ytfn  mighty  scenes,  in  nature's  morning  made. 
While  still,  in  rich  magnificence  of  priVne,  " 

She  pohr'd  her  wonders,  lavishly  sublime^ 

Nor 
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Nor  yet  had  leam'd  to  stoop>  with  humliJer  care, 
From  grand  to  soft,  from  wonderful  to  fair  ! 
Say^  were  your  towering  hills,  your  boundless  floods. 
Your  rich  savannas  and  majestic  woods. 
Where  bards  should  meditate  and  heroes  rove. 
And  woman  charm  and  man  deserve  her  love ! 
Oh  !  was  a  world  so  bright  but  born  to  grace 
Xts  own  half.organiz'd,  half> minded  race 
Of  weak  barbarians,  swarming  o'er  its  breast, 
Li^p  vermin,  gender'd  on  the  lion's  crest  ? 
Were  none  but  brutes  to  call  that  soil  their  home. 
Where  nOne  but  demi.gods  should  dare  to  roam  ? 
Or  worse,  thou  mighty  world  I  oh !  doubly  worse. 
Did  heaven  design  thy  lordly  land  to  nurse 
The  motley  dregs  of  every  distant  clime, 
Each  blast  of  anarchy  and  taint  of  crime,  / 

Which  Eur9pe  shakes  from  her  perturbed  sphere, 
la  full  malignity  to  rankle  here  ? 
But,  hush! — observe  that  little  mount  of  pines. 
Where  the  breeze  murmurs  and  the  fire.fly  shines. 
There  let  thy  fancy  raise,  in  bold  relief, 
.  The  sculptured  image  of  that  veteran  chief. 
Who  lost  the  rebel's  in  the  hero's  name, 
Jlnd  stept  o'er  prostrate  loyalty  to  fame  ; 
Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot  train 
Cast  off  their  monarch,  that  their  mob  might  reign  ['* 

**  Now  turn  thee,  Hume,  where  faint  the  moon.light  falls 
On  yonder  dome — and  in  those  princely  halls. 
If  thou  canst  hate,  as  oh!  that  soul  must  hate, 
Which  loves  the  virtuous  and  reveres  the  great,' 
If  thou  canst  loath  and  execrate  with  me 
That  Gallic  garbage  of  philesophy, 
That'nauseous  slaver^of  these  frantic  tifties. 
With  which  false  liberty  dilutes  her  crimes ! 
If  thou  hast  got,  within  thy  free-bom  breast, 
One  pulse,  that  beats  more  proudly  than  the  rest. 
With  honest  scorn  for  that  inglorious  soul. 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's  controul. 
Which  courts  the  rabble's  smile,  the  rabble's  nod. 
And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  its  god ! 
There,  in  those  walls — but,  burning  tongue  forbear ! 
Rank  must  be  reverenc'd,  even  the  rank  that's  there ; 
So  here  I  pause — and  now,  my  Hume  !  wc  part ; 
But  oh  !  full  oft,  in  magic  dreams  of  heart. 
Thus  let  us  meet,  and  mingle  converse  dear 
By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potowmac  here ! 
O'er  Ukeand  marsh,  through  fevers  and  through  fogs. 
Midst  bears  and  yankees,  democrats  and  frogs,  ^ 
Thy  foot  shall  follow  me,  thy  heart  and  eyes 
With  me  ihall  wonder,  and  with  me  despise  ! 

While 


y 
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While  I,  as' oft,  in  witching  thought' shall  rdvd 
,     To  thee,  to  friendship,  and  that  land  I  love, 
!  Where,  like  the  air  that  fans  her  fields  bf  green^ 
Her  freedom  spreads,  unfever'd  and*  serene ; 
Where  sovereign  nian  can  condescend  to  see 
The  throne  and  laws  more  sovereign  still  than  he! 
Once  more,  adieu  ! — my  weary  eye-lid  winks,  , 
The  moon  grows  clouded  and  my  taper  suiks.'* 

,  Some  of  the  th6aghts,  and  of  the  languagetoo,  in  this  Epistle,  are 
sublime.  Oar  bard  excels  more  in  this  kirid:of  writing,  than  in  his 
amatory  Poems,  of  wjiich  the  specimens,  ill  the  present  volume,  arc 
pretty  abundant:.  Generally  speaking,  they  betray  more  of  the  sen- 
sualist than  of  the  lover  \  the  strains  of  desire^  not  the  language  of 
affcnkn.  From  a  bard  so  feeling,  \ye  cannot  look  for  such  respe^iot 
the  sex  ;  and  iience  the  following  verses  on  Lying  will  hot  be  perused 
with  surprize,  . 

**  I  do  conftss,  in  many  a  sigh 
•My  lips,  have  breath'd  you  many  a  lie. 
And  who,  with  such  delights  in  view,   ' 
Would  lose  them,  for  a  lie  or  two  ? 

*'  Nay — loolf  not  thus,  with  brow  reproving' ; 
Lies  are,  my  dear,  the  soul  of  loving  ! 
If  half  we. tell  the  girls  were  true,.  , 
If  half  we  swear  to  think  and  do. 
Were  aught  but  lying's  bright  illusion. 
The  world  would  be  in  strange  confusion ! 

.*'  If  ladies' eyes  were,  everyone. 
As  lovers  sweaf,  a  radiant  sun. 
Astronomy  should  leave  the  skies. 
To  learn  her  lore  in  ladies*  eyes ! 
Oh  no ! — ^believe  me,  lovely  girl. 
When  nature  turns  your  teeth  to  pearl. 
Your  neck  to  snow,  your  eyes  to  fire, 
tYour  yellow  locks  to  golden  wire, 
Then,  only  then,  can-  heaven  decree. 
That  you  should  live  for  only  me, 
•Or  I  for  you,  as  night  and  mom. 
We've  swearing  kist,  and  kissing  sworn  !  ^ 

'/  And  now,  my  gentle  hints  to  clear. 
For  once,  I'll  tell  you  truth,  my  dear! 
Whenever  you  may  chance  to  meet 
A  loving  youth,  whose  love  is  sweet,  ^ 
,    Long  as  you're  false  and  he  believes  you. 
Long  as  you  trust  and  he  deceives  youi . 
So  long  the  blissful  bond  endures ;  ^^ 

And  while  he  l^es,  his  heart  is  your's  : 
•   But  oh !  you've  wholly  lost  the  youthj^ 
The  instant  that  he  tdls  you  truth !" 


^ 
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From  this  artd  many  other  of  his  splenetic  efFasrons,  we  might  be 
natorally  led  to  infer,  that  the  bard  had  not  experrenced  from  the  sex 
that  attention  which  he  claims  as  his  due.  The  following  effusion  on 
WOMAN  breathes  the  language  of  spleen  as  well  as  that  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

**  Away,  away — ^you're  all  Xht  same, 

A  fluttering,  smiling,  jilting  throng  ! 
Oh  !  by  my  soul,  I  burn  with  shame. 

To  think  I've  been  your  slave  so  long  f 

*^  Slow  to  be  warm'd  and  quick  to  rove. 
From  folly  kind,  from  cunning  loath, 
-Too  cold  for  bliss,  too  weak  for  love, 
[,'  Yet  feigning  all  that's  best  in  both. 

**  Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign. 

More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast. 
To  make  ten  frigid  coxcombs  vain. 

Than  one  true,  manly  lover  blest !  , 

*'  Away,  away — your  smile's  a  curse—' 

Oh;I  blot  me  from  the  race  of  men,  ♦ 

Kind 'pitying  heaven  f  by  death  or  worse. 

Before  1  love  such  things  again  ! " 

The  beginning  of  the  poem  entitled  "  the  Vase,"  is  so  equivocal 
as  to  have  the  most  ludicrous  efFedl';  and  thus  to  mar  the  bard's  ob- 
jefl,  which  is  to  convey  a  moral  admonition.  The  merit  of  the  smalle;!: 
pieces  is  various  as  the  subjefts  of  them  are;  many  of  them  are  mark- 
ed by  taste  and  genius ;  while  others  betray  sterility  and  negligence. 
Poets  may  certainly,  by  prescription,  claim  a  much  greater  licence- 
than  can  be  tolerated  in  prose- writers  ;  but  our  language  of  late,  has 
been  so  dreadfully  corrupted!  by  the  introduflion  of  ricw-coined  words, 
and  of  foreign  idioms,  tliat,  whenever  we  meet  with  either,  we  feel  ic 
our  duty  to  notice  them.  Thus  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Moore, 
^  that  Penumbra!  is  not  an  English  adjedlive ;  and  though  the  substan- 
tive Pemimhra  has  the  sandlion  of  a  Newton,  and  is  therefore  tole- 
rated, no  other  new  word  can  be.  legitimately  grafted  upon  it.  If 
we  have  not  tlie  aid  of  scholars  in  checking  such  corruptions,  our 
language  soon  will  become  a  miserable  jargon. 


^triilures  m  the  Necessity,  of  inviolably  maintaining  the  Navigation  and 
Colonial  System  of  Great  Britain.  A  new  Edition  very  much  en* 
lorpd^  with  an  Appendix.  By  Lord  Sheffield,  8vo.  Pp.  »  342. 
Nicols.     1806.    •  . 

THE  first  edition  of  these  Striftures  was  duly  noticed  by  us  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance ;  but  the  work  now  before  us  is  sa con- 
siderably 
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siderably-  enlarged,  and  the  arrangeinent  of  the  matter  is  so  k)tally 
changed,  and  the  subje£l  so  much  more  amply  discussed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  produdlibn.  It  is  full  of  most  important 
matter,  interesting  to  every  one  who  lias  the  indepenclence  and|he  Wel- 
fare of  his  country  at  lieart.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  under 
the  following  heads : 

I.  Nature  and  Motives  of  the  Discussion.  2.  On  the  late  Suspen- 
sions of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  orr  their  Effeds 
on  British  Shipping,  &c.  3.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
I>Javigation  System,  and  on  the  E^e£ts  which  the  Suspensions  of  the 
System  have  produced  on  the  several  Branches  of  the  Marine,  and 
especially  on  ilie  English  and  American  Commerce.  4.  On  the 
Policy  of  the  Navigation  Laws  with  respedl  to  Foreign  Nations, 
particularly  FVance,  Swed^,  Denmark,  and  America,  and  to  the 
Maritime  Prosperity  6(  England.  5.  The  restri6live  Regulations  of 
the  Navigation  System  tntimately  connccSed  with  the^ole  ObjeS  of 
founding  Colonies,  and  reciprocal  in  their  Operation  with  respeit  to 
the  Colonies,  and  the  Mother-Country.  6.  The  Navigation  Sysitem 
rendered  of  yet  greater  Necessity  by  the  existing  Circumstances  of 
England  and  of  Europe.  7.  Further  Evidences  of  the  Impomnce 
of  the  Navigation  and  Colonial  System.  8.  Cons^ueiKre  of  future 
Suspensions  of  thp  Navigation  Laws.  9.  On  the  Capability  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies,  to  supply  the  British  West 
Jndies;  and  on  the  Political  and  Commercial  Necessity  of  maintain-  ' 
ing  the  exclusive  Right  to  that  Supply.  10.  On  Licenses  and  discre- 
tionary Powers.  II.  General  Principles  and  Notices  of  ObjeSions. 
12.  Recapitulation  and  Conclusion.  The  y^/)d'W/.v  contains  a  variety 
of  documents,  illustrative  of  the  arguments -of  the  noble  author;  and 
the  Postscript  exhibits  srimc  very  judicious  refledlions  on  the  Bill  now 
depending  (if  not  actually  passed)  in  the  American  Congress,  rcsped- 
ing  the  prohibition  to  import  English  goods. 

The  whole  subjedt  is  discussed  with  considerable  ability,  Icnaw- 
ledgc,  and  temper ;  and  the  premises  from  which  the  noble  author's 
conclusions  are  drawn,  are  supported  by  such  proofs  and  arguments  as 
will  not  easily  be  confuted.  Indeed,  to  us,  they  appear  irresistible; 
and  we  should  be  heartily  sorry  to  have  any  portion  of  tfie  responsi- 
hi  lit  V,  attaching  to  the  advisers  of  such  measures  as  the  American  In- 
tercourse Bill,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  rest  upon  us.  It  is  a 
most  serious,  and  a  most  awful  responsibility;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  be 
opened,  and,  the  subjefl  being  once  seen  in  its  true  light,  woe  be  to 
those  who  have  occasioned  the  discussion  of  it.  It  seems  perfc<21y 
clear  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  American  Colonies  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  fully  coBipetent  to  the  supply  of 
our  .West  India  Islands  with  every  article  of  which  they  stand  in 
need ;  and  that  the  present  system  of  allowing  America  to  supply 
them,  while  it  violates  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  is  highly  ruinous  to  our  Sbip-ownersj  and   coniequendy 

I    detrimental 
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detrimental  to  our  navv«  If  this  be  not.  a  most  sef ious  consid^radoiiy 
wl'  know  not-  what  qcestioii  of  political  ecooomy  is  so. .  But  let  us 
asL  ii)  the  name  of  xommon  seme,  what  has  produced  this  strange 
revolution  i.i  the^councils  of  our  councry,  and  in  the  minds  of  our 
cbuntryhien  ?  Whence  has  arisen  the  dreadful  infatuation  which  has 
made  us  trust  for  the  support  6f  our  Colonies  to -foreigners,  rather 
than  to  ourselves ;  and,  hy  so  doing,  encourage:  the  commerce  and 
.  marine  of  an  enemy,  at  the  expence  of  our  own  f  We  confess  our 
alter  inability  to  answer  this  question. 

.  Lord  Sheffield,  In  his  concluding  chapter,  after  enfofcittg  his  main 
arguments  in  a  masterly  manner,  arid  in  shewing  that  ill  three  yearSy 
ending  with  1797*  no  less  than  1289  foreign  American  cargoes  were 
entered  inwards  in  the  different  ports  of  our  West  India ,  Islands, 
presses  on  his  readers  the  following  judicious  reile£lions*« 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  anxiety  to  assert   the  true  prulcij^e^  of  com. 
mcifeby  discussions  of  this  nature,  the  recolleftion  of  the  tempdrizing 
aodiil  considered  policy  which  has  of  late  prevailed,  does  not  diminish 
tiat  anxiety.      Even  at  this  awful  moment  (January  180$)  whefi  so  many 
amongst  us  look  for  danger  only  from  abroad,  I  think  I  see  internal  causes, 
which,  if  they  should  long  continue,  are  likely  to  accelerate  the  fall  of 
the  British  Empire.     The  disposition  to  sacrifice,  on  so  manv^dccasioiis, 
not  merely  thfe  genuine  principles  of  trade,  but  also  every  other  cdnside- 
ration,  to  the  immediate  demands  of  finance,  menace  not  ortly  the  mari- 
time strength,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  realm.     However  great  may  be 
the  necessity  of  extraordinary  supplies,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering a  taxation  which  is  excessive  beyond  all  example,  yti  more  vexa- 
tioQa  by  the  odious  modes  lately  adopted  of  colleftion  and  enforcement. 
The  effed^  of  s^ich  measures,  together  with  the  consequences  of  immense 
loans,  encouraged  ♦   by  a  pampered  credit,  and  derangiftg  almost  evcrjr 
thing  of  public  and  private  concert!,  impresses  ideas  which,  >by  lessening 
the  interest  which  each  subjeft  should  feci  in  the  State,  contributes  to 
diminish  national  strength,  by  extinguishing, the  ardour  oi  public  attach- 
roent,  or  chilling  the  generous  spirit  of  defence. 

**  A  still  greater  evil  arises  froni  this  thirst  of  finance.  We  slight  the 
more  stable  dependence  on  permanent  property,  for  the  precarious  depen. 
dence  on  confidence  and  credit ;  and  it  is  to  these,  and  to  a  capital,  in  a 
•  great  degree  sustained  by  both,  that  the  attention  of  the  times  is  perpe- 
tually turned.  There  may,  indeed,  be  good  and  sound  reason  for  confi- 
dence in  Parliament,  but  the  credit  arising  from  that  confidence  has,  per. 
haps,  been  abused  and  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  political  prudence ; 
and  it  should  iM)t  be  forgotten  that  confidence,  and,  of  course,  credit, 
-^uot  always  be  commanded,  and  that  however  they  have  appeared  to 
s^rve  us  when  less  necessary,  thev  may  fail  when, most  wanted. 

*'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thoognt  further  digressive  to  ol)serve,  that  the 


iO  ■>« 


;f  "  At  any  other  time  than  the  present  crisis  I  should  add,  unforttu 
^Uljy  as  the  facility  of  raising  money  encourages  a  wasteful  expen<i^ture> 
and,  perhaps,  too  great  a  promptness  to  war.'* 
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landed  intentt  of  the  coantry,  to  which  ihe  nation  should  be  acctmomed 
to  look  for  permtnent  wel&re  and  tecnrtty,  t^pean  stodioosly  to  be  kept 
4onn,  and,  cnm para ti rely  speaking,  ia  little  mentioned  or  beard  of.— 
-That  respeftable  body,  whicb  ought  to  be  the  first  in  romi<V' ration,  and 
which  in  its  associated  strength  and  tale^its,  would  effcftuHlIy  assert  and 
viodicate  its  consequence,  has  inertly  endured  depression  which  it  should 
not  have  suffered,  ard  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  torpid  forgetfulness  of 
thenecessity  c^  nuintaining  its  own  importance,  It  is  obviously  ihe 
policy  of  commcAial  bodies  to  acquire  ascendancy  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  legislature,  and  the  policy  which  direfts  the  aticnijon" of  Minister's  to 
^hose  bodies,  and  to  the  inonied  interest,  is  equally  obvious.  The  eon- 
'sequence  of  these  circumstances  is  not  to  be  cOnsidsred  as  referring  to  the, 
individual,  but  to  the  nation.  The  reptesenCatives  of  permanent  propert)- 
tiot  having  their  due  weight,  and  tired  out  by  the  length  of  a  sessian, 
protraAed  almost  to  the  autumn,  retire  from  the  duty  they  owe  to  theti 
^  constituents,  and  the  most  essential  measures  of  taxation,  finance,  or 
trade,  are  brought  forward  and  carried,  sometimes  with  much  precipitation, 
,and  sometimes  without  notice  *  at  th^close  of  the  session,  which,  at  foroier 
periods,wouIdhavcbecninvestigatedwithindcpeiident  vigilance,  or  rejeiflei!, 
peihaps,  with  independent  energy.  How  long  the  landed  interest  will 
continue,'  thus  voluntarily,  to  sand>ipn  its  own  deptesnon,  it  is  not  easj' 
to  predict.  But  this  renunciation  of  consequence,  and  this  secession  from 
'inflyence,  render  it  only  the  more  necessary  lo  guard  against  that  manage. 
ment  and  policy  which,  on  some  late  occasions,  have  so  freely  tampered 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  navigation  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
moet  essential  interests  of  the  State,  Trade  alone  may  open  a  source  of 
precarious  and  fleeting  prosperity.  But  the  honest  statesman,  and  tbe 
true  British  merchant,  will  not  be  willing  to  resign,  for  any  secondatf 
Tiews,  the  high  interests  of  that  commerce  which,  while  it  enriches  the 
nation,  piovidea  a  navy  for  its  defence.     At  all  events  it  must,  even  it 


.•  "  An  essential  infringement  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  wasflf^ 
with  extraordinary  precipitation,  and  without  notice,  in  July  1804. — 
-A  B^  was  brought  into  Parliament  jo  authorize  the  export  of  salt  from 
the  Bahamas  ia/oivign  Anmican  bollems.  Besides  the  detriment  resulting 
therefrom,  to  the  British  carrying  trade,  theCounties  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  that  great  emporium,  Liverpool,  were  much  interested.  Tbe  Bill 
was  rapidly  hurried  through  the  various  stages,  as  the  following  «tate< 
n^nt  of  its  progress  will  evince  :  it  was  proposed  and  ordered  on  the  i  ith 
July,  presented  and  read  the  first  time  on  the  i  zth,  read  a  second  time  on 
the  13th,  in  Committee  on  the  14th  (the  1.5th  wasSunday),  repotted  on 
the  i6ih,  passed  on  the  17th,  and  on  tbe  same  day  carried  fo  the  Lords, 
It  was  returned  on  the  23d,  without  having  excited  the  sipallest  att«niioi> 
in  either  House,  and  without  the  slightest  reason  being  assigned  foi'the 
measure,  or  the  necessity  of  such  precipitancy  in  passing  it.  It  was  not 
4tflewn  Eit  Liverpool  that  such  a  Bill  was  even  in  contemplation,  Jintiltbe 
i6th,  and  of  course  it  was  then  too  late  to, petition  agaitut  it ;  aj^lica- 
tion,  however, -was  immediately  made  to 'Ministers,  to  suspend  ihe  pt"- 
;gress-df  ^he-Bill,  and  strong  represent  aliens  against  tiie  nieasQre>  I"" 
.without  eftcfl,"  .  ■  , 
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^  saoment  of  a^lual  emb»trassi|ient  or  cal^ty,  fe  pecvii^iily  4aoge»ci9s 
to  sacrifice  any  of  those  old  and  necessary  prinqiple^  which  conn^^  tjie 
interests  of  the  commerciai  a<id  the  jfuilLtary  marine^  and  which  Once  cojs- 
cededi  from  whatever  weak  and  tenopociziog  motivej  ,we  inay  never  j^e 
able  to  recover/*  ^ 

The  subje6l  of  the  Postscript  is  so  highly  important  in  itself,  ai>d 
fraught  with  such  serious  consequences  to  (he  Country^  and  it  is  also 
discjussed  in  a  manner  at  oqce  so  convincive,  and  in  such  peifeft  cop* 
formity  with  the  sentiments  which,  at  various  times,  we  haveJaboured 
to  impress  on  the  public  mind,  that,  long 'as  it  is,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  to  our  readers  for  extradling  it. 

"  I  bad  just  finished  the  preceding  sheets,  when  new  circumstances 
occarred  to  alter  my  opinion,  not  of  the  temper,  but  of  the  prudence  and 
good  sense  of  foreign  America.  I  h^d  ventured  to  suppose  .that^  the 
policy  of  that  country  would  have  anxiously  avoided  any  desperate  me^^ 
sure  of  legislative  hostility,  or.  of  embargoes  and  sequestrations.  But  it 
be|io$  to  appearthat  I  have  indulged  on  this  subjed,  sooie  delusive  e^. 
p(^tions»  Biy  a  recent  message  of  President  Jefferson  to  Coiigressj  ai)d 
oy  consequent  debates  and  resolutions,  the  disposition  of  the  Ameriq^n 
States  towards  this  Country,  has  been  .suffi^ciently.evioced^  The  Presi« 
4ent|  it  seeniS)  has  complained,  that  the  Belligerents,  but  particularly 
England,  have  been  guilty  of  praftices,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  Nep- 
irals,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  u^f^ss  pf  Nations,  and  ruinous  to  the  lai7w 
ful  commerce  aBd,na,vigai;ion  of  .the- Amierican  States.  And  he  ^further 
states  to  the  Coj?gr«iss,  that  '  t)ie  rights  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on.comi^er- 
ciaHntercopcsciwi/i^.w/ifry  .p(irt.pf:(k*  dpminion$  qf  a  Belligerent ^  ^pen^itt^d 
by  the  laws  of' the  coiintry  (with  the  exception  of  blockaded  ports  and 
contraband  of  war)^  was  believed  to  have  been  decided  betweep  Great 
Britain  aud  America,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  infradlion  .of  thja 
right,  he  has  instf  uded  tkp  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  Court  of  London,,  to*  remonstrate,  with  due  zeal  on  .this  particular> 
and.  to  insist  on.  rights  top  evident  .and  top  impottant  to  be  surrendered.* 
This  message,  we  are  informed,  occupied,  for  sopie  days,  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  a  B\ll  of  a  very  sirlgular, nature, 
having  been  bfougbt  forward  in  Consequence,  in  the  Lowei  House  ;pf 
Congress,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  devote  some  a^ention  to  the 
subject.  .     ' 

^'  The  language  vvhieh  Mr*  President  JefiSerson  has  thought  proper  to 
f^i  on  this  occasion,  is,  though  general  in  the  terms,  obviously  hostile 
in  the  meaning.  J3u^>  in  the  zeal  of  accusation,  he•has.utter^y  overlooked 
the  ci reams tancesrmost  intimately  conneded  with  the  question  which  he 
has  discussed  ;  and  he;  loudly  comjdains  of  the  grievances  endured  by  t|ie 
States  of  America»  withofat,  in  the  ^lightest  degree,  adverting  to  the 
cxtrejne  relaxation  by  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  Neutrals,  pf  the  rule 
>iready  menticmed^.pf  1756;  to  the  English  orders,  also  alreadyiiientioniid, 
Sf*'794^  and  1798,  by  which  so  many  i^ew;  privileges  have  beeni  <;qo- 
*^>f«d<Hi.neut«al  bottoms;  ^nd  to  the  countless  frauds,  pra<\ised  inijie, 
y^  CQStomfhou^es,  and  .under  the  very  flag,  of  the  American  States  ;  tie 
•«!w  d«raocw>  the  pieiended  neqtralizati&n  ofchos:tile  property;  ,tbe.fta«j. 
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daietit  contrails  of  foreijz;n  American  merchants  for  the  produce  of  the 
Belligerent  Coloniesj  «nd  the  nominal  purchases  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
firom  Iktavia,  cleared  out  from  that  settlement  with  bills  of  lading  for 
New  York,  is  if  New  York  could  require  or  pay  for  such  commodities 
and  vessels. 

**  These  concessions  of  Great  Brit^tin,  these  pradlices  which  her  tem- 
porizing policy  did  not  allow  her  to  cheek,  though  they  daily  and  mis. 
chievously  aflbdled  her  maritithe  rightS|  are  considered  as  nothing  b]|r  the 
commercial  ambition  of  the  American  Government ;  but  it  will  be  reason. 
able  to  ask^  if  such  concessions  be  insufficient,  what  submission,  what 
degra^tion  is  required,  and  where  is  the  expelled  humiliation  of  Great 
Britain  to  end  ?  If  we  are  to  allowj  as  is  demanded,  the  commercial  in* 
tercourse  of  the  neutrals  ivith  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  BeWgerent; 
'  or  if>  in  other  words,  we  are  to  permit  the  trade  of  the  hostile  Colonics 
to  be  safely  and  efFedually  carried  on  with  the  ene^y,  under  neutral  flags, 
And  if  we  are  to  sufier  supplies  of  alntost-  .every  kind  to  be  brought  with- 
out intcrroption  into  the  Belligerent  ports,  according  to  the  good  will  of 
the  l^eutral,  we  are  no  longer  to  indulge  the  hope  of  distressing  the  com. 
merce  of  the  enemy,  and  we  may  at  once  issue  orders  to  oar  cruizers  and 
our  fleets,  to  presume  no  longer  to  exercise  the  rights  o£  maritime  cap. 
ture,  or  to  interrupt,  in  any  degree,  the  commerce  of  the  enemy, 

*'  The  President  says,  that  articles  of  contraband^  and  vessels  attempt. 
f  Ing  to-enter  into  blockaded  ports,' are  lawful  prize.  But  the  Ncutrah 
have  taken  care  that  such  an  admission  shall  be  mischievous  neither  to 
them  nor  to  the  enemy.  According  to  the  definition  which  they  hare 
framed,  blockade^  in  most.instances,  if  not  in  all,  would  become  abso. 
lately  impridicable ;  and  so  efiedually  have  they  curtailed  their  catalogue 
iof  contraband  commodities,  that  few  articles  have  been  left  under  that 
denomination  liable  to  capture. 

**  In  his  concession,  therefore,  on  this  subjefl,  the  Almerican  Presi. 
dent  has  yielded  little,  but  he  has  been  on  other  oc(:a5iotis  less  cautious  in 
Ws  language.  At  present,  he  asserts  *  the  right  of  the  Neutral  to  carry 
•n  commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  dominion  of.  the  £ellt- 
jjereht,  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  country.*  In  1793  he  admitted, 
.On  the  xrontrkry,  that  free  bottoms  did  not  make  ffee  goods,  and,  '  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  frierul,  were  lawful  prize.* 
Ax  present  he  requires  the  American  Plenipotentiary  in  England  to  insist 
'  dn  %he  right  of  Neutrals  to  carry  for  the  enemy,  almost  without  restric- 
tion.  In  1793,  he  assured  Monsieur  Genet,  that  a  Neutral  has  no  right 
to  carry  for  the* enemy  ;  that  such  carriage,  when  permitted  by  treaty, 
forms  at!  exception  t6  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
that  the  condud  of  England  in  sei^iing  on  French  property  in  neutral  vcs- 
sels,  afforded  no  real  ground  of .  complaint,  and  was  perfe^ly  caosistent 
with  the  established  rules  of  maritime  law. 

"  But  Mr.  Jefferson  has  direfted  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  insist 
-f— oft  what  ? — ^That  Great  Britain  should  renounce  the  maritime  principles 
on  which  she  has  so  long  and  successfully  conduced  her  military  marine; 
or,  in  other  wordis,  sacrifce  her  Courts  of  Admiralty,  the  rights  of  cap- 
ture, atid  the  only  means  in  her  power  of  distressing  the  commefce  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  high  command  of  the  States  of  America..  It  is  tbooght, 
perhaps,  that  Gjreat  Britain^  amid  the  embarrassni^nts  .of  a  fonsidabk 

^  war, 
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war,  wiJrbe  fess likely  to  resist  dematids  even' of  this  iwttfre.*  3ut  the- 
cbke  of  such  a  season  for  the  loud,  and,  an  Englishman  would  say,  the 
presumptaous  assertion  of  claims  like  these,  intimates  little  but  the  on* . 
Henerous  iliiberality  of  temporary  artifice ;  and  \v^  shall  see  whether  i[}Wat  r 
Britain,  the  sole  remaining  assertor  of  the  independence  iil  Europe,  has 
jetfelt  the  necessity  of  listening  and  yielding  to  \\i^iatiitmg  haughtiness 
of  foreign  American  negotiation. 

**  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  deguded  by  -the  imbecile  policy  which  she 
lus  so  often  pradised  of  late,  has  been  contemptuously  laughed  at,  *  as 
walking  with  infirm  steps,  in  hadh:g  strings  \*  exhibited  as  possessing  *  no 
regular  system  of  maritime  law  ;'  and  defamed  as  being  regulated  in  hef 
maritime  proceedings  by  occasional  and  flu6luating  rules,  adapted  to,  jit)4 
prescribed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.     These  upbraiding  sar.- 
ca^ffis  may  have  been  merited.     England  has,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree, 
;  sobmitted  co  the  v/orst  of  all  mischiefs,   *  a  commercial  war  and  a  mill., 
tary  peace,  a  state  of  things  but  just  now  seen  in  the  world/  and  wlktch. 
cannot  last  long,  without  endangering  the  commerce,  the  strength,  and' 
the  independence  of  Britain.     Yet  I  will  not  suppose  that  she  is  reduced  • 
to  tk  miserable  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dilation  of  the  States  of- 
America,  or  of  submitting  to  a   Plenipotentiary  who  is  coipmanded  to 
nfsistf  not  direded  to  negotiate. 

"  I  use  this  language  because  circumstances  require  it.     The  States  of 
AiDcrica  have  plainly  told  us>   that   their  Legislature  is  capable  of  mea.. 
sures,  repugnant  to  -all   the  principles  of  civilized  legislation,  and  littler 
less  hostile  than   an  absolute  declaration  of  war.     By  a  late  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  not  only  is  the  person  ^yho  shall 
iflipress  any  seaman  s^aid  to  be  of  the  United  States,  declared  a  pirate^, 
under  all  the  penalties  of  piracy ;' bur  a  pecuniary   reward  is  offere4  tO: 
any  such  seaman  ^  to  encourage  him  by  shooting,  or  .otherwise  to  kill  and. 
destroy  any  and  every  person  who  shall  attempt  to  impress  him  ;'  not 
only  is  it  declared,  that  <  if  any  seaman  so  impressed  shall  spfFer  death, 
or  other  corporal  punishment,  by  the  authority  of  the  Power  into  whose  ** 
service  he  shall  be  impressed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the> 
United  States,  to  pause  the  most  rigorous  and  exa^  retaliation  on  any 
wbjeft  of  that  Government,*  but  an  Aft  of  Sequestration  is  pronojunced 
in  favour  of  such  seamen,  of  the  property  '  of  any  of  the  subjcds  of 
tkt  Power  ;'  and  an  essential  article  of  a  IVeaty,  binding  on  two  parties, 
ij  arbitrarily  and  violently  cancelled  by  one  of  them. 

''The. Bill  is  cohfessedly  pointed  against  Great  Britain,  and  evidently 
formed  on  principles  which  have  never  been  admitted  by  the  Legislature, 
of  tbe  least  civilized  nation  that  has  existed,  y  On  the  principle  of  reta* 
^tion,^  it  suspends  a  severe  punishment  over  the  Jiead ,  of  every  Briton 
resident  in  the  American  States  ;  it  goes  to  cancel  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  British  creditor,  and  thereby  to  annihilate  commercial  credit  ;  it 
iDenaces  not  only  the  guilty  but  the  innocent ;  it  encourages  murder  by  a, 
national  bribe  ;  and  it  impeaches  iand  denies  the  authority  of  trenties,  by 
showing  that  one  nation  may,  in  time  of  peace,  and  merely  to  extend  a 
punishment,  already,  outrageously  severe  for  the  offence,  reje^  a  solema 
^nd  iippoKcant  compadt  to  which  t^o  nations  bad  deliberately  declared 
(heir  assent.  .  ^ 

f'.An^  w|io  «re  theie  ^eamen^  for  whose  liberty  the  States  of  America, 

'      .    "T3  have 
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ba^e  indulgied  tltis  ridibolotis  extravagaitce  of  legislation!    Are 'they 
really  the  natives  of  her  soil,  her  own  citizens  and  artizans,  born  and 
bred  under  her  l^ws,  and  attached  to  her  institutions  ?     On  the  contrary, 
they  are '  the  fishermen  of  British  settlements,  whom  her  bounties  have 
sedac^d  from  the  Coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick  ;  they  arc 
the  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  fled  on  board  her  vessels  from  the 
service  of  their  Country  ;  they  are  the  subje^s  ^of  the  Britislb  Crown, 
whom  she  has  been  enabled  by  her  easy  admission  into  the  ports  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  allure  by  prOs{)edis  of  gain  and  settlement,  never  to 
be  fulfilled' ;  they  are  the  crowd  of  en)i grants  from  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
whom,  having  first  deceived  by   artful    details  of  ,  American  felicity, 
slie  continues  annually  to  carry  off  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  drudges 
and  slaves.     On  this  horde,  thus  seduced  from  their  own  land  to  toil  in 
various  waysy  or  navigate  her  vessels,  care"  is  taken  to  confer  what  are 
tentfed  Bills  of  Naturalization  ;  and  from  that  moment,  it  is  said,  they 
cease  to  be  Britons,  and  become  foreign  Americans.     The  subjed  of  the 
ilriti^  £mpire  is  thus  magically  transformed  into  a  ^^  Citizen  of  the 
Dnited  States  ;"  and,  for  the  preservation  of  this  new  and  Curious  citizen^ 
ship,  men  are  to  be  encouraged  by  bribes  to  assassination,  property  is  to 
be  sequestered,  commercial  credit  vitally  attacked,  and  the  solemn  com- 
paft  of  treaties  overthrown  !  A  proceeding  more  hostile  and  severe  than 
ever  was  adopted  gainst  a  declared  enenay  or  rebel. 

"  If  th^  American  Statefe  had  been  injured,  as  they  assert,  they  had 
tb  adopt  either  of  two  measures — negotiation  pr  war.     The  British  Go- 
vernment 4ias  not  been  so  much  accustomed  to  refuse  redress,  as  to  detci 
1!he  State*  of  America  from  demanding  it ;  or,  if  redress  were  not  to  be 
obtained  by  amicable  adjustment,  it  was  to  be  sought  for  from  the  just 
artttrnative  of  war.     But,  no! — The  spirit  of  the  trader  is  infu^into 
American  legislation.     Violence  is  exercised,  in  the  sole  manner  in  which 
k  was  thought  it  might  be  exercised  with  impunity  ;  and  ignonainioai 
laws  are  menaced,  which  however  they  might  avenge  the  exaggerated  or 
imaginary  evil  of  which  th6  American  States  complain,  woold  be  consi- 
dered as  the  disgrace,  the  scandal,  ^ or  the  burlesque  of  legislation.    It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  suppose,  that  the  savage  disposition  an. 
nounced  in  the  Bill  alluded  to,  is  general.     To  the  overbearing  few  only- 
can  be  attributed  a  spirit  worse  than-fanatic  ;  yet  they  have  contrived  to 
degrade  the  chara^er  of  their  country,  and  the  disgrace  will  remain  as- 
long  as  the  memory  of  it  exists. 

'  *'  Not  a  vessel  arrives  from  America  that  does  not  bring  new.  accbants.| 
<5f  some  aftual,  or  intended  proceeding  in  that  country,  hostile  to  the  in.*] 
terests  of  Great!  Britain.     The  period,  therefore,  has  arrived,  when 
British  Legislature  can  no  longer  temporize,  and  when  no  alternative  ia 
left  between  becoming  firmness,  and  the  ini^ecility  of  submission.    Wdj 
are  not  always,  I  hope,  to  be  the  party  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  aifd  to  bdi 
burdened  with  the  disgrace  and  with  the  cost.     We  are  not  perpetually  to 
view  with  indifference  that  spirit  of  encroachment,  that  indiscrkniiiate 
thirst  of  gain,  that  sordid  jealousy  which,  from  having'  alfeady  obtained 
so  much,  have  only  become  frantic  to   obtain  more,  and  which,  having 
.  been  fostered  atld  cherished  by^  our  acquiescence,  «eem  to  rely  ob  our  welk-' 
ness  for  the  last  renunciation  of  maritime  right.     Continued-  coocesiioii 
on  one  8ide>  can  only  stimulate  continued  encroa^hAent  o*  (he  olto ;  ^ 
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the  sole  letntn  which  political  stibnussloii  has  toexpe^>  j»  ag^resslcn^  in. 
solt^  and  contempt,"  • , 

Tlie  Country,  in  our  opinion,  is  highly  indebted  to  his  Lordsfn'fi 
for  ihe  great  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  on  this  interesting  topic; 
which  he  has  discussed  with  a  manly  spirit  of  independence,  with  a 
<}eep  knovVJedge  of  his  subje6l,  ;ind  with  ability  to  place  it  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view. 


■i    ■  '  ■  ' 
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The  Condition  a^id  Duties  of  a  Tolerated  Church  ;  a  Sermon^  preached 
in  Biihop  Strachan^s  Chape/,  Dundee,  on  Sunday  the  gth  February^ 
1806  ;  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev,  Daniel  Sandford,  D,  Lf. . 
to  the  Office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Churchy  By  the. 
Rev.  James  Walker,  A.M.  late  of  Sr.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 8vo.  Pp.  67.  Clieyne,  Edinburgh  ;  and  B-ivingtons, 
London.     1806.  • 

THIS  Sermon,  as  the  title-page  bears,  was  preached  in  the. 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Dundee,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Daniel  Sanclford,  D.  D.  a  counrryman  of  our  own,  whose  learning, 
unaffe£led  piety  and  zeal,  tempered  with  prudence,  we  know  to  be. 
sijch  as  would  do  honour  to  the  highest  station  in  anv  church.  The. 
author  takes  an -opportunity  of  paying  a  very  handsome  tribute'  of 
esteem  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J)r.  Gleig,  at  Stirling,  to  whom  the 
semion  is  dedicated.  At  the  mention  of  this  gentleman's  name  we 
observe,  with  surprize  and  i^egret,  that-^jo  substantial  mark  of  public 
a])probaiioii  has  yet  been  conferred  on  so  able  jgid  useful  a  writer, 
whose  pen  has  long  and  uniformly  been  employed  in  the  defence  and 
support  of  tlie  dearest  interests  of  mad-^his  happiness  here,  and  his 
hopes  hereafter.  But  negledt,  or  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, happily  discourage  neither  cenius  noc  virtue  ;  they  are  shoals  in 
the  track  of  honour,  like  rocks  m  riie  midst  of  the  ocean. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  of  many  of  whom  it  is  equally 
impossible  not  to  speak  voith  respe6^,  as  men  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened minds.  Through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  we  per- 
ceive, in  many> individuals  of  that  Church,  such  elegance  of  talents, 
and  genuine  libei^lity  of  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to  any  so<^ 
ciety.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed,  that 
throaghout  the  discourse  now  undsr  review,  are  scattered  many,  not 
obscure  insinuations,^  which,  notwithstanding  sli  the  boastec)  acquire*- 
ments  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  eighteenth  and  .nineteenth 
centuries,  make  us  more  than  susped  that  ^^  there  is  siill  sometbiog 
rotfeen  in  the  state  of  Denmark."  Qn  this  subjedt  we  present  our 
r^ad^fs  wi^fal^  folh^win^  passage  from  the  Pr^f^fe, 
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'  ''It  Sterna  as  if  h  were  impossible  for  us  so  to  condu6l  ourselves,  as 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  world.  The  union  of  Episcopalians  in  this 
coiintry,  which  led  to  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Sandford«  and  the  dig. 
f>i ty  (entirely  spiritual  as  it  is)  to  which  be  has  been  promoted,  appeared 
to  roe  calculated  to  destroy  all  the  prejudices  which  had  been  so  id]j 
raisedi  and  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  Scotch  £pis(:opal  Church. 
The  solemn^  adoption  of  the  Thirty. nine  Articles,  as  well  as  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  union  with  us  of  men 
of  the  highest  respedlability^  and  the' promotion  of  one  of  these  to  the 
office  of  a  Bishop  among  us,  seemed  for  ever  to  preclude,  among  candid 
and  liberal  men,  the  possibility  of  misconception,  or  of  misrepresenta. 
tion,  either  of  our  principles  or  of  our  pradlice. 

•  5'  At  any  period  of  our  history,  as  a  Church  merely  connived  at,  or 
positively  tolerated,  a  little  calm  and  candid  inquiry  would  have  placed 
our  rpligious  principles  and  pra^iice  beyond  the  reach  of  those  cavils,  to 
which  they  have  so  often  been  subjected.  But  if,  in  our  former  condi- 
tion, misconceptions  might  be  looked  for,  they  are  almost  unaccountable 
now,  when  our  condition  is  better  known,  and  wheli  the  slightest  inquiry 
will  proVe  to  the  most  fastidious,^  that  our  our  principles  are  perfedly 
harmless,  even  if  they  should  be  esteemed  erroneous ;  and  that  our  prac- 
tice, both  as  Christians,  as  men,  and  as  British  subjects,  will  bear  the 
strictest  examination."  ■    ^  ^ 

.  Our  Scottish  neighbours  have  always  been  famed  for  a  sharki^ 
appetite  for  emolument  and  distin£lion  ;  and  on  this  ground  we  can, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  jealousy  and  envy,  the  sireers  and  sarcasms 
of  tyvo  of  th^ir  most  eminent  divines,  whom  it  has  fallen  to  bur  shar^ 
to  notice  and  chastise  for  their  uncivil  attacks  iipon  the  Establishecl 
Church  of  England.  We  cannot,  however,  on  similar,  or  indeed 
upon  any- grounds,  account  for  thb  illiherality,  with  which  it  appears, 
from  this  sermon,  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
lantl  are  yet  treated  by  some  members  of  the  Establishment.  Those 
Clergy  are  not  in  a  condition  to  excite  either  jealousy  or  envy  ;  and, 
from  the  circuipstance  of  their  being  Episcopalians,  they  are  less 
Jikely  than  any  bther  Dissenters  to  disiurh  the  peace  of  the  Established 
-Church.  On  this  topic  we  shall  not  at  present  enlarge,  further  than 
rtnly  to,  observe,  that  Mr.  Walker  defeiids  and  maintains  the  principles 
and  pra<£lice  of  the  Church  to  wjiich  he  belongs,  with  a  firmness  and 
dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  truly  Christian  moderation,  every 
way  tiecOmJng  the  religion  which  he  professes. 

.  The  text  is  Titus  ii.  15.  *'  Let  no  man  despise  thee  ;**  and  in  the 
discourse  composed  from  fhese  words,  the  writer  evinces  a  considenble 
degree  of  critical  acumen  in  biblical  learning,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  aiid  a 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  human  heart— 
On  these,  and  other  snbjcds,  we  shall  allow  the  able  and  eloquent 
preacher  to  speak  for  himself;  confident  that  our  readers  will  not  only 
excuse,  -but.  even  thank  us  for  the  extrafls  which  we  arc  about  to  lay 
before  diem.    Mr.  Walker,  be  it  prepiscd,  is  in  no  daifiger  of  in^ 
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cvrring  the  woe  denounced  in  the  Gospel ;  fol*  even  hm  amiahle  and 
uoofitnding  moderation  will  not  shield  him  from  attacks  from  various 

and  opposite  quarters — from  modern  libellists,   and  truf  Churchmetih^ 
from  Christian   observers,    and   frpm  chemico-tnctiphysico-racioual 
Divines. 
The  following  extrafl  contains,  in  our  opinion,  truths  of  very  gheal 
I  importance,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  very  generally  acknow-^ 
iedged  or  felt,  but  to  which,  for  chat  reason,  we  wi;>h  to  give  circa-  . 
lation. 

"  Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  legitimate  dedudions  to  be  drawn  from- 
the  instruftions  and  fafls  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and,  by  referring  to  the. 
praftice  and  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  find  that  they  thus 
onderstood  the  Scriptures  and  the  institutions  of  the  Apostles  :  qor  docs 
it  appear  that  any  other  opinions  ever  obtained  in  any  (juarrer  of 'the 
Christian  world,  for  ^ftcen^hundred  years/  It  is  true,  indeed,  and  it  is 
most  deeply  to  be  lamented,  tfiat  those  spiritual  powers  were,  in  many 
[  instances,  grossly  abused  to  the  disgrace  of  religion;  and  in  man}',  to 
''  tkrnin  of  civil  government.  It  is  ,true  that  they  formed  the  pretexts 
and  the  steps  by  which  was  ercfted  the  most  odious  system  of  temuoral 
tyranny  which  cyer  affllded  mankind.  But  the  abuse  of  a  principle  will 
never  ftirnish  a  legitimate  argument  against  the  just  use  of  it.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  system  of  re-aftion,  which  has  so  often  operated  fatally 
inhuman  affairs,  has  had  very  unhappy  consequences  also  in  this.  The 
Refornaation  was  an  event  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  race.  Byt 
with  much  good  it  brought  also  along  with  it  much  evil.  It  excited 
I  various  and  violent  passions,  and  gave  rise  to  divisions  and  animosities  in 
'  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  have  raged  \Vith  more  or  less  destrudjvc 
violence  ever  since.  In  England,  this  great  event  was  condud^ed  with' 
distinguished  moderation.  The  leaders  in  thi?  work  of  God  reje4fle4 
with  firmness  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  tVe  Chtirch  of,  Rome  •  bet 
they  did  not  absurdly  think  that  they  had  to  form  a  new  Church  or 
found  a  new  religion.  No — they  did  not  walk  by  metaphysical  reason. 
ing,  nor  by  the  doattful  prirtciples  and  glimmering  light  of  moral  science/ 
They  read  the  Scriptures,  and  inquired  into  the  history  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  whatever  they  found  agreeable  to  these  authorltiesv  they 
firmly  retained.  Their  laudable,  enlightened,  and  moderate  condud 
was  approved  at  the  time,  as  it  has  been  since,  by  all  who  were  capable  » 
of  judging ;  and  even  the  most  illustrious  of  the  foreign  reformers/  who 
hadafted  very  differently,  as  they  pleaded,  from  necessity,  added  in  the 
amplest  form  their  testimony  of  approbation.  Against  the  principles  of 
Episcopal  Qoveniraent,  thus  reformed,  the  plea  of  necessity  was  urged  by 
some,  and  that  of  conscience"  by  others.  By  referring  to  the  period,  it 
is  easy,  even  for  an  unconcerned  spectator,  to  discover  on  which  .side  ex- 
isted moderation,  and  reason,  and  au^thority;  and  on  which^  passion, 
and  prejudice,  and  violence." 

The  Christian  observers  are  eager  to  have  it  believed  that  they  are 
<:ordially  attached  to  Episcopacy  ;  but  to  thciti,  antl  to  their  worthy 
Calyimstic  coadjutors^  the.  true  Churcbment  we  now  offer  a  morsel, 
^hicb  yyjU  |]n4oubt<9dly  causp  theoi  to  make  wry  hcu^fxii  will  aflbid|^ 

to 


fo  some  of  their  irrrtBbie»  ciming,  epistolizing  Mihisten,  ah  oppor» 
ttinrty  of  venting  a  portion  of  their  spleen,  their  impertinence  and 
abuse.. 

**  One  source  of  Violent  opposition  to  Episcopacy  arises  from  enthusi, 
asm,  and  from  confounding  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit  with  the 
,  ordinary  powers  of  the  Christian  ministry.'     Yet  nothing  is  mpre  obvious 
tliin  the  distinction  between  these.     They,  are  very  clearly  distinguished 
^^^tm  in  "Scripture.     The  ktter  were  conferred  by  our  Saviour  himself,  by 
a  sensible  form,  and^  as  we  have  seen,  were  intended  to  be  continued  fof 
ever  in  the  Church.     The  former  were  also  communicated  visibly  fiom 
heaven,  not  to  alter  or  increase  the  latter ;  but  in  circumstances  of  peca. 
liar  difficulty,  and  for  a  limited   time,  to  render  the  efforts  of  the  first 
jflreachers  of  the  Gospel  efFedlual,  ip  establishing  the  dodlrine,  which  they 
were  before  commissioned  to  publish.     The  extraofdinary  gifts  of  the  Spi- 
rit, as  appears  plainly  from  the  Aifls  and  Epistles,  added  nothing  to  the 
xninisterial   powers.      The  former  were  possessed  in  full  perfeftion  by 
Philip  the  Deacon  ;  but  he. enjoyed  pnly  a  portion  of  the  latter.     He  had 
p6wer  to  preach  and  to  b«iptize,  but  he  had  not  power  to  perform  that 
ceremony  to  which  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  among  us,  has  succeeded.— 
In  effeft,  the  extravagant  claims  of  enthusiastn,  without  any  visible  or 
fixed  criterion  of  judgment,  without  any  check   to  passion,  and  without 
any  means  of  deteding  hypocrisy,'  seem  essentially  to  confirm  the  grounds 
oil  which  our  form,  of  polity  rests.     In  considering  this  form,  however, 
is  important  in  itself,  ai^d  in  its  consequences,  we  would  not  rup  into  the 
extreme,  not  less  extravagant  and  ^urtful,  of  mere  formality,  as  entho. 
siasts  are  apt  to  accusp  us  of  doing.     We  know,  and  we  have  never  shewn 
any  dispositioa  to  conceal,  that  our  religion  is  spiritual,  and  that  our 
forms  and  polity  are  worse  than  useless,  unless  they  serve  the  spiritual 
purposes  which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  promote.     But  we  are  very 
certain  that  the  former  may  be  retained,  without  injuring  the  latter :  aod 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that;  the  chief  advantage  of  our  system  consists 
in  tbedire^  tendency  which  it  has,  when  sincerely  followed,  and  candidly 
applied,  to  promote  all  the  be^  purposes  of  genuine  religion." 

Wc  rtcbmmcnd  the  following  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  those 
^bonyit  diay  concern,  and  hope  that^its  excellence  will  atone  for  its 
length. 

.  V  Oar  principles  are  exclusive.  But  is  not  every  Judgment  the  samCi 
which  men  form  decisiirely  on  any  subjeA  ?  Troth  is  one  ;  and  -it  is  ex-' 
dttsive.  '  E?ery  proposition,  whether  it  respeA  abstraft  or  hisrorical  troth, 
is  either  true  or  false ;  and  its  truth  or  falsehood  is  to  be  determined  by 
evidence  proper  to  the  class  or  departn^nt  to  which  the  proposition  he- 
longs*  Nothing  e^  be  mOne  absurd,  nor  is  there  a  more  fruitful  source 
qf  erfor^  than  to  decide  our  judgments  in  one  dcfpartment,  by  reasoning' 
drawn  from  another ;  as,  for  example,  to  determine  the  truth  of  an  his.' 
torical  faA»  by  moral  o^  metaphysical  disquisitions  on  its  probability  or 
improbability,  its  propriety  or  impropriety.  The  matter  iti  (question  we, 
certainly  consider  as  aliistoricalfacl^  and  to  be  decided  by  historical  evi- 
dence. In  asserting  its  truth,  we  as  Certainlr  deny  and  exclude  the  con., 
tfary  opinkiff  i  l>f}fj,  in  ^e  manner^  an^  witn  tqfoi  dedsio^i^  they  whof 
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/kny  it  itinst  exclude  ours.  In  alHhis^  hawbvtr,  there  is  omtber  Ugdtrj^ 
norjiarrow-roindedness,  nor  uncharitableness.  But  is  it  not  more.,  con- 
sistent with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  enlightened  burna*. 
nity  of  modern  times,  to  be  a  truly  Catholic  Christian,  attached  to  no 
exclusive  system  or  party,  and  equally  well  disposed  and  candid  to  all  ? 
To  be  well  disposed,  and  candid,  and  charitable  towards  all  men,  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  every  Christian  ;  but  the  spirit  of  indifference  which  is 
recommended  along  with  this,  and  which  is  very  slightly  concealed  utidec 
a  fair  name,  is  equally  coritrary  to  the  spirit  'and  precepts  of  the  GoXpel, 
and  to  the  nature  and  powefs  of  man.  If,  indeed,  it  were  just,  why  not 
extend  it  a  little  farther,  and  include  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  ?  But 
Christianity  is  an  exclusive  religion,  and  he  who  professes  it,  denies  the 
troth  of  every  other.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he  is- thereby 
entitled  to  persecute,  to  despise,  or  -to  condemn,  those  who  Unhaippily^ 
iifer  from  him/' 

Again— 

*'  The  exclusive  nature  of  our  principles  then  admits  of  a  ver^J  sati^. 
faftory  apology ;    and  certainly  merits  not  the  derision,  and   ignorant 
opposition,   to  which^we  Ijave  b|;^n  so  often  exposed,  perhaps  beyond  all 
other  orders  of  Christians.     Our  Church  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  ^s  a 
^rdigitous  society,  contemptible,  nor  such  as  any  of  its^ members  had  rea- 
«on  to  be  ashamed  of.     Its  preservation,  in  circumstances  of  uncommoir 
difficulty,  is  astonishing  ;  that  it  is  not  now  very  numerous,  can  excite, 
nasorprize  ;  but  as  a  distinft  religious  society,  it  is  still  in  a  high- degree 
rwpedable.     Iil  our  doftrines,  worship, -and  discipline,  we  perfectly  agree' 
with  the  United  Church  of  the  greater  part  of  the   Empire.     We  are 
Dissenters,  indeed,  from  that  which  is  established  in  this  part  oF  the* 
kingdom-:  but  our  reasons  of  dissent  are  not  frivolous ;  nor  are  thc^  ever 
impertinently  obtruded ;  norTs  any  part  of  Our  praftice dangerous.  Neither 
can  our  principles  be  condemned  as  novelties.     It  is  even  pardonable  if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  ourselVes  from  the  growing  mass  of  Seftaries,  by  re, 
lefting  that  ours  was  once  the  Established  Church  of  our  native  land,  as 
it  still  is  of  the  southern  part,  of  our  island.     To   the  United  Church  of 
England  andlreland,  we  are  most  sincerely  and  cordialfy  attached  ;  and  out 
most  earnest  prayers  Aust  ever  be,  that  she  may  ever  retain  the  advantjw^ei 
^hich  she  enjoys.     When  we  are  called  to  live  within  the  limits  of  hcf 
jiirisdiAiony  we  are  her  faithful  adherents,  as  the  most  zealous  of  h^r  own 
children.     But  we  are  the  enemies  of  no  church  nor  party,  however  diffel 
rent  from  our  own  ;  and  least  of  all  are  we  disposed  to  reproach  on  to  injul-e 
that  whicfr  is  established  among  us.^    What  the  Established  Chuifcji  of 
Scotland  may  haVe  to  fear  from  the  numerous  Sefts  which  Have  separated, 
and  which  daily  separate  from  her,  it  becomes  not  us  to  judge;  but  from 
te,  wTio  never  separated  from,  because  we  never  belonged  to  her,  most  cer- 
tainly she  has  nothing,  to  feat/* 

Mr.  Walker  states  a  justavni  very  necessary  di5ti4i^iMi  between  a 
yolitical,  airi  a  purely  spiritual  Episcopacy  rb^tweeti  $&ch  an-  Epis^-i 
.  copa*6y  as  exisfd  among  ourselves  afid  ki  Ireland,  and  siach  as  e5c4st6  m. 

Int^tm  m  Sceflai^  and  lit  Aftrierka^  and  did  fbrnserly  exiit^  in  £ng- 
3ip4  ^Qf i^g  1^6  ^^^P^^ioi^  of  Crornvrdli  and,  ivhefever  Ghristianfity 
^-  -   '      "  ■  '  was 
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was  kno\wi,  yoivcnaHy  before,  the  time  of  Constant ine.  Persons' 
born  an4  educated  under  ah  Episcopal  Estahlishmenr,  like  our  own, 
have  beeti  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  character  of  a  Bishop,  as 
uniformly  combined  with  thatof  a  Baron*;  and,  from  the  principle  of 
associdtion,  are  very  naturally  -  led  to  suppose  them  inseparable, — i 
Happily  tor  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  they  are  united^  and,  w© 
trust,  so  indissolubly  united,  as  ne\'^r  to  be  separated.  But  an  truth 
die  latter  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  former  ;  for  tvere  it  so  there 
could  not,  at  this  moment,  be  a  Bishop  in  the  world.  For  what  pqr-' 
pose,  it  may  be  inquired,  did  those  American  Clergymen,  who  some 
years  *^go  were  sent  to  this  country,  receive  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  our  Prelates?  Was  it  to  eniitle  them  to  revenues,  to  seats  in 
Parliament,  or  to  the  appellation  of  My  Lord  P  No.  It  was  to 
niake  them  Bishops  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  was  to  em- 
pow|;r  them  to  **  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  iAen  made  them  overseers."  But  we  shall  let  our  readers  once 
more  hear  Mr-  W.  hirnsctf. 

**  One  considesable  cause  of  uneasiness,  respeAing  the  views  of  our 
humble  society,  arises  from  the  strange  Absurdity,  of  not  distingjuishing. 
between  the  spiritaal  charasflerpf  a  Bishop^  as  that  office  existed  in  the 
three  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  the  temporaV-powcr  and  dignity, 
which,  in  a  state  of  civil  establishroeot^  have  been  conne^ed  with  it. — 
We  see,  and  most  readily  acknowledge,  the  great  and  numerous  advan. 
Ug^^  derived  from  such  establishments.     But  every  human  advantage  i« 
yrobabty  followed  by  some  corresponding  evil.     In  such  circumstances, 
ibapy  individuals  will  be  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  civil  sanations 
pf  their  Church  policy^    and  with  the  protedicn  of  the  laws  ;  and  to 
overlook  that  spiritual  source  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  stewardship, 
whieh9  for  the  purposes. of  religion,  is  its  most  important  mark  of  dis. 
tin^ion.     If  that  source  for  which  we  contend,  be  real^  the  loss  of  tem. 
poral  favour  cannot  armihilate  it.     But  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  induce 
all  those  who  in  such  circumstances   still  acknowledge  it,  to  remain  at. 
tachM  to  their  principles  with  more  zeal,  perhaps,  than  in  circumstances 
0f  gi!eater  external  splendour.     Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with  ourselves, 
can  we  )oe  justly  blamed  ?     But,  most  certainly,  we  conned  not,  in  the 
most  secret  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  with  the  spiritual  chara^er  which  we 
te'vtiCj  the  most  distant  notion  of  temporal  power  or  dignity  ;  nor  is  it 
'Vtiy  easy  to  Conceive,  why  we  should  be  suspeded.  ol  doing,  so.    A 
Bishop  is,  with  us,    merely  a  spiritual  Minister,   essential  indeed,  we 
thinkj  to  the  being  and  unity  of  our  Church,  and  necessary  for  offices  to 
which  the  inferior  Clergy  have  neverj  among  us,  been  esteemed  compe. 
tent.    His  charafler,  indeed,  we  think  as  sacred,  as  that  of  him  who 
unites  to  the  same  spiritual  name  and  office,  the  rank  and  consideratioa 
«f  Pee^ .  of  Parliament.     The  vdrioo^  seAs,  which  abound  in  England 
and  among  ourselves,  look,  it  is  presuxned,  in  as  high  a  light  00  their 
Ministers  ;  nor  ha$  their  right  to  do  so  ever  been  questionedf     But  whv 
thu  which  is  allowed  to  them  with  impunity,  should  be  denied  to  qs.,  ijnd 
blamed,  or  thought  esctraordinary,  in  us^  i%  wpuld  )>e  hard  tp  icpofuif 
for»  on  principles  of  equal  justice/^ 
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The  concliiding  sentence  of  the  above  extrad  forcibly  recals  to  oi^ 
minds  a  subjed  which  we  early  noticed  in  this  article :  but  in  a  note  , 
at  page  5 1 ,  Mr.  Walker  expresses  himself  still  more  explicitly.  "  The 
number  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland/^  says  he,  ^*  compared  with 
that  of  other  Dissenters,  is  very  small  indeed.  These  latter,  numer- 
ous and  increasing  as  tJiey  are,  seem  however  to.  excite  little  or  no 
attention ;  while  everv  step  we  lal^c  appears  to  be"  followed  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  It  is  not  easy 'to  account  for  this.'* 
To  us  it  appears  impossible,  and  therefore  we  wish  for  farther  informa- 
tion, and  if  it  be  sncli  as  from  this  sermon  we  are  led  to  SfUspe<£l,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  reserve  a  corner  in  our  Review  for  such  animad* 
versions  as  the  occasion  may  require.  The  decent, .  orderly,  and  r«s- 
peflful  conduA  and  principles  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  seem  to  form  a  perfedl  contrast  to  those  of  some 
of  their  narrow-minded  intolerant  countrymen ;  most  assuredly  to  thosie 
of  wr  restless,  levelling  turbulent  Dissenters;  and  the  mild,  though 
dignified,  expostulations  of  our  author  are  such  as  would  nor  have 
been  unworthy  of  a  primitive  Christian  pleading  for  toleration  before 
aiieathen  emperor. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  fix  upon  a  single  sermon  which  stands 
higher  in  our  estimation-  than  that  which  wc  have  just  reviewed, 
whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subjeft,  or  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated ;  and  we  earnestly,  most  earnestly,  r&- 
cotnmoiend  the  attentive  perusal  of  it  to  all  our  readers  of  every  do* 
scription.  Our  extra(5ls  have  been  so  copious,  that  we  are  now  com* 
pclled,  with'  rclucaance  and  regrer,  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Walker, 
trusting,  however,  tha(  we  shall  soon  meet  with  him  again  in  the 
walks  of  literature.  , 

The  Preface  inforins  us,  that  the  Sermop  is  published  at  the  una* 
nimous  recommendation  and  express  request  of  the  author's  ecclesiastic 
cal  superiors  and' brethren,  before  whom  it  was  delivered. 
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The  Beauties  of  England  and  fPales  ;  or  Dellneattom^  Topographical^ 
Historical^  andlDescriptive^  of  each  County.  Embellished  with  Em- 
gravin^s.  By  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley,  and  JohnBritton.  8va. 
Vol.  iii.     Pp.  574.     il.     Vernor  and  ^ooJ,  &c.     1802.^ 

THE  two  first  volumes  of  this  interesting  work  were  reviewed  br 
w  in  OMX  twelfth  zyM\  fourteenth  volumes  ;  when  we  observed,  that  as 
these  beauties  held  a  middle,  place  between  towrs  and  c^nty^hisiotks^ 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  acceplsible  to  a  verv  large  description  of  rea- 
ders. And  the  event  has  verified  our  remark.  ^  The  vokime  now  be- 
fore u$,  contains  an  account. of  Cumberland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Derbyshire.  In  their  description  of  the  beautiful  lakes  and  hills  ^ 
thiscQumy,  die  Editors  have  had  recourse  not  onlyja  th^  b^V.avuhc^ 

-  .  riiJea 


ritfet  for  yjnffs,  tut  to  the  inost  d^artt  writers,  for  tkscnpHon;  an  J 
among  the  latter,  Mrs.  Radcliffc  stands  pre-tnnitterit.  Her  description 
i)f  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  and  of  the -view  from  thence, 
i:annot  be  read  without  feeling  alternate  horror  and  delight.  The 
manoers.of  a  Cuml>erland  Village,  Great  Orton,  as  described  by 
Messrs.  Brayley  apd  flritton,  are  such  as,  we  should  have  thought,  were 
«ot  to 'he  discovered  in  this  island,-in  tlie  mneteenth  century.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  find  some  vestige  of  primitive,  or,  at  least,  roost 
ancient,  manners  still  remaining  in  our  native  land.  Long,  very  long, 
jnay  such  rustic  scenes,  all  rude  as  they  are,  of  simplicity  and  inno- 
4:ence,  continue  to  be  witnessed,  unc*orrupted  by  the  hixury  gf  the 
age !  We  are  too  well  pleased  with  the  description,  not  to  transcribe 
:ihe  passage  which  contains  it.  •* 

-^^  The  customs  and  phraseology  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  and 

its  vicinity,  are  in  several  resped^  exceedingly  pecnliar,  but  were  still  more, 

so,  before  the  introduftion  of  what  are  here  termed  south  country  fashiom^  or, 

in  other  words,  the  manners  of  the  metropolis,  which,    latterly,  have 

•  made  a  rapid  progress  northward.     The  change  which  the  kpse  of  twenty 

or  thirty  years  has  occasioned  in  Cumbrian  amusement^  has  been  verv 

considerable,  and  especially,  as  to  the  upshot,  or  recreative  merry  mtu 

ittg;  once  a  favourite  diversion,  though  now  but  rarely  planned,  and  yet 

fnore  rarely  carried  into  effeft.     Some  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 

''-Scfene  of  rustic  festivity  are  singular,  and  we  shall  insert  a  brief  statement 

-of  its  nature,  from  the  explanatory  notes  to  an  unpublished  *  Mymn^ 

Hurvati'oe'y    in  the  Cumberland  dialed,  with- the  perusal  of  which  we  havt 

.been  favoured  by  its  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  a  native  of .Ortor^ 

;WJhQ,:\Mith. singular. and  h^ppy  eifeft,  has  corabijjed.the  phraseolqgy,  sea. 

timents,  and  idioms  of  the  inhabitants,  into  a  drarotatic  and  descriptive 

.poem. 

.  '^  An  upshot  is  a  merry-meeting,  where  the  visitors  are  assembled  for 
the  purposes  of  dancing,  and  playing  at  cards ;  and  the  expenges  attending 
it  are  defrayed  by  a  coiledion  from  the  female  part  of*  the  company,  as 
w^ll  as  from  the  males.  It  is  generally  projeded  by  a  few  of  the  most 
lively.  ynuDg  fellows  of  some  particular  neighbourhood,  who  having 4)ro- 
vided  a  sufficient  stock  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  and  fixed  on  a  com- 
DDodious  place  for  the  reception  of  their  expeded  guests,  m^ke  the  tiinp 
of  meeting  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages  from -a 
Vhrougbhy  or  fiat  tomb-stone,  in  the  Kirk. Gath,  or  church-yard,  which, 
«o  a  north-country  village,  is  the  High  Change  of  the  parish,  and  tlie 
place  where  ; general  information  is  circulated.  Jn^the  poem  ^alluded  to 
above,  the  Orton  Lads  are  represented  as  having  chosen  their  assembly- 
^wioffl,  and  going  to. the  church  to  make  their  intentions  public : 

;  ^  They  went  to  Kufk  pfFhawn*  ye  see, 

>.  ..  'Tolwose  nea-teyme  about  it ;  '       . 

-    1.  An'ther  Wull  Brough  studeona  Throughh,  - 

Kv'  ..  -     ^n'  'midst  o*th*Kurk-Fwoke  shout  it!'       ' '■    •  '• 

-    •*'  TPJie  plice  of  dancing  is  generally  the  uf,  stair Sy  oi;  loft  of  a  firm-hous^' 
•irhose  owner  readily  lends  it  for  the ,  occasion  free  of  expence>  together 
■nfith^tefy  ethef^corrier,  -above-and  tclow,  for  tire  accommodktion  of  tk 
*  imUn 
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ImHurs  ahd  carders.  The  up^sUkirs  loft^  or  firU^Jhor^  of  a  Ctindklland 
fatm-housey  i$  at  the  satoe  time  tke  attic^tory,  wi^h  only  the  bare  rafter^ 
and  thatch  for  a  covering,  and  divided  from  the  kitchen  below  by  the 
simple  joists  covered  with  oak  boards.  These  are  seldom  sonkely  fitted^ 
as  either  to  obstruA  the  sight  or  hearings  and  oftentimes  so  thin,  that  ^ 
night's  dancing  will  etfe^  a  complete  intercourse  with  the  card  party  be- 
low, in  various  places.  The  loft  mostly  includes  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  from  one  gable  to  the. other.  The  do-'um. stairs  is  divided  into 
kitchen,  and  bcnvevy  or  bed-chamber.  The  tunes  by  which  the  feet  oF 
the  dancers  measure  time,  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  named 
after  particular  places  or  local  objedls.  In  one  ceremony-^  the  worst  dan  J 
cers  are  generally  said  to  be  the  most  dextrous ;  that  is,  kissing  their  parti 
nersu  the  end  of  the  tune  :  to  omit  this  would  be  infallibly  regarded  as 
an  insult  to  the  woman  so  neglefted,  who  would  immediately  consider  the 
defanlter  as   a  *  Snotteran*    Snofflan*  feckless  fell(ywy    nit  ixjortb  standin  up 

"  While  the  light-heeled  portion  of  the  company  are.  pursuing  their 

diversion  in  the  loft,  the  card-parties  are  as  busily  employed  below-stairi 

[     it  Moddj,  Popps   an*    Pairs  J    Whupp*  s  Yeaccy   Sh^dart  Trumps  and  othei 

rustic  games,  whose  names  are  as  little  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

Icingdom,  as  those  of  more  fashionable  society  are  in  the  northern.     The 

parties  are  usually  thus  grouped :  the  old  folks  play   Whisky  or  Catch^ 

Honors^  by  the  fil«-side ;  the  young  fellows,  at  the  long  kitchen-table, 

make  up  sets  aC  Bragg,  or  Three  Caird  Lant ;  and  the  mixt  parties  of  men 

and  women  carders,  occupy  the  bower  in  a  round  game  at  Oald  Yen -an. 

Tbartyy  Sh'woavrt  Trump,  &c.     As  the  upshot  is  commonly  held  in  the  lonof 

evenings,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the'  players,  both  male  and  female, 

faqaently  seat  themselves  in  the  bed  to  be  comfortable;  for  the  bower 

bemg  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  with  a  damp  earth  floor,  and  no  fire 

at  hand,  they  cannot  be  so  agreeably  situated,  with  respe^  to  warm th^ 

in  any  other  place.     In  the  poem  already  mentioned,  the  circumstance  is 

thus  describe4,  in  its  appropriate  dialed^. 

'  Bnt  'weddet  fwoke  rare  laughin*  hcdd 

I'  th*  bow'r  wa'  yen  anither, 
Fo?  five  or  six  gat  into  th'  bed, 
.  .  And  sat  ham-samm  togitber ;        .    ' 

They  mixt  ther  legs  a'nonder  'claiths. 

As  weel  as  they  war  yeable. 
An*  at  Popps  an'  Pairs  laik't  lang  and  sair,,, 

Wi*  th'  Ass-beurd  for  a  teablc.' 


N. 


"  The  fastidious  feelings  of  modish  life  may  indignantly  rise  against 
this  seeniing  departure  from  the  path  of  dtjcorum  ;  but-  it  shoiild  be  re- 
membered, that  the  customs  of  these  villagers  have  been  sanctioned  "by  ^ 
the  pra^ice  of  their  forefathers ;  and  that  simplicity  and  innocence  have  rip 
ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  a  conduft  which  has 'been  continued  for  cen- 
turies. The  meeting  generally  ends  in  drinkin|;^  all  the  j^//,  (ale)  an4 
^^TOg.away  the  spiddick  (spiggot).  as  a  trophy^'*  The  lads  and  lassq^ 
who  assefnble  on  thdfee  occasions,  frequently  have  t&  ^alk  tert  or  a  dpzen 
nules;  but  the  spirit  with  which  they  pursue' the 'cfi^l-^ion  counterbalances 
the  fatigue. "'^^    »  ""    ,'  -'**•  t'^^t^'^t  ,  J^.r.    .». 

A  farther 
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A  farther  detmeatioh  of  Ae  oianners  and  tostoms  of  the  Cumbfim 
is  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  sketch  of  the  county; 
and  foriiis,  by  no  means,  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The 
authors  divide  the  inhabitants  intd^iKr  distin£t  classes.  'Y\it  first  \i 
represented  as  a  herd  of  hardy  lawless  men,  who  reside  on  the  borders  of 
Si:otiand,  and  partake  of  thb  savage  disposition  of  the  ancient  borderers; 
they  chiefly  consist  of  smugglers,  and  dealers  in'  horses,  and  hi  cat- 
tle. The  second  consist  chiefly  of  cuUivators  of  the  land,  whose-  habits 
and  manners  are  more  congenial  with  those  of  the  southern  inhahitants 
of  the  island.  The  third  is  cx>mpoijcd  of  shepherds^  who  reside  in  fhc 
peaceful  dales  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  mountains^  and  these  are 
stated  to  be  **  modest,  unaftedied,  and  humble,''  their  occupation  aud 
the  scenery  around  them,  no  doubt,  giving  a  cast  to  their  charader. 
TUq  fourth  ik  the  rode  and  churlish  race  of  minen;  who  gain  money 
enough  in  die  Iwwels  of  the  earth,  during  /our  days,  to  make  beasts 
of  themselves  on  its  Surface,  for  the  remaining  t/irce.  The  customs  of 
this  county  are  curious,  and  therefore  we  shall  extract  the  account  of 

at  ' 

diem. 
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Among  the  cusfoms  observed  in  this  county,  but  not  absolutely  pecu* 
liar  to  it,  are  the  birhigs  for  farmers'  servants,  half.yeady,  at  Whitsun- 
tide and  Martinmas.  Those  who  o0er  their  services  stand  in  a  body  in 
tlie  market.placc ;  an^  to  distinguish  themselves,  hold  a  bit  of  straw,  or 
green  branch,  in  their  mouths.  When  the  market  is  over,  the  girls  be. 
gin  to  file  off*,  and  gently  pacfe  the  streetSi  with  a  view  of  gaining  ad. 
nirers ;  while  the  young  men,  with .  similar  designs,  follow  them ;  viH 
ioLYmgejed  the  lasiesy  e^ch  picks  up  a  sweetheart,  whom  they  condod  to  a 
dancing»room,  and  treat  with  punch  and  cake.  Here  they  spend  theit 
afternoon^  and  part  of  their  half-years  wages,  in  drinking  and  dancing; 
unless,  as  it  frequently  happens,  a  girl  becomes  <tlie  subject  of  contention, 
when  the  harmony  of  the  meetipg  is  interrupted,  and  the  candidates  for 
kcr  affi^ion  settle  the  dispute  by  blows,  without  further  ceremony. 
Whoever  obtains  the  viftory,  secures  the  maid  for  the  present ;  but  she 
'is  «QOietimes  Jmaily  won  by « the  vanquished  pugilist.  When  the  diver- 
sions of  tile  4ay  are  concluded,  the  servants  generally  return  to  their 
homes,  where  theypass  about  a  weels  before  they  enter  on  their  respe^re 
•etvices.    * 

*^  AtfairSf  as  well  as  hirings^  it  is  -customary  for  all  young  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  and  dance  at  the  inns.and  ale-^houscs.  'H^ 
females  continue  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the'STret!^  till  an 
admirer  solicits  the  favour  of  their  company  to  a  dancing.roora,  therein) 
take  a  dance^  a  glass,  and  a  cake;  this  request  is  of  course  compHcd 
with ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  dancing,  they  return  to  the  street,  where 
each  party  seeks  a  new  adveature.  This  seemingly  indecorous  pradice» 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex,  has  been  so  long  sandioned  by 
custom,  that  no  ideas  f>f  impropriety  attend  it ;  and  its  effcdb  are  only 
similar  to  the  regulatiatti  of  a  ball-room  among  the  higher  classes.  In 
their  dances^  whicb  ate  jigs  and  reels,  exertion  and  agility  aie  more 
regarded  Ihan  ease  aiidjpace.  But  little  order  is  observed  in  these  rustic 
^&emb]i6s;  diif  aiai  piquently  arise,  and  are  generallj  terminated  by 

blows. 
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Mmu  Daring  tWse  combats,  the -weaker  portion  of  the  company,  with 
tiie idnst]pel$,  get  upon  the  benches,  or  cluster  in  corners,  whil^  the  rest 
Report  the  €(Mnbacant8  :  even  the  lasses  will  often  assist  in  the  battle* 
ani  fight  lite  Amazons,  ii^  support  of  their  relations  or  tovers.  When* 
tiv  fray  is  over,  the  bruised  pugilists  retire  ^o"  wash,  and  the  tattered, 
nymphs  to  re-adjust  their  garments.  Fresh  company  arrives,  the  fiddles 
strike  up,  the  dancing  proceeds  as  before,  and  the  skirmish,  which,  com- 
mences without  previous  rtia^ce,  is  rarely  again  remembered.  In  these 
dancing  parties  tfee  attachments  of  the  country  people  are  generally  form- 
ed: the  method  by  which  the  courtship  is  pursued  is  somewhat  singular. 

"  After  the  youth  has  obtained  permission  of  his  mistress  to  visit  het 
at  her  own  home,  he  appropriates  his  SafnrJity  evenings  to  that  purpose, 
\  that  his  next  day's  work  may  not  be  incommoded.  When  the  family  are 
I  retired  to  rest,  the  fire  darkened,  and  the  candle  extinguished,  he  cauii- 
I  ously  enters  the  house,  and  is  received  by  his  expeftant  lass  with  affec- 
[  tionate  cordiality.  Jn  this  obscurity  the  lovers  pass  several  hours,  con- 
f  versing  on  the  common  topics  of  the  village,  or  the  more  animating  sub- 
jed  of  mutual  afFedlion,  ttll  the  incircasing  cold  of  a  winter's  night,  or 
fie  light  of  a  summer's  morning,  announces  the  time  of  parting.  With 
tijcse  proceedings,  the  parents,  or  masters  of  the  lovers,  are  perfedlly  ac-, 
^uaintcd,  but  generally  connive  at  them,  having  little  idea  of  depriving 
others  of  the  same  indulgence,  which  themselves  and  their  forefathers 
enjoyed  with  impunity.  This  dark  method  of  courtship  is  sometimes 
attended  with  the'effijfts  that  might  naturally  be  expefted,  when  oppor- 
/tunity,  and  the  ardour  of  youth,  overpower  the  suggestions  of  discretioii 
I  and  reason.  The  frail  feir  one  is  then  indebted  to  a  premature  marriage 
for  the  concealment  of  her  shame  :  or  should  her  perjured  paramour  refiise 
the  acceptance  of  her  hand,  the  ruin  of  the  poor  girl  is  completed  by  the 
dcstriidion  of  her  charad^r.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Cumbrian  peasantry,  that  illicit  amours  arc  not  always, 
OOf  even  generally,  the  consequence  of  Cumbrian  courtship :  yet  the  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  children  may,  with  greater  probability,  be  attributed 
to  this  custom  than  to  any  other.  Many  instances  occur,  where  more 
pudenty  if  not  more  rational^  molies  of  courtship  are  adopted ;  but  the 
above  is  the  plan  on  which  tjiey  are  usually  conduced. 

"  When  the  afiedions  of  the  parties  are  sufficiently  engaged  to  lead 
them  to  marriage,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  girl's  parents  have  no 
objeAion  to  the  match,  the  young  man  ventures  to  show  himself  ^to  the 
family  ;  apd  the  wedding-day  being  fixed,  the  friends  and  neighbours  of 
both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  invited  to  the  ceremony..  If  the, 
church  is  at  a  distance,  the  -^weddftiger's  mostly  ride  ;  afid  the  bridegroom 
sukI  his  party  commence  the  amusements  of  the  day,  by  approaching  the 
bride's  residence  in  a  full  gallop.  Having  alighted,  the  whole  company 
breakfast  together,  and.  afterwards  mount  their  horses ;  when  men  and 
.women  gallop  over  hill  an3  dale  10  the  church,  eargerly  contending  who 
Aali  arrive  there  first.  The  neighbouring  aJte- house  to -the  Kirk  receives 
the  joyful  guests,  who  refresh  their  3^irits  with  a  hearty  glass  before  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  After  the  indissoluble  knot  is  tied,  they 
again  adjourn  to  the  inn,  inviting  the  parson  to  partake  of  their  cheer ; 
and  liaving  spent  an  hour  in  drinking  punch  without  ^ibtermissioit,'  once 
more  mount  th^ir  nags,  and,  half  mad  with  liquor,  foriioasly  scamper 
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l^adlong  towards  the  bride's  house ;  wh^le  all-  the  villftgersi.  who  lavi 
peen  upon  the  watchj  are  coUe^ed  on  the  neighbouring  hijls  to  see  the 
race.  If  the  entire  company  reach  their  place  of  destinatioa  without  ac^ 
cident)  it  is  regarded  as  a  fortunate  omen  :  but  it  frequently  happois  that 
some  of  the  piirty  get  a  tumble,  and  that  a  desperate  female  alights  upon 
her  head  and  shoulders.  The  good  performances  of  their  horses>  and  tke 
courage  and  dexterity 'displayed  by  the  riders,  on  this  day's  adventuie, 
furnish  sufficient  matter  for  conversation  during  dinner ;  which  being 
finished,  the  music  strikes  up,  and  dancing  beguiles  the  hours,  till  the 
time  arrives  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  putting  the  wedded  couple  to 
bed  :  this  is  accoinpanied  wi^h  appropriate  songs,  in  which'  the  decenckt 
of  speech  are  not  always  remembered. 

"  The  BiddtHg-'weddingy  as  it  is  provincially  termed,  was  very  com- 
mon, about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  now  becoming  obsolete. 
When  this  custom  is  observed,  the  bridegroom,  with  a  few  of  his  friends^ 
^ide  about  the  villages  for  several  miles  round,  biddings  or  inviting,  the 
.  neighbours  to  the  wedding,  on  the  appointed  day  ;  which  is  likewise  ad. 
vertised  in  thexounty  newspapers,  with  a  general  invitation  for  visitants. 
In  the  advertisement  various  rural  sports  are  enumerated  to  be  exhibited 
on  the  occasion,  for  suitable  prizes.  These  invitations  generally  bring 
together  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who,  after  enjoying  the  amnscments 
of  th^  day,  make  a  contribution  for  the.  neW  married  couple,,  which  not 
unfrequently  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

'*  Reifed  fir  the  dead  is  carried  to  a  degree  bordering  on  superstition, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  Hying  are  often  sacrificed  by  tha  expences  of  a  . 
funeral.  When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  the  neighbours  are 
called  in  during  the  expiring  moments,  and  remain  to  assist  the  fiunily  in 
laying  o^t  the  body,  which  is  placed  on  a  bed,  hung  round  and  coveoed 
with  the  best  linen  .the  house  affords,  between  the  time  of  death  and  of 
'  the  interment,  the  neighbours  wa(ch  the  corpse  alternately  ;  the  old  peo- 
ple during  the  day,  and  till  bed.time,  and  the  young 'people  afterwards 
till  morning  ;  bread,  and^ cheese,  and  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  being 
provided  for  those  who  attend.  The  friends  of  tne  deceased,  as  well  as 
the  neighbours  for  several  miles  round,  are  generally  invited  to  the  fu. 
neral ;  and  the  festive  cheer  just  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  dnuns, 
is  partaken  of  by  the  visitants.  After  the  burial,  a  seledl  number  of  the 
compa'ny  is  again  invited  to  supper. 

<'  Feaitiugj  and  rural  amusements,  take  place  at  various  seasons,  bnt 
Jrarticularly  at  Christmaf,  when  the  greatest  hospitality  prevails  among 
the  villagers,  and  every  family  is  provided  with  goose  and  minced  pics, 
and  ale.  This  festival  is  ushered  in  with  eating  and  dancing,  which 
continues  to  be  the  chief  occupations  till  after  the  twelf th-day^ ;  and  were 
formerly  pursued  with  such  unabated  zeal,  t^at  even  the  servants  were 
excused  working  during  the.  greatest  portion  of  the  intermediate  time; 
On  Fasting' s^E'vfny  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  habit  of  indulging  the  a{fet 

tite  is  gratified  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  traditions  *  of  the  country  being 

on 
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by  the  vulgar,  is  one  named  Hob  Ttmh  whom  the  old  gossips  report  to 
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dh  this  occasion,  In  i^l  accordance  witb  thb  natural  desire  tif*  feeding 
heartily  on  goocichee^i  ,  '  "    ' 

"  The  diversions  of  the  young  men  are  chiefly  of  the  athletic  kind  ; 
though- the  savage  anwscment  of  cock-fighting  ha»  taken  deep. root  in  this 
coenty,  and  once  a.year  occasions  an  assemblage  of  rude  gamblers  at 
almost  every  village  ale-bouse.  The  boySj  among 'other  amusements, 
divert  themselves  with  sports  which  exhibit  tfaces  of  the  warlike  feats 
of  their  forefathejB.  The  game  called  Beggar/)'  Scot,  in  particular,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  riie  marauding  pradlices  of  th&  ancient  border 
inhabitants.  To  pursue  this  diversion,  the  boys  form  two  parties,  whicli 
;^sr«£Uvely  represent  the  Scots  and  the  English:  they  then  fix  upon  two 
holds,  at  the  distance  of  sixty,  or  one  ^iUndred  yards  ;  and  having  marked 
a  boundary  line  between  them,  each  party  deposits  their  coats,  waist- 
coats, ajid  hats,  at  the  proper  hold.  I'he  sport  now  begins,  the  objcdt 
oa\^th  sides  being  to  plunder  the  enemy  in  the  most  dextrous  manner, 
Wiiiout  becomijig  prisoners  ;  because,  if  they  are  caught  on  their  adver- 
saries ground,  they  are  carried  to  a  supposed  place  of  confinement,  where 
tky  can  no  longer  assist  their  party,  in  making  prizes  of  the  clothes. 
Soffletimes  the  prisoners  are  mutually  permitted  to  pillage  for  the  con- ' 
qaerors.  Dancing,  and  a  game  at  cards,  are  the  favourite  amusements  of 
both  sexes,"  ,  ^ 

A  snccinfl,  but  accurate  account  of  the  Isle  of  Mail  follows,  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  noble  condudl  of  the  Shirleys,  ancestors  of 
tlie  present  Eari  of  Derby,  during  the  civil  wars,'  in  the  seventeenth 
cciuufy.  When  summoned  by  the  rebel  General  Iretoii  to  surrender 
the  island  to  the  parliament,  and  offered  the  restoration  of  his  English 
estates,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  Earl  of  Derby  nobly  re- 
plied;    ,  . 

"  I  reccired  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  scorn  I  return  you 
this  answer :  that  1  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  should  gathef  any 
hopes  from  itie,  that  I  should  (like  you)  prove  treacherous  to  my  sover- 
'eign ;  since  you  cannot  be  insensible  of  my  former  a6\ings  in  his  late  Ma- 
jesty's service^  from  which  principle  of  loyalty  I  am  no  ways  departed. 

**  I  scorn  your  proffers ;  I  disdain  your  favours,-  1  abhor  your  trea- 
sons ;  and  am  so  far  from  delivering  this  island  to  your  advantage,  that 
I  will  keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  your  destrudlion.    . 

"  Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  farther  solicitations ;  for  if 
you  trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  upon  this  occasion,  I  will  burn 
the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer.  ^ 


have  been  frequently  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  ^  Bo(/y  a-w  o^wer  rough,*  lying 
hy  the  fireside  at  midaight ;  though,  like  Milton's  Lubber  ¥iendy  *  ere 
^ioipse  of  mojrn,*  he  would  execute  more  work  than  could  be  done  by  a 
man  in  ten  days.  The  Cumberland  traditions  affirm,  'that  tho&e  persons 
who,  on  baiting' I ^E*ven  do  not  eat  heartily,  are  cramme4  with  barley 
chaff  by  Hob  Throws j  during  the  ensuing  night:  and  so  carefa^  ate  the 
villagers  to  set  the  goblin  at  defiance,  that  scarcely  a  single  hind  jetiret 
to  rest  without  previously  partaking  of  a  hot  supper." 

Ua  *^Thit 
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**  TUi  is  the  immttable  r^olution,  and  sliall  be  t!ie  undoobted  pfll^ 
tice  of  hiffli  who  accounts  it  his  chiefest  glory  to.be 

Castle  TowM,  >  His  Majesty's  ^ost  loyal  and 

izib  July,  164.^ f,  obedient  subjeA, 

i  DERBY.*' 

'    Siich  unshaken  loyalty  was  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  republicaa 
rebels ;  and  the  gallant  EarK  having  been  taken  pri^ner  in  tlie  battle 
'  of  Worcester^  was  inhumanly  put  to  death,  though  quarter  hadl^ea 
solemnly  promised  him ! 

**  Among  fhe  laws  sind  customs,"  say  our  authors,  '' peculiar  to  the 
Isle,  are  the  following,  which  m^rit  attention,  from  their  singularity  :•— 

**/  If  any  man  take  a  woman  by  constraint,  or  force  her  against  her  will  T 
—if  she  be  a  wife;  he  must  suffer  the  Uw  for  her  :  if  she  be  a  maid,  or 
single  woman,  the  deemster  shall  give  her  a  rope,  a  sword,  and  a  ring, 
and  she  shall  have  her  choice,  either  to  hang  with  the  rope,  cut  o|^$ 
head  with  the  sword,  or  marry  him  with  the  ring^'  In  any  prdllRution 
under  this  Ikw,  the  criminal  is  first  tried  by  a  jury,  impannelled  by  tk 
ecclesiastical  judges,  and,  if  found  guilty,  is.  then  delivered  to  the  tem^ 
poral  courts,  where  he  again  undergoes  a  trial* 

^'  Any  person  beating  another  violently,  h^lde  punishment,  and  charges 
of  cure,  shall  be  fined  ten  shilfings;  but  if  the  pei^son  so  beat,  used  up. 
i)raiding  or  provoking  language,  so  as  to  cause  such  beating,  he  shall  be 
fined  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  be  imprisoned. 

**  If  a  young  man  get  a  young  woman,  or  maid,  with  child,  and, 
within  two  years  after  the  i)irth  of  such  child,  marry  her,  that  child, 
though  born  before  marriage,  shall  possess  his  fisither's  estate,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  island,  as  amply  as  if  that  child  had  been  bpm  in 
wedlock.  If  a  woman  bring  forth  a  dead  child,  the  child  shall  not  be 
buried  in. the  church.yard,  except  the  mother  swears  that  she  has  received 
the  sacrament  since  the  quickemng  of  the  child.  , 

*^  Wives  have  tte  power  of  disposing  by  will  of  half  of  alt  the  effefts, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  ^during  the  life.time  of  the  husband,  and  inde- 
'  pendent  of  his  pleasure ;  ex(^ept  in  the  six  northern  ^parishes,  where  the 
wi&,  if  she  has  had  any  children,  can  only  bequeath  one- third  part  of  the 
V  live  stoclt.  I'his  privilege  the  southern  females,  are  said  to  have  obtained 
from  assisting  their  husbands  in  a  battle,  and  enabling  them  to  gain  the 
Yitflory. 

•  '*  If  any  man  die,  the  widow  to  have  one  half  of  all  his  goods,  and  half 
the  tenement  in  which  she  lives  during  her  widowhood,  if  his  first  wife ; 
and  one  quarter,  if  his  second  or  third  wife ;  but  if  she  marry,  or  mis- 
carry, she  loses  her  widow-right.  The  eldest  daughter  inherits  if  there  bc 
no  son,  though  there  be  other  children." 

V 

Xisrbyshlre  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume,  which  will  not 
create  wonder,  wlien  it  is  considered  hoyv  many  natural  burio^ci 
that  county  contains.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  manufia£kur(^  of  die 
county,  vit  have  a  detailed  description.  Of  that  eminent  genius,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wright,  the  justly  celebrated  painter,  who  was  a  native  rf 
'V^fbjr,  the  fplb wing  account  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
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"  JoBBFH  Wright,  the  late  celebrated  painter,  who  was  born  in  this 
tovn,  on  the  third  «f  September,  1734,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  at- 
torney.   During  his  youth,  he  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  emplpyments,  passing  nriost  of  his  leisure  hours  in  watching 
the  operations  of  expert  workmen^  whose  performances  he  frequently  imi- 
fated.    These  c)ccupatioris  were  succeeded  \}y  a  taste  for  drawing ;  and 
fais  early  adroitness  in  taking  likenesses,  occasioned  him  to  be  sent  to 
London  in  the  )iear  1751,  and  placed  under  a  portrait  painter  named 
Hodson,  who,  though  not  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents,  h^  the 
honour  of  instruAing- three  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  age,  Si? 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mortimer,  and  Wright.     With  him  h^e  continued  two 
years ;  after  which  time  he  returned  to  Derby,  where  he  pra^ised  in  the 
portrait  line ;  but  not  being  satisfied,  with  his  own  performances,  he  went 
back  to  London  in  1756,  and,  for  want  of  a  more  able  preceptor,  con. 
tintied  fifteen  months  longer  with  his  old  master*  On  his  second  return  to 
Derby,  he  executed  several  portraits  in  a  superior  style  ;  and  soon  after 
th^year  1760,  produced  a  set  of  historical  pictures,  which  deservedly 
nnk  among  the  earliest  valuable  produ^ions  of  the  English  school ;  be. 
caiue,  prior  to  this  time,  scarcely  any  piAures  of  consequence  in  the  his. 
torical  line  had  been  produced.     The  principal  of  these  were  the  Gladia. 
tof;  Orrery,  Air.pump,   Hermit,    and  Blacksmith's  Forge ;    paintings 
that  established  his  reputation  as  an  artist,  long  prior  to  the  establish. 
aient  of  the  Royal  Academy  i  though  the  invidious  jealousy  of  sooie  of 
tht  members  prevented  his  being  eleded  an  R.  A.  a  distin^ion  that  was 
afterwards  gratuitously  offered  by  the  hands  of  their  secretary^  Newton^ 
who  was  deputed  to  visit  him  at  Derby,  and  solicit  his  acceptance  of.  a 
diploma,  which  he  then  indignantly 'rejeded.     At  a  mature  age,  he  visit. 
ed  Italy,  to  study  the  precious  remains  of  art  which  that  country  po84 
sessed.    Here  he  remained  two  years,  studying  the  works  of  the  first 
masters,  but  more  especially  the  ininiitable  prod\i^ions  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Capeila  Sistina  of  the  Vatican  ;  of  many  of  which  he  made  accu- 
rate drawings^     During  )iis  abode  in  Italy,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  increased  his  passion  for 
representing  extraordinary  efFedls  of  light,  and  his  diflFcrent  paintings  of 
this  sublime  event  are  deservedly  ranked  as  chef  d* am^rei  in  thai  line  of 
colouring.     His  moon-lights  are  also  particularly  beauriful ;    and  his 
mountain  and  lake  scenery  superior  to  most  similarprodtMftions;  for,  oti. 
like  many  artists  who  study  nature  *wiibin.Joors,  be  passed  his  days  and 
et^enings  in  contemplating  the  curious  and  delicate  hues  of  objeds  under 
the  various  circumstances  attendant  upon  scenes  of  this  description  in  the 
open  air.     On  these  kinds  of  subje^s  his  pencil  was  la&t  employed ;  aiui 
his  view  of  UUs- Water  Lake,  from  Lyulph's  Tower,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  of  all  his  laixiscapes,  and  a  work  which  alone  would 
place  his  reputation  along  with  that  of  the  most  eminent  masters.     He 
died  on  the  29th  of  August   1797,  esteemed  and  lamented  by  all  who 
were  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  though  the  time  lie  devoted  to  his 
professional  studies,  prevented  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  from  becom. 
ing  extensive.    *  It  is  pleasing  to  record,'  observes  his  biographer  *,  *  that 

^  *  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gisbome,  from  whose  Memoirs  of  .1  Life,  and 
list  of  Jiis  principal  \y oiks,  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Oc- 
^^U  '79 7  J  ite  abov9  account  was  seleded. 
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in  his  works  the  attefttian  is  ever  direded  to  thc^  cause  6f  virtai  •  %\\k 
his  early  historicaf  piftiires  consist  of  subj^ds  either  of  rational  or  mor?! 
improvement;  atjd  he  has  sucgeedcxl  a<imirabiy  in  arresting  the  gentler 
feelings  of  humanity  ;  for  what'  eye  or  heart  ever  remained  unmoved  at 
the  sight  of  Maria,  Sterne's  Captive,  or  the  Dead  Soldier?  In  his  works, 
ngt  *  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought,*  occurs  to  wound  the  eye  of 
delicacy,  or  induce  a  wish  that  so  exquisite  a  pencilhad  not  found  em- 
ployment on  more  worthy  subjeAs^" 

The  account  of  Mr.  Arkwrlght,  tlie  inventor  of  certain  machines 
for  spinning  cotton,  is  less  accurate.  We  do  not  fnean  to  say,  that  any 
thing  is  stated  respcfting  hini  which  is  not  true ;  hue  that  much  is 
omitted  which  ought  to  haVe  been  staled.  When  a  man  is  holden  up, 
as  an  obje6l  of  admiration  to  society,  the  Biographical  Painter  "  should 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  \^  in  short,  he  should  tell  not  ouly  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth  ;  the  imperfeiiions  as.  well  as  the  pcrfeiiions  of  bis 
hero.  Now  this  saidMr.-^we  beg  pardon — Sir  K ic/iar^l  Arkwright, 
had  a  certain  vindidlivc  spirit  which  evinced  itself,  in  a  manner  highly 
disgraceful  to  him,  in  his  treatment  of  his  wife  ;  who,  long  after  he  was 
in  affluence,  was  suffered  lo  live  in  the  lowest  state  of  obscurity  ;  and 
for  some  time,  indeed,  to  be  indebted  to  her  labour  for  tiae  bcead 
whith  she  ate.  And  all  this,  for'  having,  most  unwittingly,  rubbed 
off  tJie  floor  on  which  it  was  c/ialkid,  the  first  rude  sketch  of  her 
husband's  spinning  machine.'  Mr.  Arkwright  was,  at  that  time,  a 
village  barber,  and  a  very  lazy  one  too  ;  tor  he  left  his  Customers 
waiting  in  his  shop,  while  his  family  wanted  bread.  In  fa6t  he  lay 
in  bed,  planning  his  mac^iine,  and  chalking  the.  lineaments  of  it  on  the 
floor,  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind.  His* wile,  who  was  an  industrious 
woman,  apd  knew  not  what  her  Iiub*band  was  about,  but  who' knew 
jind  felt  that  her  family  wanted  food,  ant!  that  the  customers' wanted  ' 
shaving,  having  had  her  patier.ce  put  to  the  test  repeatedly,  at  length 
in  a  passion  J  took  a  mop  or  a  broom,  and  in  a  minute^  destroyed  ail 
the  fruits  of  his  inventive  genius.  For  this  a£l,  assuredly  provoking 
enough,  but  also  natural  enough,  the  enraged  mechanist  neyer  for- 
gave her  1  If  this  man,  who  died  immensely  rich,  is  to  be  celebrated^ 
ami. to  be  represented  even  as  an  "  Illustrious  characler,"  for  the  inven- 
tion of  some  useful  macJiines,  iii  the  name  of  justice,  let  not  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  of  his  chaiadler,  as  that  which  vvc  have  stated,  and 
■which  is  notorious  throughout  Derbyshire,  be  omitted  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  it,  for  although  it  have  notiung  illustrious  in  it,  and  may 
detradl  from  his  celebrity^  it  will  nevertheless  serve  to  give  a  colour  of 
truth  tO'his  portrait. 

The  engravings  which  accompany  this  volume,  refledl  credit  on 
the  different  artists  whose  talents  have  been  empfoyed  on  the  occasion.. 
The  succeeding  volumes  of  this  work  shall  be  noticed  without *farthcr 
delay.  ,        ' 
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Pcfulaf  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  and  Christianity.     By  the  Reir, 
Thomas  Watson.     8vo.     Pp.  477.     Longman. 

THE  most  pleasing  part  of  our  professional  duty  is  to  bestow  a 
just  share  of  commendation  on  those  works,  which  tend  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  society.    The  volume  which  is  now  on  our  table, 
and  the  title  page  of  which  we  have  just  transcribed,  we  feel  no 
hesitation,  whatever,  in  declaring,  is  eminently  calculated  to  answer 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  its  author ;  and,  to  be  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  great  cause  which  he  has  undertaken  to  promote. 
Most  of  the  works- which  have  appeared  on  similar  subjects,  are  far 
too  learned  and  abstruse  for  the  generality  of  readers.     The.produc-   . 
tions  of  Ray,  Derham,  Butler,  Clarke,  Paley,  and  others  equally 
eminent  in  demonstration  and  analogical  reasoning,  are  widiin  the 
comprehension  of  those  only,  whose  minds  have  undergone  a  previous 
discipline  in  anificial  scfence ;  and  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
Taaces  in  human  knowledge :  such  acquirements  fall  to  the  portion 'of 
a  ittj  limited  number  of  our  fellow  creatures.     Of  these  impediments 
to  the  diffusion  of  philosophy,  both  moral  and  religious,  the  pious 
author  seems  aware  in  the  very  modest  introduction  to  his  work :  *'  t 
ought  to  apologise  to  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  for  bringing 
fprward  this  work^  whilst  we  have  in  our  own  language  so  many  ex- 
cellent treatises  on  the  same  subject.  But  most  of  these  works,  particu* 
larly  Derham's,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  are  perhaps 
too  learned,   and  are  calculated  chiefly  for  those,  who  have  some  pre-  , 
vioQs  acquaintance  with'  the  subjedls  on  which  they  treat ;  and  who 
have  studied  them  in  a  regular  and  scientific  manner.     A  more  popu- 
lar treatise,  formed  for  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  these  obje£ts, 
is  still  wanting,  and  calculated  for  the  generality  of  leaders ;  and  this 
is  the  objedl  of  the  present  work.'* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  the  author  has  shown  with 
the  most  convincirig  evidence,  the  claim  which  Christianity  has  to  the 
title  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  the  opposition  which  the  christian  scheme 
has  experienced  in  the  different  ag^  of  the  world,  has  been  a  means,' 
trader  l^ivine  Providence,  of  its  preservation.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
grand  obje<5l  (theclaiip  of  Christianity  to  the  title  of  philosophy)  the  au- 
thor has  drawn  a  true  portrait  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  re-- 
dounding  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  modern  infidels.  Of  the  corre£lness 
of  his  delineation,  let  the  reader  determine.  The  title  of  philosophy 
was  originally  assumed  on  a  principle  of  modesty,  and  was  bestowed 
on  those  venerable  sages  of  antiquity,  who  enlightened  the  world  with 
knowledge  and  science,  enforced  the  interest  of  virtue  by  their  writ*" 
ings,  and  recommended  its  pra£ltce  by  the  regularity  of  theii*  lives. 

"  In  later  times,  this  venerable  title  has  been  so  shamefully  prostituted, 
that  it  19  DOW  almost  become  a  name  of  reproach.  It  has  jbcen  assutned  by 
men,  whose  writings  have  been  principally  directed,*  not  t6  enlighten,  but 
to  daiken  and  bewiUei  the  woildj  writings  not  calculated  to  choet  the  human 
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mind,  to  administer  strength  to  the  weak,  and  consolation  to  theafflidted; 
Jmt  to  spread  horror  and  );l6omover  our  pro&pe^ls^  aiid  to  pull  down  every 
prop  of  life,  and  every  consolation. 

'^  This  t^tle  has  been  arrogantly  as^med  by  mm,  who  have  never 
laboured  to  support  virtue,  but  have  assiduously  striven  to  nnderrainc  all 
those  principles  so  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  good  life.  •  It 
has  been  prophaned  by  men  of  the  most  pro^igate  morals,  distihguished 
chiefly  by  their  outrages  on  society,  and  the  number  aftd  enormity  of  their 
crimed.  It  has  been  disgraced  by  men  notorious  for  their  abuse  'and  con. 
tempt  of  religion.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  now  become  a 
termof  ignominy  and  reproach."  .  ^ 

Mr.  Watson  then  pursues  the  subje£l,  and  continues  to  examine  in 
hi^  accustomed 'unaffe£ied  manner,  the  chara<3ers  of  modern  philoso- 
phers ;  and  of  those  studies  which  have  und«^rmined  religion  and  disturbed 
the  moral  harn[)ony  of  the  univeise ;  which  have  contributed  to  render 
men  wretched  both  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  beyond  the  ton- 
lines  of  mortality.  He  tlien  proceeds  to  show  that  man  is  nikturally 
a  reh'gious  animal  (Pp.  32,  3,  and  4),  and  to  prove  the  being  and 
attributes  of  a  Great  Firbt  cause,  trom  the  order  and  desigii  which  arc 
jnanifest  in  the  works  of  Creation. 

We  are  fully  aware  that. these  important  subjefls  have  been  ably 
discussed  b^y  preceding  writers ;  and  that  Mr.  Watson  has  offered  us 
nothing  new.  But  he  has  do.ic  hciier,  he  lias,  condensed  and  famH 
liarized  the  labours  ot  others ;  he  has  unlocked  the  great  repository  of 
human  intelle<3,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  man, 
however  mean  his  destination  in  society. 

Such  in  general  terms  are  tl.e  prominent  features  of  the'^first  part  of 
**  Popular  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  In  the 
second  part  of  the  woik  the  auiiior  proceeds  to  prove  \he  truth  of 
Ghrisiianity  ;  and  draws  his  aigumciits  trom  the  variety  both  of 
internal,  aild  of  external  evidence  which  it  furnishes.  Tliese  argu- 
ments, also,  have  been  most  triumphantly  brought  forwaidHiy  prc^* 
ceding  writers  of  celebrity,  and  which  no  doubt  are  familiar  to  every 
clnistian  reader  of  intelligence ;  but  as  we  stated  at  the  commence^ 
li^entof  our  remarks,  thev' certainly  aie  not  adapted  for  the  edification 
oftfiose  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  He  who 
feeds  the  hungi*y,  mA  clothes  the  naked,  does  a  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice in  the  eye  of  the  Great  Supreme,  than  the  nibs;  extended 
munificence  towards  those  who  are  already  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
And  he  who  extends  the  great  living  truths  of  Christianity,  so  as.co  be 
praSically  useful  to  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  has  a  claim  upoa 
the  gratitude  of  the  j«,'orld  of  the  highest  order ;  and,  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  those  rewards  in  another^  and  a  better  life,  whicli 
awair  such  as  have  advanced  the  interest  of  virtue  and  extofided  a 
)cnovdedge  of  the  religion  ot  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind.  That 
Mr.  Watson  has  done  ihb,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring.  Wc 
eanxxot  conclude  this  article  without  recommending  his  w>nc  to  the 
younger,  brunches  of  society :  ic  may  be  cooiidereu  as  ioiuatory  to 
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more  extended  discussions  on  the  same  suhjcd  :  it  will  lead  thtm  from 
God  CO  his  Attributes,  from  these  toChrisciaiiicy  ;  it  is  philosophy  with* 
oQt  repulsive  harshness— it  is  **  religtou  without  cant ;''  mort:  we 
cannot  say.  ^  i 
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An  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Temples  and  Round  Churches  j  wh% 
Eight  Plans  and  Views  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Cam* 
bridge  and  Northampton.  Being  the  Third  Part  of  £ritton*s  Archl* 
te^ural  Antiquities.  4to.  f  P.  16.  los.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
1805. 

h  Essay  towards  a  History  pf  Stone  Crosses^  embeUtshed  with  Eight 
Prints,  Being  the  Fourth  Part  of  Britton's  Archlte^ural  AntKjiu* 
ties.,    4C0.     Pp.  12.     lOs.  6d.     1806. 
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dn  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Stone  Crosses  continued^  embellished  with 
a  Title^and  Seven  other  Prints,  Being  the  Ffth  Part  of  Brittorts 
Jrchile^ural  Antiquities.    4to.     Pp.  14.     los.  6d.     1806. 

THIS  eminent  antiquary  (the  last  part  of  whose  Architc6laral 
i^ntiquities  was  noticed  in  our  Review  for  Fd^roary  1806)  pursues  , 
his  interesting  and  important  work  with  equal  spirit  and  ability.  His  > 
tbort  Essay  on  Temples  and  Rpund  Cliurches  displays  much  elabo- 
rate research,  and  great  knowledge  of  a  very' curious  subjeft,  in  his 
discussion  of  which  his  judgment  and  moderation  are  alike  conspi- 
cuous. Mr.  Britton  reje^s  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Stukely,  that/ Round 
Churches  are  the  "  most  ancient  churches  m  Europe,  arid  were  probably 
built  in  the  later  times  of  the  Romans,  for  Christian  service,  at  least 
in  the  early  Saxon  reigns,''  as  unworthy  of  notice  ;  and  proceed*  to 
observe:  '  * 

"  The  origin  of  round  churches,  in  Ergland,  has  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  Jews.  This  opinion  was  vtry  prevalent  in  Cambridge^  till 
Mr.  Essex  correAed  it  by  hi«  hi^itorical  observations,  which  were  pub«» 
lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  *  Their  tprnple  at  Jeru- 
>diem/  he  observes^  '  was  not  of  the  circular  form,  neither  was  the  ta. 
bemacle  of  Moses  ;  nor  do  we  fipd  the  modern  Jews  afFe^  that  figure  in 
bailding  their  synagogues.  It  has,  however^  been  geoerally  supposed, 
that  ^  round  church  at  Cambridge,  that  at  Northampton,  and  some 
others,  were  %iiilt  for  synagogues  by  the  Jews^  while  they  wer^  permitted 
to. dwell  in  those  places  ;  but  as  no  proh^le  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  s«kpposition,  I  think  it  is  very  cprtajn  that  the  Jews,  who  were  set-  ^ 
ded  in  Cambridgej  had  their  synagogue,  and  probably  dwelled  together, 
in  a  part  of  the  town  now  called  the  Jewry,  so  we  may  reasonably  con. 
dode,  the  round  churches  we  find  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  were 
W>t  built  by  the  Jews  ibc.  synagogues,  whatever  the  places  may  be  called 
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In  w}iich  they  stand  *,'     As  tb^se  fl^qrches  are  evidently  not  of  Roman 
archive Aure,  and  as  thiej  were  not  ere^ed  by  the  Jews,  we  arc  naturally 
curious  to  ascertain  when,  and  by  whpm,  they  were  built.    There  ap- 
pears  to  be  four  perfect  examples   of  these  buildings  in  England  c  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church  at  Cambridge. ;  St.  Sepulchre's  Qiurch  at  Norihamp- 
ton;  the  Temple  Church,  London,  and  a  small  church  at  Little  Maple-' 
sted,^  Essex.     AH  thejie,  with  one  that  w§ft  at  Temple  Bruer,  and  ope  at 
Aslackly,  Lincolnshire,  are  generally  attributed  to  theKnights.Templanf) 
during  their  power  and  prosperity  in  England.     This  singular  religioof 
order  of  '  knights.errant/  obtained   their  organization  and  fame  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

'*  Tliis  sacred  strudure  was  revered  hy  the  Holy  Knights,  above  all 
earthly  objeds  ;  their  enthusiasm  had  endowed  its  every  stone  with  mar- 
vellous qualities ;  and  they  foolishly  fancied,  it  a  secure  passport  to  hea. 
ven,  if  they  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  buildings.  As  it  was  their 
province  to  prote^  Christian  pilgrinos  against  the  Saracens^  and  as  they 
were  originally  instituted  and  stationed  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepid- 
chr«,  it  seems  extremely  probable  thiit  th^y  would  imitate  that  strufturc, 
when  they  were  afterwards  distributed  in  companies  pver  ^urope,  and 
when  they  had  occasion  to  eredl  a  furw  church,  lliis.  appears  af^ually  to 
have  been  the  case  with  those  that  settled  in  England ;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  had  circular  churches  at  several  places,  and  some 
af  these  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  Sanftum  Sepulchnun. 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  at  Cambridge.'* 

It  js  singular  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
have  been  -personified^  and  SanHum  Sepulchrum  have  been  corrupted 
into  Saint  Sepulchre.  ,We  think  Mr.  Brittou  has  rationally  accounted 
for  the  ori£;in  of  these  round  churches.  He  gives  an  accufate  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  three  which  form  the  chief  s»ubje£l  of  this  Part  \  and 
'where  he  has  no  authentic  document  ,to  guide  him  in  his  researches, 
he  offers  his  conjcdlurcs  with  great  diffidence,  and  supports  them  by 
sound  analogical  reasoning. 

'f  he  Fourth  and  Fifth  Parts  df  these  Antiq^uities  :ire  devoted  to  an 
Historical  Dissertation  on  Stone  Crosses  in  Great  Britain.  After  ad- 
verting to  the  use  of  erc£t  stones  for  various  purposes  by  the  ancients, 
and  to  that  of  crosses  hy  ,jhe  primitive  Christians,  Mr.  Britton  thui 
proceeds  with  his  iutelligent  observations : 

''  As  the  human  mind  gradually  expanded,  as  man  became  a  more  eii- 

,  lightened  creature,  and  the  fine  arts  were  progressively  cultivated,  and 

applied  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  natiouii,  the  idols  of  Paeanism, 

and  symbols  of  Christianity,  were  proportionably  made  more  awrol,  ele? 


♦  Archasologia,  vol*  vi.  p.  i66. 

\  1  he  1  cmpiars  had  numerous  other  places  of  residence  in  England^ 
where  they  established  preceptories,  &c.  See  Stfype's  edition  of  5>tow, 
1720,  v(^).  i.  p.  270,  it  is  said  that  they  had  Temples  at  Loedon,  Cam- 
bridge, biistol,  Canterbury,'  Dover,  Warwick^  &c, 

"  '   •      gapt 
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gant,  or  «uniptu«riis.    .When  the  Ministers  of  Christ  were  ze^ousljr  ea^- 

ployed  in  propagating  their  tenets,  and  tempting  men  to  embrace  their  nc^ 

2nd  benign  fiotftrincs,  they  appropriated  the  already  sacred  stone  as  4|^n 

auxiliary  in   their  povel  system,  by,  inscribing  it  with  a  figure  of -the 

cross.    Thus  an  established  prejudice  was  enpiced  from  the  labyrinth  9f 

darkness ;.  and  new  beacons  were   set  up  to  warn  and  dired  those  whp 

were  inclined  to  travel  in  -the  right  road,     Christianity,  however,  tnpve^ 

slowly  in  the-BritisJi  Islands,  and,  according  to  Borlase,  many  persoi^s 

'continued  to  worship  these  stones  (i.e.  the  Pagan  idols)  to  pay   their 

yom,  and  devote  their  offerings, at  the  places  where  they  were  ercdted, 

coining  thither  with  lighted  torches,  and  praying  for  safety  and  success. 

This  custom,'  he  continue*,  ^  we* can  trace  through  the  fifth  and  sixtji 

centuries,  even  into  the  seventh,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  prohibitions  qf 

several  councils.   In  Ireland,'  he  proceeds,  '  some  of  these  stones-ere^  have 

crosses  cut  on  thepi,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Christi^li^, 

oat  of  compliance  with   the  Druid,  prejudices  ;  that  when  Druidisn^  fell 

Wore  the  Gospel,  the  common  people,  who  were  not  easily  to  be  got  off 

from  their, superstitious  reverence  for  these  stones,  might  pay  a  kind  pf 

jostifiable  adoration  to  them  when  thus  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  Christian  ^ 

memorials,  by  the^ign  of  the  cross.     There  are  ^till  remains  df  adoratiofi 

pai4  to  such  stunes,  in .  the  British  Western  Isles,  even  by  the  Christians' 

They  call  them  bowing  sto^/es,  from  the  reverence  shewn  them,  a§  it  seew 

tome  ;  for  the  rve^i  Maschith^  which  the  Jeivs  were  forbad  (firhidden)  tp 

worship*^  signifies  really  a  bowii)g-stonc  f,  and  was  doubtless  so  called, 

because  wors-hipped  by  the  Canaanites  J.     In  the  Island  of  Barray  there 

is  one  stone,    about   seven  feet  high,  and  when  the  inhabitant  come  neac 

\Xy  they  tak^  a  religious  turn  round,  according-  to  the  ancient  OriHii 

custom  $.  .  •" 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  persuade  the  illiterate  to  relinquish  an*  old 
custom  :  for  iiv proportion  as  the  mind  is  uninformed,  so  is  the  man  obsti- 
nate. We  therefore  cease  to  wonder  at  the  slow  advances  of  Christianity, 
vbcn  we  refledl  on  the  probable  stjite  of  the  human  race  in  this  country, 
and  on  the  influence  of  Druidism  at  that  period.  To  combat  these,  re- 
quired great. zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  new  missionaries/ who,.  a>  4 
tneraento  to  their  new  converts,^  appeared  to  have  enforced  their  creed 
with  representations  of  the  crossy  and  other  symbolical  carvings,  1'he 
former  was  first  cut  on  the  top  of  single  upright  stones  :  afterwards  the 
shaft  was  ornaraenced,  afid  its  sculpture  varied  \\\  different  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  skill  or  fancy  of  the  person  who  raised  it.  In 
Scotland,  Wales,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  and  some  other  English  co^jo. 
ties,  many  of  these  relics  of  antiquity  are  still  remaining,  and  serve  t^ 
shew  the  shapes  generally  used,  aiKl  the  ornaments  most  commonly  applied 
<o  them.     They  appear  to  have  been  ereded  for  various  purposes ;  but 


*  Lev.  chap.  xxvi.   i.  +  See  State  of  Downe,  p.  209. 

X  Martin's  Western   Inlands.— Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  id  edition, 
p.  162.  • 

,  §  A  provincial  proverb  still  retained  in  the  North  of  England,  alludes 
to  this  custom,  by  remarking  of  Ji  person,  "^ho  is  very  urgent  in  his  in- 
Ueaties,  that  <'iie  begs  like a^cripple  at  across.** 

/  the '. 
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the  greater  part  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heada : — ^Memorial  K 
designation^  or  boundary  subjects  of  demarkation,  for  property,  parishes,  ^ 
and  sanAuary  :  sepulchral  mementos ;  memorials  of  battles/  murder,  and 
fttal  events  *  ^accs  of  public  prayer  and  proclamation.  Some  were  also 
placed  by  the  road  side,  in  church-yards,  in  market  places,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  or  foUr  streets,  or  roads^  and  on  spots  where  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person  halted  in  the  way  to  interment.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tloe  for  mendicants  tp  station  theniselves  by  the  side  of  these,  and  beg 
alms  in  the  name  of  *  Jesus  *.* 

' "  Though  the  canons  of  Christianity  strifUy  forbid  every  species  of 
idoUtrous  worship,  yet  when  that  religion  was  iti  its  infai^cy,  and  Pagan- 
ism had  numerous  avowed  votaries,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many 
rites  and  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  either,  would  be  often  blended »  and  fre. 
^pently  confounded.     This  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  Ireland,^  Com. 

'wallj  and  the  Western  Islands )  and  even  at  >a  very  late  period,  \^t  find 
that  many  Catholics,  forgetting  that  the  stone. cross  was  merely  a  memento, 
or  symbol,  absolutely  prostrated  themselves  before,  ahd  reverenced  this  in- 

.  animate  block.  Instead  of  elevating  their  thoughts  to  the  Omniscient 
Creator,  they  weakly  paid  homage  to  earthly  particles ;  and,  incapabk 
of  raising  their  minds  to  celestial  contemplation  (to  the  contemplation  of 
celestial  obje^Vs),  they  most,  deplorably  grovelled  in  the  dark  and  con. 
crafted  paths  of  human  weakness,  and  superstitious  folly.  This  we  shall 
find  exemplified  in  two  unequivocal  fadls,  which  allude  to  t^e  present  sub* 
jed.  In  an  original  instrument;,  dated  25th  November,  1449,  concern, 
iiigthechorch.yard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  Milk- street,  London,  it 
is  stat^,  that  in  a  piece  of  ^  voide  ground,'  lying  on  the  west  side  rf 
tliat  street,  there  *  stode  a  crosse  of  th^  height  of  a  man  or  more ;  and 

-  that  the  same  crss^c  tvas  loorshipfed  by  the  farisshens  there ^  as  crosses  bt 

ccmimly  wear  shipped  in  other  chirche-yardes  +/ 

**  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of  Gascony,  was  severely  persecuted  in  i68> 
•ftir  telling  the  people,  that,  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  cross,  prac- 
tised in  thaf  church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the  wood, 
bot  Christ,  who  was  crucified  on  it.  The  curate  of  the  parish  told  them 
tlie  contrary,  it  was  the  ivood  I  the  nvcod!  they  were  tp  adore.  Imbert 
replted  it  was  Christ,  not  the  wood ;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  tlife 
Archbishop  of  Sourdeaux,  suspended  from  his  fundions,  and  even  threat. 
iMied  with  chains  and  perpetual  imprisonment." 

These  general  obseivvations  are  followcJ  by  an  account  of  particu- 
lar crosses  in  this  country.  Far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  Britton  has 
at  all  relaxed  in  his  efforts  10  deserve  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
meat  which  he  has  received  from  the  public,  wc  arc  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  his  exertions  increase  as  he  attvances — inrcs  acqumt  eundf. 
The  plates,  in  the  Parts  before  us,  are  engraved  in  a  masterly  style, 
and  the  designs  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  xxnQOvamoxi  accuracy ^  whicb 
in  such  subjcdls  is  the  highest  excellence. 

■*  ■    ■  — -  - 

•  Archasojog,  xiii,  199,         f  Encyclop.  Britan.  Art,  Cross. 


MAnsuMt  to^he  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  tilth  StriJIures 
on  the  CoTuiuil  6f  the  present  Ministry.     8vo.     Pp.  I58,    Murray. 

i8c6. 

INour  RicvieW  of  the  pretend€d\ncp^vy  Into  the  Stateof  the  Nation, 

we  imimated  our  suspicion  that  its  juvenile  author,  who,  be  it  observed, 

possesses  ait  the  vivacity  and  petulance  of  youth,  without  its  charac* 

teristic  ingenuousness  and  honesty,  expedted  that  his  notable  publica« 

tion  would  be  allowed  to  pass  current  without  examination  or  answer. 

If  such  were  his  expeflaiions  he  has  been  woefully  disappointed  |  for 

the  subjeii  has  extorted  that  notice  which  Ws  arguments  would  nevcrhave 

JDCun-ed;  and  hence  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  as  well  as 

his  dishonesty  and  ignorance,  have  been  amply  exposed.  fV$ic6xvf\nciA 

.  that  no  reader,  who  had  the  least  judgment,  and  had  paid  common 

attention  to  public  afFiwrs  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  could -be  imposed 

opon  hy  his  shallow  sophistry,  applied  ourselves  only  to  the  detedion 

'  ofhis  leading  errors,  and  to  an  exposure  of  the  evident  ohje^  and  eU* 

sipi  of   his   work.     His  present  adversary,  however,  has  bestowed 

more  pains  on  him,  and  has  holden  him  up  toahe  public  in  a  point  of 

view,  in  which  no  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  his  charad^er,  either 

as  a  writer  or  as  a  patriot,  would  be  ambitious  to  appear.     Before  we 

proceed  to  analyze  this  Answer,  we  must  correct  an  error  of  our 

own  tespe^ing  the  author  of  The  Inquiry.     In  ourjast  Number, 

page  i86,  we  stated  that  pamphlet  to  have  been  written  by  the  Editor 

'  9/  tie  Edinburgh  Review  ;  we  should  have  said,  by   a  writer  in  that 

Review.    In  the  same  page  we  also  notiqed  the  appointment  of  ano« 

ther  writer  in  that  Review  to  the  office  of  a  Commissioner  for  Aodit- 

ing  Accounts-*-rwhereas  we  should  have  said,  a  Commissioner  for  set* 

tling  the  Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.     In  other  respeifls  our  state- 

mcnr,  we  believe,  was  perfectly  corredt — the  pamphlet  having  been 

correal  ed  by  Lord  Holland  J  znirevisedy  if .  not  enriched  with  marginal 

omtotationSf  by  Mr.  Fox  Ml 

The  author  of  the  Answer  begins  by  shewing,  that  the  Inquirer 
bii  only  professed  to  do  what  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  doiii^, 
^  for,  after  calling  his  book  An  Intjuiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation^  he 
con6nes  his  discussion  to  three  points: — i.  The  late  Continental  Al- 
liance. 2.  The  consequences  of  our  late  Foreign  Policy.  3.  The 
State  of  Foreign  Affairs,  independent  of  the  MtG  Co^ition  and  its 
Consequences. 

"  It  is  apparent  from  this  outline,"  (says  bur  author)  *"^^  that  the  work 
■nder  review  as  only  nominally  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation. 
Inteality,  it  is  an  exposition  of  every  unfavourable  -cifoainataBce  hi  ^^ 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  most 
lloomy-catalogue  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Right  Honoarafcle 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Department  is  desirous  that  the  Public  should 
belicYc  he  has  entered  upon  office.  It  concludes  witb  lavishing  the  most 
irofose  encomititbs  on  the  talents,  experience,  rank  and'  integrity  of  the 
^ght  Hono«raUe  Sceretasy  and-lrisVriendsi'* '    -<••-'<*  •  ■    - 

*  .  He 


-    ; 
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He  then  proccctlB,  verjr  naturally,  to  inqHire  in  what  light  Lcri- 
Grenvillc  views  ihis  publication  i  and  he  might  have  extended  his  lii- 
qniry  to  other  members  of  tlie  present  Cab'met,  to  Earl  Spencer,  Mr. 
Windham,  the  ja/*  Lord  SidmOuth,  and  his //-o/f^^,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench. 

"  We  believe  it  ie  without  example  in  the  history  of  those  constitn. 
tional  parries  which  have  divided  the  aitachments  of  our  countryraen,  that 
a  Minister  should  lend  hU  sanflion  to  a  pamfihlet,  replete  with  the  most 
hitler  censure  of  his  colleagues — a  colleague  who  is  not  only  3  distin. 
guisficd  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  head  of  Bdmintstration.  The 
'^itlusion^  to  tlie  former  condiifl  of  the  Noble  Lord  are  direft — the  con- 
'  demnatioii  they  convey  is  unqualified.  The  author  dwells  oti  the  '  high, 
Iwibefiding,  unncccnimodaiing  tone  which  we  have  been  accustomed  10 
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fcing  Ac'  proud,'  aiid  crushing  the  humble.'    These  expressions  reqnirc 
wcosHnent.    Mr*  Fox  arid  Lord  Grenville  are  the  acknov^kdged  leaders 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  prudeoce  of  the ' 
Minister  who  can  give  circulation  to  such  unqualified  accusations  of  the 
6rmer  coxuiuA  of  his  colleague/' 

Our  author  exposes  the  falsehood  of  the  Inqu iter's  assertion^  that  the 
Treaty  of  Concert  had  uo  definite  object,  by  quoting  the  Treaty  it- 
self, in  opposition  to  him,  which  clearly  defines  the  objeA ;  and  Ire 
then  deteds  his  ignorance  on  a  point,  in  which  ']gnorance>.  in  a  school^ 
boy  of  fourteen,  would  be  ine;Kcusable.  '  *    - 

''  Our  author  appears  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Dutch  frontier.  His  words  are — ^  As  soon  as  a  new  war  breaks  <Hat— 
as  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Holland  is  of  the  smallest  iit^ortance  to 
Fiance,  or  detriment  to  us,  has  she  not  the  meansof  again  over-running  the 
Dutch  territories  in  a  week  ?'  After  so  confident  an  assertion,  we  should 
he/nduced  to  think  that  the  Dutch  barrier,  once  so  famous,  had  been 
totally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  has  this  writer,  then,  dis- 
jwsed  of  Breda  and  Bergen- op- Zoom,  two  of  the  strongest  cities  of  the 
universe?  Where  has  he  placed  Bois.le^Duc  and Gercruydcnberg,  or  has 
.  ke  forgot  how  much  French  blood  was  shed  before  the  fortresses,  compa- 
ratively ioconsiderable,  of  Grave,  Williamstadt,  and  Sloys  ?  B7  ev-iery 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  all  these  places,,  as  weU 
as  others  of  strength,  have  invariably  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
latter.  - 

"  Hfc  proceeds  to  state,  that  '  the  whole  of  Flanders,  from  Ostend  to 

Antwerp,  from   Antwerp  to  Wesel,  is  French.     No  barrier  remains  be# 

tween  the  enormous  mass  of  the  French  dominions,  and  ^thc  little,  so^iu 

iated,  defenceless  prpvince  of  Holland.     The  strongest  part  of  her  froo* 

tier,  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  surround  France  in  the  Norths  it 

opposed  to  the  weakest  side  of  the  Dutch  territories.'     The  whole  of  tlB« 

extract,  with  the  exception  of  the*  tv/o  first  lines,^  is  erroneous,     'Hiat 

prt  of  the  Dutch  territories  whicli  is  opposed  to  the  l?Tench  frpBtiers^ 

Instead  of  being  their  weakest  side,  is  the  strongest  barrier  in  Europe.-— 

\  It  contains  the  fortresses  I  have  mentioned,  and  can  besides  be  completely 

inundated  in  twenty-four  hours.     Our  author  calls  it  the  weakesjt  side  of 

I  the  Dutch  territories.     Now  the  fad  is  precisely  the  rci^ersfe  5  for  it  is. 

their  only  strong  side.     Where  else  do  they  possess  a  fortress  which  de* 

I  serves  the  name  ?'    Is  this  the  sum  of  that  volume  of  knowledge  in  fo^ign^ 

al&irs  which  has  been  so  lavishly  ascribed  to  our  Right  Honouraljle  Sccre- 

tary  in  that'departnnent  ?     And  after  this  decedion,  what  claim  can  an 

<iuthor  have  to  our  confidence  ?"  ' 

We  answer,  without  hesitation,  tio  claim  at  all.     After   shelving 
bis  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  Continent,  in  other  xcspedls,.  h« 


■**- 


roused|  and  attefmpt  to  eat  their  words  ?  But  was  this  mere  withdrawing 
of  so  pointed  an  allusion,  a  sufficient  reparation  for  this  public  and  grost 
insult  ?  Or,  indeed,  docs  the  mere  omission  of  these  five  words  in  ^^f 
degree  alter  the  directness  of  the  censure  ?  ,  •     * 

^  /  .    .         .  -  points 
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points  out  an  inconsistency,  vttf  natural'  In  a  writer,  tirho  U  mit 
guided  hy  principle^  but  by  interest^  in  his  disquisitions ;  and  whose  oi:^ 
is  not  the  establishment  of  truths  but  the  elevation  of  a  party.  '       ^ 

*'  Inconsistency  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  ei^ror ;  and  the  perfomanoe 
under  review  now  affords  a  striking  e^^emplifipation  of  this  maxim.  The 
author  blames  ministry  for  cultivating  an  intimate  connexioo  with  Russia) 
at  a  time  when  he  conceives  Austria  was  ofFencled  with  that  power. 
Yet,  v\  the  next  page,  he  finds  out  that  these  two  cabinets  were  so  well 
reconciled,  that  the  influence  of  Russia  with  Austria  w^^  formidable^  and 
a  principal  c^use  of  the  court  of- Vienna  acceding  to  the  league." 

As  to  the  delay  which  the  Inquirer  contends  was  so  necessary  for 

Austria,  our  author  proves  that  ministers  were  stimulated  by  c?ery 

cneraberof  opposition,  with  the  solitary  "exception  of  Mr.  Fox,  not 

only  to  continental  alliance,  but  to  continental  co-operalioni ;  ami  he 

asks,  why   Mr.  Fox  did  not,  at  the  time,  explain  his  reasons  fcr 

thinking  that  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  were  not  able  to^cope  with  •' 

France  ?  Mr.  Fox  has  been  through  life  an  advocate  of  peace;  and  the 

opponent  of  government-:- the  prophet  of  success  to  France,  and  of 

failure  to  her  adversaries. 

■'  ^ 

^  The  French  revolution  had  been  formerly  described  by  him  as  an 

event  splendid  but  harmless.  In  1802,  w£en  France  had  half  a  million 
of  soldiers,  he  counsels, a  redudlion  of  our  army.  Then,  indeed,  he  as. 
signed  his  reason.  It  was  on  account  of'' the  strength  of  our  navy,  and 
because  the  navy  was  a  more  constitutional  force.  In  1.802,  then,  the 
danger  from  France  does  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  gt^^at  to  share  hi» 
jealousy  with  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  but,  in  1 805,  so  formidable 
does  he  consider  France,  that  if  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  with  onited 
force,  dare  to  take  the  field  against  her^  the  war  is  not  only  hopeless,  but 
the  existence'  of  Austria  is  endangered.  ^     \ 

^'  Did  Mr.  Fox,  in  dissuading  an  aftivc  co-operation  on  the  continent, 
recommend  any  other  efficient  measure  in  its  stead  ? — The  only,  suggestion 
he  offered,  was  the  vague  and  nugatory  plan  of  a  general  congress.  *  Offer,* 
said-he,  *  at  once  the  most  reasonable  terms.  France  will  (hither  accept 
them^  or,  by  her  refusal,  she  will  draw  on  herself  the  indignation  .of 
£urope,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  your  moderation.'  In  reply,  1 
ask,  what  will  this  availyou  ?  Europe  nas  been  indignant  foi*  years  at  the 
aggressions  of  Fxance.  No  new  display  of  arrogance,  no  fresh  violatioB 
of  sacred  treaties,  were  requisite  to  increase  her  sense  of  injury.  The  in- 
. ^dependent  powers  had^ong  complained,  but  the  gate  was  barred  toever^ 
demand  of  satisfadion.  The  cup  of  the  bitterness  of  Europe  was  full; 
Init  when  she  appealed  to  Buonaparte^  the  substance  of  his  replies  werei 
-^  You  shall  drain  it  to  the  dregs,  and  you  shall  not  even  remonsrrate.' 
•  '^  Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  opposed  a  continental  coalition,  without  offering 
^ny  effe^ual  substitute.  In  the  blindness  of  his  prediledion  for  peace,  he 
forgot  that,  with  so  domineering  a  neighbour  as-France,  the  only  chaiicc 
ior  obtaining  permanent  tranquillity  is  in  vig^orous  war.  In  dcpreciati^ 
the  importance  of  nn  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  difiered  v^ 
jonly  from  aU  the  leading  men  pn  both  sides,  but|^  with  that  inconsistency 

which 
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Wbkil  iuA  fr^uefitly  nttrlo^  KU  condaA,  he  diff^f^  bcm  himself.    I^i 

Sane,  18059  h^  %9iy%i  '  I  will  lefuse  my  sjirv^ion  (o  any  subsidy  to 
Bssja,  even  if  kagited  with  Austria,'  But  in  May,  |8oj|  so  highly 
did  this/»^W  ftateiman  estimate  the  influence  of  Russia  an4  the  conde* 
teensioQ  'pf  Buonaparte,  th^t  he  exclaimedi  ^  I  ask  any  one  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  whether  he  thinks  that  FrancCi  if 
ihe  saw  Greaj^  Britain  and  Russia  firmly  united  agkii^  he%  would  not  be 
0fpaUf4'Wo  justice  and  moderation  ?'  " 

On  which  of  these  two  gontradidlory  opinions  jikritl  Mr.  Fox,  now 
he  is  at  the  head  of  our  foreign  department,  a£l  ?  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent oegotiacions  will  shew.     Our  conduct,  in  respe^  to  Prussia,  is 
thus  rescued  frcun  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Incjuirer. 

"  The  author  of  the  Inquiry  finds  fault  with  Minisiry  *  for  not  aH 

tempting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  change  produced  in  the 

sentiments  of  Prussia,  by  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach,  in 

wbmifting  the  whole  dispute  to  Prussian  mediation  at  a  time  France,'  he 

Ans,  *  would  have  listened  to  whatever  came  froth  Berlin ;  while  the 

forces  of  Austria  were  not  irreparably  injured,  and  the  armies  of  Russiii 

were  still  unimpaired.'     In  this  inst^ce,  as  in  many  others,  our  author's 

reasoning  is  at  variance,  not  merely  with  probability,  but  with  fafts  of 

public  notoriety.     The  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach  took  place 

on  the  4th  and  5  th  October ;  and  in  a  week  afterwards,  by  Mack  losing 

t/ie  opportunity  of  retreat,  his  army  was  lost  to  Austria.     Th^  s^r)tence 

I  have  quoted  must  have  one  of  two  meanings  :  Either  ^  that  Ministers 

'  ought  to  have 'acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  violation  of  Anspach,  pro* 

cured  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  and  saved  the  Austrian  army  in  a -week,* 

which  is  too  absi^rd  eycr  t6  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author; 

or  <  that  they  should  have  obtained  the  Prussian  mediation  before  the 

Austrian  forces  were  otherwise  injured   than  by  M3ck's  siirrender,  and 

'ujbile  th:  armki  €f  Rutsia  tvc-re  stili  unimpaired,*     Strange  to  tell,  this  CX* 

planation  of  the  author's  meaning  is  equally  inconsistent  with  fad  as  the 

^othei-  with  possibility  ;  for  before  the  Austrian  for<^  was  otherwfse  in« 

joredtbanby  Mack's  surrender,  before  the  Russiaps  had  fought  at  all^ 

(except  at  Krems,  where  they  were  vidlorious)  Count  Haugwitz  did  arrive 

in  the  French  camp  with  of{ers  of  mediation,  to  which  Buonaparte  refused 

A  /«//*,  except  on  the  terms  he  had  already  offered  to  Austria — terms 

cqoivalent  to  lier  absolute  and  unconditional  submission.  v 

''  Mediation  is  a  favourite  topic  with  our  author.  He  seems  .disposed 
to  recommend  it  on  every  occasion ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  correspond*  . 
tnee  between  his  ?iews  in  this  respe^,  and  the  strain  of  pacific  sentiments 
expressed  at  all  times  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Coipmons.  It  is  im* 
portant,  however,'  to  observe,  that  the  French  are  still  more  formidable 
in  negotiation  than  in  the  field;  and  the  history  of  Europe  since  1792 
^n^  series  of  proofs  oi  the  fatal  efieds  of  armistices  and  treaties. 
Their  obieA  in  making  these  is  not  to- conclude  an  equitable  peace,  bu( 
<o  gain  tm^e,  to'  divide  allies  from  each  ^ther,  to  effed  separate  negotia* 
^ioDs,  and  always  to  avoid  treating  with  a  confederacy.  Even  in  the 
btter  case,  if  obliged  to  treat  with  several  powers  at  the  same  time,  all 
^he  chances  of  success  from  diplomatic  artifice  arc  in  favour  of  France, 
in  thr  progress  of  the  negotiation,  she  will  calculate  on  detaching  orie  at 
»o,  xcvn.  VOL.  XXXV.  X  least 


leastrof  the  allied  courts  from  the  league.-    In  regarcl  to  the  duntion  of 
the  conferences,  as  she  is  under  no  necessity  to  consult  any  other  powefi 
she  may  make  it  as  long  or  as  short  as  suits  her  purpose.     She  may  at  one 
period  gain  time,  by  inducing  false  expeditions  of  a  conceding  disposi- 
.  tion,  or  she  may  proclaim  i  sudden  rupture,  if  she  consider  her  forces  in 
a  state  of  preparation  to  anticipate  the  allies.     Upon  the  violation  of  the 
territory  of  Anspach,  Prussia  with  one  hand  unsheathed  the  swcMrd,  and 
with  the  other,  opened  the  path  to  amicable  negotiation.     Our  mimstrj 
then  dispatched  Lord  Harrowby  to  secure  her  in  the  interest  of  the  league. 
Thechiefobjed .of  his  mission  was  probably  a  liberal  overture  of  subsidy, 
^  if  she  would jT>ip  her  forces  to  the  common  cause.     Had  Ministers  omitted 
so  important  a  measure,  or  had  ;hey  confified  themselves,  as  the  author  of 
the  Inquiry  recommends,  to  soliciting  her  mediation,  what  a  torrent  of 
abuse  would  have  been  poured  upon  theiA  by  the  Opposition!  They  wodd 
have  been  told  that  a  confederacy  is  formidable  only  in  the  field — that  in 
negotiation  it  loses  not  only  its  energy,  but  the  chance  of  its  existence— 
that  when  a  coalition  has  been  formed,  the  only  just  policy  is  to  proceed 
to  immediate  aftion — that  when  a  great  power  indicates  a  disposition  to 
accede  to  a  league,  the  most  decisive  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pro. 
cijre  her  immediate  co-operation  in  the  field — and  that  Ministers,  by  con- 
fining  their  applicatipu  to  Prussia,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  the  solicitation  of 
her  mediatory  offices,  had  Ipst  the  only  moment  for  the  redemption  of 
Europe — sl  moment  which  would  never  return." 

On  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  the  Inquirer's  observations  respcfliDg 
Bavaria,  we  briefly  animadverted  -in  our  review  of  his  pamphlet,  and 
liis  opponent  places  them  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

^^  The  conduft  of  Austria  to  Bavaria,  ought  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Saxony  in   175:6.  ~  That  vigilant  prince 

'foresaw  the  approach  of  a  war,  in  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  hi» 
neighbour  was- coiKerned— he  therefore  took  immediate  possession  of  his 
country..  The  connexion  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria 
was  notorious.  The  eleftoral  house  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  When  his  troops  have  fought  under  its  banners,  it  has  been 
thecffeft,  not  of  coMiality  but  of  necessity.  The  known  duplicity  of 
the  Eledor  not  only  justified  but  necessitated  the  promptest  measures. 
The  obvious  policy  of  Austria  was,  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  judged  hos- 
tilities inevitable,  to  ipvade  Bavaria  with  a  very  numerous  army,  toovcr- 
Tun  it  with  the  greatest  celerity,  to  disarm  every  eledoral  soldier,  and 
to  strip  the  treasury  of  its  last  dollar,  not  with  the  mean  intention  cl 

.  finally  retaining  the  money,  but  to  deprive  the  Eledor  of  the  means  ct 
fulfilling  his  perfidious  engagements  with  France.  ^ 

-*'  The  invasion  of  Bavaria  took  place  on  the  7th  September.  The 
time  appears  to  have  bee;i  well  chosen,  as  it  was  exadlly  the  period  at 
which  Buohaparte  ceased  to  entertain  all  ideas  of  peace,  and  to  prepaid' 
with  energy  for  war.  While  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  passed  the 
Irm,  a  diviision  under  General  Klenau  was  ordered  to  advance  by  forced  I 
marches  to  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Bava- 
rians into  Franconia.  Hitherto  all  was  well  managed,  and  the  cleftoraJ 
army,  ft  was  probablcj  would  soon  have  been  surroundedj  when  the  ere- 

r  dulow , 
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Mdas  Mack  listiened  to  the  treacherous  negotiations  of  the  Ele^or,  and 
coontermanded  ^enau's  march^  at  a  time  when/ the  progress  of  the  Aus^ 
trians  against  Bavaria  should  not  have  be^  suspended  an  hour^^by  night 
or  by  day,  except  for  the  purposes  of  indispensable  refreshment  to  the 
troops.  The  consequence  of  the  Eledlor's  falsehoods*,  and  of  Mack's  aim-* 
fMty,  was  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Bavarians  tO  meet  the  French  at  Wurtz^ 
burg. 

"  To  have  communicated  the  intended  league  to  a  power  so  intimately 
cohneded  with  France  as  Bavaria,  in  the  expedlation  of  gaining  her  over 
to  the  alliance,  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly.  Jnstead  of  treating 
the  Eleftpr  with  more  delicacy ,-as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  recommends, 
the  great  error  was  in  showing  him  too  much,  a;id  in  suspending  op^ra. 
dons  for  a  moment  upon  the  pledge  of  so  faithless  a  prince*" 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man>  conversant  with  public  characSlers^ 
widi  public  affairs,  and  contemplating  the  state  of  Europe^  and  the 
relative  situation  of  the  different  powers,  with,  a  statesman's  eye ;  and 
not,  like  that  of  his  antagonist,  the  flimsy  web  of  academical  sophis- 
,     try,  displaying  show  without  substance,  and  ingenuity  without  know- 
iedge.     Every  one  knows,  that  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria,  or  by  what- 
ever other  denomination  the  caitiff  may  be  now  distinguished,  has 
ever  been  the  crawling,  servile  minion  of  France;  indebted  to  his 
meanness  for  his  elevation^  and  to  his  regicidal  spirit  for  his  regal  dig- 
nity.    It  is  by  conferring  that  dignity  on  such  low-minded  miscreants 
:    as  (his,  and  by  usurping  the  imperial  rank  himself,  that  the  whole- 
I    sale  assassin  of  Jaffa,  the  midnight  murderer  of  the  wood  of  Vin* 
!    cennes,  has  done  more  to  degrade  the. kingly  chara£ter,  than  all  the 
,    sanguinary  monsters,  than  all  the  republican  ruffialis  who  preceded 
him,  to  use  an  Addlngtonian  phrase ^  in  the  exercise  dJ  supreme  power  in 
France.     Time  was,  and  that  not  very  remote,  whcfn  a  Briton  would 
have  scorned  to  advise  the  adoption  or  any  mean,  pusillanimous  or 
degrading  measure  ;  when  he  vvould  have  disdained  to  gloss  oyer  wrfr- 
der  with  courtly  phraseology,  or  to.  speak  of  it  in  any  other  terms 
than  those  of  abhorrence  ;  and  when  he  would  have  Washed  to  palliate 
treachery \  and  would  ^ have  died  rather  thap  plead   the  cause  of  his 
country's  foe.     But  alas !  that  time  is  past;  another  and  a  different 
spirit  has  engrossed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  true 
Britons  have  Slmosi  ceased  to  live,  but  in.  the  page  of  history. 

We  have  already  exhibited  apt  specimens  of  the  Inquirer's  know* 
ledge  and  consistency  \  it  remains  to  produce  proofs  of  his  candour^  and 
of  the  extent  of  his  geographical  attainments. 

'^  Oar  author  procedis  to  ascribe  to  Ministers  the  delay  which  occurred 
in  the  sailing  of  our  expedition  to  Hanover.  With  his  accustomed  con- 
fidence of  assertion,  he  insists  that  '  v/e  were  still  less  prepared  than  our 
allies,'  and  '  that  we  look  the  means  to  defeat  as  far  as  possible  vthe  uti. 
lity,  and  narrow  the  chance  of  success  of  our  expedition/  If  the  author 
was  unacquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  his  negligence  in  in- 
quiry is  reprehensible.  If  he  knew  it,  iind  affedled  ignorance,  the  charge 
is  more  serious;  arid  it  would -not  be  amiss  to  remixed  him  of  the  temperate 
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hnguage  of  his  ^troD^  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  opponent  wfacnh  he  eba&iet^ 
ctpable  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  real  cause  of  the  delaj  of  tii^ 
expedition  was  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  north-east  wind,  from  September 
till  the  middle  of  November.  The  armament  was  ready  long  before  their 
sailing  took  place,  and  the  same  cause  of  detention  prevented,  for  more 
than  SIX  weeks,  ahomeward.bound  West  India  fleet  from  coming  round 
from  Portsmouth  to  London.  Does  our  author  mean  to  make  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  state  of  the  winds  ?  or  will  he  ascribe  wilful  negl'u 
gence  to  our  merchants,  on  account  of  a  delay  of  which  there  had  been  no 
example  for  fourteen  years?" 

So  much  for  his  candour ;  now  for  his  geographical  and  military 
knowledge,  T'he  Inquirer,  having  censured  the  measure  of  sending 
troops  to  Naples,  proposed  another  destination  for  them,  which  is 
thus  noticed  in  the  **  Answer y 

"  The  author  of  the  Inquiry  proposes  two  alternatives,  for  the  disposal 
of  these  troops ;  either  to  have  disembarked  them  in  the  Venetian  terri. 
tory,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  plan  ;  or  to  have  landed  them  in  Loro- 
bardy,  in  order  to  hang  upon  Massena's  rear.     To  laitd  m  Lombardy  tucvld 
indeed  he  a  difficult  operation j  for  Lombardy  has  no  sea-coast.     But  Our  author's 
meaning,  no  doubt,  is,  that  while  the  Archduke  made  head  against  Mas. 
sena's  army  in  front,  the  £nglish  and  Russians  should  have  been  landed  in 
the  north  of  Italy ^  and  marched  to  Lombardy  to  hang  upon  Massena's 
rear.     After  making  such  a  proposition,  the  author  must  forego  his  claiiii* 
to  the  reputation  of  judgment  in  tables.     The  disembarked  army  mmt 
either  have  confined  its  operations,  with  a  view  to  its  dwn  safety,  withiiti 
such  narrow  limits,  as  to  enable  it  to  regain  the  shipping  when  threaten. 
ed  by  superior  numbers  ;  a  scheme  so  adverse  to  all  eracient  hostility,  that 
I  cannot  consider  it  as  having  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  an  intelli* 
gent  writer :  or,  the  author's  idea  must  have  been,'  that  the  English  aod 
Russians  should  have  advanced,  with  decided  resolution,  into  that  part  of 
tlie  interior  where  it  was  judged  they  could  most  effedually  annoy  the 
enemy.     This  plan;  although  apparently  vigorous,  would  hiive  been  a 
renewal  of  the  disastrous  system  of  last  war,  in  aAing  with  divided  forces 
against  a  bold  and  aftive  enemy,  whose  greatest  successes  have  been  oU 
tained  by  a  rapid  and  skilful  concentration  of  numbers.     Twenty  thou- 
sand Ri^s^ians  and  English  would  thus  have  been  placed  behind  Massena, 
whose  army  was  not  over- rated  at  seventy  thousand.     They  could  have 
had  no  diredl  communication  with  the  Archduke,  artd,  in  the  event  of' 
attack  from  ^u^rior  numbers,  he  couM  have  afforded  them  no  support ; 
for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  received  intelligence  of 
their  danger^  until  the  season  of  relief  was  past.     Massena *s  army  was 
composed  of  men  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  many  of  whom  had  marched  in 
1797,  at  (he  rate  of  thirty  miles'  a  day,  to  destroy,  oa  the  same  fatal 
scene,  an  Austrian  force,  detached^and  unsupported  in  consequence  of  the 
'adoption  of  the  unwise  system  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  Inquiry. 
This  idea  i?  equally  judicious  with  his'  proposal  to  disembark  the  British 
"troops  in  Holland,  or  the  north  of  France.     In  cither  case,  speedy  and 
inevitable  ruin  would  have  ensued.  \The  system  of  the  French  is  toacca- 

mulate. 
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ndate^  hy  sadden  movements,  a  mass  of  force,  in  oxder  to  overpower 
any  detached  body  of  their  enemies.  And  in  both  instances,  th^  author 
of  the  Inqairy  recommends  exactly  that  plan  which  will  throw  our  tioopa. 
into  their  handti'' 

'  The  next  division  of  the  Answer  is  devoted  to  the  second  part  of 
the  Inquiry,  which  relates  to  the  consequences  of  our  late  foreign  policy. 
And  here,  again,  the  author's  sentiments  are  so  perfeilly  in  unison 
with  our  own,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptaiion  of  transcribing  9 
part  of  them,  to  which  no  observations  or  argumcnis  of  ours  would 
give  either  strength  Or  ornament. 

"  After  a  florid  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  Italy,  our  author 
adds,  ^  All  these  are  n6w  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  in  the  world  best 
able  to  imptove  them,  to  combine  them,  to  make  them  aid  one  another  j 
and  after  calling  them  forth  to  the 'incalculable  augmentation  of  her  former 

lesooroes,  ready  to  turn  them  against  those,  if  any  such  shall  remain^  who 
.  still ^nr  to  be  her  enemies.'  ,  This  impartial  writer  doe^  not  then  consi^ 
derit  necessary  to  notice,  in  a  description  of  Italy,  the  hatred  universally 
entertained  in  that  country  against  the  French ;  the  obstacles  to  improve- 
meot  from  the  prejudices,  the  indolence,  the  cowardice  of  its  inhabitantsi 
or  from  the  headstrong  and  injudicious  iiature  of  Buonaparte's  civil  ad« 
mimstration^ — ^his  own  tyranny — the  rapacity  of  his  officers — the  embe^^ 
zleznent  of  the  public  property  in  every  department  of  the  French  Govern* 
nent,  and  a  general  system  of  arrogance,  of  rapine  and  oppression,  whicii 
condemns  to  misery  the  inhabitants  of  this  d^^lightful* country,  and  impose^ 
silence  by  the  bayonet  on  the  just  complaints  of  the  vidliips  of  oppression.    ^ 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  is  unworthy  of  a  Bri- 
ton. Can  a  citizen  of  this  free  and  powerful  nation  be  doubtful  whether 
any  countries  shall  remain  who  still  dare  to  be  the  enemies  of  France  ?  Are 
Britain  and  Russia  then  so  degraded  and  intimidated '  that  they  shall  not 
presume  even  to  take  up  arms  ?  Is  their  strength  so  exhausted,  and  theiij 
spirit  sunk  so  low,  that  no  alternative  remains  but  to  receive,  in  silent 
submission,  the  dilates  of  the  enemy  ?  of  an  enemy  who  acknowledges 
iio  law  bat  his  own  will,  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword  ? 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 

Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrpgat  armis. 

*'  I  mitft  submit  to  the  painful  task  01  exposing  to  the  indignation  they 
deserve,  several  similar  expressions  in  the  publication  upder  review. 
They  are  unworthy  of  a  member  of  a  free  conunonwealth,  and,  how  nuich 
more,  of  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  envied  gifts  of  literature!  In- men. 
tioning  that  since  last  campaign,  the  prosped  of  the  deliverance  of  Hoi. 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  much  lessened,  the  author  concludes, 
'  They  have  England  to  thank  for  this  reverse  of  prospers,  and  it  is  pro. 
baUy  the  last  favour  they  will  receive  at  her  hands.'  In  a  few  pages 
farther  he  says,  speaking  of  the  continental  war,  and  of  the  dread  of  in. 
vasion,  '  We  have  purchased  a  miserable  respite  from  our  alarms;  for,  in 
ipitc  of  our  boasting,  we  were  the  dupes  of  our  fears.'  Again,  when  ad. 
verting  to  the  pidure  he  has  drawn  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  adds, 
'  It  is  oar  misfortune  that  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  circumstances 
v/hicb^  m^y  soften  its  features^  while  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  addi- 

^"^  X  3  tion 
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J96t  vnB  partly  British ;  and  in  the  samt  page  he  accoGes  Minittm  oF  ndk« 
ing  no  attempt  upon  Boulogne.  Does  he  then  mean,  tliat  to  have  attuckei 
Boulogne  ^oold  not  hare  been  an  objed  pun&ly  British  ?  And  would  it  have 
Wen  an^Tidence  of  disinterested  policy,  after  Irming  the  Continent  against 
France,  to  have  confined  our  exertions  exclusively  to  our  own  security'? 

*^  To  counsel  an  expedition  against  Boulogne,  to  dissuade  the  speedy 
conquest  of  Bavaria^  to  recommend  the  landing  of  bodies  of  British  troops 
necessarily  detached  and  unsupported,  in  Holland,  in  the  north  of  France, 
iind  in  LonAardy,  are  propositions  so  radically  erroneous,  as  to  prove  a 
total  ignorance  of  taAics  in  those  who  have  composed  this  Inquiry,  To 
H  literary  man,  it  is  no  reproach  to  have  omitted  to  study  a  subjeft 
foreign  to  his  usual  pursuits  ;  but  why  does  Mr^  Fox  lend  his  sandion  to 
a  work  replete  with  such  fallacious  views  ?  The  conclusion  must  be,  that 
th;s  fkr-famed  statesman  is  unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  decide 
the  fate  of  battles  and,  the  issue  of  campaigns.  When  he  relies  on  a  de- 
fence so  frail  as  an  armed -peasantry';  when  he  countenances  the  recom. 
tendation  of  detached  operations  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  an  enemy 
8o  fatally  aftive  as  the  French  ;  and  above  all,  when  he  makes  light  of 
the  danger  of  invasion,  without  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  security, 
except  in  vague  and  gerieral  terms,  we  are  but  too  well  justified  to  con- 
clude, that  he  has  negledled  to  give  these  most  important  subjefts  the 
grave  consideration  they  demand,  and  that  he  has  seen  Europe  shaken  to 
hcr-centre  without  investigating  the  causes  of  the  awful  convufeion/' 

The  author  next  gives  some  "wholesome  advice  to  hul  antagonist, 
-which,  we  venture  to  predict,  he  will  not  be  disposed  co  follow. 

*'  To  the  author^  or  rather  assistant  author  of  this  Inquiry,  I  will 
jecommend  a  better  task.  By  adopting  the  distorted  views  of  party,  he 
narrows  the  wide  field  which  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  philoso. 
phic  mind.  While  he  obtains  the  patronage  of  the  Minister,  of  the  day^ 
he  relinquishes  a  fair  claim  to  general  and  permanent  approbation,  In^ 
stead  of  being  the  apologist  of  a  party,  let  hi(n  constitute  himself  the 
advocate  of  Britain  against  France,  the  vindicator  of  the  cause  of  £urope 
against  the  arrogant  tyrant  who  threatens  to  enslave  her.  If  we  can  in- 
iulgc  the  hope  of  a  secure  peace^  let  hi^  exercise  his  talents  in  an  inquiry 
into  those  conditions  and  that  system  which  alone  can  insure  permanent 
tranquillity.  If  this  prospcdl  be  denied  us,  if  Buonaparte  xefuse  to  ac 
knowledge  claims  indispensable  to  our  safety,  and  belie^  as  usual,  his 
professions,  it  will  then  become  an  adequate  obje^  for  the  talents  of  this 
writer  to  excite  merited  indignation  against  such  insatiable  ambition,  to 
point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  danger,  and  unfold-  those  lesources 
by  which  it  may  be  successfully  opposed. 

.  .  **  Had  the  publication  under  rdview  been  even  less  diredlly  sanAioned 
by  Mr.  Fox,  its  internal  evidence  would  have  bespoke  it?  pai^entage.  It 
is  replete  with  those  extremes,  both  in  thought  and  language,  which 
charafterize  h\s  speeches.  Likje  them,  the  Inquiry  presents  u«  with  an 
accumulation  of  arguments  in  support  of  whatever  idea  is  uppermost  at 
^e  moment,  without  considering  that  the  best  means  of  refutation  may  be 
►  frequently  found  in  this  hasty  assemblage.  And,  like  his,  own  career  in 
public  life>  this  work  is  an  instruftive  exemplification  of  those  inconsist. 

^  aici« 
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e)tu»  wkich  infallibly  proceed  trom  an  ardent  mindi   upMntnuned  bf 
antion  and  undisciplined  by  moderatiori/' 

This  is  certainly  no  exaggerated  ch2ir:iAtv  of  the  work,  the  0^f^M 
of  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  much  more  reprehensible  than  even 'die 
mans  by  which  the  author  attempt$  to  attain  it.  Mr.  Pitt's  cooduidt  ii 
thus  vindicated  from  the  foolish  aspersions  of  the  Inquirer. 


'<  In  whatever  way  we  examine  the  condu^  of  these  important 
itires  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Pitt^  we  shall  find  the  most  solid  grounds  of 
approbation.  The  alliance  was  formidable  in  magnitude  beyond  example^ 
the  cordiality  of  its  members  has  been  evinced  by  their  coiistancy  ander 
disaster,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  concealed  from  |he  enemy  until  the 
Russians  were  approaching  Germany.  England,  therefore,  amply  ful- 
filled her  part  in  the  Coalition,  and  its  failure  was  occasioned  by  causes 
beyond  her  controul. 

"  The  career  of  the  illustrious  Statesman  we  have  l6st,  has  been  uni. 
fbnn;  it  was  noiess  great  in  its  close,  than  promising  in  its  commence* 
nent.  The  historian  of  his  life  will  tie  under  no  necessity  to  call  in  tb 
liis  panegyric  the  aid  of  eloquent  or  impassioned  language  :  let  him  en. 
deavour  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  conception  of  Mr.  Pitt's  views^  to  in« 
vestigate  his  measures  by  their  own  merits^  to  weigh  his  motives  anl 
condttd  in  silent  meditation,  without  attending  to  the  reports  either  of 
fnends  or  enemies,  and  he  will  pour  tray  a  charaf^er  equally  admirfebk  la 
all  that  enlightens  the  mind,  and  dignifies  the  heart." 

The  last  part  of  this  pamphlet  contains  *^  ^triQares'  on  the  Gtsiv 
iod  of  the  present  Ministry,"  in  which  the  author  inquires,  in  hb 
rtiiB,  how  for  they  have  justified  the  high  ch^p-adter  which  their  ^^ 
acgyrist  has  bestowed  on  them  ?  For  this  purpose  he  takes  at  brief 
review  of  their  leading  measures,  beginning  with  the  appointnoent  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  his  comments  on  which 
unprecedented  measure  are  alike  judicious  apd  temperate. 

"  Lord  Ellenborough 's  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  an 
Administration  composed  of  men  who,  on  all  occasions,  had  professed  S5 
great  a  jealousy  of  the  Executive  Power,  and  so  firm  an  adheren<pe  to  the 
tights  of  the  people,  above  all  te  the  impartial  administration  of  public 
justice,  the  introdudion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  into  the  Cabinet  wa« 
a  step  equally  unexpe6)ed  and  inconsistent.  ,  To  unite  in  one  person  funci^ 
tions  so  0|^x»ite  as  the  judicial  and  executive,  is  repugnant  equally  to 
the  provisipna  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and  to  the  first  principles  of 
JQStice.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  was  compensated  by  no  coun^ 
tfcfvailing  advantage,  it  was  required  by  no  imperious  necessity.  Already 
fully  occupied  by  most  laborious  duties,  his  Lordship  can  devote  no  ade. 
^aate* portion  of  his  time  to  political  avocations.  Advanced  to  the  sum. 
tait  of  his  profession,  and  enjoying  its  highest  honours,  his  dignity  doe» 
•not  require  this  adventitious  distindion." 

*'  This  extraordinary  measure  of  giving  the  Chief  Justice  a  voice  in 
the  Cabinetj  might  suit  the  arrangement  of  parties,  but  it  does  not  suit  the 
coimtry.    It  might  gratify  his  Lordship,  but  it  gives  him  no  real  exal. 

tation. 
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^tjitipnn     It  renders  more,  prominent  that  part  of  his  cha^adler  wMcHis 

least  admired.     We  reverence  inflexible  integrity  and  eminent  talents  b 

the  Judge — in  the  Senator  we  recognize  the  common  passions  and  preju, 

'dkes  of  men/*  '  \  .  . 

-•  .  ^ 

.    We  are  bold  to  say,  that  never  was  a  measure  adopted  by  any 

Mimstry  which  gave  more  general,  and,  we  will  add,  more  just 
dissatisfa£\ion  than  this  appointment.  It  has  really  shaken  the 
confidehce  of  men,  in  that  which  constituted  the  exciusWe  boast 
of,'  Britons.  The  more  we  consider  it,  and  we  have  considered  the 
subjetS^  deeply,  and  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  the  more  strongly 
arc  we  impressed  with  the  convi£lion,  that  it  h  at  direfl  variance 
•with  that  grand  principle  of  our  Constitution,  which  marks  the  boun- 
dary between  the  judicial  and  executive  funflions  ;  and  that  it  has  an 
immediate  tendency  to  pollute  the  fair  current  of  justice,  which 
should  be  preserved  pure  and  inviolate  a^  the  spotless  virgin's  fame. 
The  next  subjedl  of  animadversion  to  our  author  is  the  accession  of 
Lord  Siimouth  to  a  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
villc  were  the  leading  members;  and  here  too,  his  remarks  are  most 
pertinent  and  just.  Having  shewn  that  the  objedions  to  an  union 
belween  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  stood  on  a  totally  difierent 
ground,  irom  the  condufl  of  the  former,  during  the  feeble  administra* 
tioa  of  thelatter,  he  observes: 

,  *'  How  differently  had  they  been  treated  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox  i  His  Lordship  had  combated  and  ridiculea  every  measure  they  fead 
h/ought  forward ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  not  contented  with  opposing  particular 
propositipns,  declared  them  the  weakest  Administration*  who  had  ever 
goitcr-ped  the  Country.  Despised,  however,  and  vilified  as  he  has  been^ 
Lord  Sidmouth,  instead  of  honourably  disdaining  the  connexion,  is  in. 
duced  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  with  those  whom  he  never  can  forgive.     After 

,  laying  claim  to  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  Country  by-  a  uni, 
form  appearance  of  candour  and  disinterestedness,  he  is  tempted  to  a  con- 
nexion with  meii  of.  the  most  opposite  principles,  by  an  office,  nominal  in 
every  respe^ft  but  income.  Indebted  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  introduction  into 
public  life,  by  the  appointment  to  the  high  rank  of  Speaker^nd  professing 

'  ihroBghout  the  greatest  veneration  fpr  his  talents  and  principles,  his  Lord- 
^ip  feels  now  no  hesitation  to  adi  with  the  man  who  had  been  tfai^Dgh  ' 
life  the  opponent  of  his  benefadlor*  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
had  formerly  (iiffered  in  every  thing,  excepting  -the  ridicule  of  Adding- 
ton,. now  agree,  with  wonderful  harmony,  in  recommending  him  as  one 
of  the* confidential  servants  of  the  Crown  *.'* 
.«  .  w   Addington';s 


t  -  •  «  The  pnblication  by  the  French  of  the  intercepted '  letters  in  the 
Admiral  A  pi  in,  undeceived  the  public  in  regard  to  a  most  important  poli- 
tical transad^ipn.  On  the  unexpeftcd  appointment  of  Mr.  Addington  to 
tSe-liead  of  the  New  Administration' in  1801,  it  was  generally  believed, 
from  his  intimate  conijc^ion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  from  his  apparent  unfitness 
-''  •  ^ •  .    •    -  for 
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AJdJflgton's  prcsfentr  situation  is  like  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
vhicb,  utterly  without  the  means  of  self-support,  is  only  prevented, 
»  from  falling  into  decay  by  the  opposite  interests  of  contending  Powers, 
Theie  is  not,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  at 
this  moment,  do  objefl  of  more  general  respefl  than  the  personage 
in  question.  It  isnotorious  iliat  Mr.  Addingion's  overtures  ro  Mr.' 
Pitt,  in  4he  summer  of  1803,  for  the  return  of  that  statesman  to, 
power,  failed  entirely  from  his  own  ohje6iioi}s  to  admit  Lord  Gren- 
villc  into  the  Cabinet,  or  even  to  allow  Mr.  Pitt  to  propose  his  Lord^ 
ship  t6  his  Majesty  as  one  of  his  Ministers  ;  and  it  is  equally  wel^ 
known  that,  on  his  resfgnaiion-in  1805,  he  declared,  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  resign,  or  to  joirf  Mr.  Fox,  which  he  never  yvould 
consent  to  do.  Lord  Sidmouth  is  perfe6lly  acquainted  yvith  his  Sove«» 
reign's  sentiments  of  his  condu6l ;  and  his  mind  must  be  singylarly, 
construfled  if  he  find  in  his.  peerage,  his  house  in  Richmond  Park,  and^ 
his  present  insignificant  office,  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  sacri« 
&eof  his  pu1)]ic  cliaradter,  for  the  loss  of  the  Royal  Confideuce,  and 
themistrust  of  all  parties,  without  the  respedl  of  any.  Whenever  Par^ 
liameni  shall  be  dissolved,  those  adventitious  circumstances  to  ^whicK 
he  has  been  indebted  for  a  temporary  consequence,  not  justified  by  any 
personal  qualities,  natural  or  acquired,  wjll  have  lost  their  cfFed,.  ^nd 


for  the  situation,  and  from  Mr.  Pitt's  -reputed  love  of  power,  that  Mr» 
Addington  was  only  a  glove  for  the  hand  that  still  continued  to  guide 
the  reins  of  Government.     This  opinion  was  openly  declared  by  the  Op, 
position.     Mr.  Fox,  with  his  usual  discretion,  harangued  the  Whig  CJab 
about  a  King  who  threatened  to  send  his  Jack-boot  to  dire^  his  Senate, 
and  that  we  riiight  now  see  the  Jack-boot's  Jack-boot.     This  sagacious 
insinuation,  however,  is  disproved  by  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  to  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  of  the   1 2th  of  July    1803  (intercepted  and  published)! 
"  in  which  his  Lordship,  in  speaking   of  the  Ministry,  says—*  Mr.  Ktt 
did«fl/  reconvnend  Addington  ;  and  who 'that  knew  him  would  hate  done 
it  V    Again,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  by  the 
same  conveySnce,  dated  28th  of  July   1*803,  ^^^^^  mentibning  that  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.   Addington  were  no  longer  on   speaking  terms,  uses  these 
remarkable  expresssions  :   '  Mr.  JPitt  opposes  daily  the  Defence  BHl  in  the 
House,  but  he  opposes  it  as  a  Counsellor ;  and  by  his  very  objcftions 
He  has  rendered  it  fit  for  its  intended  purposes,  which  would" otherwise 
never  have  been  the  case.* 

''  Those  who  justly  appreciated  Mr.  Pitt's  manly  and  disinterested 
charaAer,  knew  him  to  be  incapable  either  of  Court  intrigue,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister,  or  of  an  insidious ,  support  in  Parliament  for  his 
continuance  in  office.  But  the  aspersions  were  plausible,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition urged  them  with  an  assurance  calculated  to  impose  on  all  those  who 
adopted  the  current  report  of  M^.  Pitt's  ambitious  disposition.  Of  thete 
^nd  similar  calumnies  that  great  man  disdained  to  take  the  smallest  notice*; 
and  this  specious  assertion  might  have  continued  to  mislead  the  Poblfc, 
hadjiot  the  accidental  poblication  of  Lord  Grenvilk's  Letter  given  it  an 
exj^cit  denial.'*  .      '  .i 

he 
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he  will  be  left  to  sink  mto  that  obscurity  for  which  Katntc  seems  to 
baVc  designed  him,  and  in  which  he  would  ever  have  .remained  but 
ibr  the  fostering  protedtion  of  that  illustrious-  patron,  whose  kindness 
hashccn  repaid  with  the  basest  iogratitude.  His  Lordship  has  the 
peculiar  consolation,  however,  derived  from  the  conviflion  that  his 
peaceful  slutiibcrs  will  never  be  disturbed,  either  by  the  anxious  soli- 
citude df  his  friends,  or  by  the  censorious  animadvei'sions  of  his  cnc-^ 
ftiies;  and  k^YTill  be  said  of  his  poHtical  charafter,  With  more  truth, 
perhaps,  than  of  any  other  subjed  now  living,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
ikiit.  We  rtiust  here  be  understood  to  limit  our  observations  to  the 
fnblie  chara€ler  alone  of  this  weak  politician.'  His  private  charaScr 
ct>hw?s  not  within  d^sir  jurisdi<Slion  ;^  yet  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  wc 
believe  him  to  be  a  religious  and  moral  man  ;  and  even  his  public 
errors  rriay  be  fairly  imputable  to  the  effe<5ts  of  ambition  operating  on 
a  fiseble  mind,  unexp6£tedty  placed  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  sito- 
ation. 

*  The  proceedings  on  the  Additional  Forcfc  A&  arc  next  animadverted 
tipoh  by  otlr  author  with  great  severity  ;  he  considers  them  as  hold- 
ing out  a  temptation  in  future  to  disobey  the  adl:s  of  the  legislature, 
i07heh  it  may  be  found  inconvenient  to  obey  them  :  and  he  is  led  io 
this  conclusion  by  the  reward  of  the  disobeaient,  and  the  p\inishment 
of  the  obc4icnt  in  the  prescot  instance.  He  is  so  far  right  in  hiscou* 
jeftures,  that  certainly  the  prospedt  of  a  repeal  of  the  A£l  prevented 
m  compUaiibe  with  it  in  many  cases.  We  ourselves  heard  a  Noble- 
man, high  in  the  confidence  of  an  illustrious  personage,  and  now  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  County,  pronounce 
ihat  A£l,  in  a  company  of  Magistrates  and  others,  z  swindling  tram- 
^a^ioH;  and;  though  he  was  told  that  it  was  the. duty  of  the  company 
to  enfttrce,  and  not  to  criticise  the  law,  he  continued,  with  an  equal 
contempt  of  decency  and  of  dutyi  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  execution.  The  succeeding  topic  of  animadversion  we 
shall  trans^cribe. 

<'  Complaints  of  the  exclusion  of  merit  from  the  high  officesip  State,  ^^^ 
lieen  sounded  in  our  ears  these  twenty  years.  The  failures  of  our  expe- 
^itlons^  and  the  errors  in  the:  administration  of  important  departments  at 
%otat^  have  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  employment  of  incompetent 
persons,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tried  servants  of  the  State.  Part/- 
favour,  in  short,  has  been  the  theme  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  from  the 
late  Opposition.  Pledged  as  they  were  to  the  preference  of  merit,  ani 
possessing  ample  choice  of  able  men  by  the  union  of  parties,  what  a 
seie^on  have  they  made  for  the  Trcasurership  of  the  Ordnance!  They 
htye  intrusted  the  controul  over  millions  of  the  public  money,,  to  a  mady 
.  by  profession  a  Contrat^or  and  a  Banker,  that  line  which,  of  all  others, 
ofiers  the  greatest  facility  for  a  lucrative  use  of  the  public  treasure.— 
They  have  promoted  to  a  station  of  high  rank,,  a  private  trader  unknown 
to  the  public  service  of  his  country  :  and  they  have  associated  with  them- 
selves a  man  conyided^  by  an  impaitial  tiibui^alj  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. .  . ,  -         . 
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'f'  It  will  Qbt  av^  ttem  to  pleadj  in  apolofy,  tlie  rccOmibendation  off 
1^  infliieDcer  A9  llie  MipUters  of  a  \i^  Comtry,  it  is  their  dpty  to 
corred  the  misrepresentatjoiw  to  which  Prhiees  are. exposed,  and  to  iocoL. 
ctte  the  vaiae  <^  public  opinion.  A  nation  chara^erized  by  redlitude  o€ 
leatinent  and  integiity  of  condu^,  requires  its  public  officers  to  be 
exempt,  not  only  frojn  the  censure  of  the  law,  bof  even  from  suspiciiln. 
Adulation,  or  pretended  parity,  may  deceive  an  indMdualf  but  they  will 
not  deceive  a  people*  Of  the  talents  of  its  servants,  the  publip  is  not^ 
I  pethapsy  the  attest  judge  $  bat  it  will  seldom  efr  in  the  broad  distindioA 
\  between  honour  and  immorality.  That  to  remove  from  offices  of  trosc  wfacu 
ever  shall  have  foi;feited  the  public  confidence,  is  necessary  for  the  popo* 
hrlty  of  Government,  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  it  is  a  kindred 
naxiiD  with  the  wise  saying,  ^  that  a  King  of  England,  to  be  powerful 
oi  happy,  must  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.'  " 

It 

If  the  cause  of  this  appointment  had  been  known  to  tlie  author,  hif 

censures  would  probably   have  been  more  pointed  and  severe.     He 

nexrcoodemns  the  refusal  of  a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  the  Capture  pf 

'    the  Cape,  when  such  a  vote  was  granted  to  the  captors  of  TobagOi 

Demerara,  and  Surinam.     If  this  were  the  case,  which  we  do  not  ' 
.  recolk'ct,  it  certainly  leaves  the  refusal,  in  the  present  instance,  with^ 
i  out  an  excuse,  and  justifies  the  following  comment  oti  it. 

"  The  injustice  of  the  measure  is  aggravated  by  its  inconsistency .-4 

The  tribute  of  national  gratitude  is  withneld  from  our  brave  defenders  by 

\  Ministers,  who  profess  the  most  anxious  solicitude  in  their  behalf.     Sic 

I  Hoae  Popham  is  not,  indeed,  attached  to  Lord  St.  Vincent, ''--^ye, 

there's  the  rub  ! — '^  but  may  he  not  justly  claim  the  patronage^  of  an 

Administration^  which  pretends  to  make  no  distinction  of  parties,  bat  to 

•<iaite  <he  talents,  and  ireward  the  merits  of  all  V* 

If  we  wanted  any  additional  proof  to  Qonvincc  us  that  Lord  SL 
Vincent  is  the  efficient  First  Lord  of  the  Admirzicy,  this  faft  would  > 
supply  it ;  for  his  Lordship's  temper  is  known  to  be  not  the  most  for- 
giving or  corrcihatory,  and  his  aversion  from  thanks y  except  ^f  be  the 
subjed  of  them,  was  <Kspbyed,  in  a  signal  in^itance,  in  his  dispatches 
on  that  raetnorabie  occasion,  which  procured  Kim  the  darling  objedk 
of  his  heart — a  title.  But  if  party  prejudices  are  to  be  suffered  ro 
deprive  our  naval  aiid  military  officei's  of  the  jbst  and  usual  rewards 
of  their  services,  the  country  is  in  a  dreadful  situation  indeed,  and 
the  sooner  a  peace  (all  ruinpus  as  it  must  he)  is  concluded,  the  better. 
It  is  the  duty,  and  the  interest  of  every  man  fli  the  kingdom,  most 
strenuously  to  resist  the.introdu6tion  oi  politics  and  party y  into  the 
naval  or  military  service,  and  into  the  administration  ot  justice. 

The  seledtion  of  unfit  persons  for  different  offices,  is  the  nexj 
ebarge  adduced  against  the  Ministers  ;  and  the  recent  attempt  to  foicc 
Lord  Lauderdale  on  the  Court  of  Direftors,  as  Governor  General  of 
India,  is  adduced,  as  one  glaring  instance  of  such  scledlion.  Havji^ig 
^ted  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  such  an  oSce,  the  author  asks:     " 

''  B«t  wfaidi  of  time  quHtties  is  found  iii  Lord  Lauderdaie  >    '¥x3t  hfl 

'    moderation 
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inodefation  let  ih  look  back^to  hh  puMic  cbridoifl  when  m  PafUaracnt, 
where,  by  the  violence  df  hisr  Sedamations,  he  otnained  disfindion  cfven 
among  the  most  violent.     For  the  discretion  that  goides  his  ambitidn,  kt 
us  appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  London^  who  saw  him  come  d^n.  to  tlw 
Common  Hall,  and  condescend  to  solicit  the  Livery  as  -  a  candidate  fo/ 
the  office  of  Sheriff.  '  For  his  sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  pub- 
lic economy,  we  have  not  to  refer  to  speeches  which  'may  have  been  ill- 
reported,-  or  to  afti0ns  which  may  have  been  misconstrued.     We  havcliis 
opinions  on  this  knplortant  subjeft,  fully  stated  and  eagerly  enforced  in  tile 
work  which  he  has*  lately  given  to  the -world  on  Public  Wealth.    Wc  ' 
there  find  that  private  wealth  is  public  poverty,  and  private  povertjr, 
public  wealth  ;  that  economy  is  the  certain  way  to  beggar  a  nation,  and 
prodigality  an  infallible  method  of  rilising  it  to  opulence  ;  that  to  pay  off  • 
a  national  debt  is,  in  every  point  of  view,   a  most  ruinous  and  im. 
povcrishing  measure  ;  and  that  the  heaviest  taxation  serves  only  to  circo. 
late  the  wealth  of  a  country !  !  !     Such  are  the  avowed  tenets  of  the  man 

*  who  has  been  seledled  for  the  Government  of  India.  In  looking  around 
for  the  merits  which  have  entitled  him  to  this  distinftion,  we  find  that  he 

'  has  been  a  constant  ^nd  violent  adherent  tp  the  old  Opjxjsition  ;  that  be 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  consequence  ;  that  he  was  considered  a  mar- 
tyr  to  their  cause,  and  that  in  the  day  of  prosperity  it  was  deemed  jost 
.to  bestow  a  signal  reward  on  his  attachment.  By  being  made,  howcvtr, 
a  British  Peer,  he  has  already  ^obtained  an  ample  indenmity  for  his  late 
exclusion.  'To  appoint  him  Governor  General  of  India,  in  order  t« 
avenge  him  of  Lord:  Mel ville^  would  be  a  monstrous  retaliatioti*/* 

«        -      

The  concluding  observations  relate  principally  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  to 
Ae  piirt  he  has  taken  with  respeft  to  the  Property  Tax,  and  to  the 
measures  for  the  l-)efence  of  the  Country,  all  of  which,  in  thecsti- 
jnation  of  our  author,  betray  the  greatest  incapacity,  and  the  most 
consumihate  want  of  knowledge,  <^  ,,        . 

^*  **  I  might  add,  that  the  Property  Tax,  formerly  the  most  obnoxiow 

•     —<— W»—iWP— ^«— >■  .  IJI         I.  Mil   .^    ■     ■■!     ■      I.        -I.lll     ■    II     I        .     I      ^^     .    »■  II  nil    i  ■  ■    I  '^ 
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♦  *^  It  deserves  observation,  that  the  reputed  author,  or  assistant  ao* 
thor  of  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,'  was  also  the  writer 
of  a  severe  exposure  of  Lord  Layiderdale's  work  on  Public  Wealth.  ITiis 
criticism  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1804,  ^^  so  much 
irritated  his  Lordship,  as  to  draw  from  him  an  indignant  and  very  angry 
teply.  The  tritic  answered  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  drew  a  pandld 
between  his  Lordship  and  Dennis,  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule  both  the 
fioble  author  and  his  opinions. 

'^  Mr.  Fox,  the  zealous  patron  of  his  Lordship,  has  doubtless  read  his 
book  and  approved  its  principles.  In  the  overflow  of  admiration  be  my 
have  declared  it,  like  Mr.  Francis's  speech,  unani*wirsbk.  If  official 
avocations  vtrill  allow,  I  should  beg  le»ve  to  diredl  his  attention  to  the 
Review  I  have  mentioned.  A  perusal  of  it  will  probably  alter  his  scnti- 
laents  of  his  Lordship's  work,  and  induce  him^to  quzjify  the  warmth  of 
former  approbation,    by  declaring  that  in  calling   it  unanswerablci  he 

i^ant  of  course  it  was  «o^  imlfSi  99m:  qh^  ibcuU  bt  ^ik  to  oBfWfr  if«"  * 

t» 
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taSat  pment  AdiniiristratioD  of  all  Mr.  Pktfs  financial  measures^  and  the 
obje^  of  their  oiost  clamorous  resistance,,  hasi  been  not  only  conunuod, 
.  bat  j^inost  doubled  by  them  in  a  single  scage«  .  The  meaiures  on  which  I 
have  animadverted,  and  others  of  a  similar .  natui^Cr  have  already  •  very 
nach.impaired  the  pq>ularity  of  the  ne^  Ministry.     Mr.  Fox,  so  long 
tbe  strenaoos  champion  of  popular  ^rights,  the  jealous- observer  of  Minis. 
vtn^  has  become  in  office  an  accommodating  coUeag4iej  >a  pliant  imitjator 
of  bis  predecessors.     The  adopt iori  of  thqse  principles  which  it  has  been 
tfab  obje^  of  his  life  to  urge  with  yehemence,  he  now  good  naturedly 
idjoarns  to  a  future  period..    He  accounted  them  formerly  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  hazard  the  division  of  the  country. ,   Such  is  now  his  addi- 
tioDsl  stock  of  prudence,  that  he  .  will  not  for  their  sake  divide  even  the 
.Cabinet.     To  the  majority  of  his  own  party,  who  believed  that  all  he 
said  was  sincere,  and  all  that  he  proposed  pradicable  ;  who,  on  his  com- 
,    inglnto  office,  were  big  wilh   the  expeftation  of  tliat   radical   change 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  our  only  remaining  chance  of  salvation,  the 
disappointment  has  been  inexpressible.     His  consequent  loss  of  popularity  ' 
lajbcen  incalculable.     With  the  ^opposite  party,  his  conduft  in  office  has 
bad  a  tendency^  to  iranquillize  fear  without  procuring  esteem.   Those  keeti 
partisans  of  the  late  Ministry,  who  from  his  constant  and  violent  opposi« 
tion^  considered  him  devoid  of  all  principle,  are  pleased,  without  a  mi. 
note  scrutiny  of  his  motives,  to  find.him  pursue  that  course  which  raises 
a  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt's  fame,  while  it  affixes  the  seal  of  coa« 
demnation  to  himself.     Those  calmer  minds,  who  explained  the  inveteracy 
of  his  pppo^ition  by  the  warnxtb  of  his  temperament,  and  who  considered 
bis  speeches  ia  general  to  beth^  effusions  of  the  moment,  have  experieu. 
ced  no  surprise  from  his  late  condud^.     They  had.  always  deemed  him- a 
man  of  more  imagination  than  judgment.  -His  talents  they  knew  were 
great,  but  inadequately  cultivated.     They  had  no  sanguine  expedlations 
from  his  coming  into  office  ;  but  they  had  some  dread  of  danger  Trom  the 
praftical  execation  of  former  declarations.     Of  tiiis  dread   they  now  be- 
^m  to  be  relieved,  and  they  consider  it  infinitely  better  for  the  Country 
,that  a  party  should  be  inconsistent,  than  that  the  public  safety  should  be 
compromised.     The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the  present,  and  former 
tonduft  of  the  Old  Opposition  affords  them  matter  of  security  :  but  this 
tecurity,  however  satisfaftory  in   itself,  is  unmixed  with  any  approving 
sentiment  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  it  is  derived.    From  Mr.  Fax, 
the  adoption  of  Mrl  Pitt's  measures  proceeds  with  the  worst  grace,  since 
» it  implies  the  derelidion  of  those  principles  for  which  he  has  s6  long  and 
so  violently  contended.     He  must  be  impressed  with  a  conviftion  either  of 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plans,  or  of  the  reverse.     In  the  former  case, 
be  has  made  a  very  sudden  discovery  that  he  has  himself  been  mistaken 
throDghout ;  that  the  objcfts  of  his  hostility   to  Ministers,  and  of  his 
promises  during  so  many  years  to  the  Country,'  have  been  fallacious,  and 
bis  long  course  of  opposition  captious,  wanton,  nnd  *crimin3l ;  or  if  he 
still  retain  his  former  sentiments,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  iiis  conduct 
in  other  terms  than  those  the  Morning  Chronicle  lately  applied  to  the  Go- 
,  Ternor,  ad  interim^  ofjndia,  when  desirous  to  make  him.  give  wayjbr 
Lord  Lauderdale  ;  namely,  *  by  commending  his  pet;sonal  policy  and  pru- 
dence, at  the  expence  of  some  other  qualifications  wnich  alone  can  entitle 
any  man  to  esteem  In  private  life,  or  to  the  confidence  of  the  public' 
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''  Of  die  tiidtives,  indMd,  wfaic&  have  indueed  snch  a  elainge,  SMeu 
one  ojnnlons  will  he  enttrtaiMd.  Conveision  by  afgdiiieat  in  to.  chorda 
tiaie,  mil  hardly  be  all^fed  at  die  matore  age  of  sixty.  Some  p^aom,  k 
a(id  «ntemg  these>  many  of*  the' most  zealous  of  hi&  former  feiendi,  wiU 
eic{dain  hiacondodi  as  originating  in  the  Tuigar  feeling  already  aUndedtOM 
the  deure  of  keeping  in  place.  Others,  with  more  courtesy,  and  we  bops 
with  more  troth,  however  piei|4exed  to  reconcile  his  past  and  present  osw 
dtt6)r,  stoutly  rejed  this  idea  as  miworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  statesaian^ 

'*  Of  the  talents  of  the  present  Ministry  a  more  decided  Clinton  may 
be  given.  A  most  liberal  portion  of  praise  has  been  assigned  them  1^ 
their  adherents.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  now  under  review,  after 
extoUtng  them  in  terms  of  the  most  fulsome  ^adulation,  adds,  '  No  corn* 
promise  of  principles,  no  paltry  half.measiires,  no  incongruous  mixtaid 
of  big  words  and  little  doings,  will  bear  them  out  in  redeeming  their 
pledge  to  save  the  country.'  Were  not  the  author  evidently  demoted  to 
the  caose  of  Ministers,  it  would  be  tuitaral  to  •  consider  him  a  Mauvaisi 
flaisanty  amusing  the  public  at  their  expence*  They* have  been  a  conii^ 
derable  time  in  office, '  and  what  have  they  -  done  ?  Have  they  performd 
any  thing  commensurate  with  the  lavish  encomiums  of  their  friends,  or  tlie 
public  expe^ations  ?  Had  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  in  that  course  of  •inJQsdoei 
inconsistency^,  and  error,  wbich  has  chara^erized  so  many  of  thejir  measaresi 
:  how  loudly  would  they  have  exposed  his  conduA  to  public  reprohationf 
If  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  Is  desirous  to  give  a  faithful  description  of 
their  condu^  since  they  canoe  into  office,  let  me  recommend  to  him  to  iv. 
a;trj#exadly  the  sentence  I  have  quoted.  He  will  fieither  impair  itt 
fiuency,  nor  will  he,  be  distant  from  the  truth/' 

.  Nuoierpus  as  our  extracts  have  already  been  from  this  <<  Answer/' 
ygm  shall  mak€  no  apology  for  quoting  the  last  pagps  qf  it. 

**  The  present  publication  has  beeR<n^rrenlly  deiiominated  the  Manifest© 
of  the  New  Ministry.    This  title.is,  inone  resped,  not  inapplicable ;  for  an 
invading  enemy  could  not  have  scattered  a  declaration  more  calculated  to 
depress  the  spirit  of  the  country.    Although  professedly  an  Inquiry  into  4he 
State  of  the  NaiiQPty  it  fulfils  but  a  small  part  of  its  titles  for  its  researches 
extend  only  to  those  points  in  our  national  situation  which  it  st^ts  Mr. 
Fox's  purpose  to  exaoMne.     It  endeavours,  b^  every  species  of  misrepre- 
sentation, .  to  throw  odium  upon  the  late  Ministry,  ar^d  to  constitute  them 
the  apthof)  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  last  campaign.     It  describes  the  si- 
tuation of  Europe,  and  of  this  Country,  as  to  the  last  degree  calamitOQSi 
in  order  that  the  nation  may  feel  grateful  to  the  present  Ministers,  for 
having  comented  to  undertake  the  managen^ent  of  affairs  at  this  pretended 
crisis,  and  may  shut  its  eyes  to   the  contrast  between   the  splendour  of 
their  former  promises,  and  the  insignificance   pf  their  performance — ^be- 
tween  the  abuse  which  they  used  to  lavish  on  their  predecessors,  and  the 
approbation  they  now  confer  by  ^opting  the  measures  which  they  fonjierlf 
reprobated.     Delusions  of  this  nature  may  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
French,  but  the, British  Nation  are  not  to  be  thus  blinded ;  they  will  not, 
acknowledge  that  to  be  a  just  report  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  ip  wju'cii 
all  mention  is  studiously  avoided  of.  their  trade,  their  finances,  and  fhpjr 
navy  5  a  trade  extensive  and  flourishing  beyond  example  ;   a  navy,  tri- 
umphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  finances,  in  which  in  the  thir- 
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toA Ttturof  Hrar'a  loan  Is  efifted'bilow  the  legd  fate  of  intcfre&t^  ahd 
m  immense  expences«defraye^,  ^ttfi6trr increasing^  the'  i^atibnat  debt  one 
ffikrii of  jis  anoanh  The  cfLW^7: ^  QOt.in  sqc)i  terxp&qf  ^r^n^e  as  to 
'content  to  an/  peace  which  does  not,  effeAually  provide  fpr,  their  honour 
ttdt^Drity*  They  will  support' t&e.J^a^t  India  Cf(>q)paoy' against  Mr* 
F(^'ia  thei/  ^^dsal  to  intrust  the  carev  of  our  Indian  Bnapire  .to  a  Noble* 
inaawbo^  has  proved  himself  incapable  or'afting  either  wisely  of,  his  own 
ictord,  orof  taking  prudent  ad Victe^froui  others.  They  wiQ  withhold 
Hbdr confidence  from  that  Ministry"  Vhich  bestows  offices  of  trust  and 
»kiment  on  inch  men  as  the  Treastiref  of  the  Ordnance  :  and  until  the^ 
fee  a  wiser  choice  of  measures,  with  a  mc^re  upright  sele^ion  of  servants'^ 
they  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  pretensions  of  the  New  Ministry  (so 
^tilj  expressed  in  the  publication  which  has  been  examined)^  ^  to  unite 
the  largest  portion  of  talents,  experience,  rank  and  integrity,  which 
ever  enabled  a  Government  to  secure  influence  with  its  subjeds,  and  com- 
nood  resped  amoAg  fpr^gn  nations*'  '•  Thbiestabliskmetik  of  a  Commission 
fotAoditing'the  Public  Accounts,  to  an  amount  nominaUy  immense,  may 
2v  a  dexterous  expedient  for  populiafHty  ;  1)ut  the  public  will  not  accept  it 
as  a  r^a/ discharge  of  the  pjiedges  so  often,  given  to  effect  that  radical 
clonge,  in  which  was  affirmed  to  consist  '  our  only  remaining  chance  qF 
salration.'  '   ^      .  ..    ,  ...  '         ' 

'^  An  Administration,'^  skilful  Wy  in  heaping  censures  on  their  prede* 
ce8sor$,vwill  not  now  avail  us.  In  that  re|Hpeft,  the^  abilities  of  the  .pre- 
wnt  Ministry  hive  long  been  undoubted'.  But'  the  country  now  demands 
of  them,  *  Either  prove  to  us  by  your  adlions  that  you  surpass  your  pre- 
liecessors,  or   resign^  in  iln^uivoeal  jtecms^    the  poetensunia .  you  have 

''  If  a  «ecnfe  and  honourable  peace  can  be  obtained,! there*  will  he  no 
necessity  to  prepare  the  publk  mind  by  ^he.circuUtiolii  bf  pamphlets,  the 
obvious  pendency  of  which  .<ds  to  dissfeminate:  depression^.  Unless  the 
peace  be  secure*  and' honourable,  ^^  shall  a^  wisely  to  'prefer  war  with 
ail  its  burdens,  to  a  deceitful  truce  with  a  tyx^t  so  arrogant,  so  perfi. ' 
dious,  and  so  insatiably  ambitious  as  fiupnaprtfe.  fie£bre< we  can  intrust  , 
^\^  conjfidence  a  Negotiation  with  so  artful  an  adversary  to-Mr.  Fox,  he 
must  give  very  different  proofs  ot  wisdom  frdm  any  he  has'yet  afibrded  ; 
whether  in  -his  former,  erroneous  sentiments  of  the  French  Ruler,  in  his 
^^^  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  iu  sanAionin£  a  pamphlet  which  accuses 
the  head  of  Administration, .  while  it  insolt^  tne  CoUntTy->*-which  declares 
^0  ^t  British  Nation,  '  that  it  is  in  vaip  to  look  '.aiound  for  any  circami^ 
stance  which  may  soften  the  gloomy  pifture  drawn  of  its  affairs,  while  it 
IS  inq)ossible  to. imagine  any  addition  which  may  aggravate  then),' 

*'  If  Mr/Fox  proteed  in  a  course  of  such  egregious  imprudence;  if 
^hile 'he  proclaim^  moderation,  he  shall  endeavour  to  force,  obnoxious  men 
nto  the  niost  important  stations ;  if  he  flatter  himself  thi^t  by^soattering 
ibuse  bn  his  predecessors,  he  will  blind  the  Nation  to  his  own  errors,  or 
>e  acquitted  T)y  nominal  reforrrts  of  the  pledges  he  has  given  the  country, 
he  conseqaeiK:e  will  be  a  total  loiis  of  public  confidence,^  and  his  present, 
ike  his  former  administrafion,  will  be  the  traii^sient  trisionof  aiew  months* 
!^t  him  exemplify  the  wise,  just,  and  moderatjc  policy  he  has  so  long  re;, 
ommeoded,  or  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  soothe  the  poUie  indignation 

ffo«xcvii.  yoi%xxiv;  Y  by 


hj  9vA.ml£o9$  appeab  cs  the  vprk  we  bave  now  oasra^  Falicf 
^d  misiepresenudon  liaTe  had  dbcii:  day*'* 

•  Since  this  Book  v^m  put  into  oar  bands,  but  a  few  days  a^»  It  basj 
tre  understand,  run  through  ikne  editions;  so  that ^otwuhsuodiog 
the  advantages  which  the  proteAion  of  the  Ministry  has  afibrded  to ihe>l 
)iuthor  of  the  Inquiry^  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  has  supplied  aa] 
adequate  balance,  and  will,  no  do^bt,  give  to  his  antagonist  the  ssiosi 
superiority,  in  the  extent  of  his'saje,  as  he  manifestly  enjoys  in  evem 
qualification  for  a  writer  ;  in  knowledi;e,  abilitVt  and  joog^eat,  ir 
exemption  from  prejudice,  and  in  regard  for  truth*. 
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MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

JteLiffures  of  Bojfrnfon  Diuitses  of  tbt  Bwei ;  arroMged  tnia  a  SjOmeiA 
Treatise,  By  ^A.  RkberanJ^  Profe^str  of  Attatmjf  amd  Pbdosofby^  iA 
Frnuifal  Surgeon  ta  the  Northern  Hosfital  at  Paris,     Translate  bar 

•     the  French  by  M,,  Farrell,  M.  D.    8vo.    *  vols.     15$.'   Momj 
London;    Bell  and  Bradfut^,    Edinborgh;     Gilbert    and   Hod{ 
Dublin. 

THE  FlroficssoiB  of  Surgery  are  nmch  indebted^  to  the  Trmiitm\ 
the  preseiit  Work,  for  thus  bringing  forward  to  their  notice  the  cekbni 
cd  aifttforr  of  this  Trdattse.     The  LeAures  of  Boyer,  .and  the  systeoat^ 
•rraogeoKnc  of  Professor  Ricberand,  deserve  our  highest  conrnKudar 
4Kad  Dr.  Farrell  appears  to  have  paid  a  scrunulotts  adherence  to  fbe  ^ 
(ration  of  rheir  precise  meanine.    Their  ideas  are  tendered  in  plain  ai 
anteUigible  language ;  and,  as  my  are  now  presented  to  Ae  British  FoUi 
tbeie  volumes  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  useful  and  valuable  body 
ptadlical  information. 

The  use  of  a  complete  Treatise,  in  English,  on  tbe   Diseases  $/ 
Bffffesg  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  students  in  Surgem    The  pre 
woik  Will  expedite  the  progress  ef  tkoae  who  devote  themselves  to 
bsftuch  of  medical  knowledge  9 '  and  even  veterans  of  the  profession 
find  itiiigUy  useful  for  the- purpose  of  occasional  reference* 

Ctintrgkal  InstittOeSf  drowse  from  PraBke^  w  the  Kst^wMge  amdtn^ 
went  ef  Gstst^sbot  fTpsMtds,  iBustnsted  wt'ti  sme  nugsdar  Cases,  esisdCmtr 
^foSant  Warriers.  By  H.  St.  Neale,  Esq,  formerly  of  his  Majesiy'i 
fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Lt^  I^ 
goonri  daring  the  late  War  in  North  AineHca.    8vo.    6s.  I^prtoo^ 

THE  PtaAitiooers  of  Surgery  in  general,  bot  more  particolii^ 
^lose^of  the  army  and  navy,  milst  feel  considerable  obligation  to  the  so- 
ilmr  of  these  Cbirorgicai  Institutes.  They  form^  small  prafttcal  volaos 
flU  tlie  knowledge  and  treatment  of  gun.shot  wounds,  firanded  upon  ica* 
fon  AvA  experience^a  volume  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ereij 


^  fMKtiafl^ift  ihh  Utiphxtmni  branch  (rf  torgefir*  ^Tlie  ati)(h6t'i  siaode  of 
fhidke  is  iUuitrated  by  the  stnguUr  cutses  df  C«nrral^  Harris,  and 
fimcoei  Major  Ferguson,  Captains  Hawklandj  aad  Van  Nagcl ;  So'geaac 
ifilier  and  othen ;  to  which  is  added  an  ingonioqa  ia^uir/  into  tim  aatute 

«)d  caoses  of  suppuration  in  gun*.shot  wounds. 

Imcnhubn  fir  thif  SmaU^pox  nnniicated;  and  Ut  superior  iffii^  avd  lafety  fo 
Ae'praSkeof  Vdcdnathn  clearfy  proved.  By  Geofgc  Lipscomb,  Sttf-^ 
gcon.    Sto.     Pp.  44,     Robinson.     1805,  , 

MR*  LIPSCOMB  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  hf a 
title  pagei  in  which, the  words  clearly  promed^  should  be  changed  for  holdfy 
aiierted;  becausei  he /r9«;;^f  Only  one  part  of  his  proposition,  by  adducing; 
instances  in  whidi  inoculation  fpr  the  Cow-pox  has  not  operated  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  Small.pox ;  and  others  in  which  it  has  been  attended  with 
mat  severe  symptoms  than  he  ever  observed  in  a  case  of  variolous  infec- 
tioD.    On /the  authority  of  Dr.  Squirrel!,  indeed,  he  affirms  that  not 
more  than  ome  in  a  thousand  die  from  Inoculation  for  the  SmalUpox ;  but» 
in  the  fiiisc  piac^i  the  authority  pf  Dr.  S.,  however  respedable,  e^nnOt 
mmt  to  luiy.  thing  liki^  clear  proof ;  smd  in  the  next  place,  to  establish 
}k  position,  it  wou^d  be  necessary  to  shew  that  more  than  one  ih  a  thou* 
sand  die  from  vaccination,  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  shew.     The 
jitter  part  of  his  pamphlet  is  filled  with  abstra^  arguments,  intended  to 
stiev  that  the  prai^ice  of  vaccination  has  been  admitted  too  readily,  and 
that  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  founded  is  fallacious.     But^  in  such  a 
case,  one^^^is  woirth  a  hMndred  pages  of  argument;  and  therefore,  we 
incline  to  consider  t\it  faSs  adduced  by  Mr.  L.  as  the  bes(  and  most  con* 
vincive  part  of  his  pamphlet.     These y^^j  certainly  prove  that  in  several 
instances  patients  have  received  the  variolous  infe^ion,  after  having  been 
iflocolatea  for  the  Cow.pox  ;  and  some  have  been  more  severely  affli^e^ 
hy  the  dow.pox  than  persons  are  by  the  Small-pox,  when  both  are  pro* 
duced  by  inoculation.     The  whole  force  of  these  ca^es  will  consist  in  this 

Sint;  whether  or  ho  such  patients  were  inoculated  with  proper  matter? 
r,  L.  affirms  that  they  were,  and  apparently  on  the  best  authority,  ah(l 
certainly  that  must  be  taken  for  granted  until  the  contrary  shall  be 
I»oved«  But  the  advocates  for  the  Cow.pox  will  be  unable  to  stand 
against  their  adversaries,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  L..  asserts^  that  the  effi. 
caby  ctf  their  pradice  cannot  possibly  be  established  until  af/^er  a  lapse  of 
many  years  1        ' 

It  remains  tbTbe  shewn,  whether  the  inoculation  for  the  Small.pox,  be 
really  so  harmless  and  so  bifiUihU  as  Mr.  L.  repre:>ents  it.  For  our  own 
part,  we  bave»  we  confess,  comiderable  doubts  on  that  subje(ft«  Besides,  Mr* 
L  does  not  allow  spfficiei>t  forc«f  to  a.  solid  objedlidn  against  the  SmalUpox 
loocttUtion,  lirom  the  facility  which  it  aibtda  19  the  spread  of  th^t  dread. 
fuicontagion.  .  '        t 

Obiervatious  OB' Vaccine  Inoculation^  tending  to  confute  the  Opinions  of  Df^ 
•  Rowlej  apd  others.     By  Henry  Fraser,   M.  D.  &c«    ,8vo«    Pr*  J4^ 
as.    HigWcy.    1805. 

DR.  FRASER  is  as  #fdent  in  his'  snpport  of  the  Cow-pox  Inocdlt** 
tion,  as  Mr,  Lipscomb  is  in  his  opposition  to  it*   .Tb$  latter  Ad v«fts  toi 

\  Y  %  lit 


^    3J4  OlllGtHAL  t^iTicnM. 

iheorigih  of  thi>6ist2scj  wHch,  on.ihe  a?thtiri(y  9f:Ei/<,  Jenaa,  hetraM 
to  the  greasy  lieeli  oia  horse,  anil  thence  deduces  ibe  inferentx  l^iat  i;  wijl 
.introduce  scrophuU  into  the  ^mati  frame  ;  but  Dr.  Fx^er  proves,  yiaj 
aui^aQaiWy,.  that  Dr.J^nner  wac  mistaken  in  his  opinioaon'thi&pojnt, 
and  that  the  Cow.pox  never  proceeds  from  the  grease.  After  st^yipgj 
genetally,  that  none  of  the  dairy"  farmers',  in  the  diHerent  counties  of 
Oxfofd,  WillBi'^loQcester,  and  Worcester,  with  whom  he  had  cbnrersed 
'en.tbe  tobjeA,  could  impute  the  disease  to  such  a  source,  he  maintains  the 
following  t'afl,  which  appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  <ii«^tion.  . 

"  My  own  experience  supplies  me  with  the  means  of  cuing  tw6  in. 
stances,  when  the  casual  Cow-pox  raged  amongst  those  domestic  animals 
kept  upon  two  faAns,  where  no  horse  of  any  description  Was  employecl, 
nor  had  any  iiew  cow  been  idmitted  to  either  of  these  [tastnres' for  two 
'preceding  j'eats,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  "this  wai 
'thegennine  disease,  from  the  convincing  circumstances  of  a  maid  servant 
..'on  each  becoming  a&eftcd  from  milking  the  cows,"borh  of  whom  have 
repeatedly  and  uniformly  resisted  the  aAion  of  variola,'  wbethei  applied 
by  effluvia,  or  inoculation." 

Tie'  Doflor  draws  a  very  ftir  inference  from  ttis  faft^ — "  Now  if  ihe 
■  Cow-pock  canbe  produced  without  the  agency  of  the  grease,  as  this  narrative 
'renders  sufficiently  probable"  (more  than  frobahlr  surely),  "  the  consequent 
inference  must  be,  that  this  agent  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  ptodui:. 
tion  of  the  disease.  Also,  if  the  Cow.pock  be  a  certain  prophylactic 
'against  the  Small-pox,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  assertions  matle  to 
tpe  contrary,  abundant  experience  doth  most  incontroveilibly  testify,  atid 
if  the  matter  of  grease  were  in  reality  the  original  cause  of  this  diseasf, 
it  ought  to  follow  as  an  indispensable  consecjuence,  that  the  'one  should 
have  the  same  salutary  influence  over  the  constitution,  when  experienced, 
as  the  other,  which  we  will  prove  to  be  in  hostility  with  a  fafl." 

The  Do'flor  then  mentions  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Turner,  who,  when  a  stii. 
dent  at  the  Veterinary  College,  had  contrafted  "  a  very  peculiar  diseaic," 
frtim  dressing  the  greasy  heels  of  a  horse.  He  had  never  had  the  SmaH; 
^  pox,  and  so  fully  convinced  was  he  that  the  disease  which  he  ha/1  so  con; 
traced  would  operate  as  a  preventive  to  the  other,  that  he  never  would 
submit  to  be  inoculated.  After  some  time  was  elapsed,  he  suffered  Dr. 
"WoodviUe  to  ifioculate  him  for  the  Small-pox,  and  he  sufiered  very 
severely  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Fraser  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cow -pock  and  the  Small-pock  are  one 
and  the  tame  disease,  under  different  modifications ;  be'  that  as  it  may, 
Le  has,  we  ihii^,  succeeded  completely  in  establishing  the  eiror  of  I>r. 
.  Jenner,  as  to  the  erigin  of  the  former. 

Here  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Lipscomb's  assertion,  of  the  impraflicability 
,  of  deciding  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  before  the  expiration  of  man)' 
year's;  "  I  have  been  informed  of  five  instances,  and,have  indeed  seen 
three  of  these  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  where,  the  sub- 
jefls  were  infefted  with  the  castiai  Cow.pox  _^yF-;*ww  _^(iari  a^;  seven 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  this  dXse&xfiny.fi'vr yiari  stiKr;  and  nine 
teliuf^  t^ti^ty  end  tbiftj  ytim  since ;  all  of  whom  being,  as  I  am  -assured, 
aware  of  (jj^  power  of  this  disease,  have  exposed  themselves  withoatfear 
armtfrfQ         the  effluvia  of  the  Small.pox  many  times,  and  have  as  often 
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Medicine^  Surgfry^  Ve.  gij 

It  wooU^  of  great  consequence  to  give  to  th^se  ia^ts  th&  strongest' 
■charaAcristics  of  authenticity,  as  the  establishment  of  them  would,  more 
rfefhwUy  thin  all  the  arguments  which  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can  urge, 
dispel  thp  doubts  which  are  so  industriously  circulated,  of  the  permanent 
efficacy  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Fraser  asserts,  that  no  fafilu re  occurred  in 
any  case  of  inoculation  for  the  Cow-pox  uiidcf  the  immediate  care'  of 
Dr,  Woodville  j'and  adds,  **  I  am  also  credibly  informed,  that  all  tb^ 
patients  who  have  received  the  infedion  £rom  the  hands  of  Dr»  Jenner^ 
remain  perfed^ly  safe."  As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  promote  the 
closest  investigation  of  this  lubjedl,  with  a  vxe^  to  the  establislupent  of 
truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  general  objedl  of  every  research  ;  ^we  ^uT 
bere  mention  that  we  hf  ve  heard  of  a  case,  at  Sydenham,  in  which  pa^ 
tients,  so  circumstanced,  were  not  wfi*  .We  have  also  heard  of  a  failure 
(though  not,  we  believe,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jehner)  in  the  family  of 
a  learned  divine,  the  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  We  notice  these^aseft 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  inquiry  ;  and  if.  any  other  should  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  shall  notice  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Dr.  Fraser,  however,,  admits,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  '^  that  SQ^oe 
veil. authenticated  trases  of  failure  have  come  to  light  in  this  country  ;'f ' 
2nd  further,   that  one  in  ten  thousand  shall  be  regularly  liable  to  tne  Small- 
pox after  vaccination  ;  yet  he  contends,  that  the  advan^ges  in  favour  of 
the  Cow-pox:,  are  sxill  niost  decisive  ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  on.  the  other 
hnd,  that  one  in  a  thousand  die  of  variolous  inoculation ;  therefore  th^ 
odds  in  favour  of  the  former  over  the  latter  are,  upon  a  mere  arithraetr- 
cal  calculation,  ten  to' one  *  ;  '^*  not  to  say  one  word  of  the  many,  whose 
lives  are  endangered,  of  th^  several  whose  constitation&  are  irr^jiacably 
ruined,  and  of  some,  whose  beauty,  a  point  of  no  small  concern  to  fe- . 
males,  Is  utterly  destroyed."     Dr.  F-  supports  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  argued,    **  thit,  there  are.  (is)  not  a  greater  number  of  persons  liable 
to  the  Small -pox,  after  vaccination,  when  judiciously  performed,  than 
are  liable  to  the  former  disease  a  second  time." 

Under  the  next  head  of  his  inquiry,  the  Dgftor  contends,  in  the  teeth- 
of  Mr.  Lipscomb,  though  without  any  reference  to  him,  "  that' the  «rtfj^ 
yttdign  cases  of  vaccine  inoculation  are  comparatively  milder  than^the'^rw/ 
benign  case's  of  variolous."  He  imputes  accidents  and  failures,  in  the 
former,  to  the  negligence  and  inattention  ofinpculatorswhojgenerallyper- 
forni  the  operation,  and  leave  th^  patient  to  take  care  *  of  himself. "  He 
also  metitions  several  advantages,  besides  that  of  prevention,  iticidcntal 
to  vaccinatioii ;  first,  that  if  performed  on  a  patient  who  has  the  SmalU 
poir,  between  the  period  of  his  first  infedion,  and  the  first  day  of  his 
consequent  indisposition,  it  wiH  diminish  the  virulence  of  th^t  dreadful 
disease.  Secondly,  in  four  cases  of  scrophula,  which"  have  fallen  under 
the  notice  of  Dr,  Fraser,  vaccination  effefted  a  cure,,  when  various  other 
nodes  of  treatment  had  been  tried  in  vain.  And  thirdly,  a  case  is  men* 
tioned,  in  which  it  cured  a  child  who,,  had  the  hooping-cough  to^snch  a 
^^gree,  that  her  death  wasexpedled  in  a  few  days,     .     ,    ,   ,. 

•  Dr.  Fraser  afterwards  denies,  that  there  is  any  reason  ta  infer  that 
one'^atient^  out  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand,  has  fallen  a  vi^im  to 
yao^ination  ^  for,  he  add^,  f*  when  fatality  has. occurred  in  subjects  dur»* 
ing  the  progress  of  this  inoculation,  causes,  totally  independent  of  the 
snocnlation,  and  more  than  sufiicient  to  occasion  deathj  have  been  strike 
Wg^  evident  in  every  instance.''  . 

.      Yj  Lettm 


^Sff  •VCINAL  CHITICIfM' 

ttlttrt  la  Pr.  Savilrj,  W  hh  Ult  Pamphltl,  lattltd  "  CtfW  PDti  Iiunleam 
na  Suurily  agaiittt  Small  Fex  Infraiaa."  By  AcuteiM.  8to,  Pi.  gg. 
S^'inonds.  1805. 

NOT  hairing  (end  Dr.  Rowlfy's  Pamphlet,  wt  can  only  speak  of  in 
nieriu  m  they  vt  to  be  collefled  from  the  cxtraAs  produced  ip  ibesc  Let- 
tcr».  They  are,  however,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  our  assertion,  thtt 
ignonuKe,  affcttation,  »nd  self-sufficiency,'  ibrm  some  of  the-  pTtncipi] 
ingredients  in  Dr.  Rowley's  literary  prescription.  From  such  a  man  we 
never  could  have  expefled  sach  3  produflinn ;  nor,  indeed,  from  any 
membei  of  the  learned  professions. '  The  Letter-writer  has.  in  a  ttiiin 
«f  pointed  irony,  exposed  the  wealtness  and  absurdity  of  the  DoAer,  who 
.liaa  recourse  ro  petty  artifices,  ad  etftaniutn  'OMigum,  unworthy  of  fan 
^e  and  piofession  :  we  allude  to  i^  engraved  frontispiece  to  his  pank 
phlet,  exhibited  in  the  shop.windowc  of  lome  of  the  metropolitan  bnok- 
•elleri,  which  is  only  calculated  to  excite  disgust  at  the  author,  and  ta 
ikter  all  reasomibic  men  from  reading  the  book.  Upon  us,  at  least,  it 
bad  the  eScA  of  »  quack  advertisement,  which  would  take  away  all  in. 
icliriaiioifif  any  lubsisted— to  try  ibe  medicine  it  is  intended  to  lecon. 
nend.  The  eases  profeteed  to  be  evhiliited  in  that  odious  piAure,  have 
t>een  investigated,  aitd  are  here  narrated — and  they  only  prove,  that  no 
'artifice  Vtoo  mean,  no  deception  too  flagrant,  to  be  adopted  by  some  per- 
loot  in  support  of  a  favourite  aystem. 


MISCELLANIES. 


'A  CmfetJiKm  nf  Madtrn  HuihmJ'y,  friadpallj  •airiHtn  Jurlng  «  Smrvy  tf 
Strrry,  madi  ai  tbr  Dttiri  if  tht  Board  of  AgriciiilKn  ;  tUuUretivc  ai" 
^  the  btH  PraSicii  ia'ihi  Ntighbourwg  Gai'iliti,  Kikl,  Susux,  Cf^c.  iit 
'wb'rh  it  esMriitd  oh',  Anelyii  of  Mananr,  shinvitg  tbtir  CbemcalCn. 
Kats,  mM  tht  fnper   ApfUeatkn    of   thtm   to  Sails   and  FlanU   'f  oH 

'  ■  Sficrif'iM^,  /iliO  an.  Essaj  en  Timi:r,  exiiiiliag  a  fitan  cf  tU 
imtnaang  Scateit^  0/  that  iaifonant  Anide,  wti  Uiutt  ea  tht  Meena  *J 
CownUraSbig  itf  tet€ther  •uiitb  a  liaritt^  of  MitaUaMtstii  liuhJtSi,  fft 
ailh&fy  adatstd  IB  tht  fnsna  Statt  0/  tht  iattrnd  Ecimaiy  af  tht  Xiti- 
4m^  ?y  James  Malcolm,  Lard  iurveyor  to  their  Roya!  HighnewO 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  ai^i  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence.  %  Ttds. 
8vo^    Pi;.  r6i6,     j1.   jfi*.     Baldwins, 

MR.  MALCOLMmay  be  a  very  good  man,  but  he  wouHha« 
been  a  much  wiser  one  had  he  not  presumed  (o  write  on  the  science;  of  1^9 
statesman  and  chemist,  to  which  his  powers  and  informations  are  tocdl^ 
inadequate,  Weak  and  superficial,  however,  as  ihe. contents  of  ilw*^ 
volumes  are,  they  nevefiheless  contain  all  the  additional  knowledge  «*idl 
fhe  author  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  ten  years,  since  the  first  public!* 
%m  Qf  Lf  Report  Of  the  AgncdtWe  of  Swiev,  Duiipg  this  foiod 
■■.,■■.  -  -  liapt 


ab«i  if  ve  riglidx  unientMA  k.ioii  lie  iias  not  etilf  aV«i}ed  biinself  of 
ill  die  scientific  ksMMs  of  tb^  Rojrai  Imckvtlont  but  he  has  aecomiilated 
Titt  ttoiei  of,  agrtciiltiiral  knowledge  in  thf  cowse  of  b.  drive  to  '*  that' 
famtam  of  all  soence,"  Paris,  in  tb^sommer  of  180^  !    From  an  £»f«: 
£iA  school,  however,  as  might  be  expeAed,  it  does  not  appear  that  wi 
aikthorcotttd  condescend  to  receifO  much  knowledge ;  and  not  tYtn  tM 
Jacobin  genioaof  a  Gamett,  the  splendid  talents  of  a  Davy,  nor  th^ 
frocean  ]^iicf  of  the  aftital  Bavarian  pioneer  to  Emperor  Napc^cone  (Romi^  / 
fivd)  have  been  aUe  to  draw  from  hios  one  word  of  approbation^     Thai^ 
i&  prudent ;  lie  has  wisely  reserved  all  his  gossiping  volubility  tO  pooif 
fbrcb  the  abundance  of  his  sool  in  gratitude  to  a  nameless  French  fanner 
Dear  Vernon,  with  whom  he  perhaps  spent  all  the  time  that  i  gargom 
d*m^€f^  took  to  get  some  food  for  his  Enfbsb  horse  (he  has  not  men. 
ttooed,  however,  what  special  grace  of  his  then  Consular  Highness  lie 
J^u  thus  favbored  more  than.others).    To  this  French  farmer  he  gravely* 
teili  OS,  that  **  he  is  indebted  for  all  he  knows  of  praftical  tbeiftisttyi 
espectiUy  whal  could  be  useful  to  a  farmer!"    In  the  IhtrodaAioti  to 
woat  he  is  nkased  to  denominate  in  his  title-page,  ^*  An  Analysis  of 
Msaures,'^  he  ob^rves,  <'  that  on  refledion  he  has  abandoned  (wisely 
ve  think)  hia  original  desi|;n  of4g}ving  a  chapter  on  aj^ricttkoral  che^ 
anstff ,  and  has'  contented  himself  with  quoting  some  tables  cX  Rucker^s 
htavj  air*,  oootaffied  in  manure.' '     He  has,  however,  contrived  to  itu 
tenperse  his  dissertation  with  the  wc^ds  borat  and  oxalat  of  lime,  azot^ 
liydrogen,  carbon,  &e«  which  he  seems  to  manage  with  nearly  equd 
knowfedge  and  address,  as  children  do  their  shuttlecocks.  .  Should  oor 
chemical  rea^rt  wish  for  a  tittle  more  of  Mr.  M.^$  recondite  obser^ 
rations  on  chemistry,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  work ;  and,  at  a  fair 
specimen'  of  the  genuine  French  mode'of  gmjsffrg  the  results  of  an  analy;: 
tical  Diooess,  we  night  mention  in  particular  the  author's  asiomed  analy. 
sis  or  foUer'a  earth. 

Bot  Mr.  M»  has  «>t  confined  his  lucubrations  solely^  to  experimental 
science ;  he  is  still  more  copious  on  the  sttbjedl  of  civil  policy,  and  treats  on 
the  poor  lawa  and  tithes  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  legislator.  To  the  poor,  he 
levinces  litil^  partiality ;  and  the  tithes  faeboMly  pronounces  **  oppressive, 
insQflerabIe,and  a  disgrace  ^to  the  country."  Alas !  poor  man,  h^  entirely  > 
ererlooks  the  civil  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  forgets  that  tithes  are  paid 
l^>on  the  same  princ^e  as  rent,  and  are  equally  binding  in  justice  and 
honesty.  It  is  thus  that  short-sighted,  covetoas  husbandmen,  who  be« 
^omt  imfnvtni  ener  aA:  they  eagerly  destroy  the  birds,  lest^they  steal 
loaefesv  redundant  jfvains  of  their  seed,  and  thereby  leav^)he  4ns#di 
10  come  unmolest^  to  consume  almost  the  whole  of  their^ciOp.  We 
really  pity  the  w^ak.mfaided  man  who  has  so  little  veneration  for  the 
English  Constitution,  that,  merely  to  gratify  the  petulant  caprice  of 
tame  splenetic  £mners,  coold  thus  ddiberately  advise  the  destrudion  of 


*  This  language  may  seem  rather  antiquated,  and  somewhat  disrespedl. 

ful  to  the  labours  of  his  masters,    the  French  Notnenclaturists  ;  but  he 

has  atoned  for  this  negle^,  by  observing,  that  some  of  the  French'  che. 

oilts  have  hitel/  made^rr^  ditcwen>s  relative  to  the  produ^on  of  sugar  I 

-  Y  4  ^  /  that 
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tfan.gloiimif  (and  WQ hope  imnprtal]- uutitatiimt'  A»Mr.  M.  has  ad. 
v^n^  n^ihing  new  «n  tljU  vA^vA,  wc  shsll  he  excawd  iiCMMluDg  no  fiir- 
^t  notice  of  his  l(»ig  huknc^ed  andiutiJe  declamalieiar  and  otd'y  tib- 
sefTC,  chiit  if  any  pcM^tire  injury  Kt.  agriciJture  ever  Aoei  acxrue-  from 
tithes,  it-is  solely  \o  be  attributed  ta  tb<t  public atioir' oC  tadi  tnfiMnma. 
tory,  ignorant,  and  faUe  eSiisiorlit  wbiidi  corrupt  the  thinds  of  the  fa ri 
iqers,  c^stroy  theii  veneration  for  rqligidn,  by  cKciting- the i  most  unjast 
vid  imwairantable  opposition  to  the  xif;hts  and  Inununities  of  the  teacheii 
^fiaoral  justice  and  ttuth,  and  by  raising:  the  angry  ^Ddvindi^Uve  pas.' 
sionf  to  a  degree  that  infallibly' render^  th^n  misehible  during  the  temain. 
4er  of  thfir  lives.  ' 

.'Let  qs  boti  however,  distai^  onr  we^k,  but  well. tneaning  aothor, 
withbat  retartiing  him  our  grateful,  thanks  for  his  esposore  of  the  present 
^  iniquitous  system,  which  he  very  properly-. calls  "  chemical  brewing." — 
If  there  be  any  deltnqueiv:y  in  the  coimttyi  it  unquestionably  centers  in 
die  inlsmoue,  fraudttlent  ^we  should,  uy  murderoui)  yta.i^Kts    of  porter 

'  brewers.  ThefollQwiqg  are  tbe)mnciiiHl  ingredients  wbick  are  now  used 
in  making  the  common  beverage  ti  Englishmen,  ",  Grains  of  Paradise 
(acrid  and  stiroulating),  capsicum  (pungent  lik«  peppec), .  coriander  seed, 
cocculus  Indicus  bernei  (which  pdison  animals),  quassia,  liquorice,  mo, 
lasses,  tobacco,  ct^^ieras  *,  alum,  iJkali,  limri  tail,  soKrbeerwcAgiur^  or 
white  leather  size."'  Mr.  M.  has  jior  been  able,  io.'asceri:un  the  nartiei  of 

'  o^  the  drugs  used  in  the  maniifaflare  of  pOTter+i^bat  "^he  hat  deserved 
well  of  ^)s  country  "  in  exposing  so  many.  FroiB'the  coitimon  use  of  ■ 
liquid,  cemposed  of  such  ihattxials,  it  is  not  extraoiidiiiaiy  that  apa> 
plexief,  nervous,  diseases,  unnatuial  appetites,  and  subsequent  melandioly, 
should  increase  the  number  of  premature,  deaths  to  a  degree  that  must 
alarm.every  patriotic  and  feelijig  mind,  . 

,  We  aresotry  that- justice  has. impelled  us  to  give  a  very  qualified  appro- 
bation to  these  volumes ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  reconuneiKl,  and 
highly  approve,  of  the 'author's  truly  patriotic  »efltiiB^ts  qd  the  n^cusit/ 
for  cultivating  the  growth  of  British  timber, 


.  *  To  deleA  copperas  (sulphat  of  iron)  in  beer,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
drop  a  Utile  of  it  on  the  polished  blade  of  a  knife,  and  the  part  in  a  short 
time  will  assume  a  bright  copper,  colour. — Rev; 

.  i  The  annaal  consumption  in  London  is  about  40,0()D,oi»;gaUons,  or 
ifioiOOOjdpo.quarts  ;  the  profit  to  the  brewers,  at  or^a  halfpenny  advance 
per  quart)  iwould  amount  to  333]33jl.  6s.  8d.  ;  aild,  at  »  penny  p« 
quart,  as  ait  present,  it  would  yield  the  enormoais  aui^  of  666,6661.  iji. 
'  4d. ;  yet  it  now  appears  that  the  use  of  malt  for  beer,  it  every  day  de. 
creasing,  ,and  that  in  all  probability,  should  the  tradc.be  tolerated  a  few 
years  more,  their  ebtmcal  (umptundt  will  have  entirely  superseded  the  use 
of  son.  ^ 


■  fkvuri 
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fbwn  b/ tfttratiirf, '^  l  Soy;  or,  ChdraSin'i/ie   Siilchii  of   Himai 

...Haliirf  aad HfrJrrir  Mamtrri.-    To  lul/ich  are  ad^td,  a  Gtntral  Firv>  tf 

LiUranrt  dkrmg  that  Perhif;  PcTtrails  and  Bkgrapbical  ]i^aticiiaf  EaU 

■  m»l,   Liurarj;  and  PnUtitat  CbaTa.aeri ;   luith  Netts,   Histbricaf,   Criti- 
cM,  and  E-xplaaotoTj.     By  Francis  WiniamBIagdon,  Esq.  Author  rf    . 

'  die  Imjierial  Folio  History  of  India  (published  under  the  Patronage 

■  of  His  Majesty),  «:c.'&c.  To  be  continaed  Annually.     Vol.  IV, 
'iSlnair8fo.Pr.j36.     6s,  Boards,     Crosby.     180;. 

TH5  j^Wnv,  (tf  .which  the  jrealtr  part  of  the  present  btaqaet  it 
tooled,  exhibit  a  gr^awt  variety  of  coIdui  and  fragrance,  and  indicate 
poK  choiceness  of  seleAion,  than  ihose^hich  it  has  foimexly^  been  our 
tuk  to  notice.  From  a  spirit  of  ind^ence  many  editors,  when  their  pub.' 
lications  ate  once  established,  are  apt  to  exert  themselves  less  in  thcic  ' 
progress,  than  at  their  commencement  1  but,  to  the  credit  of  Mr,  Blag. 
don,  his  industry  has  rather  been  increased  than  relaxed  ;.  and,  while  the 
ptesent  volume  of  die  flmurrs  ef  f.Utraiurt  will  not,  in  any  reg^wd,  be 
fouiul  inferior  to  Uie  former,  it  canoot  fail,  upon  the  whole^  of  bieinjr 
thought  much  superior., 

Mr.  BUgdonr  whose  reftitode  of  political  principle  wehavebeforehad 
occasion  to  ntftice,  in  terms  of  cdmrnendation,  has  taken  an- oppoi'tunitjr 
of  expressing  hi&  admiiatiwi  of  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age,  b^ 
ftefixio^  to  this  v<riniw  tlie  foUowing  manly — ' 

"   DEDICATIOK.  -       , 

ff  To  the  Ri^hl  HomurahU  William  fTmdUm. 

"  The  praftice  of  inscribing  literary  productions'  to  men  of  e1e'vatf<4 
I    rank,  has'  long'  since  become  so  common,  that  dedications  are  generally 

considered  as  'so  many  petitions ;  while  the  language  in  which  they  ate" 
I    Couched,  betngr'alw^y*  that  of  adulation,  the  objeft  who  is  addrefseti^ 
t    diough  he  may  inspire  the  motives  of  his  eulogist,  is  irresistibly  impellej  - 
[    to  reward  him  for  his  public  professions, 

.  "  The  greatness  of  your  fame.  Sir,  renders  you  far  above  mercenary 
I  ptaise ;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  my  charaftei  and  sentiinents  raise  me 
'    above  its  Administration.     I  hope,  therefor^,  tp  escape  the  dbldc|uy  of  sg 

paltry  an  attifice  ;  and,  I  trust,  that  you  will  condescend  to  receive  this 
,    (the  first  ijcdication  I  have  ever  penned],  as  an  humble  tribute  oOhe  te» 

Terence  ind  admiratibh  with  which  I  am  Impressed,  by  your  disinterested. 
.  Kss  and. consiitiency  as «  patriot,  and  your 'profound' aodutidau^^'abi. 

Htiesas  a  statesmart'..  .    .       ^      "  ■         ■ 

'"  It  is  (be  subjeift  bf  abundant  congraiutatioii  anil 

cor^unity,  to  obsehre  the  man  who',  was  the  first  to'i 

the  treacf(ciy:  and  artifices  of  an  enemy,  who,  while 

delusive  repose,  was 'secretly  ondermiuihg  the  basis  of 

knee,  restored  to  a- situation  which  wllT  enable  him 

fonnteraft"  their  infiuerce.     That  my  country  may  Ic 

adrantaged  by  the  honest  and  zealous  exertiore  of  thos 

Which  yon  have  heretofore  displayed  in  Her  Beflalf,  is  tl 

■   *■  StTj  your  devoted  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Marti  io,  1806.  "r.  w.  jlaodon,"  ' 

.     .  A  Sketcil 


JJO  ORIGIHAX  ORITICHl'. 

A  Skuch.  of  the  Life  and  CharaAcr  of  the   IftaMr.   VUt,  t)K 

Ini  of  Briti^  patriots,  is  placea,  with  OiQcIi  prDptietyi  al  t)ic  cam. 
mencrnieni  of  this  volumr.  The.  other  biojriplucal  sfenKHn,  »ch 
oftbrm  illnsirated  by  a  portrait,  are;— Dr.  Viceilniiis  Knox  i  Mw. 
Helnie,  the  novellist;  R.  BloomfieU,  the  poet;  and' T,,Dibdin,-the 
4rainaiist.  We  find  (hat  the  latter  gentleman  has  CflOtriTed,  witk.tlie 
atiUtHnce  of  Jfx  MiUir,  &c.  to  put  together,  jn  the  conrte  of  eight  j-Mn, 
abodt  twenty-eight  things,  which  the  ^ritiib  public.  I^ave  conwniej  to 
receive  as  dramatic  pieces  ;  beside  fourteen  "  pekiu  pietti"  for  SadJei't 
Weill;  about  five  for  Ajtley's  Ampbitbeitte,  and  prolognet,  cmloguei, 
yddrcMCs,  songs,  &c.  xl  most  inn  araerable.  Totlie  literary  student,  Dr.' 
Johmon  recommended,  tliat  hesfaontd  first  leant  ti> nrit*  ^udl.  and  then 
ta 

h 


SOME  ACCOTWT  OF  WELSH  MBTOOWSTS. 

THESEpcople,  in  the  county  of  C^ernarvoo,  tre  gencwlly  of  a  bt'dwn, 
lyarthy  conwlcxion  :  a  sour  aspcftt  and  a  gloomy  aaniencsi,  aiscriminaic 
(hem  from  the  followers  of  the  National  Chardi,  Tlie  rtativcs  of  mocRu 
tainous  regions  are  naturally  religious,  and  ardency  in  devotion  charaeitf.. 
rises  the  Methodists.  They  seem  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  religion  on 
frequent  and  fervid  prayers.  The  more  necesaarjr  duties  of  ju;*tice,  chau 
ritf,  and  humanity,  are  with  them  but  the  secondary  offices  of  rchgioii^ 
and  in  performing  which  they  take  no  merit  to  themselves;  of  coara, 
boBesty7  love,  and  purity,  arc  not  the  leading  principles  of  their  aftion. 
•Ostentation  of  piety  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  their  demeanour  , 
and,  like  the  Mahometans,  they  talk  perpetually  of  religion,  but  the 
heart  makes  oa  sacrifice.  They  have  never  been  able  to  bring  their  con* 
▼crts  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  morality.  The  corruption  of  their 
norals  is  notorious,  an4  their  love-feasts  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Beusinian  mysteries  j  and  since  their  appearance  in  these  parts,  all  pru 
rate  virtue  ia  weakened  and  impaired .  And  their  dance,  pr  jumping,  m^ 
fitly  be  compared.to  the  Spanish  fandango;  it  sets  decorum  at  defiance, 
and  opens  the  sluices  for  all  sensuality  and  promiscuous  incontinence. 
Znl  without  knowledge,  and  aidor  without  reason,  debase  the  iraman 
isind ;  instead  of  inspiring  it  with  Christian  humiUiy,  Ui  it  with  fanatiu 
cism  and  self-conceit.  " 


>' 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS.  ; 

THE  very  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and-^h^  pcndmj;  nesotsattom, 
becw^een  the  Belligerent  Pow^s,  were  the  rew  ons  ^signed  \o  our  reideit 
ittour  last  Number,  for  postponing,  to  a  future  period,  our  cursory  viev 
of  the  PoUttcs  of  the  day.     Unhappily  the  same  reasons  still  continiie  t^ 
wevaU,  and  it  is  impossible,  for  the  keenest  cye^to  pier<;e  the  tlnck  mfit 
£  which  the  political  hemisphere  is,  at  ;his  moipentpus.  period,  in^i:^^^ 
in  every  quarter.    The  Russian  Emperor,  whom  wfe  have  ever^cansidfiw* 
us  the  destined  satiour  of  Ettro|«an  independence,  w  reportfd  to  he  ^«f«fl 
of  the  contest  in  which  he  has  so  disinterestedly,  andsomoWy  ei^barlfi0dil 
and,  fcstkic  on  his  arms,  t«  have  adopted  every  means  for  coocluftrnf  a#ejf»f 
wtcpcaqe  with  the  common  ditturber  of  the  human  race.  Diferent  motive^ 
t«o,  have  been  assigned  for  the  oondud  thus  imputed  to  hith,  the  chief  rf 
which  are,  ^  cotrimtion  of  his  own  Court*  and  ihe  prevalence  of  French 
wtnci^s,  end  of  Fre«ch  inUuence  tittiimg  the  Members  of  his  new  Cimn* 
^a.    Boi  inevery  thinr  which  has  appeared  on  this  subje^  the  mi^t  ep»* 
summateigfwana,  at  wellof  thes^^timents  of  the  ^f l^^J^^*'^^ 
themodveibyiAkh  a(iy«ppnf«^t  change  m>s^«nduftlMid  teen  in^ 
hashiw««i^t«Thisririseandgatti«ilWiKre,  wh^vaewed 
Oms  anbiagated  state  of  the  Coftfcineniel  Powers,  and  who^  magwiluiVOiisiM 
mA^^  ofcf  fc»»  tsMJtmfcc  «w  tWr  ttberatioiv  <fitVM\j  ontotaine* 
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the  geocroosifvhh  to  hecofi^  the  4eHvercr  of  Europe,  bat  neyer  harboated 
the  preposterous  1101190  of  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Quixote  of  the  North. 
Hknieasuces  betrayed^  riot  the  effusions  of  a  heated  iiAaginatioil,  hot  tlie 
ccwrage  of  an  ardent  mind  4  they  were  planned  vriih  deliberative -wisdom 
-w-thcy  we«e  conduced  with  systemati^^  harmony,  and  they  failed  only 
.tbroogh  the  imbecility  of  an  Ally.  Aastria  humbled  and  snbdoed, 
Alexander  withdrew  his  forced  from  her  territory ;  but  they  did  not  re. 
torn  home  ?  they  were  assembled  in  a  centrical  position,  between  the  States 
.of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Porte ;'  and,  their  numbers  being  increased, 
they  seized  the  important  position  of  Cafiart,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the 
jmssage  of  the  Gallic  barbarians  into  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  while 
tbey  Kept  in  awe  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  prevented  any  hostile  attempts 
en  the  kingdom  of  Sweden.  In  this  sitaation-  was  Russia  placed  on  the 
death  of  Mr,  Pitt,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  the  present  Ministry 
"fo  the  helm  of  Governmeat  in  the  British  Empire.  Is  it  not  natural  then, 
to  sappose,  that  aiS  Great  Britain  was  the  only  remaining  Ally*  of  Russia, 
.whose  assistance  could  materially  promote  the  success  of  her  plans,  the 
latter  would  wait  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  sentiments  and  intentiom 
€if  the  new.  Ministers  of  the  former,  before  she  adopted  any  definitive  re. 
adocion  a&  to  her  future  conduct,  and< before,  of  coarse,  she  began  to  open 
.the  campaign  ?  Agreeably  to  this  supposition  then  we  see  her,  after  seiz. 
iDg  the  iinportarvt  pass  of  Cattaro,  resist  tvtry  effort  to  obtain  its  sar. 
lender,  but  remaining  entirely  op  the  defensive,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
British  En^oy  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  -  Since  that  efach  (and  it  is  im.» 
portant.to.mark  the  period)  an  apparent  change  has  taken  place^inthe 
con^djind  councils  oCRussia.  If  the  vague  and  imperfed  accounts  Aom 
the  Continent  are  to  be  credited,  it  was  toot  till  after  a  conference  between 
Mr.  Adair  and  the  Russian  Envoy  at-Vienna,  that  Alexander  entertained 
any  design  of  surrendering  the  ppst  which  he  had  occupied  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro;  he  has  since  B\ko  Drdeied  Mons.  D'Oubril  to  repair  to 
Paris,  and  has  dismissed  his  late  council  from  his  ministrr.  That  these 
cifcamstances  may  be  retarded  as  indications  of  his  intention  to  conclude, 
if  pd^siblcj  a  peace  witn  Plance,  we  are  perfectly  ready  toadtnit;  boi 
it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, -be  denied  that  such  intention  has  only  ex, 
i)ted  posterior  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  Ministers  of  this 
Country.  It  is,  then-,  a  fair  deduftion  from  these  premises,  that,  th^ 
fimperor's  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr;  Fox,  and  his  complete 
arant  of  confidence,  in  that  statesman,  have  b^  the  true  and  only 
tkwc  of  the  pacific  disposition  which  had  bem'  lately  imputed  to 
Irkn.'  Indead,  the  very  appdntment  of  Mr;  Adair,  '  who  had  ap- 
p^arcitat  the  Court  of  his  graindtnother  on  a^former  occasion  as  the 

Xsentative,  not  of  his  Sovereign,  but-  of  this  very  Mr^  Fox*  th^n  in 
e  opposition  to  {he  measures  of  his  Majesty's  Mioistefs,  was  of  itself 
aofficient  to  create  dbtrust,  if  not  !a  feeling  of'a^'Sti^n||er  nature,  in  the 
miild  of  the  Russian  Emperor  ;  and  there  can  be<1ittle'd<Mibt  bat  that  the 
instm^t^ns  of  this  Envoy  were  such  as  totally  tort  discourage  Alexander 
from  Aiakii^g  any  farther  attempts  ^fbr  the>deliveraiice  of  Europe."  Were 
tmy  thing' wanting  to  cotifim.abelief  of  tKeaefiidhj  it  wooWbe^econ, 
trait  exhibited  betw^ehe  speech  of  our  Sovereign  at  the  cftmtu^  of  the 
laite  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that  which  was  prepaid  for  him- on  its 
«enBimiti«».  *.  In.*the  Ibritier  the  flliaAoe  of  Roasia  ftlrhtitht  Mkai 
ffSfeh  of  Mr.  Fox^  and  of  all  thHledding  Members  of  thepxtseitrCabiDetJ 


s^is  rplcMid  a  ?«lf  •pfomftioftc.  I&tttre  t  ti^^i  tn^thc  I^nev-Hftfxlr  ti-iioit^ 
^rentbc 9Diottd&itaiat'«Ikisienitcrit.    H&yo&ht  i^.ptrfa6kl^erkl4Qf^ tdif^  m 
.  iesol|iticn  has;  been  adopted,  noc  to  giveofiettce  to  BuoitapftrttJ»f  afiy'diili 
aod^«lridi  |tt$  eacmies  oo^  the  Continent }  but  to  seduce;  luxn^^tfa^prolbs^ 
lion^oranutf  aud  good  will,  Indby  a  correspoDdent  condtJSkfyitsto  t^utt^ 
temper  of  :iiiind  whiich  ma^'permit  him  to  »^eh's  own  hue^^f  aiic)  to  Jgrztit  - 
tts  pesee  i^sttch  terois  as  oor.Cabinet  dattxo-  acoqit.  >  We^dl}^^lie?e . 
the  EmpeEor  Alexaoder  to  be  utterly  incapable^oE  abattjonift^iny*  iXLud^t^ 
which  he  ha&  formed  ;  but^  when  his  interference  in  the  eoncast  havbeiBii 
occasioned  chiefly  by  his  earnest  desire  to  serv«  others,  and  «wlien  rhose   ' 
)   otJ)ei:s  have  retired  from  the  field,  Jts  objed  of  course  ceases ^to  exists  and 
His  Sirther  eontinnance  of  hostilities  cannor  be  expe^ed..    If  the  Aritish  : ' 
Cabifiet  had  been  determiaedto  pursue  the  paths  oC.po\icy  whichtM^^  Pite  '  ^ 
\i^i  chalked  out  focthem,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  moment  such  deters 
mination  was  made  known  to  the  Imperial^  Alexander^  he  would,  to  the* 
QtiQost  of.  his  power,  ha?e  seconded  •  their  plans,  and^  have  employed :^)tlie^ 
▼astresourcesj  of  his  mighty  empire  in  promoting  their  success.  -WKaT-^ 
ever  steps,  therefbre»  Russia  may  be  now  induced  to  uke  for.  the ^onclcmion 
of  a  peace  »with  France,  must  be  imputed  to  the  causesr  which  we  hati 
stated^  anci.not  to  any  abandonment  of  viewS)  derelidion  of  prmaiple,  or 
change  of  seotiment,  in  resped  of  the  Unexampled  dangec^to  w^ich.Eiti^     ^ 
tope  remains  exposed,  from  the  daring  ambition,  and  bogndless  perfidy  oC 
the  Corsican  upstart.  '  .'    .  ^  *  '•       * 

The^King  of  Sweden,  in  support  of  the  nobk  charadeL  jvhich  he  h«» 
manifested  to  Europe,  continues  to  display  an  undaunted  firmness^fmind^ 
and  a  manly  consistency  of  condud,  the-/form«r  of  which. no,dang%rs  t)ktt ' 
appal,  and  the  latter  of  which  no  adviser  .circumstances  can  affedi«>   He 
iiuris  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  his  unprin^led  neighbour,  t he  Usurper '<0f    :. 
Hanoyer^  an4» ,  undismayed  by  the  inequality  of  his  force^  evin^a  a.raatdy 
tesolation  to  defend  -his  own  rights,  and  to  i-poni^h  thQ.pe^df  of>his«foe/ 
in  short,-  he  displays  a  spirit  worthy,  orbetter.Ktimes,.<and  desei^vitig^  of   r 
better  support.. .  .  v  ;       -.         ;    J  , :  v    "     .  -  ..^  v  *  "   '. 

Frussioy  jneanwhilcy  begins  to  peraeiv&-that,  in  tmstiog  ta  the  good'  ^  • 
&ith  of  Buonaparte,  she  l»s,res.ted  on  a^brpken  reed  ;  «|^  that  the  ^acHw>   , 
£ces  which  she  has  made  for  obtaining  tlse  fraudulent  po|se$si6nxkfU|cf'te£^  . 
ritortes  pf  a  friei\dly  and  allied  Power,  while  thejt  reduQ^  her  to  a  ie^si  . . 
with  th^  Corsican,  in  point  of  good  faith  and  political  honesay/ihftve-l^eeh^    * . 
at  once  incompetent  to  secure  to  herithe-^Ufe^l  of  her  .wishes,  \and  xo  ^ttJ:    , 
serve  iiet  from  the  disgrace  and  the  Ipss  of  other '  portions  of  herdl^mi-r,     * 
nions.     Fo/  our  part,  if  she  alone  were  to  suffer  by  theev£9itf-it  ivould  btf 
lubjeA  of  rejoicing  to  us,,  to  see  the  tegicidal  flag  of  Fmnce  fly4i^,oi}.the' 
towers  of  Berlin,  ;iad  a^  Corsican  Viceroy  ma^ster  x^  the^  palace  (^  i>^«» 
dam.     As  it  is,  t^ie  punishment  of  -  this  perfidious  Prince  is  not  trivial,  in  ^ 
the  constatu  trepidation  in.  which  he  .is  kept  by  the  ui9eq|ii  vocal  threats  o£( 
V^  new  aiid-OT^jA  'wor^th^M^^t  and  by  i. the  acknQwied^ed  insecurity,  of  sa.    *' 
gTeat.paj:t.Qfj his  territories.. .  ,       *  .      .    .^.    •!.      .    .     •  n* 

•  fittooap^rte  pr^^ceeds  wkh  rapid  istrides^  In  hi^  carces  of  usurpa^ton  antfa 
<oaquest ;  and  hi$:Cpndud  is  such  as- slight  natuially  baxx'piB^^Lfroffi  socir 
4ma%  who  fi^elfjbiiiiself  the  Maner  of 'the  Cmf^M,ent  of  Euoftpe-^-  ^     '.«-• 

•  '  w  I  ,<i>irait|i  ^ificat,  ^utat^uadt^tgj^undis;;  >.  •  ..*»^  >  ■;  :* 
^h^  puUed  do^n  mQna0^bm>  trndtiuk^ttutod  republiol^iv  ib$u  'sttdl;; 
»'     ,     ^    '  \  '      '       •♦  ^-t  ihe 
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kikttd  old  ii6v^veigfi«  Jad  li4i  cieated  new  i  in  shor^  there  it.  tmximg^ 
kowef«f  wicked^  ftntascic^  or  hmiibursoinf»  which  the  depraved  mind^ 
or  uraywttd  caprice  iittlm  efifatti  jgai/f  or  r^tber,  JHmt  DioBk^  dt  laF^r* 
Sftue,  nn  not  devised  and  accomplished.    But  hitherto  we  have  witattied 
onlx  the  ^ayfaloMa  of  his  isDagination,  mere  trifling ^teeimena  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  exercises  hia  policical  wand.     We  have  tong  age  wamd 
9iir  Readers^  that  nothing  less  than  the  entire  and  ab^lose  comoiand  ef  tbe 
European  Continent,  the  ability  to  exercise  over  every  part  of  it  complete 
and  despotic  sway,  will  satisfy  the  craving  ambition  ot  thismordetoysop. 
start,  sprang  from  the  very  dunghill  of  society.    With  the  next  floaiiA 
of  hlk  wand  the  ofd  Papacy*  and  the  young  kingdom  of  £tniria  wiUdii. 
;ip^ajr  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  Switzerland  will  speedily  follow ;  and 
Austria  and  Prouia,  awed  into  silenceiF  will  sec  themselves  in  a  nanoei 
aarrottndcd  by  I^ench  hordes>  who  will  be  poured  into  European  Turkeyi 
On  their  olafdi  toConstantinople,  where  the  Corsican  means  to  establish  s 
new  Empire.    Vain  is  the  expedation  of  seeing  his  anBies*  gorged  with 
the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  States,  which  they  have  reduced  to  a  ti. 
tnation  bordering  on  famine,  evacuate  those  countries,  so  long  as  a  ksf 
eir  a  florin  shall  remain  to,  be  pilfered.    That  period  is  not  far  distant  $ 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  th^r  they  will  return  to  France,  /or  the  pnt. 
pose  of  converting  their  swoiMs  into  ploughshares,^  of  i;enuiining  tiicir 
^jn  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  of  limiting  their  future  efforts  tosdso( 
^mmffkiat  eiitubtion.     No-^the  treasures  of  Paris  have  been  long  ex. 
baosted  by  the  boundless  profusion  of  the  upstart  family  w)i''ch  has  psuriV' 
'  fd  the  throne*     Buonaparte  has  no  money  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  whs 
tie  greatly  in  arrears ;  he  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  aend  then  into  s 
iftfeig]p  cotifttry,  if  any  there  J>e,  yet  undrained  by  his  extortions.  Itsly 
spd  Turkey  ate  designed  tO)b^  the  flrst  scenes  of  their  depredations :  aod, 
with  the  spirit  (if  spirit  it  can  be  called)  which  now  pervades  th^Cabimd 
^  Bui^ope,  what  is  to  impede  the  Corsican's  march  to  the.  capiul  of  tht 
Tttdush  Empire,  or  prevent  him  from  planting  his  bloody  standard  as 
the  waUs  of  the  Scaraglio,  we  confess  our  inability  to  discover^    Is,  then> 
the  aiiuation  of  ^  Continent  desperate  ?  And  have  the  powers  of  Eurofs 
noAing^left  but  to  bow  theif  necks  submissive  to  the  Gallic  yoke? 
!^othing,'we>  answer,  but  a  radical  change  of  principle,  ofapirit,  aodof 
OOndu^.     If  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  that  wretched  system,  whidi 
has  been  she  most  powerful  ally  of /the -French  Regicides,  they  liaKer 
themstlvea  mdlth  the  hope  of  extorting  from  the  gratifudt  of  the  UsuTpefi 
what  th^  do  not  e^ren  expeA  to  obtain  from^is  Justice ;  if  they  harhoiu; 
rhorgrotfiing  idea  diat  fubmisston  will  avert  ruin  -,  and  that  by  a  servile 
ac^eaotnoe  in  the  ar^mpci  of  the  Corsican  to  suk^ue  all  the  neighhoor* 
ling  States,  they  may  secure  their  own  from  destruAion,  they  will  fiod 
Aemscirea  fl»oa<  egrcfsously  deceived*  and  their  deposition  wiU  prove* tbt 
lAfaUSftkoooi^aaeiMeof  their  folly  and  their  cowardice.    KothiM;  hss 
botft  wantit\g  ouring  the  last  sixteen  yeara  to  chastise  ahe  insoicac^ 
to  poniAi  fhe  agaresaions,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Francci  bat  the 
miii  to  OpfKW  nee  witk  vigour    and  efleA*     To  contend  that  tfca 
other  Powers  of  Europe  bad  noit    ample  means  of  opj^tioa,  wotU 
be  tpgltOthelietohistoay,and  to  betray  afioosuminate  ignorant  of  tk 
tcMtt  alaai.a&itesouroesof  aiiedifettnli^oontiies.  Nay,  txtcmiv^  as  tte 

confiesn 


iflBmsts/ni  nstipollont  of  Francie  )M^e  mtqueitioiifU^r  beea,  SEiid  haia* 

Uedai  i&e  it$t  Qf  Europe  (Great  Bsijidti,  Rusata/  and  Sweddn  oniy  ex. 

q>ttd)  imdQubt»Uy  ii ;.  ttiUj  if  ijie  Aichdukt  CWles  had  the  ,absoliia 

conmaod  of  the.  Austrian  £mpue ;  if  #  Prince  of  eqqal  ability  and  sfitit 

wcfie  seated  on  the  Throoe  of  Pruaiia  &  if  the  policytcrf*  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  be  - 

adopted  by  the  JBritirii  Cabinet,  to  caU  forth  the.iesonrces  of  thcii'owQ 

coQntrjy  and  to  give  vigour  and  animation  to  her  aliies ;  and  if  oiie  spirit. 

aod  one  princi^  wece  to  annate  the  uDited  councils  of  the  whole  body  of 

ofponenu ;  the  usarper  would  not  only  bt  ilisa^inted  in  ^11  his  proje^a  of 

^tare  conquest ;  but  all  the  spoils  which  he  has  gained  by  his  past  d^se- 

jdationi  would  soon  be  wrested  from  his  grasp ;.  all  the  miishr<k>m.monEar. 

duet  which  his  tainted  breath  has  created  would  vanish  from  the^ight ; 

ndht  and  his  satellites  woiild  be  driven  back  to  the  only  soil  wni<;h 

cooU  have  engendered  themj  or  which  is  fit  to  ehdiire  their  presenoe* 

.  JQcfa  effeda  M»  if  produced  by  sueb  means.     But  we  are  not  weak  enqs^ 

to  iikiagine»  auer  what  we  have  recently  seeh^ .  that  the  means  of  produc* 

ifij;  them  will  be  exerted  by  any  of  the  p«irties  concerned.     Dismal,  thtte^ 

ii)fe,  is  the  prosneA  before  us ;  not  from  the  want  of  abilitj  to  tender  it 

xnoie  chearful ;  but  fioqi  the  absence  of  that  self^preserving  spirit,  with* 

OOt  which  the  vital  stream  becomes  stagnant,  life  itself  resembles  d^aikf 

and  power  i«  impotent.  We  can  descry  but  oi^aprobahk  event  that  caa change 

the  present  dreadful  state  of  public  affairs. 

Incontemplatingourdomestic  policy,  every  idea  is  absorbed  in  the  existing 

iiegotiation  for  peace  with  France.     The  Ministers  have  observed  a  la4u 

dsibie  secresy  respeding  its  progress;  though,  if  any  judgment  were  to  be 

formed  from  the  Speech  at  the  close  of  the4ate.  Session  of  Pariiameot,  littlfr 

hopes  are  t<»  be* entertained  of  its  favourable  issue.,    We  are  not,  however^ 

indioed,  (6  make  th^t  Speech  the  criterion;  of  our  judgment  on  this  ims* 

portant  event.     The  leiigth  to  which  the  negotiation  has  been  extended, 

cntainly  excites  our  astonishment ;  because  we  should  have  thought  that 

ihatwttt^Hamkmdingprincifies  to  be'previously  admitted  or  reje^ed  be« 

bi^  it  coiiiA  proceed ;  and  that  the  admission  or  ^jedion  of  .these  frint* 

ciples  could  require  very  little  time  indeed.    Are  we,  then,,  to  iiiftr  that 

these  principles  have  been  admitted,,  and  that,  the  existing  ,diieienoe 

between  the  oontnUiing  parties  relates  only  to  subordinate  prQvisions  ?  If 

there  be  grouAdtfor  such  an  inference^  the  language  of  the  Speech  is 

uuk^  9uta^cpmkiiU,    If,  On  the  ^ther  hand,  these  principles  hate  been 

tJG^ited,  tp  what  course  are  we  to  impute  the  continuance  "of  the  oego^ 

riatioB  ?  Thi^  ^uevrion  we  do  not  pretend  to  answer.    Xhe  dispositioo  of 

hU.  Fox  if  so  notoriously  pacific,  that  we  may  be  certain  no  elfort.of  i«i 

)iaa  been: spared  to  bring  the  treaty  to  what  if€  cooceivcf  td  beai^^y^ 

conclusion.     The  impediments  therefore  are  no. doubt  raised  by  fiuona^^ 

parte,  who  has  beeii  so  little  used  to  negotiate,  and  so  much  accustomed  to 

diStmte^  that  he  wlU  be  natarally  lofty  .in  his  language,  high'in  hil  termSi^ 

and  obetinate  in  his  resolutions.     With  the  ref^titUdon  of  Hanger,  and 

tke  forereignty  olMaltay  and  of  the  Capey  Mr.  Fox  would  p^bably  be^- 

satss&ed;^  ais  £ir  as  the  interests  of' this  country  and  df  ics  Sovereign  arc^ 

cxdosiveiyt  concerned.^  3ut  having  i^cently  pledged  himself  to  preserve 

her  hommrs  also,  the  difficulty  has  probably  arisen  from  hi^  endeavour  td 

redeem  that  pledge,  by  insisting  on  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  King  of 

N^lfei«     Attonaparte  will  not  easiljr  give  up  that  poin^,  ^ich  would  at. 

ooc^ 
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once  #fiund  his  Tahily,  and  interfere  witli  his  plan  6f  Unfver^f  em(>ire.  ,tt 
would  be  foliy  however  to  sficulau  upon  an  event  w&ich/'th6tigH  tihir  viktS. 
wUy  involye^  in  obscority;  a  ,very  ikott  tiihe  w!H  siiifice  to'eldddailr'; 
■aeanwhile  fiuonaparte^has  gained  one  material  obje^  by  this  negotiatlbo'; 
in  the.aAoal  cessationof  all  hostile  measnrea  on  oirr  part.  Moit  thaii'oifc 
ialf  of  the  usual  period  of  a  campaign  has  been  sufit^M  to  elapse  withbfft 
a  single  efl^rt  to  harass  our  enemy,  although  supplied,  large  beyond  all 
example,  have  been  granted  by  Parliament  -Cm:  the  support  of  the  <u;ffr/ 
From  a  Cabinet^  of  which  Lord  Grbnvi,lle  is  the  reputedi  head,  aid 
Mr.  ^WrNDHAM  a  leading  Member,  we  expeAed,  we  confess,  more  aftr- 
v-ity  and  gieater  vigour;  and  indeedj  the  language  of  the  present  Mins- 
ters, immediately'befoite  they  came  into  poWer," was  well  calculated  tb 
inspire  a  high  idea  of  the  prOmptitude-and  spirit  of  their  measures;  wfe 
possessed  of  ability  to  give  them  efieft.  •  The/fj/  expedition  has  not  left 
our  pons ;  and,-  though  absolute  inasters  of  tl^  oeean^  Jerome  Buonaparte 
has  been  suffered  to  reach  Martinique  in  safety,  there  bfeing  nofdrceto 
cope  with  him  in  any  of  our  islands  ;  a  single  ship  of  the  line  we  beliere, 
having  been  left  to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Martinique,  in  which  a  slrip 
of  superior  force  had  already  taken  refuge.  True,  indeed,  that  squadnms 
had  been  dispatched  to  intercept  him  in  di^^vent  dire^ions ;  but,  did  it 
never  occur  to  the  Lords  of  our  Admiralty,  that-  the  West  Indies /might  }/t 
the  place  of  his  ultimate  destination  ?  Possibly,  Sir  John  Waritn  may  tet 
been  direAed  to  look  for  him  there ;  but- from  the  time  when  that  gallant 
officer  was'  off  Maderia,  we  suspeA  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  sent  too 
latej  and  that  Jerome  Buonaparte  had  so  completely  the  start  of  him,  as 
to  have  ample  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  superiority  among  the  shipping 
in  our  islands,  which,  at  that  season,  must  have  been  crowded  with 
vessels,  laded  and  lading.  Is  this  the  vigilance  of  Earl  Saint  Vincettt* 
Whatman  admirable  contrast  does  it  afford  with  the  i/raff it ff^  of  Lor^ 

BarhamS 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  though  an  objeft  of  general  expe^lation^ 
willdepend  entirely  on  the  issue  of  the  present  negotiation.  Should  it  terminate 
in  peace,  Parliament  will  certainly  be.  dissolved ;  but  should  it  prove  froit- 
less,  no  dissolution  will  take  place.  The  Ministers  have  had  a  sufficient 
majority  to  carry  all  their  measures  through  both  Houses ;  for  these  mea- 
sures therefore  they  are  solely  responsible ;  and  to^ome  of  them  vist  responl 
>8ibility  incfced  attaches.  The  history  of  this  Parliament,  whieh  cannot 
be  written  till  after  its  dissolution,  will  form  an  intertsiikg;*  if  not  an 
instru3i*vey  lesson.  There  are  some  features  in  it,  in  the  delineation  of 
which  the  pen  of  a  master  would  be  usefully  employed.  We  are  note^al 
tp  theatteropt;  and,  if  we  were,  we  should  not  dare  to  make  it! 

Juij  26tb,  1806.  .     -  •.  ...; 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

The  fVorks  of  Sallust ;  to  which  are  prefixed^  Two  Essays  on  the  Life^ 
Literary  Charailers^  and  fVritlngs  of  the  Historian ;  with  Notes 
Historical^  Biographical  and  Critical,     By  Henry  Steuart,  LL.  D. 

'  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Aniiqnaf  ies,  of 
Edinburgh.  In  2  vols.  410.  Pp.  1305.  4I.  I2s.  Biildwins, 
1806. 

JT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  no  department  of  literature  has 
the  British  nation  more  excelled^  than  in  the  translation  of  the  poets 
ot  classical  antiquity  ;  whilst,  in  prose  translation,-  we  must,  with  a 
very  few' exceptions,  yield  ihe  palm  of  excellence  to  the  learned  na- 
tions of  the  Continent.  We  are  not  very  willing  to  admit  this  remark 
to  be  just.  That  we  have  generally  far  surpassed  our  rivals,  in  poetical 
^translation,  is  undbubtedly  true,  though  the /Italians  can  likewise  boast  of 
some  poetical  versions  highly  ci-editable  to  their  taste  and  genius ;  but 
have  we- indeed  fallen  short  of  the  Germans  and  French  in  our  versions 
of  the  prqse  vvriters  of  antiquity  ?  Before  this  questioti  be  confidently 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  with 
a  few  of  the  most  masterly  versions  of  the  works  of  .the  ancients  into 
French  and  German,  that  an  English  scholar  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  himself  acquainted;'  and  a  /ew  such  version^  we  have 
ourselves,  which  are  confessedly  of  the  highest  excellence. 
But  admitting  the  fad  to  be  as  it  is  usually  stated,  we  chink  it  miiy 
Ko.  xcvui,  VOL,  xxiv.  Z  bc 
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be  accounted  foff  on  principles  far  Trom  discreditable  to  die  taste  and 
lesiming  of  our  countrymen.  An  English  scholar  scorns  to  read  the 
works  of  a  Greek  or  Komaa  historian  or  orator  in  a  translation ;  and- 
readers  who  are  not  scholars  take  little  interest  in  the.  perusal  of  such 
works  in  any  dress.  We  have  in  our  language  histories  of  Rone  and 
of  Greece  su^cient  to  gratify  general  curiosity ;  whilst  the  audiences 
which  were  addressed  by  Tully  and  Demosthenes  were  so  different 
from  a  British  senate,  that  their  orations  translated  into  English  would 
be  read  with  great  indifierence  by  many,  who  have  listenra  with  rap- 
ture to  the  living  oratory  of  a  Pitt,  a  Burke,  or  an  Er^kine. 

Let  not  the  reader  infer  from  this,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  scholar 
employs  his  time  to  little  purpose,  who  spends  months  and  years 
in  translating  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  Such 
time  is  spent  to  the,  best  of  purposes,  especially  if  (he  author  transbted 
be  likewise  illustrated  by  a  commentary  and  notes. 

That  our  language  is  a  noble  one  is  confessed  by  foreigners,  as  well 
as  gloried  ih  by  natives ;  that,  with  some  short  retrograde  intervals,  it  has 
been  gradually  improving  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  must  be  ad« 
tmtteid  by  ev^y  man  of  taste  who  has  traced  its  progress ;  and  that  its 
improvements  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  classical  writingsoC 
antiquity,  is  univei-sally  known.  Without  attempting  to  defend  die 
use  of  all  the  sesquipedalia  verba  employed  by  Johnson,  we  may  bi 
allowed  to  say,  that  he  added  something  to  the  copiousness  and  vigour 
of  the  language  ;  /whilst  he  introduced  into  it  a  grammatical  correS- 
ness,  to  which  litt;le  attention  liad  formerly  been  paid  even  by  the{ 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Johnson  and  his  followers  too' 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  their  models,  and  stead 
j|y  resisted  the  introduAion  of  useless  words  and  phrases  from  th 
ieebler  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Hence  the  harmony  and  stren^ 
of  their  periods ;  and  hence  too,  perhaps,  the  juster  arrangemeot 
their  wfiole  compositions. 

Of  late,  however,  we  have  been  threatened  with  inundations 
words  and  pj;)rases,  and,  which  is  infinitely  more  to  be  regretted, 
wild,  extravagant,  and  unnatural  notions,  from  France  and  German; 
which,  if  a  check  be  not  speedily  put  to  thenn  must  gradually  o 
nipt  the  language,  pervert  the  taste,  and  deprave  the  principles 
Englishmen.  Such  ruinous  consequences  can  be  prevented  only 
direding  th6  attention  of  our  writers  to  those  sources  of  good  taste 
genuine  nature,  which. are  to  be  Found  in  the  classical  wbrks 
Greece  and  Rome;  but  to  read  those  works  with  any  advantage 
the  original  languages,  would  be  a  task  to  which  the  enodition  of 
of  our  most  popular  writers  is  not  equal ;  and  if  they  read  them  not' 
in  translations,  they  cannot  read  them  at  aH.  This  therefore  shooU 
certainly  be  put  in  their  power.  They  peruse,  with  avidity,  Englisii 
versions  of  German  novels  and  tragedies,  and  of  French  systems  of 
^tmfiious  philosophy ;  makmg  the  former  their  models  of  taste  in  com- 
position, and  deriviogirom  the  latter  the  religious  and  political  prin- 

€i|des  wluch  they  afterwards  tnculcaco  on  (he  British  publio.    By  tbe 

porasal 


fcntsftt  «f  aft  itog^nt  tfABslatfon  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  ai^thor  who  has 

stood  the  tM  of  ages,  they  might  be  allured  from  this  |>ernicious  course 

<yf  stody,  iilduc^  to  cultivate  classical  literature,  and  thus  to  form  their 

own  taste  on  the  chaste  models  of  antiquity.     The  natural  conse- 

qtreoces  of  this  would  be,  that  their  own  publications,  if  less  numerous 

tbatt  they  are  at  present,  would  be  much  more  valuable ;  and  then  the 

national  taste,  instead  of  being  depraved  by  foreign  imitation,  wouTd 

proceed  in  that  course  of  gradual  improvement  into  which.it  had  been 

led  by  Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Atterbury,  and  Pope,  in  the  reign  of 

Queen  Anne;  and  far  advanced  by  JohQson,  Robertson  thehistpriaUf 

aod  many  other  writers  of  deserved  celebrity,  in  the  present  reign.     . 

On  this  account  therefore,    as  well  as  others,   we  consider  the 

English  Republic  of  Letters  as  much  indebted  to  the  learned  Is^ 

bours  of  such  scholars  as  Melmoth,  Murphy  and  fieloe,  who  havje  .  j 

given  us  translations^of  ancient  glassies  in  prose  at  once  faithful  and^ 

elegant,  and  such  as  an  Englishman  of  taste  may  read  with  pleasure; 

and  we  have  now  to  add  to  the  number  of  such  translators  the  author 

of  the  work  before  us.     If  the  attention  of  the  direftofs  of  the  public 

taste  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  frivolous  and  immoral  productions  of 

the  German  and  French  press,  it  must  be  by  supplying  them  with 

something  more  worthy  of  their  attention. 

In  the  selection  of  the  author  which  he  has  chosen  to  translate,.  Di:* 
Steuart  has  been  eminently  happy.  Sallust  is  an  historian  of  peculiajT 
aod  distinguished  merit ;  whilst  the  great  events  of  Cataline's  conspi- 
racy, and  the  Jugunhine  war,  furnish  a  judicious  translator  with  th« 
means  of  illascrating  his  author,  by  refle&ions  that  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosom  of  every  scholar.  Of  these  means  Dr.  Steuart  hats 
to  amply  availed  himsdf,  that  he  seems  to  think  some  apology  neoce^ 
s^ry  for  the  length  to  which  be  has  extended  the  preliminary  essays 
and  notes. 


*•  In  delivering  (says  hej  to  the  public  two  bulky  volumes,  in  which 
tbe  disproportionate  quantity  o(  transLted  to  oripnal m2Ltltx  is  conspicuous^ 
•nd  yet  bearing  for  their  title  The  Works  op  Sallust,  some  pjpefatory 
ex]^hatlon  appears  to  be  requisite.  From  the  ambition  of  adding  to  our 
literftture,  it  was  my  design  to  render  the  writings  of  this  great  historian 
•n  Epglislt  beolu — ^With  the  view,  therefore,  of  giving  greater  value  td 
<|ke  jmblication^  and  rendering  it  worthy,  in  some  sort,  of  the  respe6lable 
ttttoe  (which)  it  bears,  I  thought  of  prefixing  to  it  an-essay,  somewhat 
sksiJar  to  thAf  wbicii  Mr*  Murphy  has  prefixed  to  his  Tacitus,  on  the 
Kfe  and  {eidiis  of  that  writer.  Like  him,  1  intended  to  accoinpany 
th^  text  onlf  of  the  author,  with  notes  historical  and  critical ;  and 
one  moderate  volume,  I  hoped,  might  comprise  the  whole.  The  interest. 
ing  natoire  however  of  the  period  in  which  Sallust  flourished,  the  cele. 
krated  names,  and  the  memorable  occurrences,  conneded  with  the  trans^ 
actions  of  h|s  lile,  obliged  me  to  take  a  wider  range.  A  second  essay,  iis 
Mer  to  exatnine  his  literary  charadler,  was  then  undertaken ;  copious  ootes 
were  added  to  both  ;  until  the  whole  insensibly  grow  to  a  size,  sufficient 
to  fill  an  entire  volume,  without  any  aid  from  the  translated  maiter,  ex« 

~   Z  2  ceptisjj 
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oipiipg  that  of  the  polUiaU  letters  to  CaMat.  *  Another  v6\vtotf^t<Q\mg^ 
became  necetsarv,  conuini%the  two. historical  pieces  of  the  aqtbqr, 

^'  Thusj  the  work  has  a  twofold  obje&;  fifst  to  endeavoifr  to  add  to 
the  small  number  of  our  versions  of  the  prose  classics^  which  an  Englislu 
man  of  taste  can  read  with  satisfaction  ;  and,  secondly j^  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  civil,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  literary  history  of  the  Julian 
and  Augustan  ages."  (Preface). 

It  is  the  business  of  critics  to  inquire  whether  these  two  obje& 
have  been  obtained;  and  with  this  view  we  shal4  devote  the  present 
article  to  the  preliminary  volume;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
/merits  of  Dr.  S.  as  a  translator  in  a  succeeding  Number.  Our  present 
inquiry  cannot  be  more^roperly  introduced,  than  by  the  account  which 
the  author  himself  gives  of  the  two  essays,  and  of  the  notes  subjoined 
to  them.  ; '     f 

*'  There  are  few  literary  charaflers,  (as  he  justly  observes),  cqucemijij 
which  any  account  has  been  preserved,  more  interesting  than  that  of  Sal- 
lust  ;  althoygh,  perhaps,  it  has  never  been  fairly  appreciated.  In  deli- 
neating characters,  there  are  two  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by 
biographers.  By  the  one,  they  detail  the  a<fiions,  the  sentiments,  tbc 
circumstances  of  an  individual,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  us  a  clear 
idea  of  his  genius  and  charafter.  By  the  other,  taking  the  individoal 
only  as  a  principle  of  unity,  to  conneft  the  different  parts  of  their  work, 
*as  Achilles  is  introduced  by  Homer  into  the  Iliad,  they  render  him  at  all 
"times  subservient  to  that  capital  object*.  The  former  species  of  compo- 
«ition  is  best  calculated  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  causey  whick 
guide,  and  the  consequences  that  follow,  the.  anions  of  mankind.  The 
latter  presents  to  us  their  Situation,  rather  than  their  chara^er.  It  blends 
•the  figure  of  the  nominal  hero  of  the  piece  with  various  others,  whick. 
compose  it ;  and  ai though  the  eifedt,  upon  the  whole> .  may  be  pleasing  or 
ih^trudivcy  his  peculiar  features  are  considerably  less  prominent.  Iti$ 
conformably  to  the  first  method,  that  the  following  essays  are  drawn  up. 
The  potes  partake  rather* of  the  last  mentioned  principle, 

**'  In  order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  critical  biography,  on.tjieonc 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  vafiety,  I  have  chosen 
the  form  of  a  text  with  notes.  In.  the  text,  it  is  attjempted  tp  convey  a 
general  view  of  the  objects  professed  by  the  egsa)'^^  Th^n^tes  are  re- 
served ifor  authorities,  illustrations,  controversy,  and  occasional  criticisou 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  neither  tinie  nor  inclination-for  elaborate  iflr 
quiry,  will  run  no  risk  of  being  fatigued  with-  the  length»of  the  essays; 
while  the  student  who  seeks  for  more  accurate  investigation,  will. find  the 
notes,  of  the  two,  to  comprise  the,  more  important  portion  of  the- matter; 


•  « 

*  This  is  certainly  not  done  by  Homer.  Achilles  is  so  far  from  being 
rendered,  subservient  to  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  all  the  events  ^ftl* 
Trojan  war  recorded  in  the  Iliad  are  rendered  subservient  to  him.  The/ 
are^ealculated  to  display  his  inuneiise  superiority  over  every  other  hero  of 
Gxeece. — ^Rev.  >\,       -  ' 


'  •  ''  Steoart* J '  Satiust.  ^     '  ^i 

nor  Will  the  mosif  disultbrj^V  it  is  apprehended,  ^complain  of  riaf  rowness, ' 
fe  t\^  fanlge  which  they  have  tialken.     Moreovef,  they  exhibit  that  sort 
6f  iiteraiy\gossifnigi  s<y  to  speak,  which,  in  the  present  day,  may  make 
tiiem  be  received   ift^ith   indulgence,    and  tend  to  lessen  tlie  severity  of 
criticism,"    (Preface).        •   • 

This  is  a  very  faithful  fccount  of  vihat  th^  reader  will  meet  with 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  splendid  publication.     Of  the  two  essays, 
that  which 'details  the  principal  everlts  of  the  life  of  the  historian,  takes 
thelead;  ^nd  Dr.  Steuart  enters  with  al)  the  z^al  of  a  partizan  into  a* 
vindication  of 'th«  character  of  Sallust,  from  whar  he  considers  as  the 
unfounded  calurnnics  of  Le  Clerc  and  otlicrs.     We  are  not  ill-pleased 
with  thi$  zeal ;  for  though  a  reader  mny  sometimes  be  tempted  to. 
smile  at  the  warmth  with  which  he  apologizes  for  the  condu£t  of  a 
man  ia  whona  we  have  no  natio4ial  inierost,  and  who  has  been  d<^a4' 
Qe^ir  two  thousand  years  ;  yet  is  itceitain,  that  the  author  who  appears 
not  inteiescjsd  in  the  cause  which  J:!^  undertakes  to  defend,  will  never 
ioterest  his  readers  in  that  cause;     Dr.  S.  however,  is  far  from  at* 
tempting  to  ^*  white-wash"  Sallust,  or  to  exhibit  his  charadler  as  spot- 
less,    He^admirs'that  he  had  many  failings;  that  he  was  an  elegant 
sensuaiht  and  a  r^xpacims  g9vernor%  and  that  his  avSttons  were  too  often 
at  variance  with  his  precepts;  but  he  contends,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, that  his.  faults  have  been  aggravated  as  well  by  ancient  3S  by  mo- 
dern biographers. 

"It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  condudl  of  Sallust  laid  him  suf- 
ficiently open  to  the  shafts  of  calumny.     As  a  model  of  correct  manners  he 
never  can  be  held  up  ;  and  truth  probably  may  lie  between  the  exaggerat- 
ed abuse  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ardent  partiality  of  his  friends.     It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  a  remote  period,  to  colled,  with  certainty, 
minute  circumstances  concerning  the  lives  of  individuals.     When,  in  such 
a  period,  many  different  persons,  of  the  same  name  are  found,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  to  exist  together,  considerable  perplexity  must  result  to 
the  bioprapher,  as  well  as  the  historian.     Whether  the  transadions  of 
such  men  be    misrepresented   by  design,    gonfounded   by    ignorance,   or 
mingled  by  accident,   the  consequences  are  the  same.     They  never  fail  to 
a^rd  sotn^  plausible  foundation  for  almost  any  superstructure,  that  fancy 
or  ignorance  may  cjiuse  to  exert  upon  it.     It  is  a  circumstance  to  which 
t}^  biographers  of  our  author  have  hitherto  paid  little  attenrion,  that  the- 
name  of  Sallust  was  pretty  common  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public.     Fi'vey  if  not  six  different  Sallusts,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  alone ; 
and  there  probably  were  many  others,  of  whom  nothing  ha6  been  trans- 
mitted.     As  it  is  certain,   therefore,   that  the  historian  has,  more  than 
once,   been  mistaken  for  some  of  these,  so  it  is  probable  he  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  been  confounded  with  others."    (Vol.  i.  p.  i6). 

Our  author  produces  very  satisfa£lory  proof,  that  Sallust  the  histo- 
rian was,  even  by  Varro,  accused  of  one  shameful  intrigue  in  which 
he  could  not  have  been  engaged  ;  ^nd  as  dicre  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  a  writer  as  Yarro  was  capable  ^of  wilful  and  deliberate  ca- 
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Junm]r»  the  £air  in&reiK^e  is,  that  the  histocUn  wa»  cootbu&ddl  wuh 
some  otlier  man  of  tlie  same  name.  But  When  the  ^ate  of  parties  at 
the  time  is  duly  considered,  together  with  the  ^uachipent  of  Sall^st  to 
the  interests  of  Caesar ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  p^tricianSt 
and  his  violent  enmity  to  Cicero,  it  is  not  improbahle  that  he  wasoftea 
wtlfuiiy  confounded  with  others  of  the  same  name,  apd  loaded  with  the 
in&my  of  crimes  which  they  had  committed. 

**  The  faft  seems  to  be,  that  bqth  the  ancient  scholiasts,  and  the  bio. 
graphers  of  our  author,  having  once  discovered  that  he  was  not  striftly 
moral,  thought  it  impossible  to  represent  him  as  sufficiently  vjcious.  Every 
s|llegation,  whether  true  or  false,  every  scandalous  rep<jrt,  or  unhappy 
anecdote,  with  which  the  ^general  name  of  Sal  lust  had  in  anywise  beoi 
^nne^ed,  was,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  fixed  upon  the  historian. 
•  Thus,  crimes  in  far  greater  numbers  have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  than 
any  single  individual,    in  that -age,   either  did,   or  coold  comipit:  an 
anxiety  to  calumniate  has  overshot  its  obje^;  and  the  load  of  accusation 
hsA  fallen  to  the  ground,  at  once  refbted  by  its  own  absurdity.     Yet  sip- 
posing  his  enemks  had  pointed  their  attack  against  him  with  less  Firakoee, 
and,  consequently,  with  greater  efPed ;  su^^sing,  also,  that  no  posttin 
fvidence  had  been  brought  to  countera^  the  malignity  of  a  I^  ClMrc,  and 
f he  incorrectness  and  the  prejudices  pf  a  Meisner;  still  thereiiafonn 
pf  internal,  as  well  as  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  fa^s  themselves,  thit 
pr6bably,  with  the  candid,  would  suffice  for  his  vin4icatiQn  from  the  charge 
of  grovelling  sensuality. 

**  As  vice  and,  virtue  are  qualities  diametrically  opposite  in  their  na. 
ture,  we  may  assert,  that  the  existence  of  the  oiie,  in  any  remarkaUe 
degree,  nece^isarily  implies  the  absence  of  the  other.  Great  intelkdnal 
culture,  and  great  intelledlual  debasement,  have  a  close  analogy  to  thou 
qualities,  and  are  often  their  respedllve  concomitants :  accordingly  it  may 
be  believed,  that  the  former  can  no  more  coalesce  with  gross  excesses  of 
vice,  than  the  latter  can  have  place  amidst  high  sentiments  of  virtue.  If 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  cjf  course,  that  the  evidence  which  would  |t. 
tribute  to  Sallust  almost  -every  crime  that  can  disfigure  and  degrade  hu. 
man  nature,  must,  even  at  first  sight,  appear  suspicitjrus ;  and  it  will  be 
•till  more  invalidated,  when  we  reflet,  that  he,  who  found  leisure  mly  for 
so  great  and  continued  mental  efiforts,  could  not  probably  be  sank  in  tlie 
lowest  depths  of  profligacy."    (P.  i8). 

That  Sallust  was  not  that^rw^  sensualist  which  he  h«s  been  very  gen^ 
tally  said  to  have  been,  our  author  has  proved  to  our  complete  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  of  this  last  quoted  argument  we  cannot  admit  tiie  force.  It  is 
/indeed  so  pleasing  to  suppose  that  great  intelle£liial  culture  is  never 
conabined  with  grovelling  vice,  that  we  are  sorry  that  the  supposition 
is  contradl£led'  by  experience ;  but  such  is  unquestionably  the  case* 
The  great  Di£tator  possessed  a  mind  highly  cultivated;  and  yet  he  w^ 
guilty  of  many  of  the  vices  which  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Sallust.  Our  author's  countryman,  Buchanan,  affords  a  notorious  in- 
stanceof  great  intelle£lual  culture  combined  with  almost  every  vice 
which  could  disgrace  humanity  ;  and  another  instance  equally  notori« 
Otts  may  be  found  in  the  Minister  of  a  great  naiioD,  whose  cultivated 
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Oileots  have  liedn  jtfie  curse  of  Europe.  To  ncitber  of  these  (wo  men 
vili  die  apology  apply,  which  our  author,  in  the  follow ipg  beautiftd 
paragraph,  waken  for  the  moral  obliquities  of  his  favourite  historian. 

'<  The  timesk  in  which  Sallust  lived  were  most  unpropitioas  to  the  maiu 
nen ;  and  candour  will  bear  in  mind  how  large  an  allowance,  on  the  score 
of  morals,  mast  be  granted  to  the  condition  of  the  Pagan  ,world*  The 
light  of  that  sablime  and  pure  religion,  which  has  been  so  fully  dispensed 
to  us,  was  refused  to  the  most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Th^ 
best  and  wisest  of  their  philosophers  continually  bewildered  themselves  in 
the  maze  of  metaphysics,  in  airy  subtleties,  in  visions  of  abstradl  an4 
Useless  speculation  ;  ^and  ethics,  though  studied  as  a  science,  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  a  rule  of  manners,  and  had  little  influence  beyond  the  schools* 
In  this  sober  view,  perhaps,  if  we  do  not  approve,  we  may  the  lesi 
rigidly  scan  the  condu^  of  Sallust.     We  may  make  due  abatement  for 

rraoce  and  error,   without  becoming  the  apologists  of  licentiousnes(B  jOt 
^  .  avity."  (P.  76). 

In  the  various  notes  on  this  £ssay,  the"  reader  will  find  the  au^ 
tbor's  opinions  generally  confirmed  by  high  authorities  ;  he  will  fin4 
likewise  a  full  account  of  the  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  Ri^h^ 
he,  as  well  as  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  parties,  whose  violefH:a 
against  each  other  pioduced  the  despotism  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Caesars.  But  we  hasten  to  the  second  Essay,  in  which  Mr* 
Steuart  treats  pf  the  literary  character  and  writings  of  Sallust. 

In  this  beautiful  Essay  the  author  takes  a  wide  range.  He  begins 
with  some  observations  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Latin  kin* 
gnage ;  and  in  his  notes  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  celebrated  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  treated  on  tbd 
same  subject.  He  accounts,  in  a  very  satisfaftory  manner,,  for  the 
total  negledl  of  elegant  literature  ant  the  fine  arts,  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Roman  Republic  ;  and  bestows  due  applause  on  those 
great  men,  who,  on  the  conquest  of  Greece,  introduced  into  Rome 
something  of  that  taste  which  had  long  adorned  Athens  and  Corinth. 
In  Rome,  as  every  where  else,  poetry  made  a  more  rapid  progress 
than  prose  composition ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  ora* 
tory  was  undoubtedly  cukivated  as  thef  road  to  power  and  influence, 
long  before  any  man  of  talents  thought  of  devoting  his  time  to  the 
composition  of  history.  Annals  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Repub* 
lie  had,  indeed,  been  regularly  kept  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the  Poth" 
tifai  A^aximus ;  and  attempts  had,  at  various  times,  been  made  to 
abridge  those  annals,  and  reduce  them  into  some  form  ;  but,  accord- 
mg  to  our  author,  Sallust  is  the  first  of  the  Roman  writers  who  is 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  an  historian^  as  that  word  is  now  un« 
derstood.  He  regrets  that  Cicero,  as  he  seems  to  have  intended,  did 
aot  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  ;  ^'  but  unhappily  both 
for  himself  and  for  posterity,  his  political  ambition  was  always  able  to 
prevail  over  his  thirst  for  literary  fame." 

We  must  cosfess  that  we  feci  not  this  regret«    The  talents  and  tem- 
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per  of.  Cicero  appear  not  to  us.  to  have  bieen  such  as  fit^d  him  to  it' 
xel>  either  as  a  poet  or  as  aA  .historian  ;  and  he  probably  wrote  on 
those  subjects  which  he  >vas  best  qualified  to  discuss^  in  a  manner  at 
once  creditable  to  himself,  and  instru6live  tq  posterity.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  of  Roman  orators;  but  it  is  to  ns  more  than  doubtful 
"whether,  as  an  historian,  he  would  have  equalled  either  Sallusi  or 

Of  the  merits  of  Sallust  in  this  department  of  literature,  our  au- 
thor has  a  very  higli,  and,  in  general,  a  very  just  opinion.  An 
fxomator  rerum  (says  he)  was  the  hi'ghest  idea  which  Cicero,  bad 
formed  of  the  historic  charafler ;  but  the  genius  of  Sallust  prompted 
hifxi  to  penetrate  the  hfuman  heart,  and  to  explore,*  in  its  recesses,  the 
true  €pring^  that  aduate  the  conduA  of  men. 

**  With  these  views  he  was  the  first  historian  who  enriched  his  compo. 
sitions  with  a  regular  delineation  of  chara^er.  By  pourtraying  theaftors 
4ipbn  the  stage  of  public  business,  he  fairly  introduced  them  to  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  the  reader,  who  was  thence  enabled  to  compare  their  con. 
duft  with  their  motives,  and  to  weigh  their  interest  against  their  pas- 
'sions.  He  was  the  first  also,  who  employed  the  colours  of  eloquence  in 
ertfotcing  moral  lessons  ;  he  knew  with  judgment  to  suspend  his  narrative, 
to  make  room  for  political  refle<ftions,  or  for  moral  speculation  -,  steering 
equally  clear,  in  this  useful  design,  of  the  boundless  digressions  of  Poly- 
bias,  and  the  unvarying  narrative  introduced  (employed)  by  his  predeces- 
sors. To  the  ancient  division  of  history  into  two  parts,  the  narrative 
and  the  speeches^  two  more  were  now  added  by  our  author,  namely,  the 
rcfledions  and  the  characters  ;  thereby  rendering  the  composition  as  perfed 
and  interesting,  as  was  consistent  with  the  then  condition  of  political  ex- 
perience, and  the  limited  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  new  diredion  given  to  the  art  by  Sallust,  in  progress 
of  time  suggested  the  idea  of  improving  it  on  more  enlarged  principles, 
and  has  entitled  him  to  veneration,  as  the  father  of  philosophic 
HISTORY."    (P.  238). 

In  these  opinions  our  author  concurs  with  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
jfuUus  Lipsius,  two  critics  whose  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  will  not  be  called  in  question.  Jn  opposition  to  Gibbon 
he  proves  likewise,  in  a  long  and  learned  note,  that  Sallust^  and  not 
Tacitus^  was  x\it  first  who  thought  of  applying  "  the  science  of  phi- 
losophy, to  the  study  of  fa£ls ;"  and,  in  opposition  to  Professor  Hill 
of  Edinburgh,  tl)at  the  latter  of  these  historians  formed  his  style  on 
the  model  of  the  former ;  whilst  he  candidly  allpws  that  both  were 
imitators  o^  Thucydides  ami  Demosthenes.  That  the  style  of  Sallust 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Tacitus,  no  man  oi  taste  will  deny  ;  and 
Dr.  Steuart,  with  all  his  natural  partiality,  dots  riot  say  that  ihtpent' 
tration  of  his  favourite  author  was  equally  keen,  or  his  reflexions 
equally  profound  with  those  of  his  imitator.  He  only .  contends,  that' 
the  former  Ivad  the  merit  of  introducing  into  historical  composition, 
those  improvements  from  which  the  latter  derives  much,  of  his  cele- 
brity ;  and  what  he  contends  tor  on  this  topic,  he  establishes  by  argu* 
Tpents  that  are*  unanswerably, 

Dr. 


•Dr.  S.  enters '  into  an  elaborate'  controversy  with  Le  Clerc  ainl 
ixbers,  on  the  Chmtwlogy  of  the  works  of  Sallust ;  and  seems  to  have 
proved  completely  that  both  the  histories,  which  have  come  dawn  t6 
•w^  were  composed  after  theaiichor^s  final  retirement  from  pubiicl^fe^ 
in  die  year  of  the^ciry  708.  He  then  proceeds  to  ascertain  his  pecu- 
liar merits' as  an  historian* 

"  In  considering  historical  composition  {says  he)  it  as  obvious  that  it 
admits  of  two  divisions — the  matter  and  the  style.  Matter,  as  inclusive 
of  ideas,  is* by  far  the  more  important.  Style  is  but  the  dress  in  li^hich 
ideas  and  images  are  clothed.  The  j^roperties  that  chiefly  should  djstin*. 
guish  the  matter  (in  as  far  as  regards  the  compositions  of  the  ancient  bis* 
toriat»s),  appear  to  be  these;  first,  truth  and  impartiality ;  secondly,  lo. 
minous  arrangement ;  and  thirdly;  such  a  tendency,  or  scope,  as  while 
it  enforces  the  precepts  of  morality,  Jt  adds  to  the  lessons  of  expericme. 
T}ie  properties  of  style  seem  also  to  be  reducible  under  three  heads  :  first* 
perspicuity  ;  secondly,  brevity  and  force  ;  and  tbirdly«  just  and  .appfOu 
priate  ornament."    (P.  25i)» 

Oar  author  examines  the  Writings  of  Sallust  by  these  criteria  ;  and 

employs  much  sound  criticism  to  prove  that  he  stands  in  the  first  rank 

M)ong  the  historians  of  antiquity.     In  the  course  of  this  dis<f&isittoil 

he  labours  to  sink  Livy,  by  attributing  to  him  obscurity  in  one  pr  two 

passages,  which  to  us  appear  su£Bciently  perspicuous  ;  and,  to  our 

surprise,  he  affirms  that  Caesar  could  not  have  excelled  as  an  histo* 

rian  I     The  man  who  could  write  such  a  work  as  The  CommentaruSf 

L  amidst  the  din  of  war^  and  the  projedls  of  ambition,  and  could  can^ 

listening  senates  captive  by  the  charms  of  his  oratory,  even  wJica 

opposed  by  the  patriotic  virtue  of  Cato,  anc]  the  eloquence  of  Tully, 

was  surely  capable,  had  he,  like   Sallust,  retired  from   the  bustle  of 

public  life,  of'  writing  a  history  equal  to  any  thing  whicii  Greece  or 

Rome  ever  produced.     It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  conceive  any  emi* 

Qence  in  literature,  of  which  such  a  mind  as  the  Didatoi's  was  not 

capable.  .  .  '^ 

In  the  course  of  the  same,  disquisition  Mr.  Steuart,  notwithstand-* 
ing  his  partiality,  passes  on  his  favourite  historian  one  censure,  much 
severer,  in  our  opinion,  than  was  called  for  by  the  offence. 

*'  Whether  it  was  that  the  excessive  vanity  of  Cicero  himself,  whicli 
too  often  excited  the  derision  of  his  enemits,  and  the  regret  and  disgust 
of  his  friends,  was  offensive  to  our  author,  and  that  he  wished  to  mortify 
it ;  or  whether,  by  referring,  as  he  expressly  does,  for  a  fuller  account 
to  Cicero's  Orations,  which  were  in  every  body's  hands,  he  thought  he 
had  discharged  his  duty  to  the  public,  it  is  impossible' to  determine  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  epithets  of  Homo  egre^ivs,  and  optumus  Consul,  are 
bat  poor  commendations  of  the  man,  whose  exertions  (during  the  pro- 
gress of  Cataline's  conspiracy)  had  saved  the  Commonwealth.  T/^, 
which  has  veiled  the  weaknesses,  and,  of  course,  magnified  the  virtues 
of  the  greatest  philosopher,  orator,  and  critic,  that  Rome  ever  produced, 
can  suggest'no  apology  for  Sallust's  condud.  It  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  triumph  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  as  well  as  an  indelible  blemish  in* 
A&e  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  composition."    (P.  256}, 
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In  tbis  conclulibn  we  cannot  acquiesce.  It  is  ilo  tndkatoQ  ef  a 
vindi&ive  spirit  in  Sallust^  that  he  did  nek  write  an  elaboraip  panegyric 
€D  the  virtues  of  a  man^'  whose  vanity  was  such  as  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  panegyric  which  did  not  transgress  the  limits  of  trttth.«w 
Cicero  was  perpetually  boasting  of  his  own  merrta,  and^  on  one  acc»* 
sk>nV  went  even  so  far  as  to  request  a  grave  historian  to  praise  his  coop 
4uid  during  the  progress  of  Caraline's  conspiracy,  flusculum  etiam  fmn, 
€9Hcidtt  Veritas.  The  consequence  was,  that  brutus,  who  had  never 
'\cca  bis  enemy,  spoke  of  that  condu£l  in  terms  of  approbation,  at 
\c»ii  as  cold,  as  those  which  were  employed  by  Sallust.  Human  nsh 
ture  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  we  have  known  men  wbo^ 
having  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the  republic  of  tetters,  became  le 
intoxiGated  with  vanity,  as  to  place  themselves  in  the  fore^ground  of 
fnicry  ptfture  which  they  had  occasion  to  draw,  by  which  they  pro* 
voked  their  friends,  as  well  as  their  foes,  to  withhold  from  them  everjf 
degree  of  praise  which  was  not  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth.  Thik 
is  the  proper  punishlnent  of  literary  vanuy,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ae  Roman  orator,  it  happens  to  be  combined  with  unquestionable 
flierit.  The  real  merit  no  honest  man  will  refuse  to  acknowledge ; 
btet  it  would  surely  be  improper  to  write  panegyrics  on  him  who  enif 
Vraces  every  opportunity  of  writing  panegyrics  ois>  himself,  and  talb 
with  supercilious  contempt  of  all  who  presume  to  call  in  question  ki| 
opinions,  or  to  doubt,  in  any  instance,  of  the  propriety  of  his  condfi& 

The  following  comparison  of  the  three  great  historians  of  Ront 
teems  to  be  just,  and  is  certainly  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

*  '^  It  appears,  in  comparing  Sallusr,  Liry,  and  Tacitus,  the  three  great 
writers  of  history  at  Rome,  tb^t  their  style  is  sufficiently  charaderistic 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished,  those  of  Cxsar,  £/*  Augustus,  aad 
0/  Trajan.  In  the  two  first  are  displayed  the  vigour,  as  well  as  the  graces 
of  a  mature  and  polished  period  ;  in  the  last,  the  sensible  decline  ot  taste 
ajid  genius  among  a  people,  who  were  great  in  their  vices,  no  less  than  in 
their  virtues,  and  in  both  almost  exceeding  the  measure  of  humanity. 

*^  Sallust  is  concise,  strong,  and  rapid.  Like  a  stream  which  roUf 
over  a  4rm  and  rocky  channel,  he  is  often  harsh  and  abrupt,  but  always 
pare  and  perspicuous.  Livy  is  copious,  smooth,  and  Avowing*  He  is  s 
majestic  river,  passing. over  a  fertile  soil,  but  of  which  the  windings  aie 
sometimes  artificial,  and  tjie  waters  sometimes  turbid ;  while  their  soc« 
cessor  Tacitus,  who  copied  the  abruptness  of  the  one,  and  far  surpassed 
the  art  and"  obscurity  of  the  other,  charms  ^ith^  the  Strokes  of  original 
genius,  and  rises  to  an  energy  peculiar  to  himselh  ^  0C'  (he  three,  Saliost 
u  she  most  chaste  and  pure ;  Livy,  the  most  difuse  an3  doq\ief|t  r  Tad* 
IDS  the  most  vigorous  and  impressive.  Perhaps  they  were  all  too  apt  to 
forget^  that  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  effort  of  art  un^oef* 
tiopably  is,  when  it  effe^s  its  own  concealment.  Had  the  first  been  leti 
sententious  and  abrupt,  the  second  less  artificial  and  declamatory,  and  tke 
third  less  affe^ed,  and  obscure,  nothing  more  would  have  been  to  be  de» 
lured,  as  a  perfed  model  for  imitation.  As  it  is^  no  one  of  them  cao  be 
atfidly  said  to  come  up  to  oar  ideas  of  such  a  standasd."  (P,  270). 
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,  This  coiAparison  Is  followed  by  some,  very  judiciops  criticism  911 
Ae  style  and  composition  of  history ;  and,  by  an  estimate  of  the  me^ 
fits  of  some  celebrated  modern  historians,  of  such  a  nature  as  leads  us 
to  think  that  our  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  excel  rn  the  depart* 
akent  of  literattjre  himself.  The  Essay  cocuJudes  with  an  able  vindi- 
cation of  tlie  style  of  Sallust,  where  it  admits  of  vindication,  agaioit 
the  objedions  of  Sir  John  Clarke,  Roger  A&cham,  Lord  Monboddo^ 
aiid  other  critics,  and  with  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  its  real  de^ 
feds;  alter  which  we  have  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  b^st  edU*. 
tioiis  and  niost  celebrated  translations  ot  his  works.  - 

As  we  have  now  given  the  reader  a  shorf»  though  we  trus^  perspi- 
cuous vievf  qf  the  original  matter  of  this  splendid  publication,  it  oaaj 
|iot  be  improper,  before  we  pu>ceed  to  tlie  other  volume,  to  mak^ 
(ome  observations  on  Dr.  Steuart's  style.  In  general  it  is  chaste,  db* 
gant  and  nervous,  and  certainly  does  not  betray  the  author's  country  $ 
bur  we  have  observed  in  itoae  or  two  peculiarities  which  we  could  bait 
wished  away>  The  author  frequently  omits  the  relative  pronoun,  vyhi^ 
cat;  never  be  elegantly  omitted  in  any  kind  of  composition  aspiring  19 
dignity  above  that  of  a  familiar  letter ;  and  we  have  once  or  twice  ob« 
served  him  rounding  a  period  at  the  expence  of  grammar  and  m^;|iiP' 
jog.  Thus  when  bj^jsays,  that  the  style  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Taoi* 
tus,  *<  is  chara£terist?i  of  the  ages  of  Caesar,  of  Augustas,  and  ff 
Trajan,''  the  sentence,  interpreted  grammatically,  implies  that  Caesar^ 
Augustus  ana  Trajan,  were  eacii  of  more  ages  than  one  \  it  should 
unquestionably  have  been — "  the  ages  of  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  T*"** 
jan ;"  or  **  the  age  of  Caesar,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Trajan." 

There  is  some  inaccuracy  likewise  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Pre- 
face, which,  as  we  have  already  quoted  it,  we  shall  not  quote  again* 
!^The  words,  bearing  for  their  titUj  are  conne6ted  by  the  conjunc* 
tion^;z^,  with  sorne  preceding  clause,  but  with  what  clause  is  not  very 
{perceptible.  It  cannot  be  with  the  words — in  delivering  ta  the  f^itfif 
two  bulky  volumes;  for,  delivering  and  bearing  cannot  agree  with  the 
same  substantive. — The  sentence  would  certainly  be  more  perspicuous 
were  the  words — bearing  for  their  title,  changed  into  sntitliug  them* 
In  page  62  the  following  sentence  occurs — '*  Rome,  by  tliis  str<ike 
/the  murder  of  Caesar)  instead  oi  being  asserted  to  frudtfm^  saw  her 
JKck  prepared  to  a  fresh  yoke,'',  which  is  certainly  not  English,  nor, 
we  suspect,  Scotch.  In  the  succeeding  page  it  is  said,  that  **  the 
gardens  of  Sallust  must  have  stretched  over  a  vast  circuit^  when  tb» 
sense  evidently  requires  fhe  word  surface. 

These  are  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  point  out,  had  not  the  style,  on  the  whole)  been 
repiarkable  for  correctness.  The  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  every 
youth  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  taste  fdr  classical  literature  ;  bu)^ 
mnidst  so  ms^ny  beauties,  it  is  necessary  to  animadvert  on  the  few  de- 
fers which  o6cur,  that  the  student  may  not  be  misled  by  y/hat  wiU 
updoublpdly  l^e  recommended  to  him  as  very  high  authority. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 

AChronoJ 
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4/  Chromtoglcat  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  tie  South  SeOf  or  Pacifa, 
Ocean.     By  Captain  Burney»  of  the  Royal  Navy,     Farts  L  and 
,     //.     Pp.  391.  482.     2  vols.  4to,     1803,  1806. 

THESE  two  volumes,  which  bring  the  Discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea  down  to  the  year  1620,  and  which  another  volume  will  bring 
^own  to  the  voyages  undertaken  by  the  command,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  his  present  Majesty,  are  intended  only  as  part  of  a  geiic- 
rtl  plan,  which  shall  comprize  all  the  voyages  of  discovery  made  by 
all  nations.  Of  the  undertaking  Captain  Bumcy  observes,  that  ^  td 
•fcrm  a  complete  history  of  voyages  wouW  require,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  the  labour  and  ut^ited  efforts  of  many  able  Associates* 
III  such  an  employment  a  rapid  progress  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
eoi^rcdlness,  and  especially  in  those  parts  where  it  is  thought  necessary 
ta  cohFipress  and  consolidate  many  accounts  into  one.  By  compression 
i^  not  to  be  understood  the  viciotis  praflice  of  curtailing,  in  the  gene- 
raltty  of  what  are  called  abridgments,  a  pra£tice  ill  adapted  to  works 
designed  for  information." 

Captain  Barney  proposes  the  following  arrangement  6f  the  general 
l^n;  dividing  the  voyages  into  six  classes,  capable  of  modification, 
according  to  the  convenience,  or  inclination  of  those  who  may  under- 
take any  part  of  the  task.  ;  e^^     . 

«*  The  first  class  may  contain  the  voyiges  to  the  North  of  Earope, 
those  if)  thie  North  Seas^  and  towards  the  North  Pole.  . 

•*  The  second  those  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  H6pe ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  Islands. 

'*  The  thirdj  East  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  China,  inclading 
the  Eastern  Archipelagos,  between  New  Holland  and  the  Coast  of  China; 
Japan  might  have  a  se^ion  to  itself,  as  a  supplement  to  this  class. 

^*  The  fourth  might  cqntain  the  whole  of  thfe  discovery  of  the  East  side 
of  America,  except  the  Strait  of  Mayalhanes  and  of  Lc  Maire,  whick 
are  more  connefted  with  the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea, 

•*  The  fifth  class  may  comprehend  the  circumnavigations  and  voyages 
to  the  Sooth  Sea.  With  these  the  discoveries  on  the  West  Coast  of  North 
America  are  so  much  interwoven  that  they  cannot,  without  disadvantage^ 
be^separated.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  Seas  near  Kampr. 
schatka, .  and  from  thence  to  the  North,  would  appear  not  improperly  as 
'  a.  supplement  to  the  fifth  class. 
♦  •*  New  Holland  might  form  a  sixth  class.  This  country  would  nato- 
rally  have  divided  itself  between  the  third  and  fifth,  had  not  its  import, 
ancesorauch  increased  within  the  few  last  years,  that  it  now  reqoiifs  a 
distinA  class  to  itself." 

\  The  fifth  class  is  the  task  which  Captain  Burney  has  undertaken, 
and  of  which  these  volumes  make  a  part,  a  task  which  he  is  singularly 
calculated  to  execute  well,  not  pnly  ftom  his  being  an  excellent  sea- 
man, but  ftom  his  having  himself  examined  the  South  Sea  and  its 
Islands,  in  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  refledt  so  much  henoor  00 
the  present  reign.     Such  a  work,  from  such  a  gen,  must  be  as  much 
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soperior  iCo  the  produdion  of  those  who  ooFt  select'  the  opinions  of 
.othen  in  their  study,  as  the  military  works  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar 
fflost  have  been  to  the  Oration  on  Tadtcs  which  chef  conceited  sophist 
•bad  the  assurance  to  pronounce  before  Hannibal. 

We  extra  A  the  charaftcr  of  Cones,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
voyage  of  Don  Francisco  de  Ulloi. 

"  This  was  the  last  eriterprrae  in  which  the  Marquis  dc  VaUe  (Cortes) 

was  concerned.  The  disputes  between  him  and  the  Viceroy,  Don  Antonio 

de  Meodo^a,  added  to  some  matters  in  which  he  thought  himself  injured^ 

determined  hi ni  to  go  to  Spain  to  seek  redress  from  the  Emperor,  and  he 

never  more  returned  to  America.     His  discoveries  (including  those  of 

which  he  was  the  great  promoter)  contributed  mueh  to  the  geography  of 

America  and  the  Sout^i  Sea.     Considering  his  limited  powers,  questioned 

and  opposed  as  they  were  by  a  Viceroy,  who  was  likewise  a  man  of  dis. 

tinguished  abilities,  and  who  regarded  him  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival; 

his  exertions  must  appear  extraordinary.     If  Cortes  had  obtained  the  ViceL 

loyalty  (a  power  which  the  Spanish  Cabinet  was  too  cautions  to  trust  in 

the  hatKls  of  a  person,  whose*  chara^er  for  ability  and  enterprise  was  in 

such  high  estimation),  discovery  in  that  pare  of  the  world  would  probably 

have  been  more  advanced*     The  expedition  he  fitted  out  was  well  plan« 

ned,  and  he  was  liberal  in  his  equipments ;  200,000  ducats  are  said  to  have 

Been  expended  by  him  on  this  pursuit.     One  refleflion,  nevertheless,  Will 

force  itself  with  con viAion  upon  evfcry  sober  mind.     His  motives  in  all 

deseenterpfizes  were  nW  conquests  and  gain.     It  is,  therefore,  little 

to  be  regretted  that  his  success  was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been 

^xpedled  ftom  such  adive  endeavours,  so  ably  dire6^ed,  and  which  in 

anjr  cause  not  injurious  they  would  have  merited."    .      .  ^ 

.  We  must  honour  Captain  Barney  for  the  just  censure  pf  tlie  fatal 
consequence  to  humanity,  derived  from  the  avarice  and  the.an>bition 
of  Cortes ;  but  the  general  censure  of  all  enterprizes,  the  motives  of 
^hich  are  wealth  and  power,  would  include  almost  all  the  pursuits  of 
mankind,  as  interest  and  ambition  are  certainly  the  great  springs  of 
human  anions.  - 

In  comparing  the  accounts  of  these  early  voyages  with  those  ii| 
our  own  recollection,  we  are  struck  with  the* contrast  between  the 
wanton  cruelty  exercised  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  new 
discoveries  by  the  former,  and  the  compaiative  humanity  of  the  latter 
•--We -say  comparative,  as  ic  is  to  be  feared  that  even  in  the  discove* 
I'ies  of  the  present  reign  our  countrymen  have  sometimes  been  rather 
(00  free  in  theuse  of  their  fire  arms,  though  that  propensity,  we  be- 
like, was  much  corrected  by  the  humane  disposition  of  Captaih 
Cook.*  * 

•  Every  feeling  mind  wrll  be  indignant  at  the  wanton*  cruelty  of  the 
'Dutch  seamen,  recorded  in  the  following  narrative,  though  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  shedding  of  innocem  blood.       •  - 

'*  Landing  on  the  Coast  of  the  Straits  of  May alhanes,  the  Hollanders 
^t  the  foot  of  a  mountain  overtook  a  woman  who  w^is  making  her  utmost 
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cfibrtt  to  etesM,  bot  In  yaifi,a$  thehid  widi^er  twt)  cliiUieB»'«neof  dnatOD 
jofuilg  to  waSkf  and  was  by  her  appearance  cIicq  far  adranced  in  pregnaocy. 
This  poor  creature  and  her  children  were  made  prisoners  and  tdctn  to  the 
ship.  To  form  a  judgment  from  the  terms  in  which  the  journalist  hai  le* 
lated  this  circumstance,  it  would  appear  that  her  situation  excited  neitha 
compassion  nor  interest,  and  that  she  was  regarded  by  those  on  boatd  tbe 
ship  only  as  a  diverting  curiosity,  but  in  this  ill-placed  attempt  at  lodi. 
troqs  description  there  are  several  circumstances  that  nmst  awake  setioos 
"fefledton.  She  was  of  moderate. stature,  her  colour  wsSs  that  of  copper, 
ber  hair  was  cut  short ;  her  nails  were.'  long,  her  legs  were  bent^  which 
nay  be  attributed  to  tieir*  mode  of  sitting,  and  her  mouth  was  wide, 
which  was  probably  an  individoafpeculiarity.  When  she  was  taken  and 
carried  to  tne  ship,  no  signs  of  lamentation  appeared  in  her  coontenaooe, 
tor  was  any  emotion  visible;  except  that  she  had  an  air  of  fierceness, 

*^  The  eldest  of  the  children  was  a  giri  about  four  years  of  age,  ik 
Other  an  infant  of  about  six  months  old  $  in  partaking  of  their  foM  thef 
tore  it  in  pieces  with  their  hands  and  teeth.  Their  eating  was  a  qjeAack 
which  atfbrded  much  mirth  to  the  ships'  crew,  and  it  was  thought  strai^i 
whilsCythey  occasioned  so  much  merriment  to  others,  that  themselves 
abould"^ remain  serious.  .The  journalist  remarks  with  some  surprize,  thtt 
'  the  woman  during  her  meal  never  made  the  least  smile,  notwithstandiig 
the  seamen  burst  into  frequent  shouts  of  laughter/ 

''  The  poor  woman  had  to  endure  this  state  of  persecntion  two  dayif 
which  time  she  remained  the  objed  of  their  foolish  wonder  and  mtrdi.-* 
The  Captain  then  ordered  her  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  gave  her  a  cloaki 
a  cttp,  and  some  beads.  The  younger  child  was'  likewise  dressed  with  I 
green  habit  and  sent  with  her,  but  the  girl  was  kept  in  the.  ship  to  be 
taken  to  Amsterdam.  The  mother  expressed  by  her  looks,  her  distresi  aoi 
anger  at  being  thus  robbed  of  her  child,  but  seemed  to  think  complsiflt 
vliseless,  and  in  silent  resignation  left  the  ship  with  the  child  whica  she 
Wat  dlowed  toretain.*' 

A  HQore  striking  instance  of  wanton  and  unfeeling  barbaritTf  it 
every  sense  in  which  the  word  barbarous  can  be  used,  we  do  not  it* 
collc'£l ;  for,  though  these  volames  contain  instances  of  more  saat 

Jruinary  deeds,  nor  are  the  voyages  of  later  discoveries  entirely  exempt 
Tom  them,  yet  they  generally  were  provoked  by  some  aggression  on  tiie 
part  of  the  natives,  chough  the  retaliation  was  by  no  means  in  pro* 
jpcH'tton  to  the  ofifence,  nor  infli£led  with  a  mooeration,  which  ths 
very  great  dispropoition  of  the  means  of  ^ aoooyance  should  hais 
suggested. 

On  tlie  supposition  that  the  Idzni  discovered  by  Quiros,  and  saiael 
La  Sagittaria  by  biiu,  is  the  same  now  so  well  ^owa  Co  £ngU 
headers  by  thenameof  Otabeite,Capt.  Burney  makes  several  interestiif 
and  judicious  remarks,  and  prodiiccs  tbe  evidence  on  both  sideSk— 
\The  arguments  in  favour  of  their  identity  are-~-firsr,  tbesituadoflfi 
the  latitude,  according  totheSpaaishaccountSi  agrteiiig  withinaft^ 
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ikflfti  aM  the  diflferetodb  of  the  longitude  not  exceeding  two  degreet. 
teondly,  (he  division. of  Sagittaria,  like  Otaheite,  as  describ^  hf 
GajKain  Cook»  into  two  paits  by  an  jisthmus,  which  is  a  marshy  mi 
abut  two  miles  over ;  and  thirdly,  the  soil  and  position,  in  which 
tbey  both  cc^respond.  '     , 

The  objeSions  arc  these — **  Torres  has  described  the  island,  c6 

ivhich  the  name  of  La  Sagittaria  is   applied,  to  be  a  Jow   island, 

w{iereas  Qtaheite  is  a  mountainotrs  island,  and  only   low  near  the 

Aores.^    This  Captain  Burney  answers  by  saying,  **  it  is  possible 

that  the  n)ountain  might  have  been  enveloped  in  mist,  as  the  weatheit* 

Was  rainy  when  the  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.*' — Another 

ol^edion  difficult  to  reconcile  is,  that  the  Spanish  ships  could  not  find 

anchorage;  «nd  though  Captain  Burney  observes,    it  might   easil]^ 

happen  that  Matavai  Bay,  the  principal  port  in  Otaheite,  would  be 

tooccaied  from  the  observation  of  ships  sailing  along  the  N«  E.  side 

of  the  island,  by  the  reefs  with  which  Point  Venus  is  encompassed; 

yet  Captain  Cook  has  marked  several  anchoring^ places  on  the  eastern 

tide  of  both  the  peninsulas,  while  the  boats  of  Quiros,  who  remained 

ttree  days  near  La  Sagictaria,  were  employed  two  of  those  days  with^ 

Mt  success  in  search  of  anchorage.      Surely  t))is  stay  confirms  the 

first  objedion,  as  in  such  a  time  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  ihoun* 

tiins  could  be  continually  hidden  by  mists.     Captain  Burney,  how-* 

ever,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  to  his  opinion  we  pay  th^  greatest 

inference,  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  i^ntity  ; 

tod  he  concludes  the  investigation  by  citing:*- 

*'  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  communication  of  a  native,  Tiiint» 
4Kie  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  embarked  from 
that  island  with  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  with  the  di^ign  of  visiting  Eng* 
land,  and  who  lived  long  enough  among  the  English  to  be  well  under. 
stood  by  them,  A  chart  was  drawn  under  his  diredion,  of  the  islanda 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Otaheite.  This  chart  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  J, 
Reinhold  Foster ;  among  the  islands  in  this  chart  there  is  not  one,  except 
Otaheite,  whicfar  in  situation  and  size  can  be  thought  to  correspond  with 
La  Sagittaria.  Tupia  related,  that  in  the  life-time  of  his  great.grahd* 
Sither,  a  large  ship  came  to  Otaheite.  S^e  Olnervations  made  durinw 
t  Voyage  round  the  World^  hy  J,  R.  Faster,  LL,D,  1778,  p.  J13.  fi 
the  descent  "Of  a  tradition  among  unlettered  people,  the  .number  of  gene, 
rations  will  not  always  be  given  correftly.  The  account  as  it  stands  tft 
fee  present  instance,  requires  for  «ach  generation  a  longer  period  than  thft 
{cncral  average  of  years.  Nevertheless  it  is  perfedly  within  the  limitt 
If  probability." 

Our  readers  have  the  wliole  evidence  before  ^hem,  of  course  they 
Rrill  judge  for  themselves. 

The  idea  of  a  large  Southern  Continent,  which  was  usually  called  thcf 
Terra  Australis  Incognita^  had  long  exis^ied  in  the  minds  of  speculative 
geographers  ;  and  indeed  we  have  seen  old  maps,  where  the  .Straits 
>f  Sfayaliiaiies  are  laid  down  as  separating  the  South  of  America  from 

•^  this^ 
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this  ti'copian  Continent*  The  nonj-es^sr^^ce-of  such  a  Cootinent, 
iexcept  so  near  the  South. Pole  as.tp  be  only  ^he  seat  of  eternal  fiosty 
baviug  been  completely  proved  by-  Captain  Cook,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  in  the  Tabic  of  Contents  prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  of  this  very  re- 
spectable work,  the  following  articles : — first,  in .  thevoyagc  of  Quiros, 
the  great  Terra  Australh  seen  twice^  1606  ;  arid  afterwards  in  the  title 
of,  Chap.  xxi.  fir %t  certain  kmwledge  obtained  of  the  great  Terra  Ath 
straits-^  aud  agajn,  the  great  Terra  Australis  aiscovered  by  TheoAru 
Hentoge.  When,  however,  we  turned  to  the  work,  we  found  ibis 
^  refer  to  the  discovery  of  New  Holland^  which,  indeed,  till  it  w« 
thoroughly  explored  by  CatStain  Cook,  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  part  .of  this  imaginary  Continent ;  b^^t  surely  it  by  no  means 
answers  the  expe<5tation  of  those  who  formed  the  idea  of  a  Contioeot, 
equal  to  i\merica  at  least ;  and  reasoned  qo  the  necessity  ^f  such  a 
tr^St  of  Continent  existing  in  the  Sojuth,  to  balance  the  extent  of 
land  near  the  North  Pole,  now  New  Holland,  or  New  South 
Wales,  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  large  as  it  is,  by  no  meaos 
answers  the  expedlaiion  ;  for  certainly  we  may  say  of  it,  that  if  it,  is 
9. continent  compared  with  islands,  it  is  an  island  when  compared  witk 
continents.  Perhaps  the  author  did  this  as  a  conipliment  to  his  frietrf 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  witli  whom  the  existence  of  the  Southern  CoHtiuent 
ivas  a  favourite  idea.  Of  the  respectability  of  Mr.  Dalrymple*scha' 
ta£ferrin  every  respect,  and  of  his  abilities  as  a  geographer,  there  caa 
be  b^t  one  opinion  ;  but,  when  we  recolle£t  what  severe  censure  he] 
pa^d  on  Captains  W.allis,  Carteret,  and  even  Cook,  after  his  fiiH 
voyage,  for .  not  discovering  this  non-existing  Continent,  some  apo- 
logy, at  least  as  public  as  the  ^ensure,  should  have  been 'made,  whea 
the  last  mentioned  navigator  had  ascertained  its  non-existence,  in  ally 
laritode  that  could  possibly  be  habitable. 

•   A  note  on  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  led  us  to  refleft  onU» 
singular  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  names  of  countries  and  their 
inhAitarijts.     Accounting   for  the  name  of    West   Indies,  that  was 
given  ta the  first  dlscoveiies  of  Columbiis,  Captain  Burney  observe^, 
Uiat  *♦  correspondent   to  [with]  the   idea   that  Columbus  by  sailing 
west^vard  had  reached  India,  his  new  discoveries  obtained  that  nainc* 
It  afterwards  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  India  of  the  ancientil 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern  India,  and  to  bestow  the  addition  of. 
Wcwern  on  the  modern  India."     From  nailing  these  iwo  sources  (t 
yi^eakh  came  the  common  appellation  of  the  Indias,  corrupted  uni« 
irCTsally  into  the  Indies ;  and  hence  we  say,  the  East  or  West  Indict 
bot  at  present  its  proper  appellation  is  in  general  restored  to  the  ancieo^] 
India;  but  the  American  Islands  are  never  called  eithei*  Iqdia  or  Welt 
India,  but  always  the  West  Indies ;  and  by  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
version oi  language,  the  name   of  Indian  is  generally  given  to  the 
lavages  ^f  North  America,  and  sometimes  to  savage  tribes  iti  general, 
but  hever  to  thelnhabitants  of  India  properly  so  called. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  work  more  instrudlive  and  interesting  tbitf 
that  before  us;  and^we  shall  wait  anxiouSlv  for  the  publication  orine 
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tbW  yoltimc;  which,  we  understand;  Will  be  finished*  in  abont  two 
years,  which,  with  the  voyages  of  the  present  reign,  will"  furnish  a 
complete  history  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  Sooth  Seas — a  history  that  , 
will  trace  the  progress  of  tfie  naval  scjepcc  of  Europe  to  the  present 
dajr,  ending  in  the  triarophal  superiority  of  that  of  the  British  Idttnds; 
and  its  noblest  conquest  over  that  dreadful  pestilence  the  scurvy,  which- 
I  formerly  made  such  fatal  ravages  among  the  mariners  during  tfvery 
long  voyage. 

While  we  praise  the  arrangement  and  general  execution  of  the  work, 
we  must  also  give  testimony  in  favour  of  the  style,  which  is  exaftly 
what  it  should  be  in  such  a  composition,  clear,  unafFeflfed,  and  cor^ 
red};  and  while  the  fadfe  are  given  with  the  science  and  the  precision^ ' 
of  the  experienced- sea  man,  the  language  does  not  disgrace  the  literary^ 
charadler,  so  eminently  connedled  with  the  name  of  Burney • 

To  notice  slight  inaccuracies  in  a  work  of  such  extent,  would  he 

an  invidious  task  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  objefl  to  the  word  necessi- 

•  'tatcd,  which  occurs  in  the  second  volume,  and  notice  a  passage  ih  the 

« first  which  we  do' not  understand.     "  Here  (off  Cape  Virgeresthe' 

auihor  says)  the  General  (Sir  Francis  Drake)  changed  the  name  oiP 

his  ship,  out  of  respefl  it  is  said  to  his  friend  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 

calling  her,/instead  of  the  Pelican,  the  Golden  Hind"  How  this  changer 

was  a  compliment  to  Sir  Christopher,  ought  to  have  been  explained; 

The  author  observes  in  his  Preface,  that  journey  is  the  name  exclu-' 
«vely  given  to  travels  by  land,  and  voyage  to  those  by  sea.  Wecon- 
crive  journey  is  solely  applied  to  travelling  from  one  given  place  to  ano- 
ther: We  say  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  but  travels  through 
Spain,  France,  Africa,  &c.  &c. 


A  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie^  LL,t).  late 
Professor  ff  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College 
4Md  University  of  Aberdeen,  Including  many  of  his  Original  Letters.. 
By  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  Bart,  one  of  the  Executors 
of  Mr.  Beattie.  2  vols.  4to.  Pf.  846.  Constable  and  Co* 
Edinburgh)  \  Longman  and  Qo.  London-     1806. 

BUT  few  nations  of  antiquity,  and  no  modern  nation,  we  be- 
ieve^  of  equal  extent  in  population  with  Scotland,  has  produced  so 
nany  men  of  science  and  learning  as  that  ancient  kingdom.  '  The 
^0^f,  indeed,  of  Scotland,  are  better  informed  than  the' same  classes 
n  other  countries ;  and  the  system  of  education  adopted  there  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  talents,  and 
brriiebeneficiar purpose  of  conveying  that  important  species  of  in* 
truAion  which  is  most  produflive  of  praftical  utrlity.  We  wisbwe 
iould  add,  that  the  abilitief^  and  erudition  of  the  Scotph  have  always 
>een  accompanied  with  sound  principles,  religious  and  political ;  and 
|to.  xcviii.  VOL.  XXIV.  A  a  that 
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that  the  application  of  them  have  be^n  such  as  to  evince  a  desire  to 
meliorate  the  condition,  and  to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  hap- 
piness^ of  mankind.     It  is  more,  however,  a  matter  of  lamentation 
than  a  subjedl  for  v^onder,  that,  amidst  the  number  of  good^  as  well 
as  able  men  whom  she  has  produced,*  tliere  should  have  been  some 
djSgenerate  children,  who,  in  all   the  pride  of  genius,  and  in  all  the 
pomp  bf  talent,  have  opposed  worldly  knowledge  to  divine  wisdom ; 
and  who,    plunging   into   the    fathomless    depths    of   metaphysical 
speculation,    **  have  plucked   up,"  not    "  drowned   honour  by  the 
locks,"  but  a  hideous  iiend,  called  Scepticism,  the  offspring  of  bloaied 
Vanity,  and  the  parent  of  meagre  Infidelity,  whose  wretched  eflFusions 
they  have  substituted  for  scriptural  truths.     But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that -for  one  Hume  she  has  given  binh  to  ten  Beatties;  for  two 
FellmJUs^   who  expel  some,  and  proscribe  others,  because  they  have 
the  honesty  to^peak  truth,  or  to  encourage  works  devoted  to  its  cause, 
rfic  has  produced  twenty,  who,  like  a  Tytler,  a  Gregory,  or  a 
FoR|i£s,  unite  the  soundest  principles  with  the  best  talents  and  the 
deci^est  knowledge,  and  sredfastly  apply  them  to  the  improvement  of 
their  fellow -creatures.     These   preliminary  observations  will  not  he 
deemed  digressive  by  our  readers,  when  the  nature  of  the  work  before 
us  is  duly  considered. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Beattie's  Life  and  Writings  is  dedicated,  witli 
great  propriety,  to  the  yenerable  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  one  of] 
the  Doftor's  intimate  friend^  and  who.  placed  a  just  value  on  his  talenB| 
and  his  principles.  The  learned  author,  in  his  Introdudlion,  apologktsl 
for  undertaking  to  write  the  account  of  his  friend's  life  ;  bur,  far  from 
thinking  any  apology  necessary,  we  consider  him  as  entitled  to  puWic 
thanks,  for  having  undertaken  a  task,  Vhich,  from  his  long  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  Dr.  Bcartie,  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  perform; 
and  in  his  performance  of  which  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  ably  discharge! 
all  the  duties  of  a  biographer. 

J)r.  Beattie  was  born  on  the  25th  of  Oflober,  1735,  ^^  Lawrence 
kirk,  a  village  well  known  for  its  peculiar  neatness,  and  for  the  v( 
imusual,  but  very  acceptable,  accommodation  of  a  public   library  atl 
the  inn,  to  all  who  have  travelled  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdccfl.| 
His  father  kept  a  shop  in  the  village,  and  had  a  smnll-farm  in  tl 
vicinity,  on  which  his  family  had  resided  for  several  generations, 
■was  put  to  the  grammar  school  of  Lawrencekirk,  wl>ere  he  receive 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.     Sir  W.  Forbes  justly  remarks: 

*<  To  that  part  of  the  civil  polity  of.  Scotland,  by  which  in  evci 
parish  a  public  school  is  by  law  established,  it  has  been  not  unjustly  attri 
bnted,  that  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland  often  display  a  snpe] 
Tior  degree  of  abilities  through  common  life,  to  those  of  the-same  statio^ 
in  other  countries,  among  whom  the  blindest  ignorance  but  too  freqncntljl 
prevails.  For  in  these  parochial  schools  the  youth,  evenof  thepeasanffjrj 
may,  if  so  inclined,  receive  such  a  measure  of  instruiflion  as  is  suited  tc 
their  station,  or  may  enable  them,  if  posse«sed  of  superior  genius,  t« 
jawive  at  still  higher  attaiiiraents  in  literature^" 

This 
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This  i&  UDtjuestionably  trac;  and  it  is  highly  discredkableto  Eng- 
land, that  similar  schools  have  not  been  established  there.  These,  are 
the  schools  that  are  wanted  ;  and  not  the  spurious,  mischfevous  insti- 
tntions  of  a  Z»ffrai/^r-*and  such  schools  it  waff  the  wist)  and  intention 
of  our  fathers  to  establish  ;  but  thgugh  money  cafi  be  found  for  the 
ercSion  of  a  Popish  College  in  Ireland,  none  is  provided  for  the  edu-  * 
cationof  Protestant  youths  in  England.  We  have  heard,  however, 
that  the  Scotch  parochiaUschools  have  been  much  negle6led  of  late, 
and  no  longer  retain  the  credit  which  they  formerly  enjoyed ;  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  that  our  information  is  not  correft.   > 

At  school  young  Beattie  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  a£lually 
acquired  the  appellation  of  The  Poet.  At  14  he  went  to  Aberdeen, 
and  commenced  his  academical  studies,  at  Mari^hal  College,  under 
Dr.  Blackwell  (the  well  known  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus)  who  was  then  the.Cjreek  Professor,  Here  be  distinguished 
himself  by  his  application  and  abib'ties,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
particular  approbation  of  the  Professor.  He  obtained  the  oflSce  of  a 
Bu/sar,  which  was  of  great  convenience  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  poinc 
ofview.  Sir  William  Forbes  here  informs  us,  that  there  is  nothing 
degrading  at  Aberdeen  in  the  acceptance  of  such  an  oflBce,  to  which 
no  servitude  is  attached  ;  by  which  observation  he  appears  to  us  to 
i  imply,  that  at  our  English  Universities  some  disgrace,  is  attached  to 
'  these  oflSces ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  oflSce  is  honour- 
able as  well  as  lucrative. 

In  four  years  Beattie  completed  his  studies  at  College ;  and  ^vas  . 
then- appointed  (on  the  1st  of  August,  1753)  to  be  schoolmaster  of 
Fordbun,  a- small  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains; 
xvhere'he  also  discharged  the  duties  of  parish  clerk.  Here  he^/con- 
tradled  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Forbes,  the  worthy  minister  of  the 
parish,  his  only  associate,  and  here  he  wandered  among  tlie  glens 
and  mountains,  contemplating  the  bold  wild  scenery  around  him — the 
rude -majestic  works  of  Nature,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  a#id  lay- 
ing m,  as  ft  were,  a  rich  store  of  poetical  ideas,  which  his  genius 
and  his  taste  afterwards  shaped  into  that  delightful  form  in  which  they 
appeared  before  the  public.  On  these,  his  early  habits,  his  biographer  • 
dwells  wrth  appropriate  satisfadlion ;  and  in  one  of  his  notes  he  re- 
cords the  foUovi^ing  curious  incident : 

"  It  must  have  been  about  this  periodxthat  an  incident  happened  to 
him,  which  I  sh«uld  be  afraid  to  relate,  were  I  not  fully  persuaded  of  its 
authenticity.  I  never,  indeed,  myself  heard  him  mention  it,  but  I  have 
perfe^  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  those  friends  to  whom  he  has  fre-  ' 
qucntly  told  the  circumstance.  Having  lain  down^  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, oni  the  bank  of  his  favourite  rivulet,  adjoining  to  his  mother's 
house,  he  had  fallen  asleep ;  on  awaking,  it  was  not  without  astonish- 
ment thafJie '  found  he- had  been  walking  in  .hip  sleepi  and  that  he  was 
then  at  a  considerable  distance  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  from  the  place 
where  he  had  lain  down.  tDn  his  way  back  to  that  spot,  he  passed  some 
labourers,  and  inquiring  of  them  if  they  had  seen  him  waiting  ateng, 

A  a  2  they 
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they  told  him  that  they  had,  with  his  head  hanging'idowt),  a^  if  he  bad 
been  looking  for  something  he  had  lost," 

.It  was  during  his  residence  at  Fordoun,.  that  Beattle  became  ac- 
quainted with  thp  late  Lord  Gardenstown,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session^ 
and  chief  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Lawrencekirk,  who  occasionally 
resided  at  a  bouse  io  the  neighbourhood.  His  Lordship  accidentally 
met  hira  in  his  favourite  glen  with  a  pencil  in  l^is  hand,  employed  ia 
the  composition  of  one  of  his  poetical  pieces.  He  remained  at  For* 
doun  till  the  year  1758,  when  he  removed  to  Abercfeen,  having 
previously  obtained  the  appointment  of  usher  to  the  grammar  school 
ia  that  city.  In  little  more  than  two  years,  Beattie  was  removed  from 
tbis> humble  situation  to  one  better  suited  for  the  display  of  his  abilities 
and  knowledge.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  one  of  the  Professorial 
Chairs  at  Marischal  College,  he  was  installed  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
lose^phy  there  in  Odlober  1760,  There,  of  course,  the  sphere  of  his 
ut>]lity  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  his  merits  became  better  known. 
He  soon  fcfrmcd  an  intimacy  with  many  of  the  first  literary  charaflers 
in  Scotland ;  anwng  others  with  Drs.  Reid,  Gregory,  Caiipbell,  and 
Gprard ;  and  with  Mr.  Ty tier,  now  Lord  Woodhouselec. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  Professorship^  he  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  the  favourable  reception 
of  which,  no  doul^t,  encouraged  him  to  cherish  bis  poetical  povvm. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  written  in  Odlober  1761, 
X)r.  B.  made  some  jifdicious  observations  on  the  N^w  Eioisa  of  Rous- 
seau, which  he  had  just  began  to  read,  and  which,  to  those  who 
h^ive  not  read  his  dissertation  on  fable  and  romance^  where  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  same  subject  are  much  more  extended,  will  not  be  uoia- 
Ceresting. 

.  *^  1  am  just  now  employed  in  reading  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Nouvelk 
Eloise.'  The  author  seems  to  possessr  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart:  his  refled ions,  in  general,  are  beautiful,  original,  and  justj  his 
sensibility  exquisite,  and  his  eloquence  vi^onderfully  affeding.  But 
though  Igrant  him  these  excellencies,  I  must  be  pard6ned,  when  I  cen- 
sirfe  either  his  judgment  or  his  virtue.  If  he  meant  to  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue,  it  was  •  certainly  a  proof  of  an  egregious  failure  in  his  jadg- 
jnent,  that  he  made  choice  of  a  fabk  whose  tendency  seems  direftly  conr 
trary.  Vanbrugh,  and  Congreve,  and  Rochester,  only  inflame  the  imagi- 
nation;  Rousseau  poisons  the  principles,  and  misleads  the  understanding; 
the  former  is  a  momentary  evil,  the  other  is  permanent.  And  as  a  harlot, 
when  she  assumes  the  garb,  the  features,  and  the  language  of  virtue,  is 
jpuch  more  dangerous  than  when  she  speaks  her  own  words,  and  wears  her 
proper  dress ;  so  1  think  the  ^  Nouvelle  Eloise'  a  much  more  dangerous 
book  than  all  the  ribaldry  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II*" 

*  The  study  of  moral  philosophy  evidently  produced  the  happiest 

efied  oh  the  mind  of  our  Professor';  ir  settled  his  judgment;  matuF«i 

his  understanding  ;    quickened  his  perceptions,    and  confirmed  his 

ptincit^lcf.    It  taught  him  to  draw  the  just  line  of  distindlion  between 
\    ■  tbc 
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tbe"  philosopher  and  the  pbilosophist ;  to  honour  the  one,  and  to 
chastise  the  other.  In  the  following  extra<£l  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
Si7  William  Forbes,  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  the  corre^ness  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  times,  will  appear 
manifest. 

"  Your'negleft  of  the  modern  philosophical  sceptics,  who  have  too 
iaucji  engaged  the  attention  of  these  times,  does  equal  honour  to  your 
understanding  and  to  your  heart-     To  suppose  that  every  thing  may  be 
made  ipatter  of  dispute,  is  an  exceeding  talse  principle,  subversive  of  all 
tnie  science,  and  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.     To  confute 
without  convincing  is  a  common  case,  and  indeed  a  very  easy  matter  :  in 
allconvt^ion  (at  least  in  all  moral  and  religious  convi<!:^ion),  the  heart  .i$ 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  and  the  understanding  may  be 
satisfied,  or  at  least  confounded,  with  the  doftrine,  from  which  the  heart 
recoils  with  the  &trpngest  aversion.     This  is  not  the  langijagc  of  a  logi- 
ciaii;  hut  this,  I  hope,  is  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  who  considers 
all  science  as  frivolous,  which  does  not  make  men  wiser  and  better ;  and  to 
puzzle  with  words,  without  producing  convidlion  (which  is  all  that  our 
ffletaphysical  sceptics  have  been  able  to  do),  can  never  promote  either  the 
wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  mankind.     It  is  strange  that  men  should  so  often 
^^'^gct,  that  '  happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim.'     Happiness  is  desir, 
able  for  its  own  sake  :   truth  is  desirable  only  as  a  mean  of  producing^ 
happiness :  for  who  would  not  prefer  an  agreeable  delusion  to  a  melancholy 
truth  ?  What  then  is  the  use  of  that  philosophy,  which  aims  to.  inculcate 
trath  at  the  expence  of  happiness,  by  introducing  doubt  and  disbelief  in 
the  place  of  confidence  and  hope  ?  Surely  the  promoters  of  all  such  philo^ 
sophy  are  either  the  enemies  of  mankind,  or  the  dupes  of  their  own  most 
egregious  folly.     I  mean  not  to  make  any  concessions  in  favour  of  meta. 
physical  truth:  genuine  trlith  and  genuine  happiness  were  never  inconi 
sistent:  but  metaphysical  truth  (such  as  we  find  in  our  sceptical  systems) 
IS  not  genuine,  for  it  is  perpetually -hanging ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it 
depends  riot  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (which  is  always  the  same), 
but  varies,  according  as  the   talents  and  inclinations  of  difforent  authors 
are  different.     The  dodlrin^s  of  rqctaphysical  scepticiijai  arc  either  true  or  • 
false;  if  false,  we  have  little  to  -do  with  them  ;  if  true,  they  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  human  faculties,  and  therefore  prove  too  much  ;  for  it  fol- 
lows, as  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  all  human  dodrines  whatsoever 
(themselves   not  excepted)  are   fallacious,  and  consequently,  pernicious,- 
insignifixian.t  and  vain." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  John  Gregory  to  Dr.  Beattie,  written  in  the 
month  of  June  in  the  following^  year,  on  the  same  topic,  cannot  ap- 
pear misplaced  here. 

^'  I  have  been  in  daily  expedlation  of  seeing  your  papers,  which  yQU 
said  some  time  ago  you  would  send  me.  Pray  what  is  become  of  them  ^ 
By  the  accounts  Mr.  Williamson  gave  me  of  them,  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  much  to  my  taste.  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  great  deference  paid 
<o  our^ttjodem  heathens  has  been  produftive  of  the  worst  eiFefts.  Young 
pcQple  are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  their  being  men  of  superior  abilities, 

A  a  3  -  whose 
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whose  genius  hats  raised  them  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  who  have  8pt«t 
enough  to  avow  openly  their  contempt  of  them.     Atheism  and  materialism 
are  the  present  fashion.     If  one  speak  with  warmth  of  an  infinitely  wise 
and  good  Being,  wl;o  sustains  and  direds  the  frame  of  nature,  or  expresses 
his  steady  belief  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  he  gets  hints  of  his  having 
either  a  vtry  weak  understanding,  or  of  being  a  very  great  hypocrite. 
Christianity  seems  to  be  now  thought  even  below  these  gentlemen's  ridi- 
cule, as  I  never  almost  hear  a  sneer  against  it.     There  is  an  insolence 
and  a  daring  effrontery  in  this  which  is  extremely  provoking.     Buf  what 
hurts  me  most  is  the  emp|ja tic  silence  of  those  who  should  be  supposed  to 
hold  very  different  sentiments  on  ihese  subjefts.     The  world  supposes  that 
no  man  will  tamely  hear  sentiments  ridiculed  which  he  holds  as  the  most 
deeply  interesting  and  sacred,  without  expressing  such  dissatisfadi'on  as 
would  effectually  prevent  any  gentleman  of' tolerable  good  breeding  from 
repeating  the  insult,  or  at   least,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  retort  the 
ridicule,  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause.     Till  within 
these  thirty  years,  the  wit  was  generally  on  the  side  of  religion.     I  do 
not  remember  any  man  of   the  least    pretensions  to  genius   in   Britain, 
who  ever  thought  of  subverting  every  principle  of  natural  religion  till  of 
late.     And  if  the  present  spirit  is  not  very  speedily  checked,  lam  confi- 
dent it  will  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  corr.uption  of  heart  and  prin- 
ciples w'hich  make  such  an  alarming  progress.     It  is  not  worth  while  to 
say)  after  this,  that  it  will  as  certainly  and  speedily  suppress  all  great 
efforts  of  genius  and  imagination.     You  are  the  best  man  I"  know  to 
chastise  these  people  as   th^  deserve.     You  have  more  philosophy  and 
more  wit   than  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  though  you  can  never 
employ  any  of  them  in  so  good  a  cause." 

In  June  1767,  Dr.  Bcatiie  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dun,  the 
icdlor  of  the  grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  Tliis  connexion,  he  natu- 
rally supposed,  would  lay  the  basis  of  domestic  felicity  ;  and  so,  for  a 
short  time,  it  did  ;  but  the  unfortunate  lady  inherited  from  her.mother 
the  most  dreadful  distemper  to  whicli  tlie  liuman  frame  is  subjefl ; 
jind  her  disordered  intelle6ts, 'in  a  few  years,  proved  a  source  of  un- 
speakable misery  to  her  husband.  .About  this  time,  he  peruseil  some 
of  the  miscellaneous  worts  of  Rousseau  ;  and  his  critical  remarks  on 
two  or  three  of  them,  contained  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev. 
James  Williamson,  dated  O£lober  1767,  are  highly  judicious. 

^^  I  have  l^en  studying  RousSeau's  miscellanies  of  late.  His  '  Epistk 
tp  D'Alcmbert,'  on  theatrical  exhibitions,  I  think  excellent,  and  per- 
feftly  decisive.  ^  His  discourse  on  the  effe^s  of  the  sciences  is  spirited  10 
a  high  degree,  and  contains  much  matter  of  melancholy  meditation;  I 
am  not  so  much  of  his.  mind  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  inequality  among 
mankind,  though  I  think  the  piece  on  this. sub jeft  has  been  much  misun-* 
derstocd  hy  critics,  and  misrepresented  by  wits.  .Even  by  his  own  con. 
fession,  it  is  rather  a  jeu  d'esprit  than  a  philosophical  inquiry;  for  he 
owns  ihiit  the  natural  state;,  such  as  he  represents  it,  did  probably  never 
take  place,  and  probably  never  will ;  and  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  seems 
to  think  it  impossible  that  mankind  should  ever  have  emerged  from  it 

\vithout  gome  ixry  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  course  ^ nature.    F^r^  - 

ther, 
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tner,  }ie  sap,  that  this  natural  state  is  not  the  most  advantageous  for 
man  ;  for  tjiat  the  most  delightful  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  could' not 
exett  themselves  till  man  had  relinquished"  his  bruta!  and  solitary  nature,, 
and  become  a  domestic  animal.  At  this  period,  and  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  property,  he  places  the  age  most  favourable  to  human 
happiness ;  which  is  just  what  the  poets  have  done  befote  him,  in  their 
des<iription  of  the  golden  age.  So  that  his  system  is  not  that  prepostei". 
ous  thing  it  has  bin  represented.  Yethe  says  many  things  in  this  trea- 
tise to  which  I  cannot  agree'.  His  solitary  and  savage  man  is  too  much 
of  a  brute  ;  and  maiiy  of  his  observations  are  founded  on  fafls  not  well 
ascertained,  «d  very  ambiguous  in  their  meaning.  There  is  a  little  trea- 
tise of  his  which  he  calls  a  letter  to  Mr,  Voltaire,  which  I  read  with  much 
pleasure,  as  1  found  it  to  be  a  transcript  of  niy  own  sentiments  in  regard 
10  Pope's  maxim,  *  Whatever  is,  is  right."  " 

It  is  well  known  that  though  Rousseau'^  discourse  on  the  sciences 

gained  the  prize  offered  by  (he  Academy  of  Dijon,  it  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  author  to  take  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and 
to  contend  lliat  the  sciences  had  been  produi51ive  of  the  happiest  cfiedts 
to  society.  But.  he  was  induced  to  cl.ange  his  design,  aw  titiding  that 
the  ground  was  previously  occupied,  either  by  D'Alembert,  or  Di- 
derot, wc  do  not  remember  which.  Dr.  Beattie's  critical  talents  cer- 
tainly appear  to  advantage  in  his  remarks  on  Voltaire's  Henriade,  a 
poem  the  merit  of  which  has  aKyays  appeared  to  us  to  have  been 
greatly  over-rated,  ,    ' 

"  I  promised  to  give  you  my  opinion, of  the  '  Henriade  ;'  but  I  must 
premise,  that  I  take  it  for  granted  yoy  have  not  implicitly  adopted  the 
notions  of  the  French  critics  with  regard  10  this  gocm.  1  hear  it  Js  ac- 
coor>led  by  ihem  the  greatest  poem  th;it  ever  human  wit  produced  in  any 
age  or  natio'n.  For  my  part,  1  ji^dge  of  it  without  prejudice  either  for  or 
against  it,  jnd  as  I  would  judge  of  Tasso's  '  Gerii'ialemme, '  or  any  other 
work,  in  whose  fate  I  have  no  national  concern. 

*'  Among  the  b?auiies  of  this  work  I  would  reckon  its  style,  which, 
though  raised  'alwve  prose  aS  much  as  the  genius  of  the  language  will  per- 
mit, is  yet  eieijaiit  and  simple,  tliough  sometimes,  to  one  accustomed  to 
English  poetry,  it  may  have  the  apfwarance  of  being  too  (jrosaic. — '  Ou 
plutfit  en  egVt  Valois  ne  regnait  plus'—'  Henri  scait  prfiliier  de  ce 
grand  avantage' — *  C'est  un  usage  antique  et  sacre  parml  nous' — '  De 
Paris  a  I'instant  il  fait  ouvrir'  la  porte* — arid  many  others,  have  no. 
thing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  flattest  prose  but  the  measure  and 
rhyme:  but  1  do  not,  insist  on  this  as  a  fault;  for  jhe  same  objee. 
tion  might  be  made  to  the  fipesc  poems  in  the  world  ;  and  j  know 
not  whether  a  flatness  of  this  kind  inaj'  not  someiimea  have  a  good 
effefl,  and  heighten,  as  it-were,  the  relief  of  the  more  distinguished  parts. 
The  versification  of  the  '  Henriade'  is  agreeable,  and  ofiezi  more  harmd.  ' 
nious  than  one  could  expeft,  who  has  not  a  greater  niceness  of  ear  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  numbers  than  I  can  pretend  to  have.  I  kiiow  nor 
whence  it  happens^  that  I,  wb«  am  very  sensible  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  harmony,  can  never  bring  myself  to  relish  that  of  the  French, 
A  a  f  although 
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.xlihough  I  understand  the  ^leoch  language  as  vreWa^  ui}'  of  ihe  at%eti. 
Si  it  tiue,  as  Rousseau  asseits,  that  this  language,  onaccount  of  the  inces. 
sant  monbtony  of  the  pronunciation,  h  inoapahle  of  h^nnony  1  I  should 
.like  to  have  your  sentiments  on  this  subjefl. 

"  The  (houghts  or  reflexions  in  this  poem  are  not  too  much  crowded,  nor 
.afiefledly  ini     '       '     "'  "  '  '  '  ''  "' 

uuconimon, 
not  seem  to  1 

"  The  fa 
Henry  Jiistoi 
and  soraetim 

"  But  his 
minuteness  m 
J  totical  than , 
real  ground  1 
describe  froi: 
making  use  i 
It  is  such  a  1 
would  have  1 
H  description 
quality,  but 
?nce,  the  aff 
rouit,  either 
takes  to  desc 
posed  to  des( 
not  at  libcri; 
and  diminish 
ground ;  he 
knows  them, 
■through  the 
.  rian  than  3  p 
presentations 

"  To  one 
e/Sl.  Bariko 
of  incident; 
is  not  terriii 
Henry  and  N 
expressed  in 
JDido  and  ^1 
as  far  exceed 
transcends  tl 
-"  There  i 
■  is  purely  hisi 
not  placed  in 
into  adion  t] 
the  Iliad,  I  I 
.personally  kn 
have  ctnly  a  < 
lover  of  his, c 
of  him,  and  1 
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*'  I  aclcnawled|!e.Voltaiie^s  Ei^le  U>  be  peT»picuous,  but  I  think  Uun. 
interescing',  espeaally  towards  the  end.  We  foresee  tie  eveat,  but  our 
expeftacions  are  not  rAifed  bj  it.  The  catastrophe  is  not  brpughi  about 
by  i<ny  attiking-  incident,  but  by  a  series  of  incideec^  that  have  little  or 
notbingiiii  them  to  engage  or, surprize  the  reader.  Henry's  conversion 
js  a  very  poor  piece  of  work.  Ttoih  descends  from  heaven  to  the  king'* 
tent,  with  a  veil  over  htr,  which  she  remove*  by  litUe  and  iittje,  till 
at  length  her  whole  person  appears  in  a  glorious,  but  undaxzling  lustre. 
This  may  be  good  philosophy,  but  it  is  very  inJifFcreni  poetry.  It 
^ffefls  not  the. imagination,  nor  reconciles  ihe^  reader  ,10  the  event,— 
Henry  is  converted,  but  we  know  not  how  or  why.  The  catastrophe  of 
'Don  Quixote  is  siiailar  to  this.  Both  Cervantes  and  Voltaire  teem  le 
have  been  in  a  baste  to  conclude  ;  ^nd  this  is  all  the  apology  I  can  ofier 
'for  them. 

"  I  mention  not  Voltaire's  confusiofi  of  fabnious  and  real  personages  ih 
}iis  machinery  ;  this  has  been  remarked  by  others.  But!  cminot  help  ob- 
Mrving,  ihitt  his  invtjcation  to  the  historic  muse  is  extrecnely  jnJHdr* 
cigus.  It  warns  the  reader  to  CxpeA  nothing  but  truth,  ao^  consequently 
evsry  appearance  of  fii^ion  in  the  sequd  must  produce  a  bad  effeft,  and -bear 
ihejn^ikofimprobabilitv,  which  it  would  na^have  borne,  if  our  author  Ita^ 
been  .content  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  Virgil  pretendi 
no  bet(er  authoiitj'  than  tradition,  sii  jmhi  fai  audita  hqui;  and  HomM 
throws  himself  cntiiely  upon  his  muse,  and  is  saiis^ed  in  being  the  in- 
sttumenc  through  which  she  speaks.  The  dreani  in  the  Seventh  Canip 
(whicit  the  French  critics  think  superior  in  merit  to  the  whole  jji^id)  div 
appointed  me  much,  though,  in  some  few  passages,  it  is  not  amiss.  But 
beaven  is  not  the  element  of  poets.  St.  Lo;iis's  prayer,  in  the  lastCantq, 
is  an  odd  one.  He  treats  his  Maker  very  cavalierly,  and  almost  threatens 
him.  I  observed  in  the  '  Heoriadc,'  some  mixed  and  some  improper 
metaphors,  but  did  not  mark  them.  One,  however,  occurs — '  L'Eter. 
nel  a  ses  voeiix  se  laissa  peuttrer.'  On  the  whole,  I  am  •V'ny  much  of 
Denina's  mind  with  regard  10  this  poem.  .  '.  Se  nell  Enriade  non  si  xtat^r 
i.molti  passaggi  pieni d!  alTetti  ii£ unolte  orazioni  forci  c  gagliarde,  ^ 


che  esptimano  il  carattere  di  cht  parJa,  n^  quella  uberU  d'imagini  e  di 
tratti  vivi  c  sorprendenti  d'imroaginaiione,  come  in  Omero,  virgilio, 
Ariosto,  Tasso  e  Milton,  non  vi.son  neppurele  superftuita  nd  le  strava- 
^anze  che  in  alcmji  di  qucsti  si  notano;  e  chicchcssi^  pu6  con  gusto,  « 
'soddisfazione  leggere  I'Knriade  senza  saziarsi ;  .vantaggio,  che  I'auiore 
dee  riconosceredalla.vivaciia.e  foraa.delsuo  stile,  e  dail'  eoergia  de'  suqi' 

"  Reserve  is  (he  Ijane  of  friendly  intercourse  the  screen  of  error,  at^ 
-the  support  of  prejudice.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  freely  on  this  occ^. 
^iQn, .  because  I  would  willingly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  redifyiqg 
my  errors,  and  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  informaiion.  If  you  ^p. 
.prove  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall  believe  them  right ;  if  not,  I  shaU  can- 
fully  review  and  correft  them.  I  flatter  myself  f  am  of  no  cquntry,  hi^t 
a  citiaien  of  the  world.  I  have  received  much  entariaiomeni  from  the  woik» 
of  Voltaire  ;  but  I  do  not. admire  him  much  in  his  critical  capacity.  \ 
.know  Mrs.  Boyd  will  support  me  in  this ;  for  the  understands  and  ad- 
jures Sb^kespe^e,  wlio  Keats  to  :bc  ibe  objefl  qf  Vollaiie'i  envy  ,  in  ,a 
jp^icBlar  degree."  , 

Wfl  ■ 
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We  must  observe,  however,  that  we  do  not  so  far  concur  with 
X)enina,  as  to  think  that  no  one  can  read  the  Heririade,  without  being 
satiated  or  tired.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  bad  taste,  we  will 
honestly  conffess'that.we  have  been  .satiated  and  tired  with  reading  that 
poem  ;  and  have  frequently  been  at  a  los^  to  discover,  either  that/ore^ 
of  styUy  or  that  ^w^rgy  of /verse^  which  appear  to  have  so  stricken  the 
Italian  critic.  As  to  Voltaire,  his  insupportable  vanity,  and  his  ran- 
corous malice,  alike  disqualified  him  for  the  oflBce  of  ^a  critic ;  in 
truth,  he  was  a  most  contemptible  critic. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1770,  Dr.  Beattie  published  bis  celebrated 
•*  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism  ;"  a  work  which  laid  the  tfouudation  of  his 
fame;  which  secured  him  the  applause  and  esteem  of  every  friend  to 
jreligion  and  morals  \  and  the  flattering  honour  of  the  hatred  of  philoso- 
phistical  sceptics,  and  fashionable  infidels.  Just  afler  its. appearance  he 
thus  speaks  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Blacl^lock,  who,  with 
many  other  good  and  wise  men,  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  it. 

**  I  would  not  forego  your  approbation  to  avoid  the  censure  of  fifty 
Mr.  Humes,     What  do  I  say  ?     Mr.  Hume's  censure  I  am  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  of,  that  I  think  it  does  me  honouK.     It  is,  next  to  bis 
conversion  (which  I  have  no  reason  to  look  for)  the  most  desirable  thing 
I  have  to  cxpeft  from  that  quarter.     I  >^iave  heard,  from  very  good  au- 
thority, that  he  sffcaks  of  me  and  my  book  with  very  great  bitterness 
(I  own   I   thought  he  would  rather  have  affefted  to  treat  both  with  con- 
tempt) ;  and  that  he  says  I  have  not  used  him  like  a  gentkman.     He  is 
quite  right  to  set  the  matter  upon  that  footing.     It  is  an  odious  charge; 
i^^is  an  obje(5\ion  easily  remembered,  and,  for  thaj  reason,  will  be  often 
repeated  by  his  admirers ;  and  it  has  this  farther  advantage,  that  being  (in 
the  present  case)  perfcdl y  unintehigible,  it  cannot  possibly  be  answered. 
The  truth  is,  I,  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  immortal  being,  and  something 
of  a  philosopher,  treated  him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  immortal  being,  a 
sceptic,  and  an  atheistical  writer.     My  design  was,'  not  to  make  a  book 
full  of  fashionable  phrases  and  polite  expressions,  but  to  undeceivfe  the 
public  in  regard  t()  the  merits  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
^tensions  of  its  abettors.     To  say  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  this  with 
plainness  and  spirit,  is  to  say,  in  pther  words,  that  I  ought  either  tO\havc 
held  my  peace,  or  to  have  been  a  knave.     In  ^his  case   I  might,  per- 
haps, have  treated  Mr.  Hume  as  a  gentleman,   but   I  should  not  hare 
treated  society,  and  my  own  conscience,  as  became  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian.    I  have  all  along  foreseen,  and  still  foresee,  that  I  shall  have  many 
reproaches,*- and  cavils,  and  sneers,  to  encounter  on  this  occasion ;  but  I 
"am  prepared  to  meet  them.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  cause  ;  and,  if  I 
may  believe  those  whose  good  opinion  I  value  as  one  of  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  life, 'T  need  nctf  be  ashamed   of  my  work.     You  are  certainly 
right  in  your  conjefture,  that  it  will  not  have  a  quick  sale.     Not- 
^withstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  render  it  perspicuous  and  entertaining, 
it  is  still  necessary  for  the  perst)n  who  reads  it  to  think  a  little  \  a  task  to 
which  every  reader  will  not  submit.     My  subjedl  too  is  unpopriar,  and 
my  principles  such  as  a  man  of  the  world  would  blush  to  acknowledge. 
•—flow  then  can  my  book  be  popular  ?     If  it  Refund  the  expence  of  its 

publicatipn, 
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publication,  it  will  do  as  much  as  any  person,  who  knows  the  present 
state  of  the  literary  world,  can  reasonably  expeft  from  it. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprized  at  your  notions  iri  regard  to  liberty  and  * 
necessity.  I  have  known  several  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and 
of  the  best  heart,  who  could  not  get  over  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
necessity,  even  though  their  notions  of  the  absurd  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  fatality  were  the  same  with  mine.  The  truth  is,  1  see  no  possi- 
ble  way  of  reconciling  the  fatalists  with  the  liberty -men,  except  by  sup-» 
posing  human  liberty  to  be  a  self-eyident  faft,  which,  perhaps,  the  fatal, 
ists  will  never  acknowledge,  and  which  the  staunch  Arminian,  who  has 
been  long  ift  the  pradice  of  arguing  the  matter,  would  think  a  dangerous  an/4 
unnecessary  supposition.  My  own  sentiments  ofthis  point  I  have  given  fairly 
and  honestly  in  my  book.  That  I  am  a  free  agent,  is  what  Tnot  only  be* 
iieve,  butf  what  I  judge  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  all  morality  must  be 
founded  on  it,  yea,  and  all  religion  too.  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  tp 
man^  is  not  .so  difficult  a  thing  when  we  acknowledge  buivan  liberty  ;  but, 
on  the  principles  of  fatality,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  impossible.'* 

There  is  much  sound  wisdom  in  tBese  remarks.  Mr.  Hume,  what- 
ever contempt  he  might  afFeft  for  those  who  attacked  his  abominable 
^vritings,  certainly  had  too  much  sense  not  to  perceive  the  advantage 
V^hich  Dr.  Bcattie  had  over  hiin.  His  frjends  complained  that  his 
opponent  had  treated  the  principles  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  with 
ton  much  asperity  \  as  if  attempts  to  shake  the  very  basis  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  indeed  to  eradicate,  all  religious  principle,  at  least  all  the. 
principles  of  Christianity,  from  the  minds  of  men,  were  to  be  treated 
with  lenity,  as  mere  harmless' speculations,  or  innocuous  experiments. 
Heaven  defend  us  from  all  luhewartnness^  m  such  a  cause.  'When 
Dr.  Seattle  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Essay  for  the  press, 
he  xonsuhed  his  excellent  friends,  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Dr.  John 
Gregory,  on  some  additions  which  he  proposed  to  make  ;  and  from 
the  latter  h^  received  a  letter,  containing  the  following  wise  remarks 
on  the  charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  admirers  ot*  Mr.  Hume. 

*'  It  has  been  said  here  (at   Edinburgh,    where   Hume   lived),  that 
you   had   written    with   great    heat    and  asperity    against    Mr.   Hume, 
befcause    you  differed    from   him    about    some   metaphysical    subtleties, 
of  no  material  consequence  to  mankind.     This  is   alleged  by  those  vi^ho 
never  read  your  book,. and  seem  never  to  have  read  Mr.   Hume's.     You 
write  with  warmth  against  him,  because  he  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
every  argument  brought  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  be- 
cause  he  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  every  argument  in  favour  of  a  fu. 
ture^  state  of  existence  ;  and  because  he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
distin^ion  between  moral  good  and   evil.     You   do  not   treat  him  with 
severity  because  he  is  a  bad   metaphysician,  but  because  he  has  expressly 
applied  hi«  metaphysics  to  the  above  unworthy  purposes.     If  he  has  not 
bfeen  guilty  of  this ;    if  these  are  only  conclusions,  which  you  yourself 
•draw,  by  implication,  from  his  writings,  but  conclusions  which  he  hii^- 
self. disavows,  then  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  ought  to  ask  pardon  of 
him,  and  of  tHe  public,  for  your  mistaken  zeal.     But  Ihave  never  heard 
that  he,  or  any  of  his  fciends,  have  pretended  that  you  do  him  injustice 
i»  these  respeft§,'f  *^ . 

.  Dr. 
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Dr.  BeatcTe  went  to  London  in  1771,  after  be  had  published  ihc 

first  part  of  his  beautiful  poem, "  the  Minstrel."  He  had  thfe  happinesi 

do  find  the  opinions  of  his  English  friends  in  ptrfcQ.  concurrence  with 

those  of  his  Scotch  friends,  on  his  Essay  on  Truth*  He  thus  writes  on 

ibe  subjcfty  in  September  177 1. 

"  I  have  been  here  five  week^,  and  shall  probably  continue  a  week  or  two 
longer.  X  have  been  ejctremely  happy  in  making  a  great  many  very  agreeable 
and  very  creditable  acquaintance.  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Mr, 
Garricky  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^  and  several  others  of  note,  have  treated  me, 
not  only  with  politeness,  but  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  kipdness  that 
equals  my  warmest  wishes.  I  wish  I  had  longer. time  to  pass  aiQong 
them  ;  I  shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  force  myself  away.  Johnson  has 
been  greatly  misrepresented  :  I  have  passed  several  entire  days  with  him, 
and  found  him  extremely  agreeable.  The  cooipliments  he  pays  to  my 
writings  are  so  high,  that  I  have  not  the  face  to  mention  them.  Every 
body"  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subjeft  (among  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  reckon  Lord  Mansfield),  approves  of  what  I  have  done  in  respeft 
to  Mr.  Hume ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  find  any  personal 
abuse,  any  ^coarse  expressions,  or  /even  any  indelicacy,  in  what  I  have 
written^  against  him  :  so  you  see  I  have  no  great  reason  to  value  what 
my  Scottish  enemies  say  against  me.  'J^his  I  mention  to  you>  because  I 
Jcaow  it  will  give  you  pleasure. 

•*  A  letter  from  Utrecht,  which  I  receipted  since  I  came  here,  iii&ms 
~«ie,  that  three  translations  of  my  Essay,  a  French,  a  Dutch,  and  ji  Gerii 
man,  will  appear  next  winter.     Some  of  them  are  now  at  the  press." 

Among  those  eminent  persons  who  complimented  Dr.  Beattie  on  the 
importance  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  the  pub- 
h'carion  of  his  Essay,  was  the  present  Bisho|)  of  Dromore,  who  sent 
him  a  copy  of  two  Sermons  by  Bishop  Portcus,  of  whom  Dr.  Percy 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  just  and  appropriate  commendation: 
^*  Dr.  Poneus  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
England:  he  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  l«ft  him  one 
of  the  executors  to  his  will,  and  editor  of  his  works,  which  he  has 
since  published.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  engaging  and  amiable 
manners,  and  most  distinguished  abilities  *." 

Dr.  Beattie  appears  to  so  much  advantage  in  his  critical  charafler, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers  his  rellcflious 
on  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  composition,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language. 


*  We  cannot  but  express  pur  surprize  here,  that  a  prelaxe  so  firmly 
4^tfached  to  the  established  church,  and  so  fiselingly  .aliVe  to  every  danger 
which  threatens  it,  should  view,  with  appaxtnt  indiflfbcence,  the  estiibli«h- 
went  of  ^n  extensive  ftunuery  in  his  diocese,  atjwhich  English  young  iadies 
$ake  the  fueih  -But  after  «be  pps^ive  condudl.oif  all  our  prelates  hut  oniy  amt 
^tbe  fi^v.ity  of  that  one,  pn  a  recent  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprized  at  any  tiAx^g^^  It  h  iiigh  time,  however,  for  tbQ 
protestants  of  this  country  to  look  about  thena!-^REV, 

««  A  book 
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**  A  book  lias  beeii  lately  published,  whicli  rffakes  ilO  little  *  nbise  ih 
this  cduiltry.  It  is  an  Essay  on  the  Qrigin  arid  Progreis  of  liahguagj^; 
the  aptlior  is  Mr.  Burnet  of  Monbbddo,  one  of  aur  Lords  of  the  Session, 
a  mati  of  great  learning,  but  rathe^r  too  much  devoted'to  Greek  literature, 
particulady  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  In  the  first  part  of  his  Work  he 
gives  a  very  learned,  elaborate,  and  abstruse  account  or  the  origin  of  ideas, 
according  to  the  lAetaphysic  of  Plato,  and  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle. 
He  then  treats  of  the  origin  of  human  society,  and  of  language  (which 
he  cohsiders  as  a  iiuman  invention),  in  the  way  in  which  many  of  our 
fashionable  philosophers  have  tjreated  of  them  of  late ;  representing  men  as 
having  originally  been,  and  continued  for  manjr  ages  to  be,  no  better, 
than  beasts,  and  indeed  in  many  respeds  worse;  destitute  of  speech.  Of 
reason^  of  conscience,  of  social  affedion,  and  of  every  thing  that  can 
confer  dignity  upon  a  creature,  and  possessed  of  nothing  but  external 
sense"  arid  riiembry,  arid' capacity  of  improvement.  The  system  is  not  a 
new  one  ;  it  is  bbrrowed  (whatever  these  philosophers  may  pretend)  from 
Epicurus,  or  rather  from  Lucretius,  of  whose  account  of  it  Horace  gives 
/a  pretty  exa^  abridgment,  in  these  lines:  •Cum  prqrepserunt  primis 
animalia  terris,  mutum  et  turpepecus,  &c.'  which  Lord  Monboddo  takes 
for  Eis  motto,  and  which,  he  says,  comprehend  in  miniature,  the  whole 
history  of  man.  In  regard  to  fads  that  make  for  his  system  (all  which 
our  author  sees  with  microscopical  eyes)  he  is  amazingly  credulous,  and 
equally^  blind  and  sceptical  in  regard  to  every  farf  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. He  professes  a  regard  for  the  scripture,  and' I  believe  means  it 
no  harm  ;  but  his  systerii  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  to  it.  In  a  wbrd, 
h^  has  gone  further  in  brutifying  human  nature,  than  any  author,  ancient 
or  modern.  Y^t  there  are  many  curious  and  good  thinga  iri  hift  book.  I-. 
have  been  entertained,  and  sometimes  instrui^ed  by  it;  but  not  with, 
standing  this,  ^  and  in  spite  of  my  regard  for  the  author,  who  is  truly  a 
worthy  man,  and  to  whom  I-  am  under  particular  obligations,  I  take  it 
up  as  a  task,  and  can  never  read  above  half  an  hour  in  it  at  a  time;  so 
odious,  so  filthy  is  the  pifture  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  pains 
and  shocks  me,  as  if  I  were  witnessing  the  disseftion  of  a  putrid  carcass. 
It  is,  however,  a  book  which  I  believe  will  do  little  hurt ;  for  the  vulgar 
it  is  too  abstruse,  and  too  learned  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  will 
be  moved  rather  to  laughter  than  to  convidion,  when  they  hear  him  assert^ 
which  he  does  with  the  utri:iost  confidence  and  gravity,  that  the  Ouran- 
Outangs  are  of  our  species ;  that  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  exists  a  natio^n  of* 
human  creatures  with  tails,  discovered  130  years  ago  by  a  Swedish 
Skipper;  that  the  beavers  and  sea^cats  are  social  and  political  animals^ 
though  man  by  nature  is  neither  social  nor  political,  nor  even  rational  j 
reasOn>  refled^ion,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  society,  policy,  and  even 
thought,  being,  in  the  human  species,  according^  to  this  author,  as  much 
the  eflfefts"  of  art,  contrivance,  and  long  experience,  as  writing,  ship-- 
building,  or  any  other  manufadure.  ^  .  ' 

**  Some  ypars  ago  I  wrote  a  small  treatise  in  Latin,  on  a  subje^&i* 
milar  to  this  of  Lord  Monboddo's,  but  the  conclusions  I  drew  were  widely  ^ 
difier^at.  From  the  nature  of  language,  I  proved,  td«  my  own  satisfac- 
tion at  least,  that  if  men  had  ever  been  a  mutum  H  tiii-pe  pecusy  tliey  nfusty 
wtthoat'Sttpernatmral  assistance,  have  continued*' €b  to  this,  day  ;  tbaU 
tfaertfore  man,  in  all  ages  from  the  beginning,  must  liave  been  a  speaking 
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amxnal ;  tb^  tlie  first  man  must  have  received  the  divine ^ft  of  language 
fiom  God  himself^  by  inspiration  ;  and  that  the  children  of  our  first  parents, 
and  their  descendants  to  the  present  time,  must  have  learned  to  speak  hj 
imitation  and  instrudlion.  And  for  the  smaller  diversities  In  kindred  lan- 
guages (such  as  those  which  topk  place  in  the  French  language,  for  in- 
stance, compared  with  the  Italian  and  St)anish),  I  would  account  from 
the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  and  the  tendency  of  language  to  altera, 
tion ;  and  for  the  greater  diversities  (3uch  as  those  that  appear  in  the 
European  languages,  compared  with  those  of  China,  America,  &c,)  I 
would  account  from  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to 
account  fior  them  satisfaftorily  in  any  other  way." 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next, J 


Report  of'  the  Committee  for  Managing  the  Patriotic  Fund  estahllsked 
at  L/oyd-s  Coffee-house^  1803.  Farts  L  IL  and  III.  Pf.  ill, 
176,71a.     Phillips  and  Fardon.  ^ 

AFTER  a  short  and  inglorious  truce  (not  deserving  the  name 
of  peace)  between.  Great  Britain  and  France,  during  which  the  con* 
du£t  of  the  Usurper  was  one  continued  series  of  injustice,  insuir, 
and  aggression,  his  lawless  ambition  at  length  broke  out  into  such 
barefaced  encroacliments  on  the  territories  and  independence  of  other 
States,  and  such  open  contraventions  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  re- 
cently concluded  with  this  country,  as  reduced  us  to  the  alternative 
cither  pf  tamely  surrendering  the  national  dignity  and  security,  or  of 
maintaining  ihem  by  the  sword.  The  decision  of  our  rulers  did  ho- 
nour to  their  charaSer,  and  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  To  repel  the  invasion  with  which  we  were  menaced 
—to  defend  tl}at  property  which  the  Tyraift  had  insolently  parcelled 
Oftit  amongst  hi«  myriads — to  guard  that  Constitution  which  we  revere, 
that  King  whoth  we  love — and  to  preserve  iqviolate  the  worship  oif 
that  God  whom  we  adore,  the  nation  flew  to  arms,  and  each  indivi- 
/dual  was  emulous  of  Contributing,  in  every  possible  mode,  to  the  ge- 
neral defence. 

To  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  which  were  displayed  at  that 
awful  crisis,  we  owe  the  Volunteer  system,  and  tlie  Patriotic  Fund- 
both  sprang  from  the  same  source* 

The  Subscribers  to  Lloyd^s  CoflFee-house,  with  whom  this  Institu- 
tion originated,  convened  a  meeting  of  their  members,  to  be  held  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1803,  the  purport  of  which  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained than  by  the  emphatic  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting,  and 
^hich  wc  now  exiraft. 

«*  Reftolved,  That  in  a  conjundlure  when  the  vit^I  interests  of  oor 
Country,  jvhcn  the  peculiar   blessings  which,   under  our  beloved  ^^^ 

feign  and  happy  Constitution,  endear  our  social  state,  are  inrolwJ  w  ^ 

'  ^  .  issoe'- 
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iHve  of  the  present  contest ;  when  we  are  menaced  by  an  eneaiy>  whose 
haughty  presumption  is  grounded  only  on  the  present  unfortunate  position 
pf  the  Continental  Powers ;  and  when  we  seem  to  be  placed,  for  the  moment^ 
as  the  last  barrier  against  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe,  by  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  France,  it  behoves  us  to  meet  our  situation  as  men^ 
as  freemen — but,  above  all,  as  Britons,  On  this  alone,  with  the  divine 
aid,  depends  our  exemption  from  the  yoke  of  Gallic  despotism — on  this 
alone  depends,,  under  the  same  protecting  Power,  whether  this  Emphe  - 
shall  remain  what  it  has  for  ages  been — the  strenuous  supporter  of  religion 
and  morals,  the  assertor  of  its  own,  and  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  the  nurse  of  industry,  the  proteftor  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  example  and  admiration  of  the  world— or,  whether  it  shall  become  an 
obsequious  tributary,  an  enslaved,  a  plundered,  and  degraded  department 
of  a  foreign  nation.  v 

^*  Resolved,  That  to  give  more  efFetfl  and' energy  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  Government  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties,  our  lives  and 
property — to  add  weight  to  those  personal  exertions  which  we  are  all 
readily  disposed  to  contribute  ;  it  behoved  us,  to  hold  out  every  encou- 
ragement to  ouf  fellow- subjefls,  who  may  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
repelling  or  annoying  our  implacable  foe  ;  and  to  prove-  to  them  that  we 
are  ready  to  drain  both  our  purses  and  our  veins  in  the  great  causey  which 
imperiously  calls  on  us  to  unite  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  with 
the  strongest  eflTorts  of  zealous  exertions. 

^'  Resolved,  That  to  animate  the  efforts  of  our  defenders  by  sea  and 
land,  it  is  expedient  to  raise,  by  the  patriotism  of  the  community  at 
large,  a  suitable  fund  for^  their  comfort  and  .relief— ^for  the  purpose  of 
assuaging  the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  or  palliating,  in  some  degree,  the- 
more  weighty  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  limbs — of  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  widow  and  orphan— of  smoothing  the  brow  of  sorrow  for 
the  fall  of  dearest  relatives,  the  props  of  unhappy  indigence,  or  helpless 
age-— and  of  granting  pecun^ry  rewards,  or  honourable  disiinftion,  for 
successful  exertions  of  Valour  or  merit.'*. 

4 

On  the  adoption  of  these  truly  spirited  and  patriotic  resolutions,  and 
with  the  view  of  setting  an  example  to  the  public  bodies  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  the  Subscribers  to  the 
fioffee-house  immediately  voted  from  their  general  fund,  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Thousand  Pounds,  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities  ;  and  also  contributed  individually  in  a  most  liberal  manner* 
No  sooner  were  the  public  made  acquainted  A\yrh  these  proceedings,^ 
and  the  objeft  of  the  institution,  than  subscriptions  flowed  in  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Public  bodies,  mercantile  companies,' 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  peasants,  evinced  a  laudable  emulation  in 
contributing  to  the  fund. 

The  limits  of  our  Review  will  tiot  permit  us  to  detail-every  instance 
of  British  valour  and  enterprize,  wliich  has  cpme  before  the  Comr^ 
xnittee  for  managing  these  free-will  offerings  of  a  patriot  people  ;  we, 
^ust,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  occasional  seleikion,  andallu- 
sioa  jn  genei*al  terms,  to^e  numerously  recorded,  instances  of  bravery 
which  611  the  pages  of  these  Reports.  .  . 


From  thfc'iftt^ife'of  the  tontfest  at  the  commetictsmetit;,  ouf  ships* cff 
'Urarhad  fe\^'  opportunities  of  ttieetirig  thfc  cncitty ;  but,  whenever 
they  did  oi^cuf,  British  discipline  and  courage,  as  usual,'  became  tri- 
umphaht,  disn^ayed  th^  enemy,  and  swept  the  seas; 
/  From  the  Minutes  of  the  19th  of  June,  1804,  we  now  extrafl  an 
interesting  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  three  first  Swords  given 
by  the  Goromitteer  which  had  bccin  voted  to  the  following  Ofl&en: 
Captain  Austin  Bissell,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Racoon — Lieutenant 
Bowen,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Loire — and  Lieutenant  Watt,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Villede  Paris.  These  gentleiten  having  repaired  to 
the  Committee-room,  which  was  orouded  with  navai  and  military 
oSkers,  and  other  gentlemen,  anxious  to  witness  the  scene,  were  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Chairman,  Joseph  Marryat,  Esq.  as  follows  : 

ff  Gentlemen — It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  flie  Committee  meet  on 
the  ptesent  occasion,  which  furnishes  them  with  an  opportunity  of  carry* 
ing  into  effedl  one  of  tlic  grand  objeds  of  this  Institution,  the  granting 
honourable  hadgQS  of  distin^ion  for  successful  exertions  of  valour ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  their  personal  testimony  to  the  merit  of  those 
g^lant  achievements,  which  the  trust  delegated  to  them  has  made  it  their 
{Mtovince  to  distinguish  and  revj^ard*  , 

**  To  you,  Gentlemen,  whose  prowess  has  added  new  triumfAs  to  the 
British  flag^  I  shall  not  address  myself  in  the  language  of  panegyric :  fer 
SBodesty  is  ever  allied  to  xvnt  courage.  Your  bravery;  stands  recorded  in 
tht  annals  of  your  counttry,  aiki  in  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen— a' 
'better  tribute  thaii  the  tongue  can  offer.  To  urge  you  to  that  love  of 
glory  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  of  whose  predominant  in. 
fluenee  in  your-  breasts  your  con4u^  has  already  given  such  shining  proofs,* 
would  be  indeed  superfluous •  On  these  topics^  therefore,  I  need  not  exit 
l^tiate^ 

•*  The  Swords  now  to  be  presented  to  you,  are  the  first  honorary  offer- 
ings of  an  Institution,  founded  upon  the  patriotic  motives  of  distinguish- 
ing those  who  signalize  themselves,  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  wounded,  and  of  providing  for  the  families  of  those  vvho  fall,  iiY 
rtpcUing  or  annoying  our  implacable  foe.  '       . 

**  The  liberality  with  which  this  Institution  has  been  sopportedi  1$ 

Skial  to  the  public  spirit  in  which  it  originated  :  and,  to  animate  the' 
»rts  of  your  brave  companions  in  arms,  you  may  assure  them,-  that 
every  obje^  it  had  in  view  will  be  completely  accomplished. 

*^  These  swords  you  will  receive  both  with  pride  and  pleasure  :  with^ 
the  pride  that  springs  from  conscious  merit,  and  with  the  pleasure  that 
arises  from  such  merit  bein^  duly  appreciated.     In  your  hands  they  ;ivill 
be  wielded  togaiij  new  laurels  for  yourselves;  and  new  triumphs  for  your 
country.     Long  may  you   wear  them  as  honourable  memorials' of*  youf 
o^wh  desert,  and  of  tHe  gratitude  of  your  fellow  citizens :  then  play  they 
desceft'd  to  yotffstfns,  incentives  to  them  to  emulate  the  deed^  of'thelr-fa- 
di&Ts :  so  shAlI  the  63CSm4ple  of  your  valour,  and  the  benefits  of  this  Instt-  ' 
tlrfioh,  bte  tr^ttsmitted  together  to  fhtore  generations'. 
■  <*  <  Caf)tain'  BissBiii..— On  the  part'of  the  Coriin^ttfee  of  ttt'Pati-kjtfc 
Fund,  I  present  you  this  Sword,  for  the  galbntky  arid  pft>fts^<MJal<abiif« 

tie»  y^tt  displayed  in  engaging  and  capturing  three  French  national  ve^h 

off 
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off'CiunberlaHd  H^bouc,  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  hb 
Maji'ity's  sloop  Rjcoon,  then  under  your  command, 

■  "  '  Your  capturing  those  who,  contidt:nc  in  the  superiority  of  their  nUm- 
'bers,  came  out  to  capture  you,  is  an  aiiitm  that  speaks  its  own  encomiani 
more  strongly  tlian  any  words  of  mine  cwn  express  it,* 

•  "  Captain  Bissell  replied  in  the  foliO'ving  words  :— 
"  *  Sir-:— I  ha,yL'  already  communicat-cd  to  yoii'r  Secretary  the  very 
lively  impression  mad-.-  on  my  mind  by  this  distinguished  mark  of  tlie 
liberality  of  the  Patriotic  'Fund,  I  beg  leave  now  10  return  my  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Committee  for  their  attention  ;  and,  as  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  again  be  called  farth 
into  aftive  service,  so  I  shall  look  forward' with  more  than  common  anxie- 
ty for  an  opportunity  of  wielding  this  s'.vord  ag?inst-the  common  enemy  ; 
and  gratified  indeed  shall  I  be,  if  its  eSei^s  prove  to  this  respeftablc  Body, 
that  I  posieis  a  proper  degree  of  zeal  for  my  country,  an.l  warm  attach. 
ment  lo  that  profession,  which,  I  am  ptoud  enough  to  hope,  will  be  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  the  designs  of  our  implacdble  fues  ;  but,  should 
they  attempt  an  invasion,  I  trus?  the  Nauy  will  make  their  road  10  this 
country  a  more  rugged  one,  than  tliey  will  ever  feel  inclined  19  travel  agaiii.* 

"  The  Chairman,  ihen  adiressiug  himself  to  Oiptain  Bowen,  said, 

"  'Sir — On  the  part  of  the  Coraniite?  of  the  Pairiotic  Fiuid,  I  pre, 
sent  you  this  Sword,  as  representing  your  son.  Lieutenant  Bowen,  6f,h'» 
Majesty's  ship  Loire,  for  the  daring  and  sticcessful  enterpri/e  of  cutting 
out,  with  only  two  boats  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Loire,  one  of  which  he 
commanded,  the  French  national  brig  Venteux,  manned  with  82  men,  jml 
lying  under  the  batteries  of  the  Isle  de  Bas.* 

*'  To  whjch  Captain  Bowin  rq)lied  : 

"  •  Sir — I  receive  this  Sword  for  my  son,  with  that  gratification  which 
a  father  must  feel'on  so  honourable  an  occasion  :  and  I  have  to  requesi> 
Sir,  you  wiil  be  pleased  to  communicate  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Com. 
niittce,  for  this  handsome  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduft. 

"  '  I  shall  forward  it  to  him  by  the  first  safe  conveyance  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  is  now  serving  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  long  live  to  wear  it,  and 
use  it  in  the  defence  of  his  Kiiig  and  Country.*. 

"  On  presenting  the  Sword  10  Captain  Watt,  the  Chairman  said; 

"  '  Sir— On  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  I' pre-. 
srtit  .you  this  Sword,  as  representing  your  son,  Lieutenant  Watt,  of-  his 
Majesty's  ship  Villede  Paris,  for  gajlanily  attacking,  with  18  men  in 
the  pinnace  of  that  ship,  and  cutting  out  from  under  the  rocks  off  Ushant, 
the  French  armed  lugger  Me»sagcr,  manned  with  40  men. 

"  '  I  sincerely  congratulate'  both  you  and  Captain  Bqweb  on  th's 
occauon,  which,  highly  honourable  as  it  is,  to  the  sons,  must  in  the  samo- 
degree  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  faihers/ 

"  On  receiving  the  sword,  Captain  Watt  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"  '  Sir — It  was  with  lieart.felt  pleasure  I  received  your  summons  to  meet 
this  respcAahle  Committee  in  the  absence  of  my  son  Lieutenant  Watt, 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Ville  de  Paris,  and  to  receiVe,  in  his  name,  this 
honourable  mark  of  your  approbation.  .  ■ , 

"  '  I  must  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  return  you  my  most  sincere- thanks  for 
the  honour  conferred  on  him  ;  and,  I  trust,  that  neither  time  nor  situa- 
tion u^ill  erase  ti  from  his  memory,     I  have  no  doubt  but  his  e&rts  in 
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fature  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  King  and  Coantry^  Will  meet 
with  your  sandlion,  and  that  of  his  countrymen  in  general. 
1.  "  '  This  Sword,  which  you  have  presented  in  so  distinguished  a  man- 
ner, I  trust  my  boy  will  never  disgrace  :  hut  when  once  drawn  in  the 
cause  of  his  Country,  it  will  not  bi^  sheathed  without  service  to  his  King 
and  honour  to  himself.  On  this  occasion  I  hope,  Sijjf  you  and  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Committee  will  excuse  those  feelings  of  a  father,  which 
he  is  unable  to  express, 


>  »* 


Our  reason  for  giving  so  long  an  cxtraft  is  with  the  view  that  the 
j)ublic  should  be  acquainted  with  the  arguments  adopted  by  the  Patriotic 
Fund  Committee,  for  conferring  honorary  marks  of  distindion  for 
:"  successful  cxiStians  of  valour  or  merit.^'  We  are  fully  aware  that 
considetable  objections  have  been  urged  against  their  so  doiog  by 
some  polidcal  writers  of  considerable  eminence  *  ;  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  on  their  part,  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  nrioiary  obgeftscf 
the  Institution,  according  to  the  original  resolutions  of  "the  subscri- 
bers, under  which  they  are  bound  to  aft^  and  wliich  .they  have  no 
power  to  aker.  But,  considering  the  subjcft  abstra£fe(lly>  we  con- 
ceive ^he  measure  to  be  justified  by  precedent,  and  founded  in  the 
soundest  policy  ajnd  wisdom.  Honorary  rewards  for-  public  service 
have  beeti  given  from  time  immemorial,  both  by  corporate  bodies, 
and  societies  of  men  of  every  description.  It  is  now  asserted,  that 
this  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  Royal  Prerogative,  the  Throne  be- 
-ing  the  fountain  of  all  honours — ^But,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
Committee  have  carefully  abstained  from  medals,  and  such  other 
marks  of  distinciibn  as  are  given  by  his  Majesty.  That  the  ohjefis 
of  them  are  generally  men  whose  rank,  whatever  may  be  their  merit, 
does  not  entitle  them  to  any  personal  mark  of  favour  from  their  Soitt 
reign.  That  to  officers,  even  in  the  highest  situations,  whose  achieve- 
ments have  received  even  the  Royal  notice,  iliey  have  a  comparative 
lvalue,  as  throwing  additional  lustre  on  their  exploits,  as  testimonies  of 
the  general  approbation  of  a  gratetui  country,  though  far  from  pre- 
tending to  emulate  in  splendour  those  bright  rays  of  glory  which  ema- 
nate from  the  Throne.  The  ohjciSlions  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  diiitribation,  appear  to  us  altogether  imc-rginary — the  advantages 
resulting  from  it,  to  he  solid  and  real.  No  Officer,  we  are  persUaded, 
■who  .has  received  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  a  Sword,  on  whose  blade 
his  valour  is  legibly  recorded,  will  ever  draw   it  from  the  scabbard 


.  *.- Among  these  we  class  a  writer,  who  formerly  took  a  considerable 
share  in  the  political  department  of  this  Review  ;  and  whose  sentiments,  Dn 
one  or  two  points,  were  essentially  different  from  our  own  ;  particularly  in 
respeft  of-  the  application  of  the  Committee\  to  the  Parochial  ClcTgjj 
.which,  he  contended,  should  have  been  made  through  the  medinm  of  their 
respediive  diocesans*  But  he,  evidently,  was  not  aware  that  the  Bishops 
iiad  been  written  to  on  the  subjedl.  However,  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  now  before  the  public,  who  must  decide  for  themselves. 

"   .  without 
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trithout  feeling  an  additional  infcentive  to  maintain  unsullied  the  opi-^ 
nion  which  has  been  forihed  of  his  merit  and  bravery.  These  swords 
and  vases  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  will  progressively  animate  the 
children  and  descenclants  of  their  present  possessors,  to  a  bold  emula- 
tion  of  the  courage  which  originally  deserved  them  ;  they  will  engraft 
upon  the  mind  of  the  stripling,  the  remembrance  of  his  ancestor's  glory : 
and  the  living  image,  bv  never  fadiiig  from  his  memory,  will  dire<£t 
the  noble  ambition  of  his  mind  tp  the  same  path,  in  expedation  oiCac 

same  reward.  i        r 

It  has  been  further  stated,  that  in  voting  these  honorary  marks  of 
distinaion,  the  Committee  arc  setting  themselves  up  arjudges  of  raili- 
tary  merit.     We  have  little  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  this  is  not  so. 
Thev  have  determined  by  success  alone,  upon  plain   matters  of  fa<a, 
beyond  tlie  controtil  of  tliieir  individual  opinions,  and  which   put  the 
exercise  of  their  judgments  entirely  x)ut  of  the  question.     Had  they 
evinced  a  disposition  to  heap  honours  and  rewards^,  upon  unsuccessful 
exertion,  however'marked  by  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  we  might  be 
induced  to  concede  the  truth  of  the  proposition.     Had  tliey  decreed 
indiscriminately   an  oration,  or  a  triumph  to  a  Varro  and  a  Scipio>  . 
however  we  might  commend  the  motives,  we  should  condenan  the^ 
policy  ;  had  they%ound  the  wreath  of  the  coriqueroi-  on  the  brow  of 
the  vanquished,  however  meritorious  his  efiForcs, "  we  should  condemti 

in  the  same  spirit.  %     i,»     •  *.  « 

When  we  consider  ihat  the  Resolutions  of  the  Meetmg  at  which 
the  Patriotic  Fund  was  established,  were  advertised  in  the  public  papers ; 
and,  when  we  find  that  in  Consequence  of  thesQ  advertisements  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and 
several  other  of  the  Judges,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Attcirncy 
and  Solicitor  General,  the  King's  Advocate,  several  of  the  leanied 
Serjeants  and  barristers  at  law,  are  amongst  the  great  legal  chara6lci% 
whose  names  grace  the  list  of  subscribers;  and  when  armongst  the 
political  characters  we  find  most  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  many  Peers 
and  Members  of  the  Lower  House,  we  are  fortified  by  their  high  au- 
thorities in  the  opinion,  that  this  Institution  is  neither  illegal,  nor  any 
interference  with  the  Royal  Prerogative.  To  assert  the  contrary  of 
which,  is  virtually  to  accuse  these  great  men,  eithei'  of  patronising  an 
insututioh  founded  on  disloyal  and^  unconstitutional  principles,  or  of 
wanting  sufficient  penetration  to  discern  them. 

'  In  the  Minutes  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  an  instance  of  heroism 
is  recorded,^  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  die  annals  of  hucnan 
bravery.  We  shall  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  so  long  an  cx- 
traft,  abounding  as  the  narrative  does  in  every  line  with  an  interest 
which  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  heart,  and  to  exadl  the  tribute  of  a 
tear  ffom  every  eye.  The  following  is  the  Proclamation  addressed  by 
Th.  Anley,  High  Constable  of  St.  Hclier,  in  the  Island  of  Guerri- 
^sey,  to  the  inhabitants,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude. 

**  On  Monday  the  4th  instint,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  otir  Sovereign,  all  the  Fort^  of  this   Island  fired  a  royal  salute',  by 
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order  of  liU  Excellent)'  the  Comraander  in  Chief:  che  gunf  of  ihc  New 
Fott,  on  the  Mount  of  the  'J'own,  were  also  fired  ;  after  whicTi,  a  Cor- 
poral, of  the  Invalid  Company  of  AnUkry,  having  received  ihe  matches, 
deposited,  the  Sdine  in  the  powder  magazine  at  the  topof  ihe  Mount,  which 
is  bomb  proof,  and  in  which  were  209  barrels  of  gunpowder,  bomb  shelli 
ready  filled,  theses  full  of  all  kinds  of  cartridges,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  other  eombiistibk's.  The  magazine  was  then  locked,  and  the  keys 
carried  out  of  the  fort.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time 
the  officer  011  guard  is  usually  at  iliiiner  with  the  otherofficers  of  his  regi- 
ments, the  soldiers  perceived  sjnokc  issuing  from  an  air-hole  at  one  end  of 
the  magazine,  upnn  winch  they  immediately  began  to  leave  the  fort ; 
Mr.  Lys,  officer  of  (he?igrai-i  htiiig  then  at  his  post  in  the  Watch  Tower, 
on  the  top  of  the  Mooni,  oliservcd'  the  confusion  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  hearing  some  of  them  call  om  /n-  /  inrtmcliatciy  went  down,  and  be- 
-fore  they  had  all  left  the  fort,  plainly  perceived  smoke  issuing  from  the 
two  ai»-holcs  ;tt  each  end  of  the  magazine.  At  ibis  instant  he  met  Thomas 
•and  Edward  Touzel,  brothers,  carjieniers  in  his  employ,  (doming  to  assist 
in  lowering  down  the  ensign  staff,  which  they  had  put  up  in  the  morning 
,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  day.  Mr.  Lys  direflly  seat  Thomas 
Touiel  to  his  Excellency  ihe  Commander  in  Chief,  to  acquaint  htm  wiili 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  magazine,  and  10  Captain  Salmon  of  the 
Artillery  for  the  keys  ;  Thomas  Touzel  before  he  went  away,  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevail  on  his  brother  Edward  to  leave 
the  place,  representing  .to  him  the'  imminent  danger  he  was  exposed  to  if 
he  remained  ;  but  Edward  Touzel  answered,  that  '  as  hi  auU  die  om  day 
cr  other,  he  ivm  rea^y  to  sncrifice  his  life  that  momeni,  in  eadcaiouving  to  save 
the  mag/:ziiie  tind  t.iJ-,i  fr.m  d.'i!ru/!i/,ii ;'  and  observing  a  soldier  .running 
away,  called  to  him  to  stop  and  help  him  break  open  the  door,  which, 
however,  the  soldier  refused  ;  he  then  asked  another  soldier,  William 
Penteney,  belonging  to  the  light  company  of  the  31st  regiment,  who 
immediiitciy  acnuifsccd,  saying,  '  l:e  nnas  rea<ly^  to  dii  luiih  him.'  Having 
shook  hands  together,  Kdward  ['ouzel  snatched  up  a  bar  of  wood,  and 
broke  the  barrier  of  the  pallisado  which  surrounds  ihe  maga:£ine,  and  wiih 
a  hatchet  which  he  accidentally  found  in  his  w-ay,  knocked  off  the  pad- 
lock of  the  inner  barri;?r,  liy  which  mean^  he  got  access  to  the  door, 
knocked'off  both  ihe  padlocks,  and  entered  the  m,:gazine,;  He  then  cail,-d 
to  Mr. 'Lys,  who  stood  on  the  outside,  '//■„/  the  mngaziae  'u:aimfi>e, 
and  they  should  all  inti/il--h'y  he  bk^aii  npi'  adding,  '  never  mii.d,  lue  au^l 
try  to  siwi  it,  hui^za  I  GoJ  saiie  the  Ki',g.'  So  sayilig,  he  instantly  seized 
the  bundles  of  linstocks  with  iheir  matches  on  fire,  and  the  handles  almost 
entirely  burnt,  and  threw  them  out  to  Mr.  Lys  and  William  Penteney.— 
Mr.  Lys  foimd  ii  cask  of  water  ne:ir  the  magazine,  but  having  no  bucket, 
he  and  William  Penteney,  with  their  hars  and  a  small  pitcher,  conveyed 
water  to  Edward  Togzcl,  who  remained  within,  liut  whom  they  could 
hardly  see  for  smoke.  Edward  Touzel  quenched  the  fire  with  the  water 
they  brought  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  extinguished  all  that  appeared, 
called  to  Mr.  Lys  that  he  was  almost  suffocated,  and  requested  some  re. 
freshment.  His  hands  and  face  were  very  much  scorched.  By  this  tim? 
jnany  persons  had  corhe  to  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Lys  having  procured 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water  for  Edward  Touzel,  he  drank  it,  and  soon 
after  began  to  revive.     Thus,  thanks  be  to  God,  and,  nest  to  him,  tq 

tie 
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the  intrqiid  courage  of  Edi^ard  Touzel  in  particular,  and  to  Mr.  Lyi  and 
William  Penteney,  the  fire  was  got  under.  Captain  Lcith  of  the  31st, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  the  same  regiment,  the  officer  on  guard,  together 
with  several  otlier  officerr,  on  being  informed  of  the  danger,  immediateiy 
lepajrcd  to  the  spot  with  such  soldiers  as  they  could  colkft  :  nnd  Captairx 
Leith  who  commanded,  at  well  as  the  other  officers,  uwd  extraotdinary 
exertions  in  emptying  the  magazuiej  so  that  no  spark  of  fire  might  posii. 
biy  remain  concealed  ;  when,  by  a  miracle  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
seemed  to  have  interfered  to  preserve  the  town  of  St.  Helier  and  its  inht- 

■  bitants  from  the  dreadful  talamiiy  which  ihreaiened  them,  they  disco- 
vered two  mor?  Iiojtes  of 'ammuiiition  on  fire,  in  whi'ch  were  several  powdec 
horns  filled,  several  port  fires  and  tubes,  with  a  cartridge  full  of  powder 
near  that-pjirt  of  thdbox  which  was  burning,  ihe.flannel  of  which  was  aftually 
singed  ;  and  an  open  barrel  of  gunpowder  near  it,  to  which  the  fire  would 
inevitably  soon  have  comrouiiicaied.  A  rammer, of  a  gun_was  almost 
consumed,  and  several  of  the  rafters  of  jhc  magazine  on  fire. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  place,  when  Edward  Touiel,  Mr.  Ph. 
Lys,  and  William  Penteney,  displaying  unexampled  heroism,  exposed 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  thereby  saved  the  town  of 
Si.  Helier,  and  its  inhabitants,  ftom  utter  destruflion.  In  consequence 
the  High  Constable  conceives  himself  bound  by  duty,  as  well  as  inclina., 
tion,  to  request  all  persons  who  have  property  within  the  said  town,  and 
its  environs,  to  meet  at  the  Church  of  St.  Helier,  St  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forer.oon,  on  Wednesday  the  I3tfi  instant,  to  consider  in  what  manpet 
they  can  best  testify  their  gratitude  to  those  three  generous  and  intrepid 
men,  who  devoted  their  lives  at  so  perilous  a  crisis  for  the  preservation 
.  of  their  felloiv-citizens.  (Signed)  Th.  Anley, 

;    "Si,HelUr,  qth  }uie,   1804.  High  Constable  of  St.  Helier." ; 

Frotn  a  perusal  of  which  it  may  he  seen,  t!iat  wur  euiogiutn  on  the 
services  of  these  disinterestedly  brave  men,  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
'The  "plain,  unvarnislied  talc,"  came  home  to  our  bosoms  most 
nearly,  and,  ftir  the  moment,  huriied  to  oblivion  whatever  we  had  read 
concerning  those  patriot  martyrs,  who  have  offered  up  their  lives  as  a 
sacrifice  to  save  their  devoted  country  frotn  destrutlion  ;  and  we  felt 
the  most  heartfelt  saiisfaftJon  on  turning  to  the  Retiolutioii  of  the 
Committee,  which  awarde*!  to  Lieutenant  Philip  Lys,  hauing^a  wife 
and  eight  children,  the  sum  of  five  hutidred  pounds  ;  to  Edvvari 
Touzel,  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  lo  W.illinm  Penteney  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  for  life. 

The  Report  proceeds  10  notice  the  nntticrous  gallant  adions  which 
■have  appeared  in  the  Gazettes,  The  conquerors  of  Surinam,  and  the 
bi^ve  defenders  of  Dominica,  have  not  been  passed  over  ;  indeed, 
tlie  Committee  appear  10  have  sought  every  occasion  in  which  they 
could  reward  those  who  distinguished  themselves,  or  .ifford  substantial 
relief  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  casuahies  incident  to  war  ;  and 
to  the  children  and  relatives  of  such  as  have  fallen  in  af^ion  with  ihc 
enemy  during  the  present  contest, 

"Wc  now  turn  with  mixed  feelings  of  gratitude  aod  regret  to  that 

pan  of  these  rcpom,  iti  which  the  official  accounts  of  the  great  vie- 
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tories  of  Trafalgar,  and  Fertol  are  recorded,  the  rewards  which  v/tn 
Tuted  by  ihc  Committee  to  the  ufficcre  who  distinguished  themselves] 
and  the  list  of  gratuities  to  the  seamen  aud  marines  who  were 
wounded  on  those  memorable  days.  Vasej;  of  5CXil.  value  ■^ach 
were  presenied  to  Lady  Nelson — the  present  Earl  Nelson,  ami  to 
Vice  Admiral  Lord  Collingwobd,  "  who  after  ibft ■death  of  (lie  have 
commander  in  thief  in  the  hour  of  viflory,  so  nobly  completed 
ihe  triumph  of  the  day."  Vases  of  300I.  walue  each,  were  also 
presented  to  tlie  Right  Hon.  Rear  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Nonhesk, 
aod  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  Bart.  Swortfs  of  the  value 
©f  locl.  each,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  were  presented  to  the 
surviving  Captains  and  Commanders  of  the  rcspc£Hve  ships  "  who 
shared  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of  these  meniorahli;  aiSioiis;"  to  ihe 
-  Lieutenants  who  .  were  severely  wounded  lool. ;  to  each  of  the 
bfficers  in  the  third  class  of  his  Majesty's  proclamation,  for  the 
distribution  of  prize  money,  who  was  severely  wounded,  the  sum  of 
jol.,  and  to  those  of  the  same  class,  who  were  slightly  wounded  30I. ; 
to  each  of  the  officers  of  th?  fourth  class,  who  was  severely  wounded 
jol.,  and  25I.  to  Cach  officer  of  tin;  same  rank  who  was  slightly 
wounded.  The  sum  of  40I.  was  voted  fo  every  seainan  or  matiiK 
whose  wounds  tua^  attended  with  disahility  or  toss  of  limb;  20I.  (0 
each  of  the  same  class,  who  was  severely  wounded  ;  and  the  sutn  of 
lol.  to  each  seqman  or  marine  who  was  slightly  wounded.  T^e 
resolutions  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  arc  followed  by  lists  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  were  wounded  in  these  great  engagements,  with 
tire  sums  voted,  prefixed  to  their  respciflive  names,  and  occupying 
rather  more  than  fl*'ty  pages.  Such  seems  to  he  tlie  mode  of  distribu- 
tion to  the  officers. ajiJ  seamen  of  our  fleets,  who  have  been  Wountied 
in  fight  with  our  enemy,  invariably  adopted  by  the  Patriotic  Furnl; 
and,  as  it  appears  to. have  been  formed  upon  the  scale  of  his  Majesty's 
pr<x:lamaiion  for  Che  distribution  of  prize  money,  it  has  our  unquali- 
fied approbation,  as  adopting  a  principle,  which  must  totally  preclude 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  Committee  having  been  influenced  by 
anv  thing  like  hiyidious  distinflion. 

"We  also  observe  in  this  place,  that  annuities  have  likewise  becD 
granted  lo  several  widows  and  children  of  officers,  who  have  fallen 
during  the  war;  the  amount  of  which  to  each  has  been  regulated  by 
the  tank  which  the  deceased  bore  in  the  service,  and  by  tlie  ciicutn- 
stances  and  numlier  of  his  family. 

As  objeflions  have  been  made  by  the  writers  to  whom  .we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  against  the  contributions  which  were  raised  On  iliedsf 
of  thanksgiving,  we  now  extraft  the  address  to  the  public  which  pre- 
ceded that  measure,  with  the  view,  that  tlvc  public  may  again  deter, 
mine  for  themselves  upon  its  propriety,  and  to  offer  our  own  obser* 
vations  in  its  defence. 

"  The  Committce'for  managing  the  Patriotic  Fund,  are  jrfluad  'o 
^diess  the  pnblic,  in  conseauence  of  the  late  sienal  successes  with  "'^^''    * 
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ibe  clatDii  of  tKe  namerous  (uKren  in  these  nKolOI-iblc  engagements  with 
a  liberality  proportioned  to  their  heroic  achievements,  will  bO  redoce  th( 
present  fund,  as.  may  leave  an  inadequate  provision  for  future  instance)  of 
British  valour.  The  Committee  are  aware>  that  many  have  withheld  ■ 
their  subscriptions  to  the  general  purposes  of  this  Institution,  who  hara 
been  accustomed  to  subscribe  on  p.nnicular  occasions:  that  others  may 
have  deferred  them,  under  the  idea,  that  the  sum  already  raited  woal4 
prove  equal  to  every  possible  exigency,  ll  is  hofid  all -these  willow 
come  forward,  and  while  with  solemn  thanksgivings,  we  acknowledge  t% 
interposition  of  Divine  Providoice,  let  us  also  remember  ihe  sufierjngs  of 
those  who  were  the  instruments  of  this  signal  manitcstaiion  of  its  favour  tq 
these  kingdoms." 

Copies  of  this  address  were  enclosed  in  citcubr  letters  intended  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  clergy^nan  or  magistlate  of  every  town  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  but  it  being  found  impossible  to  get  ihem  ready  iti 
proper  time,  the  following  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  dail^ 
papers. 

"  The  Commiltee  for  managing  the  Patriotic  Fund,  in  their  address  to 
the  public  on  occasion  of  the  late  signal  successes  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  ' 
suggested  the  idea  of  collediens  being  made  after  divine  service,  on  iho 
day  appointed  for  a  general  ilhanksgiving,  in  religious  congregations  of 
every  denomination,  lor  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thoS; 
who  fell,  and  of  those  who  were  wounded,  in  contributing  to  these  glori. 
ous  viftories. 

"  The  Coi^mittee  are  persuaded,  that  many  persons  whom  it  may  not  ~ 
suit  to  give  sums,  for  which  they  would  choose  to  set  down  their  names 
qs  individual  subscribers,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  oppor. 
tonity,  when  every  heart  will  swell  with  gratitude  for  national  mercies,  to 
unite  the  duties  of  patriotism  with  those  of  devotion,  and  contribute  ac- 
,  cording  to  their  means  to  these  mcruorious  objefts. 

"  At  the  present  crisis,  when  one  cKpedition  has  already  sailed  for  the 
Continent,  when  others  are  expefted  to  follow,  and  when  deeds  of  daring 
enterprize  on  the  coast  of  the  enemy  are  on  the'  eve  of  execution,  it  is 
highly  .important  to  animate  the  spirits  of  the  brave  men  who  fight  out 
battles,  by  shewing  them  that  British  liberality  and  patriotism  rise  with 
the  6ccasions  which  call  them  into  exercise  :  that  the  fund  subscribed  for 
their  encouragement  and  relief  at  (he  commencement  of  the  war,  so  far 
from  being  exhausted  by  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  their  gallant  exer- 
tiona,  is  swelled-by  new  contributions  of  national  gratitude  to  an  amount 
hitherto  unprecedented;  and  that  the  pledge  given  by  this  Committee,  in 
the  report  of  their  proceedings,  will  assuredly  be  fulfilled, — That  ihe:StM. 
matr,/  ibt  SaUier,  the  Fduntecr,  tsay  confidently  Inat,  thai  tksie  tuba  •u.rrr  dear  ' 
U  bim  iphiU  HBJing,  luiU,  it  the  e^tttt  cf  bit  failing  U  tbt  sacrrd  cauit,  fiad 
fiiendt  and guardiani  in  a  gratrfid  and geatrolu  cmmtiy," 

"  The  Committee  have  direAed  letters  to  be  sent  to  the  chief  magistrate 
or  resident  minister,  in  every  town  and  city  throughout  the  kingdom;  but, 
<o,sup|ily  the  inaccuracy  of  the  list  of  their  addresses,  adopt  this  mode  of 
soliciting  the  influence  of  every  individual,  in  promoting  the  views,  and 
enlarging  (he  iHefubiess,  of  this  laudable  and  benevolent  Institutitm,*' 
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Had  th!s3ik1ress  been  imperative,  anii  lind  the  Committee  possci^c 

J>«t'*r  o/'i«^i(3/n^aj»«7»<i//)F  for  (lisoliCviieiice/we  should  tettainly  animad- 
vert upon' it,  in  lerms  of  markeil  and  severe  reprobation.  But  whoe»er 
.will  read  i[,  will  instantly  iliscover  liiat  hoih  in  letter  and  spirit  it  is 
merely  recommendatory.  Wliile  l!ie  letter  lo  tlie  clergy  prei)arcd  them 
in  tlie  holv  e-xercise  of  iheir  tuuiflion?,  to  superinduce  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  the  great  virtue  of  dn  ijtian  hcnevolente ;  the  advertise- 
ment also  prepared  those  hearers  f'lr  the  solemn  occasion,  ant!  was  no 
'doubt  insrrumemal  iii  ,mai^in,5  thousan;ls  embrace  an  opportunity,  in 
which  they  could  alleviate  llic  calamities  of  their  suffering  country- 
men;  as  a  proof  of  which  e\cry  reJij;ious  denomination,  with  the 
most  laudable  zeal,  appears  to  have  joined  in  the  general  feeling,  as 
appears  from  the  list  of  contrihuiiojis,  which  constitutes  so  great  ii 
portion  of  the  ihinl  part  of  tlieic  Rcporis. 

,  .  The  most  spccwui  objection  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
Committee  for  their  letfer  to  the  clergy,  rccimm$nding  3  conirihution 
on  the  day  of  the  thanksgiving,  is  that  ol  its.  hciiig  the  assumption  of 
a'powerio  levy  money  on  the  subje^l ;  a  power  which  in  baif  hands 
plight  lead  to  no  less  a  consetjuencc  thaii  that  of  weakening  llie  allegi- 
ance of  our  fleets  ami  armies,  towards  iheir  lawful  Sovereign.  In 
the  first  place,  to  recommend  is  not  to  ciforce,  to  sa/icit  is  not  to  levy; 
and  all.  donations  were  volimtary  and  spontaneous.  As  to  their  ap-. 
plication,  the  objedli  on 'supposes  an  extreme  case,  upon  the  very  limits 
of  moral  possihilityi  \yhich  may  be  framed  by  ingenuity  to  suppoit  ati 
argument,  but  which  never  can  happen  Irom  the  obstacles,  which 
intervene  to  obstrufl  it.  It  is  no  less  ilian"  supposing  that  men  of 
property  should  devise  the  means  to  dispossess  themselves  of  that  pro- 
perty"; that  they  whose  paramount  interest  it  is  to  ujihold  the  esta- 
blished laws  and  government,  should  bribe  others  to  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things  subversive  of  all  property  and  all  law.  So  far  from 
this  Institution  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of  those 
for  whose  relief  it  was  established,  it  must  necessarily  increase 
their  attachment  10  that  Sovereign,  to  support  whose  throne  was  its 
grand  objefl.  And,  here  let  another  great  political  beneljt  irising 
from  its  estabiibhinent,  also  be  noticed.  Forincily  parents  srrdngly 
dissuaded  their  sons  from  entering  into  the  army  or  navy,  from  the 
apprehension,  that  in  the  event  of  their  falling  in  the  service,  they 
should  themselves  be  depriv.ed  of  the  assistance,   which  they  might 
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which,  were  cohtrihuted  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving*,  252,1061.  131, 
pd,  have  been  vested  injjuhlic  securiiies,  the  remainder  of  course  has 
been  appropriated  to'ihfe  purposes  of  the  institution  f.  The  large 
Surplus  balance  howeVef,'  myst  be  speedily  lessened,  ftorn  the  circuiu- 
-  stance  of  many  of  the  ships  to  whose  officers  and  crews  gratuities  arc 
due,  being  on  foreign  stations  ;  and  from  fhe  subsequent  vid^ories  at. 
the  Cape,  St.  Doniingo,  and  a  great  number  of  individual  adlions. 

As  a  prodf  of  the  estimation  in  which  thfe  Patriotic  Fund  is  held  by 
our  enemies,  we  quote  the  following  extradl  from  the  Preface  to  the 
last  Report.         • 

/^  Imitations  of  this  plan  have  been  attempted  by  the  enemy,  rather 
desirous  of  its  efFedls  than  aftuated  by  its  principles.  A  subscription  was 
opened  at  Madrid,  f^r  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  but  an  exhortation  soon  appealed 
ifl  the  official  gazette  of  the  Spanish  government,  engrafting  upon  it  a 
plan  for  repairing  thfe  damages  sustairted  by  their  navy  pn  that  memorable 
day.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  contributions  'were  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Austria  and  Moravia,  to  provide  gratuities  for  those  who 
had  been  wounded,  and  a  maintenance  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thoscJ 
who  had  fallen,  on  their  plans,  under  the  banners  of  their  invader.  These 
specimens  of  Spanish  policy  and  French  exadion,  present  a  striking  corw 
trast  to  the  offerings  of  British  benevolence,  which  have  spontaneousljr 
flowed  into  this  fund." 

From  an  advertisement,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  newsprlpers, 
Tve  perceive  that  the  Committee  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  by  which  the 
latter  have  agreed  to  maintain  and  educate  the  boys  of  such  unfortu- 
Jiate  seamen  and  marines  as  have  fallen  during  the  war,  and  who  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  Patriotic  Fund,  The  girls  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  superintendance  of  their  mothers,  with  an  adequate  annual 
allowance  for  their  clothing  arid  education.  The  sum  intended  for  this 
noble  purpose  we  presume  cannot  be  less  than^  50,0001.  We  now 
draw  towards  the  close  of  the  pleasing  duty,  which  we  have  under- 
taken in  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  public  Institution,  and  pre- 
viously to  our  summary  of  the  whole,  we  ishall  extradt  a  passage  from 
the  Preface  to  the  last  Report,  which  is  in  exadl  unison  with  our  owa 
sentiinents.  ,        ^ 


r 

*  We  understand  that  aince  the  28th  of  February,  rather  more  than 
2o,oooI.  coUefled  after  divine  service,  have  been  remitted  to  the  fund, 
making  the  whole  of  the  church  contributions  to  exceed  1 20,oooU 

+  The  "sums  paid  and  voted  amount  to  105,276!.  2s.  4d.  ;  by  which 
relief  Ijas  been  afforded  to  2140  officers,  and  private  men  who  have  been 
wounded  or  disabled,  and  to  570  widows,  orphans,  parents,  or  other  rela- 
tives of  those  killed  in  his  Majesty's  service  f  honorary  gratuities  have 
al^o  been  conferred  in  153  instances  of  successful  exertions  of  valour  or^ 
merit.     .  .  ' 
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''In  f)rop€>rtlon  as  the  gratuities  Trenn  Hiis  ^ind  hare  beicn  more  exten. 
siveiy  diffused,  observation  and  experience  have  moie  strongly  confirmed 
their  beneficial  effe^s.  The  .distressed  widow,  the  destitute  orphan,  tho 
a^i6ted  relative,  have  found  relief,  sup|}ort,  or  consolation.  The  soldier 
^id  sailor,  unfit  for  adtive  service,  have  been  enabled  to  retire  in  comfort 
to  their  former  habits  and  connexions ;  whilst  honorary  marks  pf  disi^ 
iinXion,  the  just  reward  of  living  valour,  or  tribute  to  departed  worth, 
stimulate  .the  gallant  mind  to  new  exertions,  and  excite  the  riang  geiicra.  ^ 
tion  to  emulate  the  heroism  of  their  fathers." 

Feeling  as  we  do  that  the  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  too  liiglily  cherished  or  appreciated  ;  instru6ted  as  we  pre 
by  the  records  ot  history,  that  these  sentiments  have  raised  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  glory,  every  people  whom  they  have  animated ; 
and  proud  as  we  also  are  to  observe  that  they  never  we;'e  more'i>obly 
displayed  than  by  Britons  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  contesjt, 
we  profess  ourselves  warm  admirers  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
patriotic  Fund  was  founded.  We  rejoice  too,  that  tlic  Committee 
who  conduct  that  Institution,  Iiave  added  to  their  other  labours  the 
•3sk  of  publishing  these  Reports,  which  as  they  observe  in  one  of 
their  prefaces,  will  ever  be  interesting,  as  records  of  th.c  gallant  adlioDS 
which  they  comiBemorarc  ;  and  it  might  have  been  added,  will  ever 
remain  as  nqblc  monuments  of  the  national  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

.  When  we  consider  the  vast  mass  of  business  which  must  necessarily 
be  connedled  with  the  varidus  departments  of  this  institution,  and 
which  is  methodized  and  apportioned  amongst  different  sul^-committees, 
we  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  devoted  their  time  anJ 
falents,  are  entitled  to  the  grateful' thanks  of  their  coi^ntry men,  for 
their  zealous  and  unremitted,  exertions  in  this  patriotic  undertaking ; 
9nd  it  is  a  just  tribute  to  their  literary  labours,  to  noticq  the  spirit,  the 

'Reeling  and  the  ability  which  mark  their  d  fferent  prefaces,  addresses 
to  the  public,  and  resolutions  on  pccasioris  of  importance. 
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The  Nature  of  Things :  a  Didaillc  Poem,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
litus  Lucretius  Carus  \  accompanied  with  the  Original  Text^  and 
illustrated-  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory,  By  James 
Mason  Good,     In  two  vols.  4fD.  Pp.  1317.  Longman  and  Co. 

WHEN  it  is  considered  that  philosophy  has  made  such  great  ad- 
vances since  the  days  of  Lucretius,  and  that  the  sound  and  just  method 
of  investigation  in  natural  philosophy  wi^s  neither  kiiown  in  his  time, 
nor  for  sixteen  or  seventeea  centuries  after,  i^may  perhaps  appear,  at  • 
first  glance,  to  some,  a  wonder  that  anyone  should,  at  this  time  of 
»<Uy~,"give  himself  such  trouble  as  Mr..  Good  has  done  in  thi^cxtensivc> 
and  not  a  little  various,  work.  But  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  ;  it  exhibits  tlie  aspect  under  wtu^h  things 
were  viewed  in  a  very  remote  period  ;  ^4  embrace  th^  whole  scope. 

oi 


aslic  hands  of  Gasjsendi  and  Newton,  has  at  length  obtained  an  eternal 
iumpH  over  every 'other  hypothesis  of  the  Grecian  school.  It  is  coau 
>sed.  in  language  the  most  captivating  and  perspicuous  that  can  result 
oox  an  ecjual  combination  of  simplicity  and  polish,  is  adorned  with  epi* 
^des  the  most  elegant  and  impressive,  and  illustrated  by  all  the  treasarei 
:  natural  histo;:y.  It  is  the  Pierian  spring  from  which  Virgil  drew  ^i$  x 
ippiest  draughts  of  inspiration  ;  and  constitutes,  a<  well  in  point  of  timb 
^  o£  excellence,  the  ftrst  didadic  poem  of  antiquity*  In  consequence^ 
evertheless,  of  the  cloud  that,  for  many  centuries  posterior  to  the  Chris* 
an  sera,  hung  over  the  Epicurean  system^  which  it  i^  the  professed  ob*  ^ 
e€i  o€  'L.uci'etius  to  develope,  this  exquisite  and  onrivalled  produftion  be. 
ame  g^enerally  proscribed  and  repudiated,  till  at  last  it  was  rarely  to  b« 
s\^t.  with,  but  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned  or  the  curious..  Having  ac- 
"Tonipanied,  however,  Epicurus  in  hlls  fall,  it  w^s  destined  to  be  a  par* 
taker  of  his  rise  ;  and  hence,  on  the  revival  of  letter^  in  the  tbirtceiitli 
century,  vi^hen  the  atomic  doftrine  became  once  more  a  subjeft  of  invcsti* 
Ration,  the  Nature  of  Things  was  dragged  forth  from  its  learned  dust» 
vcid  its  beauties  re^investigated  and  unfolded.  On  the  resurreftion  of 
science,  Italy  first  threw  off  the  mouldy  shroud  that  enveloped  her  ;  and 
bere  first  we  behold  a  restoration  of  the  labours  of  Lucretius^" 

Mr.  Good,  having  taken  a  review  of  diflFerent  editions  and  transl*r 
Xaotv^  of  Lucretius,  concludes,  "  that  no  translation  of  the. Nature  of 
Things   has  hitherto  been   presented  to  the   public,  by  any  means 
worthy,  either  of  our  own  language;,  or  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
ofiginal."     He  continues ':  "  To  remedy  this  defedt  in  EngHfih  litera- 
ture^ is  the  objedl  of  the  present  attempt;  an  objc£t  unquestionably 
accompanied  with  difficulties,  and  diflBculties  which  no  effort  has  y<t 
been  able  to  surmoutK." 

Mr.  Good,  contrary  to  the  example  afforded  by  his  predecessors 
has  preferred  blanlc  verse  to  rhyme,  from  a  persuasion  that  »«.^*^  . 
^ubiedts  of  description  and  scientific  precept,  it  possessc;s  a  dcciswe  a  • 
vantage  over  the  couplet.     He  has  also  attempted  to  gwe  the  J^^"^^^^ 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  original,  to  catcK  Its  ch^Vtaaemuc  ^^^^ 

'^Jk  ?^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^"^"^  of  expression.     T^^.  ^jf !'^!^?r.''^''^^^^  ^^^  ^ 


perpetual  commentary,  i^.v^c  ^^^  ^^  sv3L\3^\ovtve^ 
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^ocea&e>  wds  in4i3putabjy  acquainted,  with  thd  prophecies  of  luiafa ;  and 

longinus,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  qi^otes  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  by  name.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  different  bool^s  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Pentateuch,  appear  to  have  been  trary>lated  into  Greek  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, at  least  three  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  aera,  for  the  use  of 
their  brethren,  who,  at  that  time,  were  settled  in  Egypt,  and  other  Gre- 
cian dependencies,  and,'  residing  among  the  Greeks,  .had  adopted  the 
Greek  language.  The  Scpiuagint  itself,  moreover,  was  composed  and 
published  about  the  same  period,  by  the  express  desire,  anc^ under  the  ex- 
press patronage,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  who,  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance and  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  desirous  of  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  them  among  the  I'^rious  classes  of  men  of  letters  who,  at 
his  own  irivitation,  had  now  thronged  to  Alexandria  from  every  quarter, 
Theocritus  was  at  this  time' among  the  number,  and  largely  partook  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  ;  and  Sandlius  seems  fairly  to  have  esta- 
blished it,  that  the  labours  of  the  Grecian  idyllist  ?re  deeply  imbued  .with  the 
spirit,  and  evince  manifest  imitations,  of  the  language  of  the  Song  ot  Songs. 
Dr,  Hodgson  has,  indeed,  ascended  very  considerably  higher,  and  even 
challenges  Anacreon  with  having  copied,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  from 
this  inimitabje  rfelic  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  Solomon.  This  accusation  may; 
perhaps,  be  doubtful  ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  if  the  discussion  were 
necessary  in  the  present  place,  that,  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
not  only  the  Muses  of  Aonia  were  indebted  to  the  Muse  of  Sion,  but  that 
the  ecle(f\ic  philoiophy,  which  fust  raised  its  monster  head  withi^i  the  same 
period,  ificorporated  many  of  the  wildest  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
into  Jts  chaotic  hypothesis.  The  lit'erary  connexion  which  subsisted  be. 
tween  Rome  and  Alexandria  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  writings  which  appear  to  have  been  so  highly  prized  in  the  one  city, 
would  be  received  with  total  indifference  in  the  other. 

**  Be  this,  however,  as  it  'may  ;  be  the,  parallelisms  T  advert  to, 
designed  or  accidental,  I  trust  I  shall  rather  be  applauded  than  condemned, 
for  thus  giving  a  loose  to  the  habitual  inclination  of  my  heart.  Grotius, 
Schultens,  Lowth,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  have  set  me  the  example;  and, 
while  treading  in,  the  steps  of  such  illus,trious  scholars,  I  need  not  be  afraid 
of  public  censure.  Like  them,  I  wish'to  prove  that  the  sacred  pages  arc 
as  alluring  by  their  language,  as  they  are  important  in  their  dodrines ; 
and^th^t  whatever  be  the  boast  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  respeft  to  poetic 
attainments,  they  are  often  equalled,  and  occasionally  surpassed,  by  the 
former.  'The  man  who,  professing  the  Christian  religion,  is  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  classics,  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  acquainted  with 
biblical  criticism ;  he  has,  otherwise,  ncgleded  his  truest  interest,  and 
lived  but  for  little  purpose  in  the  world.  I  delight  in  profane  literature^ 
but  still  more  do  I  delight  in  my  J^ible  ;  they  are  lamgs,  that  affprd  a 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  In  point  of  importance,  however,  I 
pretend  not  that  they  admit  of  comparison  ;  and  could  it  once  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  pursuits  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  i  would  shut 
up  Lucretius  for  ever,  ^nd  rejoice  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian 
library.  Having  thus  occasionally  extended  my  researches  and  resem- 
blances to  the  Hebrew,  the  reader  must  excuse  me,  if,  from  a  love  « 
Asiatic  poetry,  I  sometimes  lead  him  into  the  sister  lan^ages  of  Ara^a 
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and  Persia ;  yet,  1  trust,  he  will  seldom  have  tcrrrepcttt  of  his  journey,  or 
return  without  an  adequate  recompense  for  its  distance  and  fatigue. 

'^  To  the  general  work  I  have  prefixed  a,  biography  of  our  poet.  Those 
I  have  hitherto  met  with,  are  little,  more  than  dry  catalogues  of  dates  arid 
•  names,  uninteresting  in  narrative,  barren  in  fa(^ls,  and  questioriable  in. 
chronology.  I  have  pursued  a  differeitt  plan,  have  presented  Lucretius,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able,  in  the  circle  of  hils  connexions,  delineated  him  from, 
his  own  writings,  analysed  the  do^rines  he  professed,  and  defended  him 
from  the  attacks  of  malevolence  and  ignorance.  In  a  subjoined  Appendix,^ 
I  have  given  a  comparative  statement  of  the  rival  systems  of  philosophy 
that  flourished  in  his  own  aera ;  have  followed  them,  in  their  ebbs  and 
flows,  through  succeeding  generations,  and  identifi2d  their  connexion  witli 
various' theories  of  the  present  day.  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  added  a 
copious,  and,  I  trust,  a  ijseful  Index. 

"  I  havjg  thus  put  the  reader  into  possession  of  his  bill  of  fare,  and  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  hope,  without  vanity,  that  he  will  rotbi;  dissatisfied 
with  the  entertainment  provided  for  him.  **  A  good  book,"  says  an  ele- 
gant writer  of  our  own  times  (Marquis  de  Boufflers),  "  is  a  creation;  a 
good  translation,  "a  resurreftion.!'  In  the  present  instance,  the  creation  . 
IS  indispu&able,  the  resurredlion  remains  yet  to  be  proved." 

This  bill  of  fare  is  not  like  some  of  those   that  we  are  tokl  are,  or 

werejcommgnly  presented  to  travellers  at  the  inns  of  France  and  Italy, 

for  the  most  part  fiditious.     Every  dish  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  set* 

before  you:  it«cannot   be  supposed  that  each  of  these  will  be  ecjuailv 

/  palatable  to  every  reader. 

ThcJalieTitis  semita  vha^  which  is  the  happiest  for  the  phllosoph-er, 

is  unfortunate  for  the  biographer.     There   is   but   little  in  the  recluse  - 

life  of  a  studious  philosopher  to   interest  the  generality  of  readers  of 

books;  and  the  curiosity  that  may  be  excited  concerning  many  parti- 

cularc,   in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  must  ofteTi  eitlier  remain  wholly 

ungratified,-  or  gratified  only  by  probable  qonjedures — inferences  from 

hints  in  his  own  writings,  or  those  of  cote.mj)orary,  or  nearly  cotem- 

porary,  writers.     It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  to  delineate  anau- 

thor,  as  Mr.  Good  undertakes,  *'  from  his  own  wiitings,"  is  in  some 

measure  to  take  a  business  out  of  the  hands  of  his  readers,  who  will 

be  very   apt  to  judge  for  rhemselves,  and  who  are    indeed   entitled 

to  do  so.     Mr.  Good,  in  his  Life  of  Lucretius,  which  takes  up  near 

lOO  pages  of  this  work,  observes,  that  *'  concerning  ^his  inimitable 

poet,  and  most  excellent  philosopher,  history   presents  us  hut  witli 

few  documents:  and  that  hence  there  afre  many  circumstances  of  his 

Jffe   tipon  which  writers  have  not  been  able  to  agree:"   for  which. 

dearth  of  materials  he  accounts.     From  the  records  however,  that  yet 

reniain,  and  the  most  plausible  conje6lures  of  his  editors  and  annota- 

tors,  he  has  been  enabled  io  tell  where  he  was  bcrrii,  when  and  in 

-whose  consulate  ;  from  what  family  he  was  probnbly  descended ;  the 

state  or  condition  in  which  he   lived  ;  the   chara<aer  of  the  perioii  in 

ivhich  he  was  born  and  flourished ;  where  he  was  educated,  and  in 

-what  school;  who  were  his  fellow  students  and  friends ;  his  mode 

of 
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of  life  and  how  Tic  ^as  employed ;  his  do£lrines  or  opinions ',  and  the  ciN 
cumscauces  and  manner  of  his  death.  Both  in  the  Life.of  Lucretius 
and  the  copious  notes,  Mr.  Good  makes  a  variety  of  criticisms  both  on 
the  mjftter  and  manner  of  Lucretius ;  compares  him  with  other  ooets 
and  philosophers,  and  shews  when  they  imitated,  coincided  with  him^ 
or  followeS  him.  In  the  execution  of  t\i\s  design  he  displays  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  and  philosophy  both  ancient  and 
modern/  He  quotes  with  entire  approbation  the  following- criticism 
on  Lucretius,*^ as  a  poet,  by  Mr.  Hume: 

**  Pope  and  Lucretius  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  extremes  of  re. 
finement  and  simplicity^  in  which  a  poet  can  indulge  himself  withoat 
being  guilty  of  any  blameable  excess.  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with 
poets,  who  may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admiiable, 
each  in  his  peculiar  style  and  manner.  Comeille  and  Congreve,  who  carry  * 
their  wit  and  refinement  somewhat  farther  than  Mr*  Pope,  and  Sophocles 
and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lucretius,  seem  to  have  gone  oat 
of  that  medium  in  which  the  most  ^rfefl  produftioris  are  found,  and  to 
be  guilty^  some  excess  in  these  opposite  charafters.  Of  all  the  great 
poets,  they  lie  nearest  the  centre,  arid  are  the  farthest  removed  from  both 
the  extremities." 

Mr.  Good,  having  amassed  to^etlier  the  scattered  fragments  that 
relate  to  the  JLlfe  of  Lucretius,  added  some^  memoirs  of  other  illusni- 
ous  Epicureans  who  were  his  cotemporaries  and  friends,  and  attentively 
considered  the  do<9rines  they  professed,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
alternare  support  and  opposition  experienced  by  this  celebrated  school 
in  subsequent  asras. 

Every  school  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  pre-supposed  the 
eternal  existence  of  matter.  Upon  the  form,  or  mode  however,  of 
its  original  existence,  and  the  process  by  which  it  acquired  its  present 
form  and  organization,  they  differed  very  materially :  iomc  maintain- 
ing thar  every  thing  has  existed  from  everlasting  as  it  appears  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  others  that  the  visible  world  has  had  a  beginning. 

The  esponsers  of  the  doctrine  that  ihc/orm^  though  not  the  maiteKt  / 
of  the  visible  world  has  had  a  beginning,  have  spread  into  different 
seCls,  df  which  the  chief  are  the  Pythagoric,  the  Platonic  or  Academic, 
and  the  Atomic.  Mr.  Good  having  given  a .  general  sketch  of  the 
two  former,  in  many  points  nearly  allied,  proceeds'  to  take  a  view  of 
the  last,  ihe  Atomic,  embraced  and  improved  by  Epicurus,  and  his 
disciple  Lucretius,  hi^  present  subjeft. 

Our  biographer  and  critic  having  traced  the  history  of  Atomic  phi* 
losopliy,  from  the  limes  of  Epidurgs  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, says,  *'  the  dialedlics  of  the.  schools  had  yielded  to  the  novum 
organum  of  the  immortal  Bacon  ;  "Syllogistic  Logomachie's  to  an  at- 
teptive  cxattimation  of  nature  ;  the  Epicurism  of  Gassend!  was  cm- 
braced  by  the  most  eminent  modern  philosbphers,  ;^nd  at  last  appeal's 
to  have  obtained  an  eternal  triumph,  &c.  t 

*^  It  is  useless  to  porsoe  this  history  any  further :  the  systems  which 

/  have 
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haire  since  \)cefi  started  iai  opposition  to  the  Atomic^  hovire ret  splendid 
ttid  fashionable  for  the  moment^  have  already  Hitted  away^  or  have  no 
prospe^  of  obtaining  any  permanency.     Of  these,  the  principal  is  that  of 
the*  Idealists,  of  whom  the  chief  leaders   were  Berkely  and  Hume.     Th# 
former,  dissatisfied  with  Locke's  explanation  of  the  mode  by  which  sen- 
sation is  communicated  to  the  mind,  incapable  of  tracing  the  connexion 
between  external  obje<^s  and  the  ibind  itself,  and  consequently  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world,  boldly  denied  such  an  existence,  and  maintain* 
ed  that  sensations  and  ideas  were  mere  modifications  of  rhe  soul,  concate- 
nated by  a  system  of  laws  immutable  and  universal ;  whence  the  existence 
and  necessary  connexion  of  cause  and  effed,  the  proof  of  identity,  and  the^ 
demonstration  of  an  intelligent  Creator^      The  system  of   Hume  was 
founded  upon  that  of  Berkely  ^  btit,  instead  of  restraining,  it  extended  it  ^ 
to  a  still  more  extravagant  length.     Hume,  in  imitaiion  of  Berkely, 
contended  that  the  external  world  was  incapable  of  proof;  that  the  minct 
or  soul  was  nothing  more  than  a  consciousness  of  existence,  and  that  such 
consciousness  depended  alone  on  a  succession  of  idc^s  produced  either  by 
.sensations  or  impressions  :  but  he  maintained  exclusively  that  he  could  no 
more  trace  any  necessary  catenation  between  such  ideas  or  sensations, 
between  one  event  and  another,  than  he   could  trace  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal objcds.     Fafts,  he  admitted,  conjoined  with  faifts,  but  are  not 
necessarily  connefted  with  each  other  ;  and  hence  to^  assert  that  such  con- 
nexion was  produced  by  a  system  of  operative  laws,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  presume,  but  by  no  means  to  reason.     Upon  this  theory,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  existing  in  all  nature  but  impressions  and  sensations,  and 
the  ideas  thence  resulting  ; — there  is  no  such  thing  as  causation,  no  proof 
of  identity,  none  of  a  God.     Yet  it  would  be  injustice  to  assert,  that  Mr- 
Hume  hence  denied  the  being  of  a  God  ;  On  the  contrary,  he  admitted  it, 
and  pretended  to  found  his  belief  of  such  a  Being  on  a  kind  of  mrhte  /«- 
pression^   though  he  would  not  allow  it  the  name  of'  an  innate  idea,  a  sort 
of  moral  sentiment,  as  developed  by  Hutchinson. 

*'  The  ideal  system  ^has  been  opposed  with  no  small  degree  of  success 
by  two  others  derived  froraf  very  different  premises,  yet  each  highly  in- 
genious, and  in  many  respefts  incontrovertible  :  the  one  invented  by  Dr. 
Hartley,  and  fouiided  on  the  dodlrine  of  vibration  and  the  association  of 
ideas ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Reid,  and  which  appeals  to  the 
decisions  of  common  sense." 

Mr.  Gpood,  in  placin^the  nanie  of  Beattie  before  that  of  Reid^  ap- 
pears to  have  conceived  that  he  was  prior  to  Dr.  Reid  in  inaiotaining 
the  system  of  what  has  been  called  the  comfort  sense  philosophy.  The 
case  is  the  reverse — the  same  saeptical  arguments  that  have  been  urged 
by  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  were  throwa  out  by  the  ancients, 
as  appears  from  Plato  and  his  commentators,  and  from  Cicero  r  all  of 
\irboai  considered  them  as  idle  dreams,  from  which  men  were  soon 
recpverc^  by  the  force  of  nature,  who,  by  the  concession,  and  in  the 
language,  of  Mr.  Hume, "  will^lways  maintain  her  rights.'*  Now  no- 
thing more  than  this  is  contended  for  by  the  school  just  mentionejJ. 
'We  believe  because  we  must  believe,  say  they,  though  we  cannot  tell 
why:  for  they,  in  reality,  say  nothing  more  when  chcy  arc  rat  the 

greatest 
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greatest  parns  to  sltew  that  such,  is  the  constirutiiDn  of  human  naturei 
It  would  be  easy  to  ilhistrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  here  affirmed 
by  a  number  of  quotations.  We  shall,  however,  confin:  ourselves  to 
one  before  us,  which,  indeed  Mr.  Good  has  noticed,  though  n.H  on 
the  present  occasion,  yet  afterwards  in  a  note  on  book  i.  of  Lucretius 
Ten  423 — 6. 

*'  Corpus  enim  per  se  compfiunts  dedicat  esse    • 
Sen&us :  qaoi  nisi  prima  fides  fundata  valebit 
Haud  erit,  obcultis  de  rebus  quo  referent^s 
Confirmare  aaimos  quidquam  raiione  queamus.'* 

'*  That  there  is  Body,  e-v^ry  seme  we  boast 
Demonstrates  strong :  and,  if  we  trust  not  sense. 
Source  of  all  sdcricey  then  the  mind  itself, 
Perplexed  and  hopeless  must^till  wander  on, 
In  reasoning  lost,  to  ev'cy  doubt  a  prey." 

This  translation  is  neither  literal  nor  quite  accurate^  It  Is  indeed 
extremely  diflSculr,  and  almost  impossible  to  translate  a  didadtlc  poem, 
on  such  a  subje£l  into  English  verse  corresponding  with  the  original. 
However  the  point  in  hand  is,  not  the  njerits  of  the  translator,  but 
the  antiquity  of  an  appeal  to  senms  communis  *,  common  sense^.  com- 
mpn  not  only  to  every  sense^  or  all  sensation,  but  to  the  sense  or  sen- 
sation of  all  men.  On  this  passage  our  commentator  makes  the  follow- 
ing observation  :  "  this  axiom  of  the  necessity  .of  trusting  to  the 
external  senses,  and  the  superiority  of  their  evidence  over  evidence  of 

^  every  kind,  forms  the 'foundation  pf  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Beattje,  Dr.  • 
Reid,  and  othei  pillars  of  the  •  Rejle^ive  School^"*  of  Scotland,  as  they 
lately  seemed  desirous  of  calling  themselves ;  in  opposition  to  the  Ana- 
logical  School,  which,   generally  speaking,  migiu  embrace  ahnost  all 
philosophers  but  themselves." 

Here  again,  Mr.  Good  ushers  in  the  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Reid, 
by  the  prior  mention  of  ^bac  of  Dr^Beattic.  It  is  rather  surprizing 
that, Mr.  Good,  oq  the  sitbjefk  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosopJiy,  and  the 
Ctxjjulsion  of  all  antdogical  reasoning  from  inquiries  into  the  principles 
and  condudl  of  the  human  mind,  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
I'>linburgh,''and  Author  of  Elements  of  the  PhilosopTiy  of  the  Human 
Mind:  who  exhibits  the  principles  maintained  by  Reid  with  the 
utmost  precision  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  ;  and,  while  he 
seems  to  carry,  ihc  exptilsion  of  reasoning  from  analogy  to  the  very 
verge  of  sceptical  consequences,  by  a  happy  application  of  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigation,  by  literary  experience,  or  hypothescs.examined, 

chastized,  and,  tried  by  indudlion,  has,  establiihed  certain  truths,  or 

■    •  I 

♦  There  was  a  Dr.  Oswald,  a  Scotch  Clergyman,  who  wrote  and  pub., 
lished  An  Appeal  to' Common  Sense;   in  behalf  of  religion,  of  religion 
both  natural  and  revealM.     This  book  fprms  an  8vo.  volume,  and  was. 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1766.  •        ' 

'  ^  discoveries, 
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discoveries,  in  the  furniture  and  economy  of  the  human  mind,  not  ^ 
little  curious  and  importaQt.  Mr.  Stewart  takes  Dr.  Reid  for  a  guide 
only  as  far  as  he  appears  to  be  guided  by  truth  and  nature,  into 
these  he  carries  on  his  hiquiries  beyond  the  line  where  his  friend 
leaves  him,  euided  by  the  unerring  methods  of  experimental  phiioso* 
phy,  that  seelcs  not  to  penetrate  into  e£5cient  causes,  or  perhaps  rattier^ 
the  great  efficient  cause,  but  to  mark  the  natural  order  of  events^  or 
the  process  according  to  which  one  phenomenon  in  the  economy  or 
conduct  of  the  mind  succeeds  another.-  ^  ^        , 

We  have  also  some  observations  to  ^make  on  what  our  translator 
and  commentator  says  of  Dr.  Hartley,  whose  syst?m  founded  on  the 
dodlrine  of  vibrajtion,  and  the  association  of  ideas,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr* 
Reid,  he  consider^ as  **  highly  iifgenious,  and  in  many  respe£ts  incon- 
trovertible." There  is  certainly  something  very  pleasing  in  Dr.  Hartley's 
*  Theory,  very  flattering  to  the  imagination,  self-love,  and  self-conceit. 
Numbers  comprehend,  or  think  they  comprehend,  Hartley^s  Theory, 
that. never  had  patience  or  power  t6  study  any  other.     It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  fully  comprehend  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  Locke^ 
Berkely,  or  Reid,  but  every  one,  though  unaccustomed  to  reason, 
professes  at  Once  to  understand  and  to  be  satisfied  too  with  Hartley. 
Hartley  is  the  favourite  with  all  who  are  incapable  of  profound  inquiry, 
and  who  wish  to  become  and  to  be  thought  philosophers  without  any 
trouble.  According  to  Hartley,  vibration  aiid  the  association  of  ideas  ^rc. 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and 
even  the  foundation  of  every  rule  of  morality..    He  talks  accordingly 
'  of  the  seats  of  our  ideas^  the  different  parts  of  the  brain^  the  communica-* 
tlon  of  thought  by  impulse^  &c.      ,     .      j 

But  every  impression  or  idea  is  produced  in  $uch  a  manner  as  to 
aflFedi,  or  be  perceived,  or  received,-  not  by  distinct  parts  of  the  brain^ 
but  by  the  whole  of  that  organ  at  once,  or  in  immediate  succession. 
In  consciousness  tpo,  or  the  operations  of  onr  own  mind,  we  sometimes 
even  fee/  chat  our  whole  brain,  not  any  particular  portion,  morsel,  ot 
iitom  of  it,  is  afFefted.  The  cerebellum,  or  whatever  be  the  organ,  or 
region,  oi'  sphere,  of  sentiency,  is  employed  or  occupied,  and  wholly  em<* 
ploycdpr  occupied,  for  the  time  of  tlieir  reception  and  existence,  by  a  iliou-  . 
sand  different  impressions.     The  mere  circumstance  of  local  situation  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  that  complete  distin£lness,  of  which  such  vast 
and  almost  infinite  variety  of  our  impressions  and  ideas  is  capable.    To 
suppose  that  local  distinction  has  any  place  in  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  likerthe  ravings  of  a  madman,  than  th^  dedudtions  of  sober 
and  sound  philosophy.     In  Hartley's  philosophy  we  s^e  not  any  cause 
existing  in  nature  and  adequate  to  the  effe£t,  no  more  reason  why  one 
thing  should  follow  another,  than  that  something  else  is  conjured  up  be^ 
tween  them  that  has  as  little  apparent  connexion  with  either,  as  onp 
of  the  phenomena  accounted  for  has  with  the  other.     Of  all  the  whir« 
ligigs  that  ever  entered  into  the  pericraniums  of  speculators,  this  of 
i^oducing  the  nund  to  a  piece  of  clock-work,  and  net-work,  is  the 
.   vo»  xcviii.  VOL.  xxiv.  C  c  wildest 
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wildest  and  most  extravagant.    Therefore,  ia  crmcbingtbe  writings 
of  Mr.  Good,  we  cannot  but  condemn  his  criticism  of  Dr.  Hartley. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  philosophy  of  Professor  Kant :  but  wc 
have  never  vet  met  with  any  one  who'  could  say  that  he  completely 
comprehended  it.  As  Mr.  Good  has  given  a  more  intelligible  sketch  of  < 
^at  perplexed  and  occult  system  than  we  have  ever  mec  with,  and  as 
It  is  not  very  long,  we  shall  extract  it  in  this  place :  perhaps  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  it  has  been  to  us. 

^*  These  responsive  theories,  however,  originating  in  our  own  country, 
have  not  satisfied  the  metaphysicians  of  the  Continent ;  and,  in  reality, 
being  principally  dircd^ed^  to  our  own  meridian,  they  do  not  embrace  all 
the  objeftionable  points  presented  by  continental  hypotheses  which  have 
obtain^  celebrity  enough  ;o  require  notice.     M.  Kant  has  hence  ad- 
vanced a  new  system,  which  has  the  boast  of  being  of  universal  applica. 
tion>  and  in  every  respe^^  underived  from  antecedent  philosophers :  but 
as  this  is  a  system  rather  intelledual  than  material,  it  by  no  means  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  lucubration  to^analyze  it;     It  affedls^  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  theory  whatever,    to  tajce  nothing  for 
granted,  and  to  trace  all  ideas  and  cognition  to  their  earliest  source ; 
yet,  with  a  singular  sort  of  contradi^ion,  it  commences  with  pre-suppos. 
ing  the  existence  of  certain  first  principles  and  an  external  world.     It  is 
strangely  obscured,  moreover,  by  the  perplexity  and  abstruseness  of  its 
vocabulary,  its  author  not  only  having  invented  a  host  of  new  terms,  but 
too  generally  appropriated  to  those  in  common  use  a  sense  foreign  to  that 
in  whitii  they  are  daily  employed  upon  ofher,  or  even  similar  occasions; 
so  that  the  proselyte  hjs  not  only  tiie  task  of  learning  a  new  language 
before  he  can  be  initiated  into  the  Kjntian  philosophy,  but  of  unlearning 
that  which  it  has  cost  him  years,  perhaps,  to  acquire.     If:  is  on  this  ac. 
count  that  M.  Kieseweter,  as  well  as  several  other  disciples  of  the  pro- 
fessor, have  attempted  to  re^model  its  nomenclature,'  to  render  his  con. 
ceptions  less  obscure  and  recondite,  and  to  present  the  whole  theory  in  a 
form  more  abridged  and  systematic.     At  the^prlSsent  moment,  nothing  in 
Germany  is  so  fashionable  as  the  study  of  the  Tranhendental  Philosophy^  or 
Criticism  of  pure  Reason^  as  its  inventor  has  chosen  to  denominate  it ;  but 
many>  who  have  studied  it,  are  dissatisfied  with  it  already,  ahd  appear  to 
he  aimij^  at  an  ereftion  of  different  schools  out  of  its  ruins.     Its  chief 
antagonists  for  this  purpose  are  M.  M.  Jacobi  and  Reinhold,    and  an 
anonymous  author,  who  signs  himself  (Enesidemus,  all  of  whom   seom 
equally  sertsible  of  its  insufficiency,  and  have  hence  attempted  to  conneft 
it  with  some  other  theory.     Jacobi,  like  Leibnitz,  whose  system  in  many 
respefts  he  avowedly  prefers- to  the  Kantian,  is  a  professed -Platonist,  and 
on  this  account  is  for  connefting  the  Transcendental  Philosophy  with  Pla» 
tonism  :  (Enesidemus,  as  his  fidlitious  name  imports,  is  a  Sceptic,  and 
he,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  conciliating  it  with  the  philosophy  of  Pyrrhb: 
^  while. Reinhold,  who*has  invented  a  sort  of  theory  of  his  own,  which  i4 
denominated  Elementary  Philosophy,  makes  it  his  obje^  to  fortn  a  junc- 
tion between  the  Transcendental  a;)d  the  Elementary.  After  all,  however, 
Xantism  itself,  notwithstanding  its  proud  boast  of  perfe^  independence 
-«nd  originality,  seems,  in  many  rcsp^^s,  to  be  little  more  than  a  kijid 
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of  modem  edeftiste)  an  hypothesis  deduced  from  prior  schoolsj  and  in 
many  instances  betraying  its  pillage*  *  It  attra^s^'  observes  M.  Dege^ 
TsmdOjf  who  has  well  studied  it,  "  the  friends  of  Natural  Philosophy  by 
the  nature  of  its  results  ;  those  of  Rational  Philosophy  by  the  charafter 
of  its  methods^  It  says  to  the  former,  *  ail  knowledge  is  restriQed  to  the 
limits  of  experience  ;'  it  say's  to  the  latter, '  all  knowledge  proceeds  a  priori^ 
from  the  laws  of  the  understanding.'  With  Locke,  it  asserts,  that  there 
are  no  innate  ideas;  with  Leibnitz,  that  experience  can  only  result  from  the 
chain  established  hetnueen  different  faSs^  through  the  medium  of  internal  notions  : 
it  has  imitated  Plato  in  his  ideas  of  pure  reason;  Aristotle,  in  his  logical 
forms.  It  nas  flattered  Idealism,  by  repeating  after  it,  that  lue  can  knomi 
nothing  hut  the  mere  appearances  of  things;  Scepticism,  by  throwing  oyer  ' 
the  principle  of  thought  itself,  *the  veil  in  which  sRe  has  involved  aH  ex- 
ternal existences;  finally,  it.  seems  to  open  a  door  to  great  numbers  of 
those  who,  tossed  for  a  long  time  on  the  ocean  of  systems^  exhausted  by 
the  clash  of  all  opinions,  by  the  uncertainty  of  all  metaphysics,  seek  for 
repose  on  a  shore  remote  from  all  such  disputes.*  " 

Having  thus  attended  to  Mr.  Good 'in  his  preliminary  matter,  we 
proceed  to  accbnvpany  him  in  his  translation,  where  we  shall  find 
him  in  trie  charadler  of  critic  or  annotator  as  well  as  translator ;  % 
and  Lucretius  speaking  for  himself^  Lucretius  opens  his  poem  with 
an  invocation  to  Venus,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his -subjefil :  which  he 
endeavours  to  vindicate  f^om  the  charge  of  impiety — entering  particu- 
larly, and  fully  into  his  <subje<3;  he  sets  himself  to  prove  that  from 
NOTHING,  NOTHING  could  arise, or  spring;  that  there  are  certaia 
minute  particles  of  matter,  which,  though  imperceptible  to  the 
senses,  maj  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  which  are  the  origin  of  all 
things ;  that  there  is  also  space  or  a  vacuum.  Besides  these,  accords 
ing  to  Epicivrus,  there  is  nothing  to  be  traced  in  all  nature.  What- 
ever else  appears  to  exist,  as  weight,  hear,  poverty,  histoi;y,  war,  &c. 
are  nicrely  the  conjan£tions  of  events,  the  properties  or  accidents  of 
body  and  voi4 ;  and  that  these  elementary  particles  are  perfedtly  solid, 
indivisible,  and  eternal.  He  refutes  the  opinions  of  those  philosophers 
whe  held  that  the  principle  of  all  things  was  fire,  or  air,  or  water, 
or  earth,  as  well  as  that  of  Empedocles,  who  maintained  the  whole  as 
equally  elementary  and  primordial.  The  universe  is  infinite  on  all 
sides:  space  cannot  be  limited:  and  infinity  is  an  attribute  equally 
of  inAtter,  and  vacuum  or  spac?.  Hence  he  .severely  censures  those 
who  believe  that  there  exists  a  central  point  in  the  universe,  or  admit 
the  doflrine  of  central,  or  downward  gravitation.  / 

In  the  illustration  of  the  point  that,  nothing  eiiiier  can  spring  from, 
or  return  to,  nothing,  w6  meet  with  the  following  description  of  the 
fruitfulness  occasioned  throughout  all  nature  by  vernal  showers. 

*'  When,  on  the  bosom  of  maternal  Eartr, 
His  showers  redundant  genial  Ether  pours,- 
The  dtdcet  drops  seem  lost :  but  harvest  rise. 
Jocund  and  lovely ;  and,  with  foliage  fresh, 
Smiles  every  tree,  ^nd  bends  beneath  its  fruit. 

C  c  2  Hence 
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Hence  man  and  beast  are  noarbhM ;  hence  o^ciCow 
Our  joyous  streets  with  crowds  of  frolic  youth ; 
And  with  fresh  songs  th'  umbrageotts  ]^roves  resoimd. 
Hence  the  herds  fatteni  and  repose  at  ease, 
0*er  the  gay  meadows^  their  unwieldy  forms  ; 
While  from  each  full-distended  adder  drops 
The  candid  milk  spontaneous;  and  hence,  too. 
With  tottering  footsteps,  o'er  the  lender  grass. 
Gambol  their  wantpn  young/ each  little  heart 
Quivering  beneath  the  genuine  ne^ar  quaff'd." 

Mr.  Good  observes  in  a  note,  that  this  passage  is  imitated  by  Virgil 
in  his  Second  Georgic  ;  and  that  Lucretius  himself  appears  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  Euripides.  He  farther  observes,  that  Tasso  has 
^mquestionably  an  allusion  to  this  passfige  of  our  poet,  in  his  jferusalm 
Delivited^  Canto  xiiK  Farther  still  he  observes,  that  there  is  a  par- 
rallel  passage  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  in  point  of  sublimity  and 
elegance,  surpasses  even  Lucretius  himself.  It  is  to  be  found  in  psalm 
Ixv.  9 — 13.     ."  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it,  &c." 

But  Mr.  Good  does  not  follow  the  common  translation  any  farther 
.'than  the  verse  here  trapscribed.  He  follows  ^ome  other  translation: 
not  improbably  that  by  the  l^te  Dr.  Lewis  Geddes,  who  used  the 
Bible  with  a  strange  freedom  both  in  his  translations  and  collating  of 
MSS*  What  we  have  seen  of  Lewis  Geddes's  translation  is  not  to 
"be  compared  with  our  common  translation  made  out  in  the  reign  and 
tinder  the  auspices  of  King  James.  There  is  a  majestic  simplicity  in 
this,  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  text.  In  Gcddes*s  translation  there  is  an 
afFefted  phraseology,  a  wanton  introdu<£lion  here  and  there  of  new 
readings  of  the  6riginal  text,  a  straining  after  something  new  and 
different  from  the  old  translation,  and  not  unfrequently,  nay  rather 
very  often,  a  levity  of  expression'.  We  have  not  Dr.  Geddes's  trans- 
lation at  hand ;  but  the  translation  adopted  here  by  Mr.  Good,  beare 
strong  features  of  that  restless  and  really  trifling  man,  whose  great  aim 
seems  to  have  been  notice  and  distindtion  any  how :  and  like  Boyer, 
by  seceding  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  papal  authority,  and  an 
attempt,  in  fa6l,  by  overturning  the  authenticity  of  not  a  little  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  our  common,  and  most  admirable  version  we  read,  **  They  (thff 
paths  of  the  Lord)  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness:  and  the 
little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side."  In  the  translation  adopted  by  Mr. 
Good: 

-"  They  drop  on  the  pastures  of  the  desert 
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^nd  the  hillocks  are.begirt  with  exultation." 

Here  we  have  for  Utile  hillsy  the  ludicrousT  diminutive  hillock;  for 
vjildernessy  desert  \  and  for  rejoicing^  exultation.  This  is  quite,  at  least 
in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Geddes,  if  it  be  not,  as  we  suspeS,  the  DoSor 
in  propria  persona.  As  to  hillock,  it  is  not  the  meaning.  Even  if 
this  new-fangled  translator  had  said  knolls,  he  wouki  have  fallen  short 
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of  the  meaning,  of  theHebre/iv  poet,  who  had  m  his  eye,not  inole-hills, 
or  other  small  protuberances,  but  the  acclivities  or  little  hills,  with 
which,  as  well  as  high  hills  and^  mountains,  the  land  of  Palestine 
abounded.  What  is  here  observed  of  l)r.  Gediles,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  this  new  translation,  is  not  merely  digressive,  but,  as  well  a^ 
what  we  have  said  above  of  Dr.  Hartley,  to  the  present  purpose.  It 
is  a  criticism  on  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Good. 

This  note  of,  our  translator  is  a  just  specimen  of  his  annotations. 
He  takes  notice  of  passages  in  different  writers  ancient  and  modern^ 
that  are  imitations  or  parallels  of  Lucretius ;  and  he  is  ever  ready,  for 
which  he  has  our  sincere  approbation  and  applause,  to  do  justice  to 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  /  . 

The  Second  Book  of  Lucretius  opens  with  ^  beautiful  descriptioa 
of  the  pleasures  that  result  from  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a  mind 
satisfied  with  a  little,  and  estranged  from  the  passions  and  pursuits  of 
a  busy  world.  He  then,  resuming  hii ,  subje£i,  endeavours  to  prove 
a  perpetual  motion  in  primordial  atoms ;  and  that  this  motion  is  of 
difierent  kinds,  diredl,  curvilinear,  and  rebounding  or  repercussive. 
They  are  not  all,,  he  asserts,  of  the  same  figure;  some  being  globular, 
others  polygonal,  and  others  jagged;  These  figures  vary  not  to  in- 
finitude. But  the  atoms  under  every  separate  iigure  are  infinite  in 
number.  The  formation  of  compound  bodies  from  the  combination 
of  atoms,  depends  on  their  figures  or  form$,  and  the  degree  of  force 
and  aflSnity  with  which  they  adhere  to  each  other — ^the  poet  now 
treats  of  prismatic  hues  and  their  origin;  and  the  refradlion  o£ the  ray's 
of  light  and  its  cause.  The  origin  of  irritability,  sensation,  and 
apprehension:  the  immensity  of  creation,  from  the  immensity  bf  its 
materials ;  and  consequently  the  existence  of  other  systems,  and  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  No  compound  material  being  eternal,  no  system 
of  material  atoms  can  be  eternal.  Whence  again  the  progression, 
senescence,  and  decay  of  every  existing  world,  the  ruins  or  disorganized 
corpuscles  of  which  will  be  employed  in  the  generation  and  maturity 
of  other  worlds. — Proofs  that  the  earth  is  already  in  a  state  of  decline 
and  comparative  infertility:  and  hence,  that,  from  sterility  alone,  it 
must  eventually  perish. 

The  grand  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  are  it^finite 
space  or  void,  or  infinitude  of  primordial  atomS,  indissoluble  though 
eludii^g  sense,  and  these  ever  in  motion,  direft,  curvilinear,  and 
repercussive,  everlasting  and  continued  inotron  is  necessary  to  the 
arrangement  of  matter  into  that  almost,  but  nor  altogether,  infinitude 
of  forms  that  pervade  creation.  The  motion  '  is-  certain  and  constant, 
though  not  always  perceived.  This  principle  he  exemplifies  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner  by  a  descriptioti  of  a  distant  mountain  with  the 
flocks  feeding  on  the  side  of  it,  and  by  that  of  a  field  of  battle.  These 
passages  are  translated  with  fidelity,  strength,  beauty,  and  grace,  by 
Mr.  Good. 

Book  III.  Prom  the  nature  and  properties  of  atoms,  the  poet  npw 
advances  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  results  under  diflFerent 
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States  of  combination  and  modification.     The  book  opens  with  a  pa- 
negyric on  Epicntns,  and  a  brief  sketch  6f  its  pf  incipai  dbjca  f  which 
is,  to  root  from  the  heart  that  undue  'attachment  to  life,  which  is  the 
source  of  many  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  soul.     He  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  its  chief  residence,  and  diffusion  over  the 
whole  body.     The  soul  is  represented  to  be  altogether  material,  and 
compounded  of  diflFerenr  gases  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere.     In  cqh- 
sequehce  of  its  materiality^    it   is  supposed  to  be  material  and  to 
perish  with  the  body^     This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  terror 
and  anxiety  of  mankind  on  contemplating  the  prospc(9f  of  death,  whe- 
ther as  a  state  of  annihilation,  or  of  future  punishment.     A  thorough 
convi(5lion  that  an  undue  anxiety  on  either  account  is  absurd,  is,  ac» 
cording  to  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  our  ]Toer,  the  best  means  of 
.moderating  it,  and  giving  to  life  its  truest  relish  and  enjoyment.    It 
is  in  this  third  book  that  we  find  the  descriptions  so  much  celebrated,  of 
a  person  in  a  deep*  lethargy ;  of  the  efFefls  of  intoxication,  and  of  the 
epilepsy. 

Lucretius,  in  his  fourth  book,  illustrates  the  nature  and  origin  of 
sense  and  perception,  both  wh^n.  we  are  asleep  and  awake.  He  pro- 
pose and  solves  a  variety  of  optical  problems  very  entertaining.  He 
maintains  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  senses,  and  shews  the  fallacy 
of  the  mind  in  its  judgments,  lie  discourses  of  sound  or- hearing,  taste, 
smell,  thought  andim^agination,  and  paints  in  the  liveliest  colours  the 
evils  attending  the  pnSsion  of  love.  This  book  concludes  with  a  great 
and  interesting  truth,  the  importance  of  a  meek  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  domestic  felicity,  and  the  triumph  of  female  softness  of  manners 
over  evety  diflSculty  and  disadvantage. 

'*  Nor  from  the  darts  of  Venus,  nor  the  smile 
Of  gods  above  is  she  of  homelier  pake     » 
Frequent  belov'd :  the  praise  is  all  her  own. 
By  her  own  deeds,  by  cleanliness  most  chaste. 
And  sweet  consenting  manners,  the  delight 
Lives  she  of  him-who  blends  his  lot  with  hcr's, 

*'  Such  virtues  must  prevail,  and  day  o'erxiay  " . 

Perfeft  their  power  ;  for,  though  of  gentlest  ^ind> 
.Yet  urg'd  perpetual,  such  the  sternest  heart 
Must  gradual  soften,  and  at  length  subdue.— 
Hast  thou  not  seen 'the  fountain's  failing  drops 
Scoop- in  long  time  the  most  obdurate  stone  ?" 

In  Book  V.  Epicurus  js  represented  as  far  more  worthy  of  praise, 
and  better  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  God,  thaiv  Ceres,  Bacchus,  ^ 
Hercules,  or  any  other  deified  hero  of  antiquity.  After  this  opening 
or  exordium,  the  poet  explains  the  subject  ofjhe  book,  which  is  cos- 
mogony, or  the  origin  and  laws  or  economy  of  the  visible  world  with 
its  inhabitants.  ,  The  ramifications  of  earth,  ocean,  sun,  and  stars, 
are  all  equally  .cor^^ptible,     The  Deity  himself,  according  to  oui* 

philosopher  and  poet,  did  not  create  the  jglemental  substance  of  the  • 
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world.  All  the  component  parts  of  the  material  system,  as  earth,  air, 
firey  and  water,  had  a  beginning,  and  will  consequently  have  an  end. 
Chaos  is  then  treated  of— and  creation.,  in  its  regular  and  progiessivc  "^ 
order :  the  origin  of  Ether,  of  the  sun,  moon,  arid  stars ;  their  laws, 
parallaxes,  relative  proportions  and  appearances.  The  sumrqer  arid 
winter  solstices ;  alternation  of  day  and  night ;  solar  and  lunar  eclipses ; 
the  rise  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world;. a  description  of  primaeval' 
life  and  manners ;  and  the  gradual  advance  of  men  to  social  order  or 
government,  and  the  arts  of  both  war  and  peace.  After  a  description 
of  other  circumstances  in  the  savage  life, 

**  Yet/when,  at  length,  rude  huts*  they  first  devis'd. 
And  fires,  and  garments  ;  and,  in  union  sweet,        , 
Man  wedded  woman^  the  pure  joys  indldg'd 
^     Of  chaste  coiuiubial  love,  and  children  rose. 

The  rough  barbarians  soften'd.     The  warm  hearth 
Their  frames  so  melted,  \\i.py  no  more  could  bear. 
As  erst,  th*  uncover'Jl  skies  ;  the  nuptial  bed  ^ 

Broke  their  wild  vigour,  and  the  fond  caress 
Of  prattling  children  from  the  bosom  chac'd 
'  Their  stem  ferocious  manners.     Neighbours  now 
Join'd  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  resolv'd 
The  softer  se'x  to  cherish,  and  their  babes  ; 
And  own'd  by  gestures,  signs,  and  sounds  uncouth, 
*Twas  just  the  weaklier  to  prbteft  from  b^rm. 
Yet  all  such  bonds  obey'd  not ;  but  the  good. 
The  larger  part  their  faith  still  uncorrupt 
Kept,  or  the  race  of  man  hadlpng  expir'd,  .         , 

Nor  sire  to  son  transferr'd  the  life  receiv'd." 

/ 

f 

Thus  to  alma  Venus y  benignant  love,  our  philosophic  poet  traces 
the  preservation  of  mankind  as  well  as  their  origin  ;  the  account  given 
by  Lucretius  of  the  origin  of  speech  and  language,  is  as  estimable  for     ^ 
its  philosophical  accuracy  or  justness  as  its  poetical  beauty. 

**  Then  Nature,  next,  the  tongue's  innumerous  tones 
Urg'd  them  to  try  ;  and  sage  convenience  soon 
To  things  applied  them  : '  as  the  embryo  speech 
Qf  infants  first  the  aid  of  gesture  claims, 
And  pointing  finger  to  define  its  sense. 
For  all  their  proper  powers  perceive,  and  feel 
The  use  intended.     The  young  ca^f,  whose  horns 
Ne'er  yet  have  sprouted,  with  his  naked  front 
^  Butts  when  enrag'ci :  the  lion-whelp  or  pard  ^ 

With  claws  and  teeth  contends,  ere  teeth  or  claws 
Scarce  spring  conspicuous :  while  the.  pinion'd  tribes 
Trust  to  their  wings,  and,  from  th'  expanded  down 
Draw,  when  first  fledg'd,  a  tremulous  defence, 
t      But  to  maintain  that  one  devis'd  alonie 

Terms  for  all  nature^  and  th'  incipient  tongue         ,  ^ 
Taught  to  the  gazen  round  him,  is  to  rave.  - 
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For  how  should  he  this  latent  power  possess 
Of  nstming  all  things,  and  inventing  speechi 
If  nev^r  mortal  felt  the  same  besides  ? 
And,  if  none  else  had  e'er  adopted  sounds^  ; 

Whence  sprang  the  knowledge  of  their  use  ?  or  how 
Could  this  first  linguist  to  the  crowds  around 
Teach  what  he  mean'd  ?  his  sole  unaided.arm 
Could  ne'er  o'erpower  them,  and  compel  to  learn 
The  vocal  science,  nor  could  aught  avail 
Of  eloquence  or  wisdom  :  nor  with  ease 
Would  the  vain  babbler  have  Been  long  allow*d 
To  pour  his  noisy  jargon  o'er  their  ears.'* 

'  In  this  passage,  as  the  translator  observes  in  a  note,  Lucretius  con- 
troverts  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  contended  that 
speech  was  a  science  determined  on,  and  inculcated  in  an  early  period 
of  the  world,  by  one,  or  at  least  by  a  few  superior  persons  ading  in 
concert,  and  inducing  the  multitude  around  them  to  adopt  their  vocal 
and  arbitrary  signs. 

'The  sixtl)  and  last  book  of  Lucretius  is  wholly  taken  up  with  de« 
scriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  as  meteors,  thunder  and  lightning, 
earthauakes,  water-spouts,  vapours,  clouds  and  rain,  volcanoes,  &c. 
^&c.  occ.  It  is  introduced  with  a  panegyric  on  Athens,  as  the  in-» 
ventress  and  first  promoter  of  the  useful  and  polite  arts,  and  especially 
as  the  birth<:place  of  Epicurus  ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  minute  and 
aficiSiing  history  of  the  plague  that  desolated  Athens  during  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war.  This  conclusion  is  more  read  than  any  other  part  of 
the  poem.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  this  distindion-— nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  afFedting.  It  is  a  deep  and  general  tragedy,  in 
which  all  that  is  sympathetic  in  humaii  nature  is  exercised  by  scenes 
of  mel^icholy  and  despair;  bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish;  grief 
and  sorrow  at  the  distress  of  friends  swallowed  up  and  lose  in  a  fond^ 
though  hopeless  effort  for  self-preservation  ;  danger  and  death  in  a 
thousand  forms. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  which  embraces  the  whole  scope  of  phi- 
losophy, natural^  metaphysical  and  moral,  as  far  3^s  it  had  been  culti- 
vated in  Greece  and  Italy,  on  the  very  eve,  if  not  rather  at  the  dawn, 
of  that  celebrated  epocha,  the  Augustan  age,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity.  While  the  poet, 
unfolds  and  maintains  the  do6lrines  of  Kpicurus,  he  comesfin  contad 
with,  and  is  led  to  state  while  he  controverts,  opposite  systems  of  phi- 
losophy. The  writings  of  Lucretius,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  in-, 
quirers  into  nature,  are  the  links  which  connefl  the  progress  and  his- 
tory of  natural  philosophy,  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  They  arc 
the  starting  post  from  whence  philosophers  of  modern  times,  Gassendi, 
Descartes,  Gallileo,  Kepler,*  and  Newton,  have  set  out  in  carrying 
on  the  line,  or  road  of  investigation.  It  was  of  immense  consequence 
to  science,  'that  the  different  subjedls,  or  departments  of  philosophical 
investigation^  were  drawn  up  or  definedi  as  in  a  tabk,  by  the  ancients, 
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and  most  particularly,  is  well  as  accurately  and  profoundly,  fay  Lucre* 
tius.  Bat,  not  only  were  the  proper  subje£ts  of  investigation  pointed  out 
by  Lucretius  ;  beyond  all  doubt,  many  fundamental  maxims  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  most  successful  and  illustrious  of  the  natural  and 
metaphysical  philosophers  that  have  come  after  him,  are  to  be  found  io 
Lucretius.  Attra<^ion,  elasticity,  curvilinear,  as  well  as  dire<!l  mo- 
tions (nearly  allied,  at  least,  to  gravitation  and  projecSlion),  chemical 
affinities^  or  eledlions,  the  universally  diffused  power  of  ether,  or 
gases,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  reports  of  our  senses,  or  common 
sensation,  or  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  delirious  abstradlions  of  seep* 
tics.  Even  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  were  asserted,  not  first 
by  Loclce,  but  Epicurus  ;  while  his  very  learned  and  ingenious  tran* 
slator  apd  annotator  accompanies  him  in  his  ,  various  allusions  to  the 
tenets. of  other  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  explains  them  to  the 
unlearned,  or  less  learned  reader ;  he  also  traces  many  coincidences* 
or  parallels  between  hip  and  philosophers  of  our  day  ;  so  that  (su<;h 
is  the  extensive  reading  of  Mr.  Mason  Good)  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  publication  before  us,  one  may  acquire  a  very  tolerable,  notion  of 
the  principal  dodrines  and  controversies  of  both  ancient  and  n^odera 
times.  As  Mr.  Good  traces  many  parallels,  or  points  of  <^ontrovcrsy0 
betw^een  Lucretius  and  both  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  so  he 
also  traces  parallels,  or  resemblances,  between  Lucretius  and  ancient 
and  modern  poets.  On  this  last  head  he  appears  to  us  to  be,  indeedi 
by  far  too  prolix  ;  to  shew  where  many  obscure  po^ts  follow,  imitate,  ^ 
or  happen  to  coincide  with  Lucretius,'  cannot  afford  much  amusement^ 
and  not  anv  edificatiom  or  valuable  instruction. 

Mr.  Good,  we  are  led  to  conje(5iure,  is  a  very  good  natured,  and 
somewhar  credulous,  and  prone  to  admiration,  as  well  as  a  learned 
and  intelligent,  man.  He  bestows  praise  in  many  instances,  as  in  two 
above  mentioned,  where  they  are  by  no  means  deserved.  We  shall 
now  add  just  one  more.  Speaking  of  the  embalming  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  honey  used  in  tliat  operation,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  of  circumstances,  that  while  the  British 
conquests  in  Asia  are  rapidly  approaching  on  the  West,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, have  already  reached  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  this  bold  and 
successful  warrior,  the  costly  tomb  to  which  his  remains  were  committed, 
and  to  which  our  poet  in  all  probability  alludes,  should  be.  at  this  tiio. 
ment  in  the  possession  of  the  s^me  country.  For,  that  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful satcophagus,  surrendered  among  many  other  curious  antiquities  to 
Lord  Hutchinson,  upon  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  the  identical  tomb  in  which  the  corse  of  Alexander  -was 
deposited  after  his  death  and  embalming,  has  been  of  late  incontrovertibly 
proved  by  thejconjoint,  and  very  erudite,  as  well  as  entertaining  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  my  Reverend  Friend,  the  learned  S,  Henley." 

The  remark  on' the  coincidences  here,  is  really  puerile  and  almost 
silly.  As  to  the  krge  sarcophagus,  the  stature  of  Alexander  was  ra-. 
ther  under  than  Above  the  middle  site.     We  cannot  ssy  that  we  have 
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either  seen,  or  have  any  great  curiosity  to  see  '^  thb^  erudite  and  e&ter« 
taining  researches  of  Dr.  "Clarke  and  Mn  Henley;"  but  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  arguments  by  which  they  set  about  proving 
that  we  have  the  identical  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Great 
Rossell-street,  are  altogether  ^'  incontrovertible." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  to  find  an  admirer,  and  in  too  many  things 
a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and*  particularly  the  materiality  of  the  soul, 
declaring  his  belief  in  the  resurredlion  of  the  body,  and  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  the  globe  by  the  miraculous  disruption  of  the  eardi^ 
and  the  effusion  and  cifcunifusion  of  ik  chaotic  fluid.     The  troth  is, 
that  men  of  genius  and  learning,  not  subdued  and  eiArammelled  by 
the  just  laws  of  slow  and  severe  investigation,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
as  often  happens,  of  sanguineous  and  ardent  temperaments,  may  be- 
lieve, and  do  believe  just  what  they  please.     As  to  the  **  bones  of  ele- 
pliants  and  rhinoceros  being  foui)d  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Siberia^" 
we  recommend  to  Mr.  Good  to  read,  or  if  he  has  read,  to  read  again, 
'what  Mr.  Playfair  has  said  on  that  subje<d,  in  ^his  ^«  Illustrati^s  of 
the  Huttonian  Philosophy/^     It  does  not  appear  probable  that  our 
translator  and  commentator  has  ever  given  much,  if^  any  attention  to 
the  geological  writings  of  either  Huiton  or  Playfair  ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  passed  by,  without  censure^  what  Lucretius  says  of 
«'  vapouroushjllsaivd  uncultured  rocks,"  in  his  enumeration  of  instances 
of  physical  and  moral  evil,  book  iv.  line  aoi,  of  the  originarLatin. 

It  seems  somewhat  surprizing,  that  so  diligent  an  inquirer  into  paral- 
Jels  between  Lucretius  and  modern,  particularly  what  we  may  call 
late,  or  recent  philosophers,,  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  Mr.  Leslie's 
Inquiry  into  the  Propagation  of  Light  and  Heat.  The  principles  of 
Mr.  £eslie's  theory  of  pijjlsations,  propulsions,  &c.  arc  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  of  Lucretius  de  Natura  Rerum* 

**  Subpeditatur>nim  confestim  lumjne  lumen, 

Et  quasi  protelo  stimwlatur  fulgure  fulgur."        Lib.  iv.  1.  191—2". 

,     *(  . -—.  For  Iight»for  ever  light  succeeds, 

And  floods  of  splendour  floods  of  splendour  drive.**  Lib.  iv.  1. 194— 5» 

9t  . _ Quod  parvola  caassa. 

Est  procul  a  tergo,  quae  provehat,  atque  propellat."'' 

*'  For  equal  powers  propoUent  press  behind." 

^*  Principio,  externi  corpus  de  parte  necessum  est, 
Aeriis  quoniam  vicinu^i  tangitur  a^ris,  ^ 

^       Fundier,  atque  ejus  crebro  pulsarier  ictu/'      Lit),  iv.  1.  937— 9» 

*'  Know  then  all  ether,  that  around  u$  flows. 
Beats  on  the  body,  open  to  its  force. 
With  ceaseless  repercussion." 

According  to  Lucretius,  ether,  like  light,  flowing  in  tides  through 
infinite  space,  each  propelling  each,  produces  those  pulsations  in 
bodies  of  all  kinds,   on  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  depend. 

'Mr. 


GoodV  Lucrttlus.  g^j* 

Mr.  Good  has  noticed  not  a  few  coincidences  between  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  and  that  of  the  Hindoos.  >  Perhaps  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethef,  he  might  liave*  given  place  to  what  follows,  if  at  the 
rime  of  writing  his  notes  relating  to  that  elementary  principle^  or. 
power,  he  had  recolleded  it.  -*'  We  may  contemplate  the  subtile 
ether  in  the  cat^ities  of  his  [man's]  body  ;  the  air  in  his  muscular  mo^ 
tien  and semltive  nerves^ — Institutes  of  Hindoo  Law:  ovy  the  Ordi^ 
nances  of  Menu^  Chapter  xii.  Article  120.  The  ictus  of  Lucretius, 
the  impulsion  of  ether,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  pulsation" 
and  PROPULSION  of  Mr.  Leslie.  In  Lucretius  we  meet  with  his 
lAus  again,  in  what  follows :  ^ 


u 


Neque  lAus  gignere  per  se. 


-.         Quel  vanos  motus  per  quos  natura  gerat  res." 

The  particular  place  of  this  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  we  do  not 
at  present  recolle6i:.  But  the  lines  themselves  have  long  drawn  our 
attentiof),  and  are  pretty  well  fixed  in  our  memory. 

Again,  we  find  Lucretius  deriding  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  world  might  subsist  without  any  external  impdsions. 

<f  — • w..  Sine  ullis 

Idibus  cxtemis.**  Lib.  i.  1093 — 4. 

What  Mr.  Leslie  says  of  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  is  glso 
very  like  what  Epicurus  says  of  primordial  atoms,  and  the  powers  of 
a£tioQ  and  re-a£tion  inherent  in  these.  In  short,  he  appears,  in  some 
intportant  re«pe6ts,  to  be  an  Epicurean  ;  yet  we  hope  the  Presbytery 
ivill  not  attack  him  on  this  account ;  for  Epicurus,  if  we  may  believe 
Lucretius,  was  not  an  Atheist,  and,  on  physiipal  subjefts,  he  is  con- ' 
fessedly  oftej;i  right.  , 

Of  the  translation  before  us,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some 
judgment  for  himself,  by  comparing  it  with  the'original.  It  would 
have  swelled  our  Review  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  to  have  given 
the  original  cor  respond  i  ng.  to  the  specimens  of  the  translation .  Iti^,  on  ^ 
the  whole,  in  our  opinion,  faithful,  and  as  close  to  the  Latin  as  can  pqssi- 
bly  be,  and  be  pt  th^  same  time  at  all  intelligible  ;  and  Mr.  Good  has 
certainly  avoided  many  errors  into^vhich  other  translators,  particularly 
Mr.  Creech,  had  fallen.  Yet  so  deeply  does  idiom  enter  into  the 
consti'uclion  of  all  languages,  that  close  translations  are  seldom  well 
understood.  Even  an  ordinary  Latin  scholar  will  understand  and  re- 
lish Lucretius  much  better  in  the  original,  than  in  Mr.  Good's  trans- 
lation, though  this  be  as  good  on  the  whole  as  can  be  expelled  to  be 
made,  at  all  literal,  and  without  dilatation  into  a  mere  commentary. 

In  sotne  instances,  but  these  npt  many  in  so  long  a  work,  Mr.  Good 
.has  fallen  short  of  what  was  intended  by  his  original  author,  and  in  - 
others  exceeded- it.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  each  kind* 

"  Unde  refert  nobis  vi^or,  quid  possit  orlxi, 
Quid  nequeat,"  > 

"  Hence 
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>  <'  Hence  taught  he  us,  triumphant,  what  nught  sprlngi  w 

And  what /or^i'flk" 

To  forbear  impKcs  a  power  of  willing  and  a£ling.  Instead  of 
•*  And  what  forbear/*  read  (nostro  periculoj  **  And  what  could  not." 

**  Augments  the  madness,  if  the  'wretch,  perchance  " 

There  1$  not  one  word  in  the  original  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
ivretcA.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  tumuhs,  raptures,  and  extrava* 
gancies  of  love.  These,  indeed,  are  inconsistent  ^without  a  philoso- 
phical tranquillity  of  mind  ;  yet  they  cannot  be  thought,  at  least  by 
an  Epicurean,  to  make  a  man  wretched. 

Mr.  Good,  with  great  propriety  in  a  translation  of  Lucretius, 
makes  use  of  English  words,  old,  and  obsolete.  Then,  why  such 
new-fangled  and  afFe£ted  words,  as  felicitous,  perspicacious,  devaricz^te, 
&c.  ?  ,  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  censure,  that  writers  on  Hindoo 
subjects  have,  in  many  things,  each  a  peculiar  orthography  of  his 
own  ;  as  Nobob,  Nabob,  Navob,  Naweb,  &c.  We  have  Bramah, 
Brama,  and  Brumalt  and  Bruma.  Mr.  Good,  that  he  too  may  have 
the  merit  of  something  peculiar  and  singular,  hsLS 'his  Brema.  Wd 
do  tiot  like  the  Norman,  or  French  law  word  attach^  ^Arhich  in  Engr 
lish  is  an  acJiive,  used  as  if  it  were  a  middle,  or  neutral  verb.  This 
is  a  barbarism  become  fashionable  ;  yet  we  did  not  expedl  to  find  it,  ' 
and  that  very  often,  in  such  wHters  as  Mr.  Good.  •'  It  will,  ma 
considerable  degree,  remove  the  objeftions  which  attacA  10  the  com- 
mon systems  ot  materialism." 

For  denique^  iterjiy  porro,  postremo^  &c.  we  have,  throughout  the 
whole  translation,  and,  on  an  average,  at  least  once-in  every  page,  an 
eternal  moreo^er^  moreo^er^  moreover,  ,  Some  degree  of  variety  might 
have  been  promoted  by  Qgairiy  farther^  &c.  Not  only  is  this  conti- 
nued mdr^^Vr  miserably  monotonous,  but,  moreover,  being  com- 
pounded of  two  adverbs,  insfread  of  an  adverb  and  adjetSive,  is  a  very 
clumsy  and  uncouth  word  in  itself;  yet  the  translation,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  far  from  being  deficient  in  harmony. 

In  the  charadler  of  a  biographer  Mr.  Good  appears  in  a  very  re- 
sped^abfe  light,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  translator  and  commeDtafar.*^ 
He  is,  however,  too  tedious  in  his  account  of  the  descent,  or  pedigree 
of  Epicurus,  and  that  of  his  college  friends;  To  relish  such  details, 
a  man  must  divesthimself  wholly  of  the  recolle<£lion  that  he  is  a  Briton, 
or  even  an  European,  and  imagine  himself  to  be  a  Roman.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be/acknowledged,  that  the  sincerity  of  friendships 
contrafted  in  youth,  is  both  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  often 
of  great,  private,  and  even  political  importance,  as  in  the  case  ofLu* 
cretius  and  his  fellow-students  at  Athens. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Good's  Life  of  Lucretius,  which,  we 
are  tempted  to  transcribe,  by  a  par^^llel  feature  in  our  own  country  and 
times. 

**  A  general  taste  for  Grecian  literature, still  continued  to  J>cedottunate; 

and 


and  it  was  conndeiablf  augmented  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
centnry  of  the  Roman  sera^  by  a  comparison  betwe^  the  true  classical 
taste,  which  had  been  uniformly  evinced  by  thes^  unfortunate  schdara 
{the.Achseanhostage»  who.  were  sent  to  Rome  on  the  redu^on  of  their 
own  country]  aiyl  the  tribe  of  Latin  sophists  and  dtclaimersf  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  exile,  sprang  up  and  began  to  usurp  their  place  ;  men 
who  were  bloated  ivith  conceit^  instead  of  being  inspired  by  wisdom,  an4 
who  substituted  the  mere  tituel  of  ^erhiagey  for  the  sterling  gold  of  argu. 
ment  and  fair  deduAion.  With  this  foppery  of  learning  also,  the  Romaft 
Government  soon  became  disgusted,  and  in  6619  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
Greek  rhetoricians,  it  was  formally  banished  from  Rome," 

There  has  been  for  some  years,  and  now  is,  a  class  of  men  who 
profess  to  instruft  the  world  by  giving  leAures  in  all  that  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  above  all  things,  in  elocution.  Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  inviting  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  payjiig; 
for  tickets,  to  hear  le6iures  on  elocution,  and  jstatijig  how  impprtant 
this  study  is  to  women,  in  the  character  of  wives  and  mothers*.  The 
professor  of  elocution  receives  pupils,  who  can  afford  the  expence, 
into  his  own  house.  Though  they  talk  of  elocutioriy  they  seem  to 
mean  something  more— rhetoric,  and  even  logic,  for  ihey  profess  tjie 
art  of  descanting  on  all  subjedls.  Those  vagrant  prators  aHcd);  .t9 
contemn  tht  slow  and  monastic  course  of  education  at  universities  ; 

•  and  hence  they  are  regarded  with  not  a  little  favour  by  that  class  of 
people  who  are  always  nibbling  at  establishments  in  both  church 
and  state.  There  is  a  wonderful  affinity  and  harmony  between  their 
ignorance  and  self-conceit,  and  thati  of  those  who  think,  that  by  listen- 
ing to  their  ledtures  they  may  at  once,  without  any^  labour,  ascend  to 
the  summit  of  Parnassus.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  common  divisions, 
or  ramification^  of  science.'  These,  at  least,  are  learned  at  Universi* 
ties  by  the  most  negligent  students  ;  so  that  by  an  University  educa- 
tion, men  acquire  at  least  the  important  knowledge  of  knowing  their 
ignorance.  It  is  a  commion  and  striking  feature  in  the  charaSer  of 
all  those  who  boast  of  being  self-taught  geniuses,  that  they  are  con- 
ceited  and  arrogant  to  an  amazing  degree.*-  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  make,  some  stridlures  on  this  tinsel  of  verbiage^  this  Joppery 
of  learnings  as  Mr.  Xjood  very*  happily  expresses  it,  in  the  course  of 
noticing  the  deluges  of  English  Grammar s^  'Jcademic  Speakers y  El^^ 

'  ments  y^  Elocution^  &c.  &c.  See  our  Review  for  November,  1805, 
page  293. 


The  Stranger  in  Ireland  \  or  a  Tour  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts 
of  that  Country^  in  the  Tear  1 805.  i^V  J©hn  Carr,  Esq.  Author 
of  a  Northern  Summer,  &c.  410.  Pp.  530.  Pl^ites.  R.  Phil* 
lips.    j(8o6. 

OUR  opinion  of  Mr.  Carr,  as  a  pleasant  and  instrudltve  traveller, 
an3^as  an  intelligent  narrator  of  his  owi^  tours,  has,  on  former  occa- 

:  '.  sions. 


39^  ontoiKAt  astitxtnn. 

tionsi  been  sufficSently  explained,  so  as  to  render  any  repctkioo  of  it 
here  perfe(Slly  unneceuary*  In  his  tour,  however,  through  a  coimtryi^ 
forming  a  part  of  his  native  realm,  harassed  by  intestine  broils,  and 
in  which  religious  and  political  differences  of  a  serious  and  even  radir' 
««/ nature,  if  we  may  so  say,  and^rodu6tive  of  the  most  dire  efie£ls, 
prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  we  were  fully  aware,  that  he  would 
have  difficulties  to  encounter  which  he  had  never  before  experienced^ 
except,  perhaps  •  (though  in  a  much  inferior  degree)  in  bis  visit  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  during^ the  dangfsrous  truce  of  Amiens ;  and 
we  think  we  have  discovered,  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  before 
us,  sufficient  grounds  for  believmg  that  the  difiicukies  to  which  wre 
allude  have,  in  many  instances,  given  a  bias  to  his  opinionis. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  tourist,  step  by  step,  nor  yet 
to  accompany  him  in  his  .visits  to  buildings  and  places  which  h^ve 
been  described  again  and  again,  and  which  present  little  that  is  inte- 
resting, anfl  nothing  that  is  novel.  But  we  shall  stop  with  him  at  such 
spots  as  aflFord  him  matter  for  animadversion,  and  as  have  any  thing 
either  attmfiive  in  itself  or  rendered  so  by  his  view  or  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Carr  proceeded  by  the  usual  way  through  Wales  to  Dublin,. 
%hich  he  made  his  head-quarteis,  and  whence  he  issued,  in  different 
excursions,  to  view  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  A  necessary 
piece  of  information  is  given  to  such  as  mean  to  vi^it  Ireland  for  the 
first  time,  that  is,  either  to  draw  on  England  for  their  supplies,  or 
to  take  giliineas  with  them,  the  advantages  of  which  precaution  he 
clearly  explains.  The  beggars  of  Dubhn  attratled  M*-.  Carr's  atten- 
tion, as  they  do  that  of  every  other  man  who  refle£ls  on  the  state  of 
society  in  the  country  which  he  explores. 

<<  Although  the  beneficence  of  the  country  has  provided  so  many  com. 
Ibrtable  asylums  for  the  beggars  of  Dublin,  they  are  numerous  and  wretched 
beyond  conception  :  I  think  more  so  than  in  the  provinces  of  France.— 
Their  dress  is  deplorably  filthy,  and  induced  a  wit  to  say,  that  he  never 
knew  what  the  beggars  of  London  did  with  their  cast-off  ckthes,  till  he 
found  they  wete  sold  to  the  Dublin  beggars.  I  have  heard  of  a  wandering 
vwretch,  .who,  in  passing  over  a  corn-field,  thought  himself  very,  fortunate 
in  exchanging  breeches  with  a  mawkin^  or  sca'recrOMr,  set  up  to  frighten 
away  the  birds ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  tuendicants. 
Their  perseverance,"  f impudence,  surely,  had  been  a  more  appropriate 
word)  "  is  generally  irresistible. 

*^  Some  ot  the  police,  with  a  black  covered  cart,  occasionally  go  round 
the  city  to  pick  up  such  mendicants  as  do  not  disappear  as  the  terrific  ve- 
hicle turns  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  convey  them  to  the  house  of  indus. 
t^y,  from  which  they  escape  the  first  opportunity.  They  prefer  a  preca- 
'  rtous  Crtiit  of  breads  steeptd  m  tears,  twitb  liberty,  tj  cwifirt  and proteSion 
in  the  shape  of  rettraint.^*  ' 

This  really  is  as  pretty  a  varnish  as  ever  beggarly  sloth  reoetved 
from  the  brush  of  a  philosophical  painter.  It  is  the  pi£lure  of  a 
savage  in  the  midst  of  society  !     But  we  proceed  with  the  extrad* 
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*' In  London  we 'have  manf  sights  of  sorrows  i)efi>ie  08,  but  they-aie 
generally  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  town;  whereas  in  Dublin  they 
a^dtythe  eyeS|  and  ears^  and-disfigure  the  beauty  of  this  superb  city  every 
where/  As  the  present  arrangements  are  so  inadequate,  the  legislature 
cannot  direft'  its  eye.  with  too  much  ardour  arid  anxiety  to  the  subjcft.— 
To  that  legislature  the  poor  mendicant  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
Shakspeare— • 

"  *  You  taught  roe  first  to  beg  ;  and  now  niethinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered.*  " 

The  poor  mendicant  may  certainly  say  this  ;  but  it  will  be  one  lie 
added  to  the  many  which  he  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  daily  habit 
of  uttering  ;  for  such  language  \Vould  be  rio'morc  applicable  to  the  si- 
tuation of  an  Irish  beggar,  than  that  pf  any  other  two  lines  to  be 
found  in  tl^e  same  poet,  and  taken  at  hazard..  Xhis  spirit  of  beggary, 
however,  is  a  most  grievous  evil,  and  certainly  demands  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  We  wish  Mr.  Carr's  inquisi- 
tive mind  had  been  diredkd  to  the  discovery  of  its  real  source  ;  it  is 
a  legitimate  objedl  of  philosophical  investigation  ;  but  it  involves 
'  questions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  discussed  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
by  any  writer  who  prefixes  his  name  to  his  book.  We  now  i;ome  to 
another  important  fa(^. 

'*  The  following  is  a  lamentable  pidure  of  the  defedive  state  of  the 
church  establishment  in  Ireland.  There  are  twq  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-aix  parishes,  one  thousand  and  one  churches,  and  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  glebe,  or  parsonage-houses.  The  benefices,  or 
union- parishes,  amount  to  one  thoulsand  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  so  that 
there  are  i*wo  thousand  and  eighty  ^one  parishes  ivithout  arty  residence  for  the 
-clergyman f  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -fi<ve  parishes  ^without 
any  churches.  Where  there  are  no  glebe-houses,  tjre  resident  clergymao 
jents  a  house,"  (not  altjuayt) ;  "  where  he  does  not  preside,  his  curate 
performs  the  service,"  (^not  always  J  ;  **  and,  I  was  informed,  with  tole- 
rable regularity  ;  but  the  inconvenience  must  be  great,  and  residence  from 
necessity  rare." 


Here  again  is  a  subje6l  which  opens  a  vast  field  for  discussion, 
•  into  which  discussion  Mr.  Carr  forbears  to  enter.     When  we  ^ 


but 


were 


first  informed  of  tWs  fa6l  (but  a  few  months  ago)  we  iwere  lost  in 
astonishment ;  and  we  laid  by  t^e  printed  paper,  containing  the  state- 
ment, with  a  full  intent  of  animadverting  upon  it,  much  at  large,  as 
soon  as  a  fit  opportunity  should  occur.  -  We  have  now  looked  for  it, 
'in  order  to  compare  it  with  Mr.  Carr's  account  ^  but  unfortunately  we 
cannot  find  it.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  our  author's  accu- 
racy, and  therefore  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the'fadl  js  as  be 
states  it.  The  paper  to  which  we  ali  de  was  printed  aj  the  time 
when  Dr.  Duigenan  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  residence 
of  the  ProtestaiU  clergy  in  Ireland ;  and  the  statement,  v^e  believe, 
had  the  eiFe(5i  of  inducing  that  learned  gentleman  to  withdraw  Jvs    . 
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Bill  ♦.  It  cannot  be  dcnfed  that  the  residence  of  the  cfergy  k  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  every  country,  but  more  particularly  so,  in  such  a  countfy 
as  Ireland,  where  so  large  a'  portion  of  the  population  as  three-fifths, 
are  Papists,  put,  at  the  same  time,  jt  would  have  been  particularly 
hard  to  enforce  residence,  without  previously  providing  a  habitation 
for  the  clergy.  Had  Mr.  Gr^ttan  fof  whose  abilities  as  a  statesman, 
and  of  whose  powers  as  an  orator,  Mr.  Carr  thinks  much  more  highly 
,  than  we  dd,  as;  will  be  sden  hereafter)  built  his  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  question  oil  this  ground,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  credit;  but 
he  could  have  inforaied  Mr.  Carr,  that  a  clergyman  who  does  «o/rent 
a  house  in  his  parish,  and  who  has  no  curate  to  perform  the  service  for 
him,  but  whp  resides  in  his  own  mansion  at  a,  distance,  and  gallops 
over  on  a  Sunday  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day,  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
oppose  the  bill,  which,  he  feared,  would  reduce  him  to  the  dire  neces* 
sity  of  giving  up  a  living,  the  revenue  of  which  is  small,  and  no 
objeft  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fa£l  (Mr.  G.)  did  not  oppqse  the 
bill  till  so  entreatedi  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  thai!  be 
only  opposed  it  in  consequence  of  such  entreaty. 

Will  it  be  credited  in  future  ages,  that,  in  the  reign  of  a  Prince, 
eminently  religious  himself,  and  most  firnjly  attached,  froni  connec- 
tion and  principle,  as  well  as  from  duty,  to  the  established  religion  of 
the  realm,  a  large  sum  of  money  shduld  have  been  voted  for  tbc 
ere£tion  of  a  Popish  College  in  Ii^land,  while  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Protestant  parishes  were  left  without  a  church,  and  two 
thousand  and  eighty -one  Protestant  ministers  without  a  residence! 


♦  In  a  subsequent  page  Mr.  Carr,  very  inconsiderately  and  very  un- 
justly, censures  Dr.  Duigenan  (whom  he  does  not  name)  for  having  re- 
buked  the  clergy,  in  his  capacity  of  Vicar-general  of  the  Metropolitan 
Court  of  Armagh,  for  non-residence  and  the  negle^  of  Parochial 
Schools.  For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  humiliation  of  the  clerjical  charac- 
ter in  such  .rebuke  ;  and  if  he  had  been  present  at  our  visitations  in  Eng- 
land,  he  would,  probaWy,  have  found  many  similar  causes  of  complaint. 
He  ought,  too,  to  have  given  that  learned  -Doftor  credit  for  having  just 
grounds  for  his  reproof ;  and  to  have  rccoUefted  that  it  was  his  i/«/y  to 
enforce  the  topics  on  which  he  expatiated.  What  Mr.  Carr  means,  by 
chaining;  the  clergy  **  down  to  a  spot  at  the  mercy  of  one  man,"  we  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  us,  conceive.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  reside 
where  residence  is  pradicable ;  he  has  solemnly  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  his  parishioners,  and  how  that  sacred  trust  is  to  be  discharged 
without  personal  residence,  Mr.  Carr,  we  suspe»f\,  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining.  The  supposition  that  the  Vicar-general  would  seek 
to  enforce  residence  where  residence  was  impra^icable,  is  too  absurd  to 
|»e  entertained  for  a  moment.  We  entertain  as  much  respefl  and  esteem 
for  the  learning  and  virtues  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  as  our  tra- 
irellet  can  do,  but  we  cannot  perceive  in  the  alledged  conduft  ^of  Dr,  Doi- 
genan,  any  thing  dsr6gatory  to  either. 
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VfktM  upon  the  Protestant  piiblic  of  the  United  Kiftgdorii,  y^t  talli 
more  imperiously,  on  the  Piotestant  Prelates,  to  attend  to  this  extra-; 
ordinary  fadl,  and  to  refle6l  on  its  necessary  consequences !  It  }s  thei^ 
l)ounden  duty,  (a  duty  k>  the  ne^gleft  of  which  a  very  high  degree  of 
criminality,  in  our  opinion,  must  attach)  to  press  fdr  the  appMcation 
of  a  reinedy  to  this  alarming  evil,  v  It  is  the  ikjty  ofthe  Im{)enal  Legis- 
lature to^provide^  and  to  apply,  such  a  remedy.  Surely  while  milliortJ 
are  annually  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war.j  while  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  are  supplied  for  the  support  of  rank  and  consequence j 
there  <ian  l)e  no  difficulty  in  raising,  by  way  of  loan,  an  adequate  sutn, 
for  the  ercdtion  ofthe  necessary  number  of  ?rotestant  churches  r^ndof 

arsonage  houses  in  Ireland  ;  when  civil  purposes  are  s6  abujidantly 
d  for,  somethings  w^e  should  tWnJc,  might  be  done  for  the 
€  of  religion.  But  if  it  had  been  the  intent  of  our  government 
to  defeat  the  objedi  of  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  to  suppress  the  Pro^ 
tcstant,  and  to  encourage  the  Romish,  religion,  they  could  not  easily* 
have^done  more  to  carry  it  into  effed):,  than  rhey  have. done,  as  well 
•by  their_a<5tivity  in  certain  res  pedis,  as  by  their  supineness  in  others. 
The  Protestant  Schools  iu  Dublin,  also  rcqtire  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  government, — for  their  better  adaptation  to  the  purposes  fot- 
whfch  they  were  erefted.  If  the  Popish  College  at  Maynooth  wer^i 
m  equal  vvant  of  that  attention,  Dr.  Troy*s  solicitations  at.  the  CastlC 
would  speedily  secure  it  J 

Mr.  Carr  i^ives  ,an  animated  descriptbn  of  that  building  which, 
before  the  Union,  was  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;/and  laments 
extremely  tliat  die  Brrt^ish  House  of  Commons  is  destitute  of  the  same 
accommodations  for  strangers.  We,  too,  lament,  that  the' Commons 
ofthe  United  Kingdom  have  not  a  place  to  assemble  in  mor6  worthy 
of  their  country  ;  but  not  for  the  same  reason  whiqh  our  author 

assigns  for  his  lantentations. 

•  • 

"  One  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  ofthe  age  assore<i  me/  that  he 
always  felt- himself  encouraged  and  animated  by  a  full  audience,  and  par-i 
ticularly  by  a  crowded  gallery,  in  which,  more  than  in  the  body  of  the 
House  in  general,  a  superior  potuer  of  dii criminating  and  relishing  the  heautiet 
of  an  oration  is  to  befouftd;  and  that,  under  these  circunistances,  his  most 
successful  speeches  had  been  made.  He  attributed^  the  frequent  absencfe  of 
energetic  declamation  in  the  Upper  House  to  the  want  of  the  animating  pre- 
sence of  humbers  ;  and,,  on  thataccount^  compared  t4ie  soil  6f  eloquence 
in  that  region  to  earth  in  a  garden-pot,  which  wanted  the  invigorating 
and  generous  quality  which  it  derived  from  manure,  depth,  expansion,  an^ 
exposure.  To  which  may  be  added,  that,  in  a  blissful  Constitution  like 
purs,  the  people- appear  tp  have  a  sort  of  inherent  right  to  witness  the 
conduct  of  their  delegates  frepresentatrves),  and  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
search  for  i^  in  newspaper  reports,  and  ephemeral  pamphlets,  in  which, 
for  a  valuable  consideration)  meagre  speeches  may  undergo  any  embeL 
lishment ;  and  orations  never  spoken,  not  unfrequently  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  breakfast- table." 

Wc  suspe£l  the  "  disiinguishetl  orator,"  from  whom  Mr.  Carr  re^ 

ceived  this  notable  piece  cj -information,  to  be  Mr,  Gtattan.     But, 
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whoever  hf  was,  our  author  seems  not  to  be'  awarci  tlia^  tontead  of 
famgyrisingi  he  has  satynse4  him,  iTiost  unmercifttUy.     The  oracoc  hai 
•cknowlcdged  that  the  objed  of  his  speeches  was  not  to  convinc&tbe 
House  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  not  to  enforce  the  cause  of 
truths  but  tb  appeal  to  the  pasisions  of  the  gallery,  ad  captandfim  vulpts! 
'  This  may  be  the  trade  of  a  Demafgogue,  but  certainly  is  not  theduty  of 
ft  senator.   :  A  pretty  compliment,  too,  Mr.  Carr,  or  his  inforauiDl,bas 
paid  to  the  Irisl^  Senate,  in  ascribing  to  the  galleries  a  superior  pow^of 
appreciating  and  ^elisiung  the  charms  of  eloquence }  If  the  only  z&Si 
of  the  •*  animating  presence  of  numbers,"  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  lo 
be  •*  energetic  declamation^^'*  every  friend  to  the  dignity  and  rcspeflat 
llty  of  that  honourable  assembly  would  seriously  pray  for  a  thin  audience. 
In  sliptt,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  said  declamation  inbodk; 
cur  Houses ;  and  depraved,  indeed,  must  chat  taste  bt,  and  most  supeifi* 
cial  that  mind,  which  would  not  prefer  a  few  lines  of  plain  truth,  and 
lober  sense,  to  all  the  declamation  of  all  the  orators  in  the  kingdom.  Alio 
tbesupposed  "  inherent  right  of  the  people"  to  hear  the  debatesin  Pariiar 
ment,  we  wish  our  author  had  condescended  to  state  in  what  part  of  oar 
Constitution  it  is  to  be  found.  Has  he  forgotten,  how  very  few  years^urve 
f lapsed,  since  the  debates  were^pnly  published  under  fiditious  names; 
how  very  lately  they  first  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and  how  stridlf 
they  are  prohibited  by  a  standing  order  of  either  House,  which  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  any  one  Member  to  clear  the  galleries?     It  was  never  the 
intention  of  those  who  framed  our  Constitution  to  render  our  HQUsesof 
Parliament  popular  assemblies ;  the  wisdom  and  the  consequence  of  the 
legislative  charudler  require  not  the  meretricious  support  of  popillarap* 
plause  \  the  discussions  of  a  senate  should  be  grave,  solemn,  and  digni^* 
ed  i  there  should  exist  no  motive,  no  temptation  to  sacrifice  truth  lo  po- 
pularity ;  and  in  all  subjedls  of  importance,  levity  and  buffoonery  should 
incur  nothing  but  contempt.    The  people  may  judge  of  their  reproco- 
tatives  by  their  aflsj  by  their  laws  ;  and  the  only  tiling  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  their  constitutional  liberty,  is  their  right  of  freely  dis- 
cussing the  public  comiuifl  erf  public  men.  So  long  as  that  right  remain 
inviolate,  and  the  spirit  to  exercise  it  Continues,  were  both  Houses  o( 
Parliament  closed,  during  the  debates,  and  the  publication  of  them  po- 
sitively forbidden,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  safe.  ^ 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  orator's  eloquence  by  the  curious  spe- 
cimen whicli  is  here  exhibited  of  it,  in  the  comparison  of  its  soil  R> 
earth  in  a  garilen-pot,  we  shoiild  say,  thc^  Irish  public  have  assurcdlf 
no  reason  to  deplore^  its  loss.  He  seems  not  to  know  that  the  soil  in* 
gandeh-poi  is  generally  richer  and  more  invigorating  than  other  soil; 
wi^  that  manuriy  instead  of  invigqratwg^  would  destroy  some  plaoH 
which  will  only  thrive  in  puje— i<?f  earth. 

Speaking  of  Swift,  Mr.  Carr  observes,  with  equal  justice  and  fed- 

^ing,. "..previous  to  the  death  of  this  great  man,  his. servants  used,  ta 

their  eternal  disgrace,  to  exhibit  their  wretched  master,  in  his  ias^ 

moments  of  mental  debility,  to  the  populace  of  Dublin  at  two-pcnc« 

a  piece  ;'*  which  Pope  notices  with  horrori  where  ht  says— • 

"  J^\A  Swift  cxj^res  a  driv'Uer  ^xA  a  show.** 
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\  Aii  msiance  of  infamdus  rapacity,  whith  bad  no  iHtlratToi^y  tiU,  to 
\  the  e(ernal  disgrace  of  the  cottntry^  it  was  digplayea  undef  tl^  dom^  <^ 
h  St.  Paul's^  by  the  expoSare  of  the  coffin  of  ou^  immortal  Nelson,  after 
t  the  solemn  hotioiifs  of  a  public  faneraS,  td  the  Vuijgat  eye^  f6ronie 
i    shilW  a  head  V*    ..    ' 

i      Sacn  conduft  w;is  f^Iighly  disgraceful;  and  i^e  ar6  astonishied  that 
\  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Should  liav©  allowed  it !— THe  names  of 
ftuny  plade^  in  Ireland  begin  with  Kill\  M^  Car)*  fdcolle<ftir  no  less 
than/^r/j^jtfi»e  of  which  that  wofrd  forms  the  first  syllable; 

"  *  The  ittoe/  he  adds,  '  produced  the  following  tidkiilous  mfsftake: 
X  ^hen  some  of  our  militia  regiments  were  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion^ 
;  \  soldierj  a  native  of  Devonshire,  who  wa?  stationed  at  an  outpost,^ 
^  stopped  a  countryman,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  whence  he  came^  and 
^' whither  he  was  going.  The  fellow  replied,  *  and  my  naiiiey  my  dcat 
'^  koQey,  irTullyhog  \  ^nd,^'ye  see,  I  api  just  been  to  Kdlmat^^  and  am 
^;  V^%  ^^  Killmor^i'  Upon  which  the  ^centinel  immediately  seized  him, 
^^  expe^ing  to  receive  a  high  reward  ibr  having  apprehended  a  most  sangui* 
"^ ;  oary  rd)ely  by  confession^  just  come  frdm  murder,*  and  going  to  a  ii^ 
t  lanquet  of  blood  1** 

;>     The tolloWing  lines,  by  Uhafles  Leftlejr>,  Esq.  a  yotith  of  geniu^ 
^  how  no  mor0j  v^hich  occutred  to  our  ailthor's  memory,  as  he  was  eon^ 

templating  iht  scenery  of  a  ^autifiil  part  of  the  cooncty,  near  Mti 

Gratian*$  co^age,  are  poetically  fteity. 

.  *'  Zephyr,  whither  art  thou  straying  ? 
Tell  die  where : 
With  prankish  girls  in  gardens  playing 
I  False  al  fair, 

I  <«  A  bntterfiy's  light  back  bestriding 

Queen.bees  to  hone/suckles  guidiiig^ 
Or^in  a  swinging  hair-bell  riding,  , 

Free  frt>m  care. 

•*  fiefdre  Aurora's  car  you  sbible 

High  in  air;  ( 

At  nodhi  ^heh  Neptune's  ica*nymphs  gai9b<U^ 
firaid  their  faair« 

'«  When  on  the  tumbling  bill6ws  foiling, .      / 
Or  on  the  smooth  8and$.  idly  strolling^ 
Ox  in  cool  grottoes  they  lye  lolling. 
You  sport  there. 

'*  To  chase  the  mootubeaims  iip^tfae  mountains 
You  prepare; 

»  * 


*  To  mdre  liberal  f^slnisiasts  tke  body  was  raised,  so  flat  the  han4 
^ht  touch  tKe.i!4:^  tsit  cMAi^%  but  half.A^mm  was  dMMBded  of  those 
who  thus  committed  *  saerikge  out  of  teneratioti^ 

t^^%    ,      .  Or 
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Or  daniJe  with  elves  bn  brinks  of  fountafhsi  ^^ 
»•     '  \        Mirth  to  share. 

*'  Now  seen  with  love-lorn  lilUes  Weeping,^, 
^Ow  with  a  blushing  rose-bud  sleeping,"  ' 
Whilst  fay«  from  forth  their  chamber  peeping, 
Cry,  ohrarfe!"  '  ' 

'  A  trifling  ohjeflion  may  be  raised  to  the  second  line  of  the  last 
stanza,  for,  in  strift  propriety,  ,2d'/>Ayr  cannot' be  supposed  to  j/pf^ 
Xhc  lines,  however,  are  beautiful,  and  the  mind  that  profluced  them 
was  evidently  the  favourite  residence  of  genius.  At  the  country  seat  of 
Mr.  Latouche,  at  fielle-vue,  Mr.  Cair  found  a  great  source  of  ra-. 
tionat  delight ;  and  he  speaks  of  Ft  ih  terms  of  appropriate  commenda- 


tion. 
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*'  The  first  objeft  worthy  of  being  seen-here,  is  an  institution  which 
does  equal  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  Mrs.  P.  Latouche,  a  Lady 
who,  in  a  country  remarkable  for  its  bentrvolence,  has  distinguished  her- 
self for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  goodness.  A  fresh  little  girl  neatly 
dressed  conduced  us  through  'a  winding  walk,  to  an  extensive  house  and 
.offices,  built,  upon  the  esrate,  iri  which  eight-and- twenty  girls,  thedaugh- 
.t«rs  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated, 
;^t  the  expnce  of  this  Lady.  The  education  of  the  girls  is  confined  to 
:iiseful  objefts,  under  the  diredHon  of  a  governess,  and  they  alternately 
attend  to  all  the  domestic  economy  and  arrangements  of  the  house.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  school,  several  of  the  girls,  hiving  completed 
their  education,  have  been  comfortably  pi*^Tried ;  three  of  thero,  I  learned, 
have  been  settledfrin  lodges  on  the  demesne,  one  of  them  in  a  shop  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  in  which  every  article 
of  clothing,  fuel,  &c.  bought  at  the  best  wholesale  price,  is  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  very  trifling  advance,  just  sufficient  to  afford  a  little  allowance 
to  the  young  shopkeeper.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  reader  may  well  sop- 
pose,  it  is  a  losing  trade  to  tl^  fair  patroness ;  but  she  well  knows  that  in, 
a  concern  of  beneficence,  thc^se  who  have  the  numerical  balance  in  their 
favour,  will  be  doubly  paitjl  both  here,  and  hereafter." 

This  is  really  an  estal)jishment  worthy  of  a  Prince  :  tiey  richly 
deserve  wealth  who  so  emplbiy  it.  Let  the  opulent  sons  and  daughters 
of  dissipation,  who  spend  hundreils  on  a  iallfSind  stake  thousands  oQ 
a  die^  cast  their  eyes  on  JBelle-vuc,  and  iipt  only  blush  for  their  own 
degeneracy,  but  tremble  at  theif  own  danger !  It  may  not  be  aroi» 
to  remind  such  persons,  that  wealth  is  not  given  for  the  sole  wi 
^exclusive-benefit  of  its  possessor — not  to  be  idly  wasted^  but  wisely 
appropriated  ;  ifis  a  delegated  trust  to  which  a  serious  responsibility 
is  attached,  and  for  which  a  solemn  account  will  one  day  be  dcraandd 
by  him  who  cannot  err,  and  wlio  has  warned  his  creatures,  that  "it 
1^  easier  ftjT^  crrmel  to  go  throirgh  the  eye  of  a  nfcedle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  16  zmtr  the  kingdom  of  heaven/^  After  witnessing  dm  scene  of 
benevolence^  we  view  with  greater  pleasure  the  magodficent  embel- 
lishments  of  this  favoured  spot.  ^ 

«'  I  bclitT* 
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*^^rbdieve  in  England  and  Ireland  the  gre^n  and  hoUhpuses  of 
Belle-Toe  are  unrivalled.  This  palace  of  glass,  \Vhich  looks  as  if  it  .had 
beeo  raised  by  Aladdin's  lamp,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  lepgtb,. 
a^id  inclades  an  orange^  a  peach,  a  cherry. house  and  vinery^  and  is  filled 
with  the  mo^t  precious  and  beaatifal  plants  frop  the  sultry  regions  of  Asia^* 
Africa^  and  Americaj  which»  tastefully  arranged,  and  in  the  highest 
preservation,  banquet  the  eye  with  their  beautiful  colours,  and  fill  the 
air  with  the  most  voluptuous  perfutne. 

,  ^'  As  I  was  roving  through  this  dell<:iM]s  spotj  some  steps  led  jjae  iiKo 
the  chapel ;  the  area  of  this  room  is  twenty  feet  square*  exclusive  of  tjgLb 
circolar  recesses,  which  are  on  each  side  raised  by  twp  otr  three  steps^ 
festooned  with  Egyptian  drapery,  in  one  of  which  the  reading  desk  ift 
placed,  and  in  the  two  others  the  sears  for  the  family  ;  ther  area  is  fiUect 
with  accommodations  for  the  children  of  the  school  I  mentioned,  aiKi  tW 
servants  of  the  family  ;  the  height  of  the  chapel,  to  the  top  of  the  dome» 
is  twenty-six  -feet ;  the  seats  are  covered  with  Scarlet  cloth,  the  decora.  " 
tions  are  in  the  highest  style  of  appropriate  elegance,  and  the  entrance 
opens  into  the  conservatory."         <  ..... 

Here  utility  and  magnificence  are  united  r  and  an  exampje  is  set  to 
the  wealthy,  tlie  universal  imitation  of  which  would  produce  a  happy 
reform  in  the  maimers  and  morals  of  the  age.  Of  the  fair  parr  of  the. 
Irish  nation,  Mr.  Carr  gives  a  very  favourable,  and  we  doubt  uot^  a 
▼erv  true  account;  .  ^ 

"  The  ladies  of  Ireland  possess  a  peculiarly  pleasing  frankness  of  mani 
ners,  aqd  a  vivacity  in  conversation,  "which  render  highly  interesting  all 
they  do,  and  all  they  say.  In  this  open  sweetness  of  deportment,  the 
libertine  finds  no  encouragement ;  for  their  modesty  must  be  the  subjedl 
of  remark  and  eulogy  with  ever)*  stranger*  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
respectable  clas?  of  female  society  ;  but  the  sanae  virtue  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  wretched  raud  cabin.  The  instances  bf  connubial  defeftion  are  fewer 
in  Ireland,  for  its  size,  than  any  other  country  of  equal  civilizalion.  The 
appeal  of  the  injured  husband  to  the  tribunal  of  the  laws,  is  rare.  A 
distinguished  Advocate  at  the  Bar  assured  me,  that  for  the  last  six  years 
there  have  not  been  more  than  five  aft  ions  of  crim,  com,  and  not  so  many 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Twp  of  these  anions  were  between  per- 
sons of  very  unequal  situations  of  life  in  point  of  fortune,  and  were  by 
the  Bar  supposed  to  have  originated  in  collusion  for  the  hope  of  gain."   ' 

This  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  women  j 
but,  when  Mr.  Carr  tells  us,  that  their  modesty  is  not  the  effedl  of 
**  any  coldness  in  t/ie  organization  of  nature^*  we  cofifess  wc  do  not 
wnjjerstand  him.  The  Sunday,  in  Ireland,  seems  to  be  passed  by  the 
peasantry  n>uch  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  all  countries  where  the 
Romish  religion  prevails.  . 

^   "  A  Sunday  with  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  is  not  unlike  the  same  da)r 
HI  France.     After  the  houn-oi  devotion,  a  spirit  of  gaiety  shines  upon 
every  hour;  the  bagpipe  is^ieard,  and  every  foot  is  in  motion*     The 
cabin  on  this  day  is  deserted ;  and  families,  in  order  to  meet  together,  and  . 
enjo^  tbe  luxury  of  a  social  chit-chat^  even  in  rain  and  snowy  will  walk 
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three  Of  four  mikf  to  a  given  ^pot.    'The  same  social  dispMition  attacbei 
,l)ieiA'ta  a  festive- meeting)  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  cir« 
jsttfostance.     In  th^e  provinces  of  Mun^ter  and  Connaaghty  and  othes  coon. 
ties,  there  were  several  fountains  and  wells,  which^   in  the^ariyagesof 
^^hriBtiAnity^  were  dedicated  to  some  favo(urite  Saint,  whose  patronage  was 
fopfiosed  t^  give  suoh  sanAicy  to  the  waters,  chat  ihe  invalids  Mrho  were 
tmniersed  in  them,  lost  all  theif  maladies.     Qn  the  anniversary  of  each 
Saini^  ncimbers  flocked  round  these  wells  for  the  united  purpose  of  devo^ 
fion  awl  atDQseiiient ;  tents  and  booths  we^e  pitched  in  the  <idjomlng 
Helds ;  erratic  musicians,  haw/kers,    and  showmen,   assembied  froiTi  '))« 
peigfabouring  towns,  and  priests  came  to  hear  confessions  ;  the  dcvo*^es, 
after  going  rpund  the  holy  wells  several   times  on  their  bare  knecs^  the 
laceration  of  which  had  a  marvellous  efie^l  in  expiating  ofienccs,  closed 
the  evening  by  dancing,  and  at  their  departure  fastened  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  branch  of  liie  trees,  or  bushes,  growing  near  these  con. 
ftecfaced  waters,  as  a  memorial  of  their  having  perform^  their  penitential 
•xeielses. 

*'  In  the  year  1780  the  priests  discontinued  their  attendance,  but  the 

Rtrons,  as  these  meetings  were  called,  still  continued  the  same,  and  to 
is  day^attra^  all  the  country  for  ten  Or  twenty  miles  round.  At  these 
assemblies  many  droll  things  are  said,  many  engagements  of  friendship 
are  made^  and  many  heads  are  broken  as  the  power  of  whiskey  developes 
Itself:  but  revenge  rises  not  with  the  morning.  Pat  awakes,  finds  a 
Iiole  in  his  head,  which  Nature,  without  confining  the  energies  of  tha 
mind,  seems  to  have  formed,"  (auere  the  bole  or  iht* head? J  «'  in  con. 
templatio^i  of  the  consequences  of  these  festive  associations  ;  he  no  longer 
femembers  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow,  and  vigorous' health,  and  a  pority 
jpf  blood  yery  speedily  fill  up  the  fissure.  I  have  before  given  instances  of 
their  native  humour,  and,  as  they  occur,  I  shall  give  others.  The  follow, 
ing  story  is  (exhibits)  an  instance  of  that  quality  united  to  considerable 
9hrewdi^ess»  An  Irishman,  on  having  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  yery  low 
priest  after  one  of  these  patrons,  and  requested  a 'night's  lodging;  the 
priest  told  him  that  \it  could  not  accommodate  him,  because  there  wait 
only>w9  heds  in  the  house,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  fpr  his  ni^| 
pointing  to  tkeir  rooms.  Pat  begged  permi^^ion  to  sit  down,  and,  whilst 
the  priest  and  his  niece  went  out  for  something,  he  took  the  bellows  and 
put  tt  in  the  young  lady's  bed,  and  calling  about  five  days  afterwards 
ibund  it  there  still/? 

If  these  frolics  are  common  among  the  pries^,  it  is  very  fortuoatp 
tbat  plinary  indulgences  have,  by  the  tender  mcrciies  of  the  considerace 

-Corsican,  been  re«jestablished  in  France ;  as  they  will,  no  doubt,  bo 
transplanted  from  thence,  with  qtlier  good  things,  into  Ireland  !    Bat, 

,vrebeg|iard6n,  for^  rigid  Romanist  has  assured  us,  that  the  priest) 
take  a  vow  of  cetibacy  only,  and  not  of  continence!  !  f 

/To  ie  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Memoirs  $f  tkt  Rise  and  Pf  ogress  of  the  Royal  Navy^     By  Charrfct 
Derrick^  Esq.  ot  the  Navy  Office,  4to.    P Pi  336.     iL  iis^  6tl/ 
'    Blacks  ao<l  Parry.     i8o6,  , 

NO  subject  can  be  more  interesting  to  21  Briton^  than  that  Nav? 
to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  not  only  for  the  high  rank  i#hic& 
we  hold  among  the  nations  of  £urope»  but  even^  in  a  great  iegtecp 
for  that  freedom  and  independence  which,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  h  merged  in  slavery,  constirutes  at  once  our  com-^' 
fort,  our^  pride,  and  our  boast ;  and  which  has  enabled  us  to  weather 
that  revolutionary  storm  which  has  already  desolated  so  many  coun-' 
tries,  and  which  still  threatens  to  extend  its  destru£tivc  fury  to  the  very 
confines  of  the  habitabk  globe. 

This  work  is,  very  appropriately,  dedicated  to  Lord  Barham»  ai' 
Nobleman  to  whom  tne  Country  is  jgreatly  indebted  for  the  Vigilancej,, 
iflivity,  aiid  vigour  which  he  displayed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  wnich,  though  wanting  no  foil,  are  placed  in  a  more  conspjcuoof 
point  of  view,  by  the  contrast  exhibked  in  the  managemem  of  bit 
successor.  With  truth,  therefore^  does  our  author  addriess  b^  Lord* 
ship  in  the  following  terms  :  <> 

"  .While  other  great  statesmen,  amid  the  storms  of  party,  and  in  the 
sjiock  of  clashing  interests  and  of  the  fiercest  animosities,  rose  to  preca* 
rious  situations, in  different  departments  of  Government,  it -was  reserved 
for  your  Lprdiship  to  be  invited  from  your  retirement — to  he  called,  by, 
your  Sovereign,  from  y^our  happy  contented  enjoyment  of  4omestic  tran. 
quilliiy,  to  guide  what  experience  ha^  taught  ui  to  acknowledge  as  thd 
Hv^  helm  of  the  State. 

"  The  hopes  and  wishes  of  your^ountry  were  not  disappointed  by  the 
seledlion  of  your  Lordship  to  fill  that  \important  station.  The  vigour 
and  wisdom  of  the  measures  you  pursued  soon  became  apparent  :  and  the 
skilful  dispositions  you  made  of  our  naval  forces,  being  ably  and  heroically 
followed  up  i>y  the  late  illustrious,  and  lamented  Lord  Nelson,  the  unparal* 
leled  vid^ory  over  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain  was  gained 
of  Cape  Trafalgar,  by  which  the  naval  glory  of  the  firitisli  Empire  in* 
disputably  reached  a  height  superior  to  the  loftiest  pitch  it  had  ever  at* 
tained,  even  by  the  most  briliiant  of  the  previous  anions  of  the  same 
Noble  Commander."  ^ 

Mr.  Derrick^s  Preface  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  his  work. 

/'  The  great  importance  of  the  Navy,  particular!)^  af  the  present  crisis, 
whereby  every  circtimstance  relating  to  it  becomes  an  object  of  national 
concern,  will,  it  m^y  reasonably  be  hoped,  ensure  a  favourable,  reception 
by  the  Public,  of  an}»  attempt  at  a  distind  and  brief  account  of  its  rise, 
and  advancement  to  the  exalted  pitch  it  has  now  attained.  To  professional 
ipen  such  an  account  may  prove  instrudive,  and  essentially  useful ;  while 
the  generality  of  readers  will  find  in  it  a  fund  of  amusement  and  vaVoable 
informatioi^  . 

-  ^  If  the  history  of  the  Nayy  is  divided  int«  two  parts^  the'  latter 
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should  xttrhnfa  commence  with  the  reJgn  of  "Henry  the  Eighth';  bcfo.n 
wliogc  time  there  was,  striftly  speaking,  to  Royal  Navy.  Bat,  as  a 
large  ^hip  was  built  fey  Heftry  the  ♦^Seventh,  this  i;eign  nia}v  from'  that 
circumstance,  be  deemed  entitled  to  be  held  th^  true  apra  of  the-origiBa^ 
our  Navy;  and  these  Meipoif?  accordingly  commence  from  that  period. 

*<  My  principal  objed  has  been  to  shew  the  st^t&of  the  Na^fy,  as  to 
the  number,  tonnage,-  &c.  of  the  several  classes  of  the  ships  and  -vessels ? 
4t  di&reut  periods  ;  when  the  naval  force  was  promoted,  neglefted,  or  it 
leas$,  not  augmented  ;  and  at  what  periods  iroproveibents  in  ship- building 
were  introduced  into  it. 

'^  Such  being  the  design  of  the  work,  I  have  tajcen  notice  of  hut  few- 
<;ircumstances  relating  to  sea-affairs,  in  ordei:  tha.i  the  main  points  might 
not  be  confused  by  a  great  variety  of  othe^  matter*, 

*'  Several  things,  however,  are  mentioned^  relative  to  the  dock-yards 
and  magazines  of  naval  stores,  whrch  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

'^  Some  quotations  from  history  are  marked,  but  others,  from  acciden* 
tal  causes, "  are  not.  Where  no^authority  is  referred  to,  I  am  of  course 
re'sponsiblc  for  the  corredness  of  what  is  stated ;  with  regard  to  which, 
I  can  safely  declare,  that  the  information  is  derived,  in  general,  from  the 
most  unquestionable  soutces..  I  can^  therefore,  ask  no  indulgence  for  any 
inaccuracies  that  may  appear  in  those  parts  of  the  work,  which,  however, 
I  trust,  are  very  few.  Clearness,  no  less  than  cor  redness,  has  been  stu- 
.  diously  aimed  ^t  •  with  vi^hat  success  it  becomes  nor  me  to  judge.  With 
respedt  to  the  language,  J  am  sensible  that  I  have  to  solicit  every  induU 
gence  from  my  readers  ;  at  the  same  time  I  know,  that  the  generous  and 
candixl  Public,  on  whose  equity  I  willipgly  throw  myself^,  are  ever  ready 
to  make  due  allowance  for  imperfections,  or  improprieties  in  tlie  style  of 
^n  author,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  adive  scenes  of  official  busi- 
ness, mote  than  in  literary  pursuits.  Under|  these  circumstances,  I  now 
humbly  submit  my  work  to  the  view  of  a  discerning  and  impartial  tribu, 
fial,  in  whose  judgment,  whatever  it  may^  be,  I  shall  respectfully  ac*' 
£uiesce."  / 

The  merit  of  diligence  and  'accurncy  is  certainly  due  to  our  author, 
ivho  has  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  connected  point  of 'view  the  state  of 
the  British  Navy,  frpm  its  birth  to  its  present  maturity.  Its  origin 
(that  is,  the  origin  of'  v^hat  he  terms  tiie  Royal  Navy),  he  dates  at  the 
\rdgnof  our  Seventh  H<?nry,  who  built  the  first  large  ship,  called 
the  Great  Harry,  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Villi  the  number 
of  ships  was  increased  to  71,  the  burden  6f  which  amounted  to  be- 


'  ♦  '♦.Captaip'Schcmberg^  and<  Dr.  Beat son^  ha v>e  perhaps  bmitred  little, 
if  any  thing,  with  regard  to  sea  operations ;  but  all  the  naval  historians 
are  frequently  very  incorre^  in  their  accoijnts  of  the  total  of  the  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  Navy  at  different  periods ;  and  their  stjitements  of  that 
sort  are  also  too  few  ip  number  to  answer  in  any  degree  the  objeft  of  these 
Memoirs.  But  had  Mr.  Lodge  prosecuted  his  design  of  publishing  a 
Naval  History,  agreeably  to  his  printed  proposals  in  August,  1794  (and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  ^id  not),  this  of  mine  would  probably  / 

iever  have  seeh»thc  light/' ' 
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twccn  (en  apd  twelve  thousand  tons.  Very  little  variation  "In  the 
number  of  ship^,  or  in  the  amount  of  tonpage^toojc  place  under  Ed-' 
ward  Vit ;  but,  at  the  death  ef  his  successor,  Mary,  the  former  wa«' 
reduced  to  26,  and^the  latter  to  71 10  !  The  spirit  of  Eli'^aheth,  how- 
ever, was  exerted  with  success  in  increasing  this  bulwark  of  the  na-* 
u'on;  for,  at  her  death,  in  1603,  the  Navy  consisted  of  42  ships;  atid 
tJie  whole  amount  of  tonnage  was  17,055.  The  annual  expence  df 
her  Navy,  was  30,000!.  I'liough  James  die  First  was  of  a  peadcabfe 
disposition,  and  ehgaged  in  no  wars,  he,  nevertheless,  at  the' beginning 
of  his  reign,  devoted  jO,oool.  per  annum  to  the  support  of  his  Navy ; 
and,  in  1616,  he  issued  a  Proclamaiion,  "  forbidding  any  Englisji 
subjefls  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but  English  bottoms.  The* 
gcx)d  effedts  of  this  measure  v^rcre  soon  experienced,  as  it  occasioned 
"ijiuch  larger  ships  to  be  built  for  the  merchants' service,  and  also  a 
great  increase  of  trade."  .This  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  that  wise  system  of  policy  which  gave  rise  to  pur  Navigation  La>v$, 
the  recent  violations  of  which  this  Country  will  soon  fijid  cause  to  la-, 
menr.  At  the  death  of  James,  however,  the- number  of  ships  in  thcL 
Navy  had  decreased,  from  42  1033,  though  ihe^onnagehadinereasexf 
from  17,055  to  19,400.  Eight  years  after  the  accession  of  Charjes  l^ 
(in  1633)  the  number  of  ships  was  50,  and  the  tonnage.  23,595  j 
but  there  is  no  account  of  the  state  of  the  Navy  at  the  period  of  hit 
murder,  owing  to  the  disordeVs  of  the  ximes.  During  the  Usurp^a- 
don,  the  Navy  experieiiced  a  very  great  augmentation  ;-at  the  deathf 
of  the  Usurper,  in  1658,  it  consisted^  of  157  ships,  carrying  439O 
guns,  and  21,9.10  men,  for  the  support  of  which  lie  obtained  an  an- 
nual grant  of  400,000!.  "    " 

Under  Charles  the  Second  the  Navy  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decayj 
and  the  Parliament  shewed  a  great  rcludlance  tp  grant  the  necessary 
sums  for  its  restoration  and  support.  At  length,  however,  some  grants 
were  obtaitied,  and  in  1676,  we  find  148  ships,  of  69,004  tons  bur- 
den, bearing  5350  guns,  and  manned  with  30,260  men ;  and  nine 
years^after,  at  the  death  of  this  Monarch,  they  were  increased  to  179 
ships,  of  103,558  tons.  During  the  short  reign  of  the  second  James, 
the  Navy  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as  to  the  number  of  ships, 
and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  jhough  means  "were  taken  for  pre- 
venting its  decay,  most  politic  in  themselves,  *and  most  beneficial  in 
their, consequences.  .  ^  . 

In  King  William's  reign  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Navy;  at  his  accession,  in  1688,  it  consisted  of  173  diips,  of 
I0ij09a  tons;  and  ^  his  death,  in  1702,  it  amounted  to  272  ^hips, 
and  159-020  tons,  beirig^au  increase  of  no  less  than  99  ships,  and 
57,128  tons.  At,  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne,  in  17 14,  the  number 
of  ships  was  247,  and )  the  tonnage  167,219.'  George  the  First  died 
in  1727,  and  left  233  ships,  of  170,862  tons,  so  that,  in  his  reign, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  14  ships,  but  an  increase  of  3643  tons;  of 
f:6urse  the  ships  were  of  a  larger  size.  .       .     ^ 

Qti  the  acc^sioq  of  his  preseqt  Majesty,  the  Navy  was  found  in  ;3t 
,       ^  most^ 
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toKK^t  flouri^Ing  state.  The  namb«r  of  ships  was  412 ;  their  ton** 
sage  3ai>i04.  When  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  conchided  in  lySjt 
the  Navy  was  incTcaset)  to  617  snips  ^  the  tonnage  of  which  Was 
500,781.  Of  these  ships  174  were  of  the  Jiue.  Having  brought 
\m  interesting  statement  up  to  that  period^  our  author  observes; — 

*'  It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  two  regulations  that  were 
adopted,  or  greatly  improved,  by  the  Navy  Board,  after  the  war,  which 
cannot  foil  of  being  eoaincntJy  useful  at  all  times. 

*<  isi-^espeOing  furniture  and  stores^  appropriated  and  laid  apart  for 
ftiipis  in  ordinary.        . 

**  The  former  directions  on  this  suhjedl  having  been  found  too  gefteral, 
and  the  provisions  x)f  stores  and  furniture  too  limited,  to  answer -effeAu. 
ally  the  intended  purpose,  the  Board  now  laid  down  the  most  pafticular 
rules  about  the  articles  that  were  from  time  to  time  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
respe^ve  classes  and  descrxutions  of  ships,  in  ordei:  that  each  individual 
ship,  by  the  time  she  should  be  built,  or  put  into  good  condition,  might' 
in  future  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  parts  of  her  furniture 
and  stores  in  readiness,  and  distinftly  laid  apart  for  her;  so  that  the  re. 
snainder  might  not  require  more  time  to  provide,  than  the  necessary  time 
for  her  equipment  would  very  well  admit  of,  however  short  that  tiinc 
might  be.  Dispatch  in  issuing  the  furniture  and  stores,  and  also  dorreA- 
iiessi  mttst'of  necessity  have  resulted  frdtn  this  improved  plan,  in  addidon 
to  the  other  great  advantages.  ^ 

**  ;adly— The  second  regulation  above  alfuded  to,  was  that  of  an  esta. 
blishment  of  stoies,.  of  a  great  variety  of  species,  for  the  genicral  roaga. 
^nes,  at  each  of  the  dock- yards,  and  alsp  at  the  several  other  naval  sta. 
tions,  both  at  home  an^  abroad.    ^  • 

**^  This  was  truly  an  original  and  great  plan  (it  originated  entirely 
with  Sir  C.  Middleton,  now  Lord  Barham),  no  idea  of  the  kind  faaV. 
ing  probably  been  ever  entertained  at  any  former  period.  It  was  sug- 
gested* no  doubt>  in  some  measure,  by  the  difficulties  the  Boar4  had  ex. 
perfenped  in  procuring  pertain  articles,  and  the  iiigh  prices  pid  for  others^ 
during  the  war;  but  the  same  must  have  been  the^case,  in  a  greater  of 
less  degree,  in  most  of  the  preceding  wars.  These  evils  it  was  therefore 
highly  necessary  to  guard  against,  as  far  as  might  be  ptafticable,  ard 
consistent  with  sound  economy,  before  another  war  should  take  place- 
In  conformity  to  which  plan,  the  said  eiitablishments  consist  of  specific 
quantities  of  all  the  principal,  and  many  inferior  articles  of  naval  stores, 
at  the  several  dock-yards,  and  also  at  the^other  naval  stations,  so  ht  as 
the  nature  of  the  service  at  those  Citations  requires.  The  quantities  of 
those  species  of  stores  whi<^h  are  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  of  those 
.  which  cannot  be  readily  obtained  in  a  time  of  emergency^  are  calculiatcd 
%o  last  for  a  considerable  period,  evei^  ip  titne  of  war  ;  and  they  are  kept 
vp  by  means  of  the  annual,  o^  occasional  contra^s.  T^  almost  necessary 
result  of  this  plan,  has  been  the  prerentinj^  of  unnecessary,  or  impropor 
accumulations  of  any  stores,  in  tijie  maga^^ines,  for  So  long  a  timers  td  occf. 
sion  their  receiving  injury  by  lying  t6o  long  10  them,  whidi  is  a  matttt 
ef  great  consequence,  in  such  extensive  concerns.  Many  other  lasting 
gO(3  efieAs  have  aho  been  produced  by  the  measure  in  qu^taon,  wbieti 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  -notice; ^ neither  could  some  of  t^em  bt  PU 
"'lained,  so  as  to  be  generally  comprehended/'  , 

■      ^    ■  •       .        "        •  '    .      Some 
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Some  Q^er  impoitam  reguldcions  were  afterwards  adopM»  havihg 
die«ai»e  olyefl,  to  accelerate  the  equi{>ment  x)f  Beets  at  the  beginnrng 
of  a  wan.  In  consequence  of  these  wise  precautions^  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1 792«  when  we  were  eompelled  to  go  to  war  with  France* 
there  were  tiaval  stores  in  hand*  at  the  diSerent  dock-yards,,  to.  Aye 
;imoai]t  of  1,81 2,9821.;  and,  so  rapid  was  tlie  equipment  of.shijiSp 
^*  tliat,  at  the  end  of  nine  montiis,  there  were  60  sail  of  the  line  m 
Commission,  as  sliips  of  war :  and  74  of  50  gans  ^nd  under,  excla-^ 
sive  of  sloops  and  sttiali  vessels,  more  than  at  tiie  beginning  of  that 
period ;  a  degree  of  dispatch  a)nno8t  astonishing,  as  nothing  •  to  bi 
compared  wiA  it  had  ever  been  done  in  any  former  war/^  When 
the  Peace  of  Amierts  was  signed,  on  the  1st  of  Oftober,  iSoi,- tbe 
state  of  the  Navy  was  as  follows:  ,     % 

**  Of  the  Line,  and  down  to  54-giin  ships  inclusive,  144;  ;o  and  44- 
gqn  ships    aod  frigates,    14;^;  and  sloops,  armed  vessels,  &c«  31 7 -t 

*^  From  the  foregoing  -abstra^  it  af^ars,  that  the  number  oTsfaips  and 
vessels  at  the  conclusion  of  the  >var  iti  O^ober,  x8of  >  exceeded  the  nto*^ 
berat  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783^  by-— Ships  of  the  line  $;  ships 
Boder  the  lioe,  sloops  and. other  v^sels,  24i.'^--More  on  the  whole,  247." . 

During  the  la^  war  we  toot  and  destroyed,  of  the  enemy  V  sliips, 
86  of  the  line ;  3  fifties ;  206  frigates,  and  275^  sloops  and  smalt  ves^ 
sc^s;  making  a  total  of  570 1  The  value  of  the  dlf!erent  stores  ia 
the  dock-yards,  on  the  istof  January,  i8o2,  was  2,610,90$).  O^ 
the  ist  of  Janjuary,  1805,  the  Royal  Navy  consisted  of  l75^»hipsoif 
the  Nne ;  24  from  fifty  to  fifty-Zisf  guns  each ;  and  750  ffi^atcSp 
sbops,  and  other  armed  vessels-^Total  949.  A  force,  in  pgsaession 
of  which,  with  proper  management,  we  may  bid  defiance  Co  the 
world  in  arms. 

A  fa£l  18  mentioned  by  Mr.  Derrick,  which  wc  had  heard  befer^ 
but  t)ie  truth  of  which  had  been  doubted,  namely,  that  in  the  adioo 
with  Lord  Howe,  at  the  beginning  of  last  war,  and  in  that  off  Tra- 
falgar, the  French  used  red  hot  bans.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very, 
conversant  with  the  laws  and  custoros  of  warfare  ;  hut,  we  shouI<^ 
think,  that  a  determination  to  sink  eveiy  ship  that  fired  red  hoc  shot, 
would  be  not  only  wise^  but  humane.  '  ^  '-    \  . 

The  author  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Lor(i 
St.  Vincent,  while  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  though^ 
^hey  certainly  came  within  the  inun^iate  purpose  of  his  work.  ,  &t 
pr^eotial  motives,  probably,  .and  a  knowledge  of  bis  Lordship V 
dispoaitioo,  occasioned  the  omission  i  and,  to  say  the  truth,  lie  must 
^  a  msh  man,  whcj^  after  what  we  have  lately  witnessed,  ventures 
|o  meddle  with  this  naval  noti  vie  pmgett.  These  .reforms,  however^ 
wei«  so  important  in  ihdr  e^As,  that  they  deterred  that  excellenc 
J^obleroan,  Earl  Spencer,  who  h^  governed  the  naval  department 
with  so  mu^h  honour  to  himself,  and  with  so  much  advantajf^  te  his 
Pwiat^^  ffom  itsuming  his  •««  jm  j^e  Admiralty. 

•OLITXCS. 
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A  Sketch   of  tht  pre  sept    Sinie  *of    Frdncey  by   an    English    Genflemaftf  nvft 
escaped  from  Paris  in  the  Month  of  May  last,     8lro.     Pl».  if  2  4.    3s.  6d; 
•      Phillips.     1805.    ■  ' 

.WE  arc  sorry  that  this  pamphlet  shoold  so  .long,  have  escaped  ooi 
l>otice>  as  it  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  .great  deal  of  aseful  aod  io. 
teresting  infoi^ation,  relative  to  the  political  and  moral  state  of  the 
French  Empire,  but  more  particularly  of  thatPandapnoniunib  Paris.,  It  bears, 
too,  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity  ;  of  having  been  written  from 
personal  observation  a)nd  experience.  This  Gentleman  confirms  all  the 
remarks  ^^^hichf  from  time  to  time,  we  have  had  occasion  to  ofer  resped> 
ing  the  internal-situation  of  France  ;■  and  proves,  that^  notwithstanding 
the  splendour  of  external  conquests,^  and  the  pomp  qf  military  triumphs, 
France  exhibits  a -scene  of  wretchedness  and  slavery,  unparalleled  in  tbc 
liisEory  of  modern  times;  ,      ,     . 

After  describing  some  recent  improvements'  io  the  metropolis,  consisU 
ing  of'  the  eredion  0^*  two  iievv  bridges  over  the  §eirie,  ard  of  a  new 
quay,  tjje  author  adds : 

*♦  But  these  public  editices 'and  decorations  have  nothings  to  do  with 
the  cottifoTts  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be  taken  for  the  signs  of  a  pros, 
perou^  city.  There  are  not  ten  houses  now  building  in  Paris  anditi 
suburbs;'  anci  some  lately  finislied,  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  nete 
the  Fauji^Qurg  (or  suburb)  «S^  Hynorey  on  the  scite  ctf  the  Convent  of 
^  the  Jacobins,  are  without  oceupiers."     ^  '  ^    . 

The  ground  for  a'  new  street,  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  Paris,  close 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Thuillerics>  and  opposite  to  the  Palace,  has  been 
long  marked  out,  and  a  carriage  v/ay  pav^d,  but  not  a  foundation  for  a 
single  house  has-been  laid,  nor  can  any  one  be  found  to  venture  his  capi- 
tal on  such  a  project.  Let>ny  Englishman  say,  what  he  would  think  of 
the  state  of  his  own  country,  if  part  of  St.  jameS's  Park  were  to  be  let 
on  building  leases,  or  to  be  sold,  and  not  a  builder  were  to  be  found  bold 
enough  to  e red  a  house. upon  it.  The  faft  is,  that  tiberty'and  property 
are  so  totally  insecure,  under  the'  inefciful  government  of  the  Corsican, 
that  the  spirit  of^enterprize  is-  annihilated  ;  that  h©  one  will  risk  iis  pro. 
perty  on  any  prosped  of /A'/z/rf  advantage;  but  that  all  who  have  pre/, 
perry,  devote  it  to  the  purpose  of /r<?j^/?/ enjoyment.  Hence,  by  a  natu. 
ral  prbceSs,  tyranny  begets  mistrust,  and  mistrust  generates  profligacy; 
and  with  aH  their  follies,  and  al  ft  heir  crimes,  it  must  be  admitted;  that 
the  primitive  revolutionists  displayed  a  deep  knowledge  of 'liu  man  nature, 
when  they  began  their  task  of  demolition,  by  eradicating  all  religion 
and  moral  principle  from  the  /minds.  <^  Ihe  people,  who,  by.  thatmeans^ 
Jbecame  incapable  of 'freedom,,  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  .the  ready  .iixstra^ 
Ments  of  any  tyrant, who  would  suffer  them  to  wallow  in  bea^Uy  scmoa^ 
Jity.     Robespierre  jw^y,  ^nd  Buonaparte  has  r<^/^y. 

Another  natural  consequence  of  :his  ^tate  of  things,  is  the  destru6tio|i 

-  of  all  confidence  betwee;i  m^n  and  ,man.|  and,  indeed^  that  confieqocnc]p 

is  ijeccssar^  to  an  UsAjrper,  as  it  prevcats  tho§?  comraunioatioiis,-  Without 

'  "  which 


wUch.no  plan  for  l|i$  oyerfhrow.  can  ib^ie^ecated^  ojr  ivito.d&visfd. .  Its 
efied  on  the  cemii)on  intercourse  of  life  must  be  perceptible  to  QVer/. 
one.    Hence  we  are  told  by  this  writfJr—+      /  ,  - 

"  The  Parisians  deal  with  each  other  in-  the  ordinary  ^oncerj:iS'  of  jtfe 
and  business^  as  if  they  were  a  nation  of  swvndkrsi  and.e^ch,  man  thought 
his  neighbour  intended  toxb«at  huii«  .  A}1  'their^  tiransadipnj  are  rendered 
tiresonie  by  a  nnnoberof  cautiotis  forxnalities,*  w^iCh  impede  iheic  (progress  ; 
and  the  universal  remaric  is,  *  the  revolution  has  done  tju*/  •  Every  class 
of  men  and  woioen  fiequent  the  jptublic  gaining  t^ibles  in.Paris*v 

"  The  working  people  waste  their  eacniogs  in  co6reerly>oses,  and  in 
the  lottery,  which  is  drawing  all  the  year  round  j  not,  howe\ter,  in  "^ 
baying  shares  or  ttcketsi^  but  in-insuring  fop  daily  cbanjces,  at  as.lovir  a 
,price  even  as  sixpence  ;  there  are  no  ticketsj  but  the  governnient.keepS'by 
its  agents  kll  the  ins*irance  offices;  and  the  proSta,.  together  with  the 
money  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  public  gaming  tables  for  their  It^ 
cencd>  support  the  police  aihI  the  spies>  The  source  and.ihe  application 
of  this  revenue  aie  equally  disgraceful  and  ruinou$  to  a  nation/' 

One  of  thegreatest  coipplaints  preferred  against  the  old  goxernnient  of 
France,  next  to  the  ff^igacy  of  the  FrU^es  of  the  Bhcdy  w^s  the  corrupt 
administration  of  justice  5  and,  it  wa%  -boasted,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  >that,  after  the  eredlion  of  that  ^^  stupendous  mQTinmfnt ,of  hmman 
nviidom  and  of  human  integrity^**  the  Revolution,  no  such  abuses  would 
exist;  but  justice  would  be  administered  honestly,  fairly,  and  impar- 
tially. It  is  needless  to  say  how  far  this. boast  has  been  verified ;  but  the 
following  extrad  will  shew,  that,  in  addition  to. a  muUitu4e  of  abuses  - 
unknown  to  former  times,  which  all  Europe  has  witnessed,  the  very  same 
abases  which  were  so  loudly  complained  of,  and  so  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  which  constituted  6ne  of  the  grand  prete:}cts  ibr  the  subversion  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  are  now  in  existence,  and* carried  to  an  extent 
beyond  all  precedent  and  example,  .        ^ 

.'  "  The  sorest  vyay  of  carrying  any  point  with  a  general,  minister,  or 
ju4ge,  when  you  are  soliciUngy  is  to  employ  9  female.  Accordingly  thtf 
public  and  private  audiences  of  these  persons  are  crowded  by  ladies,  who 
aie  always  the  most  effedlual  negotiators  to  obtain  favour,  and  the  moat 
pfoper  means  of  conveying  any  dtfucmr  which  yoa  may  think  it  advisable 
to  use  in  aid  of  the  justice  of  your  cause.  A  man  sends  his  wife,  his 
sister,  or  his  mistress,  and  if  he  is  so  connefted  as  to  b^  able  tochuse 
among  ladies  who  stand  in  those  different  relations^to,him,  he  will  pre* 
fer  the  handsomest."  , 

In  his  account  of  nrwspafers  the  author  informs  us,  that  all  the  false 
statements  respeding  England  are  first  inserted  in  the  English  paper  The 
■Argus,  2ind  thence  translated  for  the  Moniteiur,  which  gives  them  as  au» 
.-tbeatiCf  because  they  first  appeared  in  Etfglish J// /  Of  ;his  vehicle  of 
•impude^nt  lies,  we  are  told  :r— ^*  The  ^n?. editor  was  a  man- of  the  name, 
of  GouLDSMiTHj^im  English  4ew  ;  the  seco?sd,  an'-'Englishmajf)  of  the 
name. of  Dutton,  a  man  well  known  in  Lond'On  ;  and  the /ivf^/j/  editor, 
the  two  former  having  been  disgraced  and  sent  prisoners  .toVerdun^  is  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  a  native  of  £atb  or  Bnstoi«>:«^ 

In  the  Afiches,  a  paper  which  is  filled  witB^^  advertisement,  it  is  a 

«ommfi«i  tkingao.se^.advertifie(iie9t%{roii^  i^^A^^  i{^  which 

:  •  ^  their 
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their  persona  andatedmplishment)  are  described  ;  and  ftsd  otllerft  from/iintf 
|br'  miiinuei  I  **  Thty,  itboand  also  in  advertisements  which  hetray  the 
general  misery  that  prevails.  Tradesmen  and  others^  for  instance;  offer 
apartments  to  let|  With  board  in  the  family,  for  the  loan  of  very  small 
•somt  of  moneyi  as  one  hundred  pounds  sterling;  and^^ropose  besides,  se^ 
cority)  and  state  the  ipterest  at  t^ettty^five  9r  thirty  pet  cent  ** 

The  bleHiagt  of' the  Frertch  Revolutioa  are  comprised  in  thii  shart 
lommary*  **  The  Revolution  has  debased  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
raised  their  taxes,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  tei  more  fban  double  their 
amdlant  before  its  commencement.  It  has  elevated,  to  places  vA  to  wealth, 
a  great  nmnber  of  the  worst  amongist  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  It 
haa  entangled  aH  classes  of  society  still  more  than  ever  in  the  snares  of  a 
detestable  police,  or  political  inquisition/'  Add  to  this^  that  it 
has  annihilated  all  lawy  and  substituted  in  its  plaCethe  nvtiloS 2.  lowborn 
foreign  Usurper  ;  and  it  ntiist  be  confessed  that  htmmn  Integrity ^^vA  btmmi 
fcwy/i<w», '  never  creAed  a  more  rtnpatdomi  monument ! 

We  have  here  a  true  account  is^  the  mode  of  colle^ing  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  00  the  novel  proposition  of  chostng  the  Corsican  assassin  for 
their  Emperor,  and  of  the  resuil  of  such  coUe^ion  \  with  some  partica. 
lars  of  that  i^mbre  ceremony,  calM  the  Cwronathn.  What  is>  said  of  the 
Pope  is  worthy  of  attention.    , 

*•  The  Po?»  and  RELiciojr.-^The  conduft  of  the  people  of  Paris 
towards  the  Pope,  made  it  evident  that  they  werevsensihle  of  the  degrad. 
ing  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  being  obliged  to  obey  the  netn* 
tatkm  of  the  Corsican  Tyrant^  and  fill  a  part  in  the  lU.concerted^  pageant 
'of  the  Coronation. 

^  Ditepising  him,  therefore,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared 
'among  them,  they  trieated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  open  mockery* 
Their  own  religion,  and  its  ministers^ lia^e  been  vilified  in  the  pnbUcesti.. 
firaation,  by  the  refle^on  that  the  head  rf  their  ehurek  has  lent  himself  H 
he  phe  tool  of  Buonafatte^  of  whose  resped^  Ibr  religion^  and  attention  to 
morality,  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  tb  form  a  y^ty  ja'st  rM>don. 

**  The  ceremony  of  giving  the  benedi^fon  was  new  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  when  his  Holiness  began  to  dispense  \%  ouny  tihKS 
Vvery  morning,  behind  the  window  of  his  apa^-tments  in  the  Thuillerics* 
With  the  mere  incitement  of  curiosity,  there  was  always  a  considerable 
crowd  assembled,  waiting  and  looking  up  to  watch  his  appearance.  If  at 
fltiy  time  he  did  not  come  forward  so  soon  as  they  expei^ed,  they  vented 
^heir  impatience  with  the  same  tone,  sounds,  and  gestures,  as  they  do  at 
■the  theatres,  wien  anxious  for  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  or  to  bring  for- 
•ward  an  a<aw>r  to  encore  his  song.  ^  > 

*«  A  young  man  in  the  crowd,  who  with  much  apparent  reverence  tak 
dev^c^ma  had  itceived  the  benedi^lon  on  his  knees,  rose  op  and  repeated 
the  gesttn^^i'^lklikh  his  holiness  makes  use  of;  for  the  whole  ceremony 
.'consTstedof  ceita*n^!ri^|as  and  foldings  of  the  arids  and  hands,  which  the 
irowtd  could  oierely  ohi&rwliam  perform  through  his  window.  This  fmn 
^  ts  iflHWediately  seized,  and  ca5rt^  off.  The  people  were  afterwards  less 
loud  In  tmx  demonttnitions  of  contempt  for  tl^hi^h/rifst  of  Bwamfaftt* 
'  ■  ■**  Tkt  newspaper^  kbeured  in  vain  to  excittcin  tKe^sblic  mind  some 
9eQSttion^i»^M«M«'iii^4ke^  Pope's  presence  at  Parish  aiiS  at  tiv-«i«. 

'  mon/ 


inonjF  prtiie^ronation>  bat  could  prodMCC  nb  more  intefest  or  attention, 
than  t^>c]uonting.of  the  police  bsUad-singers^  in  tlieir  miserable  ditties 
QnNapoleoQ* 

"  When  the  Pope  visited  the  churches,  none  but, the  low^r  orders  of 
the  populace  were  to  be  seen  attending  ;  though  the  newspapers  conSitantly 
in  report  cron^ded  the  places  of  public  worship  whenever  his  holiness  visited 
theq^j  to  partake  of  his(  benedi^ion.  The  wits  stated  that  for  this^  pur-  , 
pose  it  was  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  be  present  in  the  church,  as^ 
the  benedi^ion^lOst  i|uich  of  its  efficacy  when  trantmitted  ihrsngh  glass ^Ht^b^ 
was  the  case  when  it  was  given  from  his  apartments  ia  the  Thuilierie^  to 
the  crowd  utuier  his  window." 

It  would  seem>  by  tliis  account,  that  ^he  (rick  of  bringing  the  Pop?, to 
Paris,  has  not  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Coi?ican  juggler  so^well  as> 
raostof  his  Other  state  tricks.  There  is  much  other  curious  intclUgebcc 
in  this  "  Sketch,"  for  which  we  must  refer,  the  reader  to  the  book  itselfy 

which  is  well  worth  the  perusal.  ,  ^ 

■'  ■'  ■  . 

The  'Speech^  the  Hon.  J,  Randolph^  Refye  sent  ati'vc  fir  the.  !SJatc  of  Virginia^ 
in  the  General  Congress  of  America;  on  a  Motion  for  the  n  on. import atim  of 
'  British  Merchandize  fending  the  present  Disputes  betnveeu  Gr^at  Britain  ' 
and  America  I  <with  an  IntHdudion.  ^y  the  Author  of**  Wat  in  Dis* 
guise/*  8vo.  Pp.\  78.  '  2s.  6di.  New  York  printed;  London, 
re-printed;  Butterwofth.     Hatchard.,     1806. 

THE  very  able  introdu^ion  to 'this  speech  opens  with  some  cursory 
lemarics  upon  certain' answers  to  •*  War  in  Disguise,"  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen;  and  the  author  very  properly  brings  the  authority  of.  Mr. 
Randolph,  in  aid  of  the  arguments  so  strongly  enforced  in  that  excellent 
traa,.  ^        ' 

*'  I  invoke,"  s*ys  he,  **  the  declarations  of  this  American  leader,  made 
in  the  hearing  of  Congress,  to  attest  that  the  Striftures  on  the  colonial 
traders  of  that  country,  contained  in.  my  former  publifcations,  were  i!n*no 
degree  unfounded.  I  appeal  to  his  sentiments  on  the  true  interests  of  his 
fdiow.citixens  at  large,  that  they  arc  on  the  same  side  of  this  controversy 
with  our  own,-  I  rely  on  his  opiijion,  and  still  more  on  his  irrefragable  - 
arguments,  in  proof  that  a  war  between  that  counr.ry  and  this,  would  be 
hot  in  a  slight  degree  noxious  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  ;  ^hile 
its  consequences  would  be  ruinous  to  America,  and  such  as  her  citizens 
would  not,  even  for  a  brief  period,  be  brought  patiently  to  endure." 

Out  readers  will  recoiled  that,  in  our  Summary  of  Politics,  pubt 
liihed  three  months  ago,  we  maintained  this  very  point ;  and  happy  we 
are  to  ind  oursielves  so  ably  supported  in  our  opinion,  by  such  an  orator  ' 
as  Mr.  Randolph,  and  by  such  a  writer  as  the  author  <>i  this  Introduc- 
tion 5  who  adds,  **  I  quote  this  respei^table  authority,  not  only  as  a  cau,  * 
tion  against  precipitated  determination,  but  to  shew  that  timid  and  ruin* 
OQs  concessions  may  be  easily  and  finally  avoided,*^  Would  to  Heaven 
our  Ministers  had  been  impressed  with  ^  full  pnvi^ion  pf  this  truth 
befoft  tkey  passed  tfa^  American  intercourse  bill ! 

Our  author's  rea^oAiog  in  defence  of  the  rule  of  the  war  17C6  always 
tppeftred  to  us  luumnK^rable ;  bjiit  he  has  ^stten^thened  it  by  ^  case>  1^9 
coQcloaions  from  svJiich  ^t  defy  the  whole  world  to  overturn. 

^  *'  What; 
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,  "What!  is  Buonaparte  to  exclude  British  sugar^  and  coflfee  jVdmtto 
Continent,  and  iy  America  to  enable  him  to  dp  so,  by  supplying  it  with 
French,  and  Spanish  sugar,  and  coffee,  in  their  stead  ?  Are  »<w/r/i/ market j 
even  to  be  shut  by  violence  against  our  planters,  that  our  enemies  may  esta- 
blish ihere  a  monopoly  against  them  ?  Are  the  n»erchants  of  neutral  states 
to  be  laid  under  aninterdifl  as  to  the  carriage  of  British  manufadures  or 
merchandize  to  friendly  ports ;  and  while  submitting  as  tl^ey  do  ^o  that 
interdi^,  can  they  assert  nevertheless  against  us  a  right  to  carry  the 
inanufaftures  of  our  enemies  to  the  colonies  of  France^and  Spain  ?  Are 
noiUaJs,  in  a  word,  to  give  effeft  to  a  system  avowedly  adopted  for  the 
dcstru(^ion  of  English  commerce,  yet  found,  on  their  amity  with  England,- 
a  right  to, pre  vent  or  frustrate  a  retaliation  on  ourpart  against  the  com 
racrce  of  our  enemies  ?     ^        _ 

^  ,  The  man  who  can  give  an  answer  to  this  question,  in  the  <7^r«ff/Nv, 
piay  bave  an, English  tcTtgitey  but  must  have  a  French  heart.  The  aothor 
proceeds  to  show  that  France  Tias  violated  the  neutral  territories  of  the 
continental  powers,  has  entered  peaceful  cities,  and  seized  upon  foreign 
magazines,  far  the  puj^os^  of  preventing  the  sale  of  British  goods;  that, 
in  short,  for  the  gratification  of  his  hatred  against  this  country  .he  has 
invaded  every  neutral  right ;  and  he  then,  justlj^  observes  : 

**  Jf  they  ^ the  neutral  nations)  will  tamely  permit  Buonaparte  to  ex- 
clude ships  when  laden  with  our  merchandize  from  Hamburgh,  and  soch 
©ther  maritime  places^  yet  permitted  to  be  called  neutral,  as  the  terror  of 
his  arrfes  has  already  shut  against  us,  and  to  extend,  as  he  now  threatens, 
the  same  system,  to  Portugal  and  Denmark  )f  it  is  not  neutral,  it  is  not 
equal,  to  deny  a  like  latitude  to  us  ;  and  they  would  have  no  right  ta 
complain,  if  we  should  apply  the  same  interdiftion  as  generally  to  the 
merchandize  of  our  enemies,  wherever  our  power  extends  ;  that  is,  to 
every  'maritime  part  of  the  globe." 

But,  a>  he  truly  remarks,  the  only  subjeft  of  dispute  with  America, 
at  present,  is  colonial  produce  and  colonial  supplies  ;  whereas  the  princi- 
ple wodd  fairly  apply  to  a  general  interdiction  of.  the  carriage  of  all 
goods  belonging  to  our  enemies.  America  is  preyenjEed  from  importing 
British  goods,  whether'  colonial  or  European,  into  Hamburgh ;  not  be- 
cause  such  is  the  will  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of  that  cityi  but  because  it 
is  the  mandate  of  the  Corsican  Usurper,  and  to  this  she  tamely  submits,  as 
she  does  to  every  insult  from  France,  without  a  murmur.  What  right 
-  "  then  would  she  have  to  complain,  if  we  were  to  forbid  her  to  carry 
^French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish  goods,  to  any  other  sea-ports  in  Eur<^? 

**  The  main,  though  preposterous  defence  of  the  frustration  of  our  hos- 

tillties'against  the  enemy/s  colonial  trade,  is  his  right  to  open  his  owa 

ports ;  but  has  he  a  right  to  shut  up  neutral  ports,  as  well  as  to  open  his 

own  ?  I'here  at  least,  the  land  right  will  not  bear  the  sea-wrong.  Besides, 

America  has  now  shrunk  from  this  favourite  principle  of  hers,  when  she 

iad  to  deal  with  a  power  that  would  not  be  bullied ;  she  has  not  only 

suffered  France  to  take  her  ships  when  trading  to  St.  D(»ningo,  but  at 

the  iinperious  mandate  of  that  power  has  passed  a  law  to  forbid  the  trade 

to  her  subjeds.     Is  it  because  Dessalines  has  not  as  goo4  a  title  toHayti, 

as  Buonaparte  to  Naples?  I  should  deny  the  proposition,:  even  as  to  Paris* 

but  at  least  Dessalines  has  as  good  a  right,  to  make  Iaw»in  Hayti,  ai 

finonaparie  in  Hamburgh,"  .,/•,.  .  ;      .  .     -   '^ 

.«  That 
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■  -*—  '*  That  France,  an  exile  from  tlie  ocean,  should,  under  such 
circomstances,  have  the  assurance  to  wage  with  us  a  war  of  commercial 
exclnsiohs,  is  singular  enough.  ^But  if  neutrals  will  persevere  in  their 
present  condiid,  and  if  England  kindly  ^bmit  to  it,  the  plan  is  perfeAly 
rational,  and  cannot  fail  of  final  success.  Behold,  then,  a  new  prodigy 
of  this  extraordinary  age;  the  utmost  maritime  strength  is  impotent  to 
proteA  commercial  navigation  ;  and  a  power  that  is  driven  from  the  ocean 
can  destroy  the  trade  of  his  enemy  !  But  the  paradox  is  of  easy  solution* 
The  plain  key  to  it  is,  the  new  and  Compendious  principle  tkat  the  rights 
if  neutrality-  are  nothing  on  shore ^  but  every  thing  at  sea. 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  author  exclaim,  if  this  dodrine  is  to  prevail,, 
let  America  ease  us  of  our  navy,  an  u'^eless  burden,  and  exchange  this 
island  for  a  distrid  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains ! 

Mr.  Rii)doIph's  Speech  is  that  of  a  true  statesman,  who  loves  his  country, 
dnd  warns  it  against  the  adoption  of  a  system,  in  which  its  best  interests 
Would  be'saerificed  to  the  gratification  of  *'  mercantile  avarice. ' '  He  truly 
says^  that  such  misers,  who  can  gravely  contend  that  America  is  an  over- 
match for  Great  Britain  on  the  ocean,  are  not  deserving  of  a  serious  an- 
swer. M  The  proper  arguments  for  such  statesmen  are  a  strait-waistcoat,* 
a  dark  room,  water  gruel,  and  depletion.^'  He  reasons  throughout, 
with  strength  and  ability  ;  indicating  the  dangers  to  which  a  war  with 
Eiiglahd  would  ine^tably  expose  Ameriea ;  and  shewing  that  the  question 
ot  contention  is  not  worth  a  dispute.  ' 

"  iVhat  is  the  question  in  dispute?  The  carrying  *trade.  What  part  of  it  ? 
^he fairy, the  hmest^  and  the  useful  iradf^  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  our 
^if^iin  produHions  t7  foreign  market s^  and  bringing  hack  tHeir  produSiont  in  ex^ 
change?  Noy  Sir,  it  isjhat  carry  ing^trade  nvhich  cofvers  enemy's  property ,  and 
carries  the  cqffie^^  the  sugar,  and  other  West.  India  produ&Sy  to  the  mother^ 
countty,  I,  for  one,  will  not  mortgage  my  property  and  my  liberty  to 
carry  on  this  trade.  It  is  not  for  the  honest  carry  ing^trade  of  America ,  hut 
y^  this  mu&br.omy  this  fungus  of  <wary  for  a  trade  ivbichy  as  soon  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  at  peace  y '  <will  no  longer  exist;  it  is  for  this  that  the  spirit 
ff  aroaricious  tr/iffic  fjoould  plunge  us  into  nvar, "      ■ 

He  warns  his  countrymen,  in  the  language  of  political  wisdom;  *<  Take 
^i^ay  the  British  na'vy,  and  France  t'i^morronjb  is  the  tyrant  of  the  oceanj 
This  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  Ho^  fitris  itpAitic  in  the  United  States 
to  throw  their  %veight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this  m-iment  ?  From  'whate'ver 
'Wti'Ve,  to  aid  the  'vie'ws  of  gigantic  ambition  ;  to  make  her  mistress  of  the  sea 
and  landy  to  jeopardise  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Sir,  yon  may  help  to  crush 
Great  Britain,  you  may  assist  in  breaking  df/wn  her  nwvaliominnny  but  you  can^ 
not  succeed  to  it.  The  irok  sceptre  of  the  ocean  ivillpass  into  his  hands  *who  luears 
the  iron  crorwn  of  the  land.     You  may  then  expeB  a  neuj  code  cf  maritime  lasw, 

Mr.  Randolph  reprobates,  with  the  warmth  which  every  honest  man 
^ust  naturally  feel  on  such  a  subjed,  the  base  proposition  for  confis. 
eating  the  national  debt,  for  passing  a  law-  to  defraud  foieigpers  out 
of  their  just  demands,  and  all  this  **  for  the  fraudulent  prbteaion  of 
belligerent  prope>ty  under  your  neutral ^ag,"  The  name  of  the  miscreant 
who  appears  to  have  proposed,  or  at  least,  to  have  supported  a  pro. 
{ositiooy  which  wouki  be  much  more  becoming  a  den  of  thieves,  than 
l-teoace^if  freemei^  was  Cv^wninshieldy  and  he  canae  frbm  Ma$sacbusftts. 
li  is  proper  that  the  name  and  residj^ce  of  such  a  man  should  be  r^oorded 
it«,  aci^iii.  VOL.  XXIV,  E  5  6^ 
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&r  ttie  information  of  Etirc^pe ;  that  when  ^  fp^i^ner  tfatdi  tlnoixgh  tlie 
tJnited  States^  be  iri^y  avpid  himi  ^s  he  iiroul^  a  pestilence.  This  feU 
low  would  have  made  ^n  admirable  member  pf  ^lobcspiere's  f:oniautiees ; 
Otr  one  of  Buonaparte^s  tn^e  tribunes  ! 

All  Mr.  Randolph'^s  observations  supply  a  full  con^r^nation  pf  thj:  dwr 
Rafter  ^ssigne^  by  the  intelligent  author  of  '^  War  in  Disguise/'  to  ^ 
carrying*  trade  which  has  given  birch  to  the  present  dispatf  with  Anieaca^ 
^'  li  Spannh  iug^r^  or  French  coffhe^  made  Ann t (can  property^  by  the  mer^ 
thimge  of  the  carj^o^  or , eye  ft  by  ibe  latiding  and  p^ymeut  of  the  duties  P  Aid 
^when  tiese  duties  are  dtanuit  backy  and' the  sugars  ana  coffee  re-exported^  an 
they  nfit^  as,etteffry*s  property,  liable  to  seizure  ?  And  is  there  not  the  best  reasoM 
to  believe,  that  this  operation  is  performed  in  many,  if  not  im  most  cases^  to  give 
a  neutral  aspeSt  and  colour  to  the  mercha^diiae  ?*' 
.  Aft^r  this  will  any  Briton  have  the  assurance^  or  rather  tlie  bascnecSj  to 
defend  this  detestable  trade^  this  hideous  offspring  of  avarice  and  fcaud? 
The  ^peech^  contains^  a  great  variety  of  interesting  matter ;  and  ought 
to  be  generally  read  ii\  this  country. 

.Supplement  to  the  A^uwer  tc  the  '^  Inqnhy  ikto  the  State  of  the  Nation.     Syo. 

SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS, 

\  WE  did  not  receive  this  Supplement  until  our  Review  of  the  Ansnnet 
was  printed ;  and  as  the  author  has  discussed  in  it  most  of  the  questions 
i^hich  we  iotended  to  consider  in  our  Summary  of  Politics,  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  our  own  sentiments,  while  we  notice  hb, 

'  by  wBich  means  our  monthly  Summary  will  be  found  here,  instead  of  ita 
usual  .place,  the  end  of  the  Number. 

Having  driven  the  Inquirer  from  almost  every  position  which  he  had , 
takef)>  proving  his  strongest  holds  t'o  be  most  weak,  and  exposing,  at 
otpce,^  his  ignorance,  his  vanity,  and  presumption,  the  Answerer  now  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  *^  the  arguments  in  the  Inquiry  in  recommendatioe 
^f  pcfifre."  .  And  here  he  very  soon  beats  his  beardless  opponent  out  of  tbe 
field.  The  stripling  inquirer  asks,  "  could  their  (the  French)  navy  in 
ten  or.  even  twenty  years  of  peace,  possibly  grow  up  so  a»  to  match  our 
own?" .  His  antagonist  r^ers  him  for  an  answer  to  Buonaparte  himself^ 
>yho,  in  his  conversation  with  Lord  WhitWorth,  declared  his  ability  and 
his. intention,  to  prove  his  pacific  disposition,  by  sromedhitely  extendiif 
his  anny.  to  480,060  men,  and  expressed  his  coniSdence  **  of  equalling  ia 
Cen^eans  that  fleet  which  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas."  Perhap 
the  Edinburgh  student  will  still  contend  that,  though  geogra^^callf 
ignorant,  he  is  politically  wise,  and  is  niuch  better  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  French  empire  than  its  absolute  maimer  himself.  The 
sam^  Inquirer  maintains  the  necessity  of  Pence  for  the  security  of  Indit; 
wliereas  it  is  notoriously  true,  that  in  war  India  must  be  secure  from  att| 
the  attackl  of  Prance,  who  has  then  no  .scope  for  her  arts  or  her  amUy 

I  while  in  peace,  she  would  enjoy^  by  the  repossession  of  her  few.  fadtoriol 
in  the  East,  anq^leL  opportunity  for  x^irrying  on  with  increased  aSacrit^» 
her  asi^al.inlrigues  among  the  native  powers^  and  of 'engaging  then  tn 
I^ost^i^y  with  this  country.  We  must  not  be  understood,  by  tins  obscr. 
vation*  to  uphold  the  monstroM  position,  that  this  consideration  sKoakl 
d^ter  us^from:  concluding  a  sa    izsA  h^itftzriilc  peace ;  we  only  ttdm  to 
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iLeW'ttiiit  tVelii^ixer's  assertion)  in  this  re^peftj  is  contrary*  to  fafit*  On 
tlie  Yiews  aiid  disposition  oif  Buonaparte  che  author's  sentiments  are  in 
perle^  unison  with  thos^e  which  we  have  uniiformly  avow^cT  and  published 
on  the  subjed  ;  and  which,  from  the  recent  condu^  of  the  Usurper^  w^ 
are  more  than  ever  anxious  to  press  upon  the  pubIi0Lraind, 

*^  Of  Buonaparte's  disposition  there  can  unloFtonately  be  no  doubt* 
The  settled  purpose  of  his  soul  is  to  aim  at  universal  empire;  He  pursues 
this  object  with  undeviating  constancy  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  advance9 
to  It  alternately  by  force  of  arms^  and  by  secret  intrigues.  He  maintain^ 
in  peace  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men,  that  he  may  pursue  a  unifom^ 
course  oi^  encroachment,  and  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  neighboprs, 
by  thf^ats  of  immediate  war.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  liberal  conces. 
mons  w^re  made  to  h'.m  in  order  to  afford  him  every  inducement  for  the 
8iaiat0nance  ot  peac^.  We  asked  to  retain  nothing," — (no,  not  even  what 
was  essential  to  our  own  security), — **  which  mignt  injure  the  interests  or 
%ouni  the  pride  of  France.  With  a  wise  and  moderate  enemy,  this  po- 
licy would-  have  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent  tranquillity — ^itn  a 
headstroi^g  tyrant,  it  was  the  sign  for  new  aggressions.  The  interyi^  of 
peace  was  to  him  a  time  of  greater  a^ivity,  of  more  extensive  aggran* 
dizement  than  the  most  vigorous  war.  He  parcels  out  Germany,  he  in« 
corporates  Piedmont  with  France,  he  enslaves  Switzerland,  he$ows  the  seed!i 
of  w^r  in  India,  he  plans  another  perfidious  surrender  pf  Malta^  and  a  second 
invasion  of  Egypt.  He  threatens  to  exclude  England  from  intervention  ia 
the  afiau's  of  the  Continent,  and  he  orders  the  constru^ion  of  twenty  s^dl 
of  the  line  in  one  y^r.  His  own  harbours  he  ^huts  to  our  trade,  ^nd  be 
coBUQissions  spies  to  survey  our's.  And,  in  the  midst  of  these  aggre&«> 
sions,  he  represents  himself  to  Europe  with  unparalleled  assurance  as  m*^ 
JAixed,  because  our  Ministry j^  awakened  at  last  to  his  violence^  refused 
to  deliy-er  up  the  key  of  Egypt  and  of  India. 


'^  His  present  scheme  is  to.  overthrow  Btitaid,  and,  in  her,  the  1^ 
of  Europe.  He  will  endeavour  to  attain  this  obje^  by  a  gradual  progress, 
similar  to  that  which  led  to  the  completion  of  his  Usurpation  in  France. 
Violence  and  fraud  combined,  effeded  his  appointment  to  the  consulate^ 
at  first  for  a  limited  period..  In  the  third  year  of  his  sway,  emboldened 
hy  a  SQccessfnl  career,  he  procures  his  inomination  for  life.  In  the  fifth, 
he<^nly  lays  aside  the  qiask,  and,"  (by  a  system  of  complicated  peri» 
jftry)  **  assumes  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  country,  which  had  so 
lately  braved  utter  rum  and  extinction  in  the  cause  of  liberty.**— Aycj 
and  which  had  murdbred  its  lavifful  sovereign,  the  best,  too,  of  hi&race^ 
a  Q»ki  and  merciful  Prince,  the  very  con'trast  of  its  present  tyrant ;  an4 
which  hadj^ilso  sworn  internal  hatred  to  royaky  ;  an  oath  which'  the  Usurper 
himself  hfid repeatedly  taken. — *'  Advan^  in  France  to  the  plenitude  of 
power,  Hfiiid  secure  of  its  duration,  his  ambition  now  takes  a  different 
^^^e*  He  will  pursue  the  degradation  of  Britain  with  the  same  combif% 
^Qii  of  artifijQe  and  violence,  the  same  unwearied  perseverance  which  had 
W  to  his  own  exaltation.  War  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  hi^ 
pf^giew,  and  he  therefore  desires  an  internal  of  peace. 

*^  It  lirill  liardly  be  argued  tliat  the  outline  I  have  drawn  is  unautbol 
<i3«d,  or  that  any  projedti  hojKfever  extravagaQt^  which  can  gratify  am* 
^^^i^M  nay  noi  wiitb  ju«4c^  b^  ascribed  to^uonapafiteu    J^iuagovern*. 
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able  ^sslon  hurries  him  on,  not  only  beyopd  every  restraint  of  religmd 
or  morality,  but  even  against  the  dilates  of  "policy.  Was  there  ever  an 
a6i  of  wilder  injustice  than  to  establish  a  sovereign  in  Holland,  where 
royalty  is  proscribed  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  every  party  ?  or  to  introduce 
^wo  kings  into  the  German  empire,  a  measure  calculated  to  offend  equallj 
Prussia-  and  Austria  ?  The  same  mipd  which  planned  these  daring  innova- 
'tions  will  hope  to  effeA  our  expulsion  from  India  ;  to  wrest  from  os  the 
ioveVeignty  of  the  seas ;  to  dismember  Ireland  from  Britain ;  and  even  dare 
to  flatter  itself  with  the  hope  of  dilating  a  humiliating  treaty  in  London. 
The  man  who  is  animated  towards  us  with  such  rancorous  hatred,  is  endowed 
with  talents  to  which  the  history  of  nations  scarcely  exhibits  a  paralfel."— 
The  author,  we  think,  greatly  over-rates  the  talents  of  the  Usurper,  aod 
as  greatly  mistakes  the  cause  of  his  successes,  for  which  he  has  been  much 
Jess  indebted  to  his  mvn  abilities,  which  are  not  above  mediocrity,  than  to  ^ 
the  imbecility  of  his  enemies,  which  has  certainly  no  parallel  in  history. 
Sut  the  discussion  of  this  question  wotrld  lead  us  too  far ;  we  therefore, 
■  continue  our  quotation. — "His  invention  supplies  expedients  for  every 
difficulty  ;  his  subtilty  has  deceived  successively  every  enemy ;  his  mind, 
incessantly  a^ive,  renounces  all  relaxation,  and  occupies  itself  with  per. 
/J)etual  scheines  of  ambition.**^ — Fraud,  violence,  and  rapine,  are  his  only 
expedients,  which  require  but  little  invention  and  less  subtilty  ;  his 
mindj  gloomy,  vindictive,  and  suspicious,  is  alternately  the  prey  of  am- 
ibition  and  of  fear  ;  and  it  is  by  ilo  means  clear  to  us  that  the  latter  does 
not  minister  to  the  former  ;  certain  it  is,  they  both  combine  to  keep  it 
in  a  constant  state  of  vigilance  and  adivitv.  To  such  a  mind,  released 
from  all  the  restraints  which  religion  and  morality  impose,  and  stranger 
alike  to  the  didates  of  justice,  the  admonitions,  of  conscience,  and  the 
"Suggestions  of  mercy,  iVith  such  power  and  such  means  at  its  comiliaod, 
the  a|tainro^nt  of  success,  against  weak,  senseless,  and  divided  enemies, 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  difEculty,  and  requires  but  little  exertion  either  of 
%^isdom  or  of  talent.  But,  to  proceed — •*  He  has  maintained  himself, 
"during  seven  years,  in  possession  of  that  absolute  power  which  few  6f  his 
predecessors  enjoyed  as  many  months ;" — merely  by  the  ascendancy,  whfcb, 
as  a  successful  commander,  he  had  acquired  ovei*  the  army  ;  and  which  a 
none  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed.—*'  He  has  not  only  baffled  every  assault 
from  abroad  or  conspiracy  at  home,  but  he  hi)s  made  them  all  subservient 
to  his  aggrandizement." — True ;  but,  alas  !  lie  has  had  no  Rssnult  to  baffle, 
t>ut  such  as  a  child  njight  have  repelled  ;  and  as  to  the  conspiracies,  as  ihtf 
Svere  invented  by  himself,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  crushing,  thein.— 
**5  Tlie  half  of  Europe  is  subjed  to  his  contfoul,  and  every  for5:e,  except 
the  British  navy,  "has  fled  before  him.  Such  is  .the  power  and  the  dispo* 
..«ition  of  the  enemy  with  whom  wfc  are  about  to'ftegotiate.  If  Mr.  Fas 
flatter  himself  that  any  display  of  confidence,  s^iy  surrender  pf  conquests, 
will  induce  Buonaparte  to  adopt  a  system  of  moderation  and  of  real  peace, 
"be  is^most  egregioubly  mistaken." — That  Mr.  Fox  doe's  so  flatter  himself 
will  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  admit  of  a^oubt ;  and  that  he  deccivci 
liimselfmost  egregioUsly  is  equally  true;  but  of  this,  more  hereafter.— 
V  The  experiment  has  already  been  made  on  a  liberal^cale,  and  has  fail- 
ed. It  can  never  be  sufliciently  urged,  that  peace  is  desired  by  him,  only 
as  it  will  furnish*  moire  vigorous  means  of  war,  IJe  is  roost  anxious  to 
ke.establish  t^'e  tirad:e  and  manufadures  of  France^  but  with  what  ohje^^ 
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Is  it  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  his  subjefls^'  Kte,  we.  justified  in 
ascribing  socH  a  feelings  to  him  who  poisons  his  sick  atid  assassinates  his 
prisoners  ?  Certainly  not.  He  desires  peace  in  order  to  recruit  his  finances 
and  his  nary.  A  soldier  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  fields  he  appreciates 
jcvery  thing  by  its  utility  in  war  j  and,  much  as  he  afFefts  to  value  conr« 
jnerce,  we  shall  see  him  in  the  midst  of  peace  continue  to  keep  half  a  mil- 
lion of  his  subjeAs  armed,  and  abstracted  from  the  pursuits  of  industry." 

These  are  incontestible  truths ;  and  if  Mr.  Fox  loses  siglit  of  them 
for  a  moment^  he  may  ruin  his  country.  When  he  pressed  the  Ministers 
'  tp  sue  for  peace  last  year,  he  recommended  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  enemv.  and  then  to  say  what  terms,  in  the  relative  situa- 
tion  of  the  two  countries,  \^ould  satisfy  us ;  and  to  those  terms  we  ought 
now  to  accede*  We  are  perfedly  ready  to  admit  this  basis  of  a  peace j[ 
though  its  jus|:ice  might  reasonably  be  disputed ;  because  we  can  safely 
answer  for  the  people  of  England,  th^t  if  they  hafi  been  led  to  violate 
the  independence  of  neighbouring Tountries,  and  even  to  consider  them  as  ^ 
legitimate  conquests,  while  their  own  colonies  were  wrested  from  them^ 
by  the  superior  prowess  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  could  neither  subdue  nor 
injure ;  they  would  consent  to  purchase  peace,  by  restoring  the  territories 
pf  the  powers  whpm  they  had  subjugated,  on  condition  thatx  their  own 
should  remain  inviolate,  their  colonies  be  given  back  to  them,  and  no  in- 
crease of  dominion  or  power  be  left  to  the  enemy.  Or'if  the  enemy 
insisted  on  retaining  any  portion  of  hisi  conquests,  or  any  accession  of 
power  or  territory,  that  they  shouM  have  an  Equivalent  conceded  to  them,  ^ 
which  would  leave  the  two  parties  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  rela. 
tive  state.  Certainly  no  Englishman  would  require  more  than  this  of 
France ;  but,  we  are  sorry  tO  say^  that  the  subsisting  negotiation  is  con-^ 
dodled  on  a  very  different  principle. 

Our  author,  however,  rejedis  this  basis,    as  unfair^    and  unequitable, 
because  the  same  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  6ft  one  power  as  on  the  other ; 
and  he  suggests  to  Mr.  Fox  a  different  plan  :   **  In  the  overtures  to  nego- 
tiation, let  him  remember  that  Buonaparte  deMres  peace  at  present,  for 
the  sake  of  breaking  it  more  advantageously  hereafter  \  that  war  is  pre^ 
dominant  in  his  thoughts,  and^aggrandizement,  by  fraud  or  force,  the 
perpetual  objedl  of  his  solicitude  ;  that  ambition,  instead  of  being  satiated 
by  success,  preys  upon  his  mind,  and  ^*  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  let  Mr..  Fox  be  prepared  for  a  display  of 
the  most  consummate  artifice.     In  1803,  when  Buonaparte  considered  our 
Ministry  timid  and  spiritless,  threats  were  his  favourite  weapons.     He 
menaced  us  in  his  message  to  the  councils  ;  in  his  commonications  to  Lord 
Whitworth  ;  in  his  apjieals  through  Andreossy.     Fut  when  we  had  defied 
hjs  threats,  and  dared  him  to  the  confliA,  he- adopts  a  different  tone.     In 
his  overture  for  peace  in  January   1805, 'he  assails  our  humanity,  and 
affeds  to  extol,  as  of  incalculable  value,  those  Indian  conquests,  wh^h 
he  well  knew  were  barren   glories.      To  Mr.  Fox  he  will  represent 
himself  aggrieved  by  preceding  administrations,   as    iinjustly  attacked, 
and  as  anxious  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  sp  Inestimable  a  blessing  as 
pea(%.     In  his  communications  with  this  country,  he  will  pretend  con- 
gratulatuMis  on  the  appointment  of  a  Ministr/,  "  estimable  by  their  illu, 
yunation,"  while  at  the  same  hour  he  instn;ifts  his  emissaries  to  seek 
aCQess  at  St*  Petersburgh,  and  endeavour  to  detach  that  court  from  our 
.      .  ^  '         *  E  e  3  alliance. 
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Mitt/tes  hj  trtdocing  Mr.  Fox  a$  the  most  fickle  of  men,  as  absorbed  in 
iilterests  parely  English^  and  anenemf  to  tbe  co.dperation  of  Bntain  and) 
Rttssia.  .       ^ 

.  We  much  fear  ^at  by  thus  afting,  Btiotjaparte  will  not- traduce  Mr. 
fox ;  for  we  have  too  much  resison  to  believe  that  Mr.  Foic  has  done 
more,  through  his  el^ve,  Mr.  Adair,  to  detach  Russia  from  her  alliance 
with  this  country,  than  the  Usurper  htmsdf  has  done.  At  least  the  latter 
Uroiild  not  have  been  able  .to  achieve  his  purpose,  in  this  respeft,  without 
the  aid  of  the  former.  We  are  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  so  intent 
^m  making  peace,  that  he  gave  mstrudions  to  Mr.  Ad^ir  to  discourage 
Rossia,  in  all  his  communications  with  Mr.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  Envoy, 
from  continuing  the  war;  and  ive  knoivy  fhat  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  has  been  induced  to  take  steps  which  it  otherwise  would  not  have, 
taken,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
Indeed  what  could, be  expelled  from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adair,  at 
sti^h  a  crisis,  but  the  disgust  of  the  £&iperor  of  Russia,  who  had  seen 
that  gentleman  sent  to  the  Court  of  his  Grandmother,  by  this  same  Mr. 
Pox,  as  the  emissary  of  a  fad^lon,  to  frustrate  the  authorijped  efforts  of  his 
Majesty's  ambassador,  during  a  Ministry,  of  which  Lord  Grenville,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  Mt.  Windham,  formed  a  prominent  part  ?  a^ransadion  which 
Mr.  Windham's  bosom-friend,' the  late  illustrious  Edmund  fiurke,  eha- 
radkrized,  and  with  Mr.  W.'s  perfedl  approbation^  as  a  high  treasonable 
inisld[emeanor.  Among  the  Ministers  '<  estimable  for  their  illumination," 
Buonaparte  will  not,  of  course,  include^  Lord  Grenville,  who  sent  tite 
first  spirired  answer  to  his  insolent  note,  on  his  assumption  of  suprene 
|)ower  in  France ;  nor  Earl  Spencer,  who  so  long  presided  over  the  Ad. 
miralty  with  equal  wisdom  and  success,  duxing  (he  existence  of  that  Mi- 
^Jiistry  which  the  Usurper  constantly  execrated ;  nor  yet  Mr.  'Windhaai» 
ii^hom  he  stigmatized  to  Mr.  Fox  (on  his  memorable  visit  to  Paris)  as  an 
ikssassic) !  No ;  he  will  limit  his  priises  to  the  Foxites ;  and  much  good 
may  they  do  them ! 

,  When  the  author  was  writing  this  Supplement,  and  thinking  of  "par- 
celling  out  Germany,"  he  little  imagined,  that  before  the  expiration  <tf 
Z  feiAj  days  (for  in  the.  revolutionary  almanack,  alasi  years  have  become 
months,  and  months  days!)  this  insatiate  Usurper  would  impudently 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  proclaim  the  Revolution  of  Germany,  by  his 
Imperial  Jmiy  as  a  common  occurrence !  The  Constitution  of  the  G^mun 
£mp!re,,  the  work  of  ages,  which  every  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Em- 
|>ire  is  bound,  by  oath,  to  support ;  and  for  hi^  violation  of  which  he  is 
Tendered, subjeftj  by  laws  to  which  he  has  consented  and  subscribed,  to 
condign  punishment^  is  thus  to  be  annihilated  by  the  breath  of  a  beggarly 
uptart,  a  b^e.bom  stranger^  a  perjured  rebel,  a  vile  regicide^  a  goeral 
plunderer,  anda  savage  assassin !  A  man,  in  whose  mind  is  united  the 
|>pposite  extremes  of  vice  and  crime  ;  every  thing  that  is  nuau  with  ererf 
thing  that  is  daring;  every  thing  that  h  fraudulent^  with  every  Hiing 
that  i^  ferocious  ;  every  thing  that  is  hypocrM'cal,  with  every  thing  thatk 
$anffiinary  !  Great  only  in  sin,  and  litile  in  every  thing  else-;  ^co^anfhf 
IfafUre^  and  courageous  only  from  necessity.  And  if  the  adviceS'this  dqF 
(August  21}  received  from  France,  through  the  contaminated  press  of 
Hris,  be  to  be  credited,  the  great  powet^  of  the  Coiltinent  have  s»»» 
tkme4  this  fresh  9&  of  per&dy,  this  new  ndttrpauon^  t|ia  ass«9pti6»flf 
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a  Hght  to  d^strof ,  at  his  plMrore,  anjy  (atid  of  ct}Xint,  all  J  of  tli^  eiht  J 
iug  institations  of  Europe ; — institutions  N^hich'most  of  them  have  solehinily 
iworu  to  observe !  It  is  perfeftly  consistent  in  him,  who  has  violated  ever/ 
oath  which  He  has  taken  (and  for  which  ho  d<yubt  his  hiinibn,  the  Popej 
has  given  him  full  absolution)  to  seek  ro  reduce  all  legitimate  sov^rdgns  Hi 
far  to  a  level  with  himselF,  a«  to  steep  them  equally  deep,  if  possible,  in 
the  gulph  of  perjury  !  Bat,  though  nothing  can  add  to  the  guilt  ofFnissfai 
after  her  recent  condufl,  we  must  have  much  better  proof,  than  any  which 
the  assevierations  of  Frenchmen  can  afford,  before  we  can  believe  that  ei- 
ther the  Emperor  of  Russia  (disgusted  as  he  is,  and  disgusted  as  he  hai 
reason  to  be),  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  has  sanAioned  this  outrageous 
condadl  of  the  Corsican  savage.  If  Austria  be  really  so  degraded  as  to 
have  acknowledged  the  beggar,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  for  the  lawful  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  she  is  sunk  beneath  pity,  and  is  only  tit  to  litk  the 
dust  off  the  shoes  of  the  Usurper.  At  such  conduft  the  ghost  of  Marii 
Theresa  would  rise  in  judgment  against  her  degenerate  grandson!  B<it  w6 
hope  for  better  things.  We  will  not  insult  the  House  of  Austria,  all  h\i« 
aiiliated  as  it  is,  by  giving  credit  to  such  a  damning  fad ;  we  will  rathei 
believe,  that  the  spirit  of  Maria  is  revived  in  the  bosom  of  the  gallant 
Archduke  Charles,  that  his  genius  will  at  once  animate  the  counsels,  titid 
^uide  the  armies,  of  his  country  ;  and  that  his  noble  efforts,  wisely  and  < 
seasonably  exerted',  will  not  only  rescue  her  from  impending  ruin, "but 
enable  her  to  inflidl  ample  v^ngtance  on  her  sanguinary  foes. 

As  to  the'/aS  itself,  it  completely  verifies  ail  that  we  have,  for  yerfrs,* 
Isboored  to  impress  on  the  public  mind,  in  resped  of  the  iniention  of  th6 
Ft^nch,  whether  governed  by  a  committee  t>f  public  safety,  by  adifeftory 
of  fools  and  knaves,  or  by  ^ne  blood-stained  tyrant,,  to  accompAish  the 
declared  objed  of  the.  first  revolutionists — Robespierre,  and  Lord  Lau* 
derdale's  worthy  friend,  Brissot — to  r<rvo1utioni%e  Europe  /  Buonaparte  ha< 
now  plainly  told  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany  (who,  sooner  or  later, 
wDl  be  made  to  pay  dear  for  their  treachery  to  their  lawful  chief)  that  to 
him  alone  are  th*"y  indebted  for  their  existence ;  that  he  can  atid  will  alter  . 
the  constitutions  of  their  respedive  countries  at  his  pleasure;  that  he 
can  alter,  curtail,  extend,  or  abrogate  their  laws  j  and  enlarge  or  destio/. 
their  power  at  his  will.  It  is  not  that  we  lament  the  subversion  of  an 
ill.construded  and  worse-supported  confederacy,  with  a  chief,  vested 
i^ifh  legal  authority  indeed,  but  without  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  | 
but  we  deplore  that  meanness  of  spirit,  that  dexelldion  of  princtpla,  chitf 
degradation  of  soul,  that  Ipss  of  all  honourable  feeling,  which  lead  so« 
vereigns  tQ  resign,  without  a  struggle,  the  institutions  which  fhdr  an^ 
cestors  framed,  and  which,  with  all  their  imperfedions,  have  becoiAe,  inf 
some  degree,  venerable  from  age ;  and  to  resign  then),  too,  at  the  itisO-' 
ieiit  demand  of  an  upstart  foreigner,  who  has  no  Earthly  rigbl  to 
ihterfere  in  their  internal  concerns,  yet,  to  whom  they  bend,  obsequious!/ 
fcendy  either  from  dastardly  fear,  or  from  grovelling  ambition.  Princei 
who  can  to  condaA  themselves,  and  who  can  consent  to  hold  their  domi-: 
liions  by  thefratl,  tenure  of  an  Usurper's  will,  are  sunk  beneath  the  lowest  of 
their  peasants,  in  the  estimation  of  every  honest  man,  aixl  deserve  thtt 
worst  that  ean  befisU  them. — ^/  A  breath  may  make  them^  as  a  bre;tfthl 
h^  made/^—- But,  after  this  flagrant  usurpation,  this  open  outrage  oA  the 
|ig}it9  and  indepeixience  of  neutral  ^wers,  this  pifpfiigsKe  conteaipt  of 
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etery  thing  which  constitotes  the  law  of  nations^  is  it  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  honour  of  the  country,  to  sufier  a  British  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary   to  remain  one  moment  at  Paris !    If  'Buonaparte 
meant  to  hold  us  up  as  objeds  of  derision,  td  the  nations  of  Europe,  ht 
could  not  ad  otherwise  than  he  l^as  done.     The  moment  a  negotiation  is 
opened  for  peace,  he  proclaims  not  merely  his  ifesigni'u\ion  Germany,  bat 
his  OTiiers  for  releasing  the  petty  Princes  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
chiefs  and  for  rendering  them  his  own  vassals;   thus,  ^t  once,  shewing^ 
nis  contempt  for  all  the  leading  powers  of. the  Continent,  and  telling  tbe 
world,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  that  nothing  which  <av 
jcan  &ay  or  do  can  deter  him  from  the  accomplislunent  of  Jiis  ambitiods 
schemes,  and  that  he  will  didate^laws  to  the  universe,  in  spite  of  our 
interference,  and  while  our  Minister  is  dancing  attendance  on  the  Usurper, 
or  rather  on  his  secretary,  his  officia>  papers  are  filled  with  the  most  on. 
equivocal  demonstrations  of   hostility.     Nay,    in  the  same  breath  it 
which  he  declares  the  tranquillity  of  the  Continent  to  be  secured  by  the 
peace  of  Pfesborgh,  he  issues  •  his  mandate  for  increasing  his  murderous 
hordes,  by  a  fresh  levy  of  50,000  of  his  slaves!  Is  this  the  spirit  of 
|)eace  ?  Is  this  the  condud  of  a  man  anxious  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  respedl  the  rights  of  others  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the 
malice  of  a  fiend,  rioting  in  blood>  thirsting  for  boundless  sway,  and 
|>ent  on  universal  destruction  }  No  one  values  the  blessings  of  peace  more 
highly,  or  deplores  the  curses  of  war  mOre  deeply,  than  we  do ;  but  there ' 
are  circumstances  which  alter  the  nature  and  properties  of  peace  and  war, 
xtndcntg  the  former  a  curse,  and  the  latter  a  blessing ;  and  such,  in  oor 
Opinion,  are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  negotiating.     We 
hope,  therefore,  tHat  our  Ministers,  of  whose  wish  for  peace  no  human 
being  can  entertain  a  doubt^  will  no  longer  trtfiewith  the  honour  and  the 
dignity  qf  the  country,  or  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  by  prolonging 
the  farce,  or  rather  the  tragrdy^  of  negotiation.     Two  thirds  of  the  year 
are  very  nearly  elapsed,  and  not  a  bl^w  has  yet  been-strock  !  The  facol. 
ties  of  our  body  politic  seem  to  have. been  benumbed,  an4  its  efiForts  pal- 
«cd,  by  the  chilling  prospeti  of  peace ! !  1 

On  the  terms  of  peace,  we  dififer  from  tbe  author  of  the  pamphlet  beTore 
us,  who  thinks  the  acquisition  of  the  Citpe  and  of  Malta,  with  the  restL 
tution  of  Hanover^  would  suifice  for  our  honour  and  our  security.  At  die 
period,  indexed,  when  the  hollow  truce  of  Amiens  was  concluded*  such 
terms  might,  with  some  shew  of  reason,  have  been  deemed  equitable. 
But,  w.e  repeat,  that  no  terms  will  be  fair,  honourable,  or  secure,  which 
have  not  for  their  basis  th^;  establishment  of  something  like  a  balance  of 
power  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Considering  the  vast  accession 
of  territory  which  the  latter  has  acquired  since  the  war,  the  former  ought 
to  insist  on  much  more  than  the  two  settlements  abovementioned.  What 
reason  is  there  for  departing  from  the  established  principles  of  negotiation? 
"Why  not. adopt  either  the  status  quo  anu  Mlum^  ox  xht  uii p9$$idetis f  If 
France  insist  on  retaining  all  that  she  has  acquired  upon  the  Continent, 
(Har.over  is  not  in  her  possession),'  we  ought  to  insist  upon  retaining  all 
the  colonics  which  we  have  conquered.  If  we  cannot  dispossess  her  of 
her  conquests,  she  certainly  cannot  dispossess  us  of  ours.  She  can  60  as 
po  injury  ;  but  we  can  make  farther  attacks  upon  her  territories.  The 
seffisours;  our  navy  rides  triumphant  in  \:ytry  quarter  of  the  globe; 

^      ^  "       .  white 
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wMAt  her  ships  are  1>lockaded,  in  her  harbours,     O^sed  to  her,  «ingfe« 

-handed,  the  advantage  is  all  on  our   side  ;  and  that  circumstance  shc^iM 

never  be  lost  sight  of^in  negotiation.     We  understand,  however,  that 

our  Ministers  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  accede  to  less  favourable  terms. 

We  have  heard^  ind^ied,  of  two  projcds ;  one,  that  we  shotjld  sandlion 

all  the  usurpations  of  £uonapai  te  and  his  faroii y,  in  Germany,  and  in  Naples  ; 

and  that  ine  should  give  up  Malta,  and  Russi«i  -Corfu,  &c.  te  the  laiufil 

King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  should  thenceforth  assume  the  title  of  Kin|^ 

of  Siciiy,  Malta,  and  the  Seven  Islands  ;  the  other,  that  Sicily  only  shoold 

remain  to  the  King  ;  and  "that  Malta  should  be  secured  "to  us,  with  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hanover  b«  restored.    By  the  first  notable  projet^j 

it  is  evident,  Buonaparte  would  attain  one  of  his  grand  objeds,  in  theex« 

pulsion  of  Grei^t  Britain  and  Russia  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  would 

leave  hum  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  plans  of  conquest  in  Egypt  sind 

Turkey.     The  King  of  Sicily,  even  if  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  new 

dominions,  could  oppose  no  possible  obstacle  to  his  designs  ;  but  it  is 

perfeftly  clear  that  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  defend  either  Malta  or 

Sicily  against  the  French,  who  would  not  fail  to  attack  both,  in  a  Ytry 

few  fnonths  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace;  or,  possibly,  Buona. 

parte  might  deem  it  ipore  expedient  tp'  proceed  by  way  of  negotiation^ 

and  to  frighten  the  King  of  Sicily  into  a  liotuntary  surrender  of  Malta,  in 

order  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  interference.     The  other  prpjedl  would 

leave  that  Monarch  very  so'on  without  any  dominion  at  all.     It  is  pretty 

well  understood,  however,  that  Buonaparte  will  accede  to  neither ;  and 

that  he  has  absolutely  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  Sicily   to  his  hopeful 

brother ;  and  yet,  after  this  explicit  avowal  of  his  projects  Lord  Lauder* 

d^le  remains'  at  Paris  !  ! !  .  ^ 

Again,  alluding  to  the  silibsisting  negotiation,  the  author,  to  whom  we 
now  return,  pertinently  observes^  "  if  we  urge  the  necessity  of  secariti/ 
to  Britain," — (and,  if  we  do  not  urge,  and  do  not  inmt  on  it,  wc  deserve 
to  perish!) — '•  on  account  of  the  immense  increase  of  the  French  domi. 
nions,  Buonaparte  will  affe^  to  consider  our  visionary  conquests  in  India 
as  equivalent  to  his  solid  acquisitions  in  Europe.  Conscious  that  Russia  has 
taken  nothing  for  herself  in  Europe,  he  will  f4)ricate  tales  of  aggression 
against  Persia.  When  we  alledge  the  subjedion  bf  HoUgod  and  Italy  to 
France,  he  will  consider  us  as  answered  by  the  statutes  of  his  venal  senate,"— i- 
(a  set  of  despicable  mutes,  worse,  infinitely  worse,  than  those  which  th«3 
Grand  Sigruor  invests  with  /iftr  honours  of  tha  hinju^string! ) — *'  which  sti, 
pulate,  that  those  crowns  shall  never  be  united  on  the  same  head  as  the 
diadem,  of  France,  as  if  they  were  not  substantially  provinces  of  the  san^o 
Empire.  When  we  demand  to  retain  a  part  o.f  our  conquests; "-^( we  are 
entitled  to  retain  the  inboU!) — "he  will  argue  his  moderation  in  demand* 
ing  cessions  from  Austria,  not  for  himself|  but  for  his  Allies — ^as  if  a 
politic  appropriation  rendered  these  acquisitions  less  dangerous  to  Enropf!. 
And,  when  we  mention  a  barrier  against  further  encroachments,  he  will 
have  the  confidence  to  appeal,  as  he  dld^in  1803,  ^^  ^^'  kmwn  pacific  di$^ 
positions  i** — aye,  known  as  much,  and  as  real,  as  his  yWicr,  his  nurcy^. 
his  reiigioM^  ZvA  his  morals  I — "  and  aflfed  to  treat  the  suspicion  of  ambi. 
tion  as  an  iddignity.'* 

**  If  we  yield  in  any  one  important  point,  We  shall  find  him  altogether 
QAtTB^bte  in  every  other."— This,  experience  has  amply  provc(tr— ^*  Have 

we 
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w*  forgottf n  the  delays  and  artifices  he  p»aised  at  Amiens  ?"— Mr. 
1^0*  ahd  Lord  Sidmouth  may  possibly  hajre  dmnk  deep  enough  of  the 
l^risian  Leth^,  to  have  consigned  to  oblivion  these  important  circom* 
stances ;  but  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham,  assuredly,  have  not!-f 
"  Ev^n  theVi  it  was  necessary  to  threaten  and  to  equip  armaments,  ia 
0rder  to  make  him  agree  to  the  few  sacrifices," — ivhid  nj^re  th^f-^^*  we 
required  in  a  treaty  so  highly  favourable 'to  him," — rather  say,  a  treaty 
^hich  he  diBated.  '*  In  negotiation  with  Buonaparte,  there  is  only  one 
^feAoal  plan  to  be  followed  :  let  our  terms  be  explicit,  our  language  di- 
te^  and  firm.  Offer,  in  concurrence  with  Russia," — (that  opportunity 
Mr.  Fox,  with  his  usual  indiscretion,  has  wantonly  thrown  away}, — "  a 
'  peace  on  such  condition^  as  our  success  justifies,  and  the  security  of  Bri- 
tain and  of  Europe  demands,"— and  as  the  surrender  of  the  Cape,  and  of 
Malta  to  us,  will  certamly  not.  afford.—"  Tender  him  a  treaty  on  these 
^nditions  with  the  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  you  hold  the  alternative 
fA  Wit,  Adhere  to  these  ternis  with  inflexible  firmness — a  firmness  equally 
jietilote  from  haughtiness,  as  from  submission.  He  will  alternately  storm 
itid  flatter  ♦  but  we  must  despise  his  threats,  beware  of  his  artifices,  and 
rtfote  his  sophistry.  Our  claims  are  just,  and  our  means  ainplefor  their 
Jfttainment.  We  ask  to  deprive  France  of  nothing," — more's  the  pity,  that 
Ihe^  the  great  aggressor,  the  general  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
ahould  not  be  compelled  to  make  some  atonement  for  her  infamy  ;  soriie 
&crifices  fbr  the  attainment  of  peaoe,  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  all  her 
tlh(nistrDUs  claims ! — "  But  to  stipulate) protedi on  and  tranquillity  for  ouj?.' 
<*lyeS.**— Good  heavens  !  aqd  are  wfe  reduced  to  solicit  these  from  France, 
t6  ^bortj  our  superiority,  wherever  we  have  met  her,  in  the  fiel4,  or  on 
the  ocean,  gi^ves  an  unquestionable  title  to  Jemand  them  ? — "  A  manly 
fijrseverance  will  attain  our  end.  The  war  can  be  conduced  oiily  by  sea, 
<)id  it  is  our's  to  rule  the  ocean.  Buonaparte,  convinced  that  we  are  ne^. 
dicr  to  be  over-reached,  nor  intimidated," — would  to  heaven  he  tve>e 
c<>nvidced  of  this !— "  will  relinquish  the  hopeless  contest,  and  seek  a 
rtore  solid  glory  in  peace."— Alas !  we  fear,  this  is  a  vain  expe^tion. 

'  We  firmi)'  believe  that  Buonaparte  has  not  a  wish  for  peace  j  only  as 

ftr  as  it  will  facilitate  the  accomplishrticnt  of  his  warlike  piirposes.    He 

^*els,  that  as  to  his  army  alone  he  was  indebted  fdr  the  pov/er  which  he 

liow  enjoys,  so  to  his  army  alone  is  he,  and  will  he  be,  indebted  for  its 

<5i  >rftint!ance.     He  most  keep  his  troops  in  good  humour^  in  order  to  preserve 

'Iri  mself  from  destrudiion — and  without  pay  he  cannot  so  kAp  them.   Noji^ 

hi)  has  so  drained  the  resourced  of  his  own  miserable  land,  that  it  will  not 

suppfy^him  with  the  me'ans  of  supporting  his  army  ;  he  therefore  most  be 

art  war,  or  at  l^ast  he  must  attempt  new  cDnquests>  that  he  may,  in  tlie 

£i  8t  instance^  havc'ai  pretext  for  maintaining  his  famished  hordes  at  the 

ei  p6nce  of  foreign  countries  ; — aftd  secondly,  that  he  may  ultimately  ac- 

qt\tte  the'kbility  to  reward  them  with  the  fruits  of  his  plunder*    Ever 

•ilicc  the  Peace  of  Presburgli  he  has'  maintained  a  very  formldabk  force/ 

»  wKihobt  the  deduction  of  a  Hvre  from' his  own  treasufy— at  the  exptMt  rf 

.•Germany,'  Italy,  andliolland;  amd,  we  may  be  assur^,  £hat  tkty  vriHk 

nbt  Se  withdiawh  frott  those  countries,  but  iri  order  tO  be  ponred  imo^ 

European  Turkey,  of  to  invade  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  terriforfe^.  Th^ 

Be  wilf  attempt  the  conquest  of  Turkish  Dalmatia,  iM  thj^'adjacent  Pl6« 

^Ibces,  Itnd'^sd  ojieii  away  to  the  gates  of  ConstanttifG^  w«  kivef 
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^itrtr,  for  a  momstit,  entertained  a  doobt^  since  the  Tyrant  insihed  oi 
tht  cession  of  Venetian  Dalmatian  and  the  Mouths  of  the  Cattafo';     If 
Attstria  seek  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  will  turn  round  dpon  her,  and 
Vtake  her  the  Jfrj/objeft  of  his  attack.     But  if,  oVer-awcd,  hurrtbled,  ii^ 
timidated,  she  leave  him  to  pursue  his  career  of  usurpation,  without  re- 
sistance, her  fate  may  be  postponed  till  that  of  Turkey  shall  be  decidaii. 
Certain  we  arc,  that  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  command  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  will  gratify  his  craving  ambition,  his  restless  appefit^ 
.for  plunder  and  for' power.     In  his  mind,  the  destiny  of  every  Prince 
whom' he  fears  or  hates,  which  includes  every  one  who  scorns  tO'  lie  tkei 
base  pander  of  his  will,  is  alrctidy  fixed.     He  will  suffer  no  rivals  ;  Jie  will 
jtblcrate  none  but  vassals ;  and,  unless  Austria  and  Prussia  make  uprheir  mindft 
to  wage  with  htm,  a  helium  inHmtcinum^  and  j^o  prepare,  vvith  alacrity  aikt 
decision,  for  so  dreadful  a  contest,  not  tamely  seeking  to  avert  his  rage  by 
vain  concessions,  and  degrading  submission,  but  boldly  to  hnrf  defiance  iti 
Ws  teeth,  and  to  trace  the  terms  of  peace  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  ihe 
point  of  the  sword,  tndr  ruin  will  be  certain.     He  will  labour,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  to  sovv;  divi- 
sions among  them,  and  attack  them  separately  till  he  has  completed  the 
fdestrudion  of  them  both.     This  policy  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  un., 
ceasing  perseverance,  and  he  wilj  persist  in  it  until  he  hat  made  hlqiself 
master  of  Europe,  or  perished  in  the  attempt.      Prussia,    indeed,   has 
lately  taken  a  decisive  step,  but  in  the  road  of  error.     She  has,  by  her 
own  fiat,  incorporated  the  Eleftorate  of  Hanover  with  her  own  kingdofts ' 
Has  this  been  done  with  the  connivance,  or  in  defiance,  of  Fraftce,  with 
a  view  to  supply  Buonaparte  with  a  pretext  for  resisting  the  proposals  of 
Our  Ministers,  for  the  restitution  of  HahQver  ?    or,  for  the  purjx>se  of 
shewing  the  Usurper,  that  she  is  able  to  defend  her  own  acqufsitiofts,  and 
that  sm  will  not  allow  ^>«  to  interfere,  again,  with  her  internal  co|iw 
eerns  ?    Had  she  shewn  equal  resolution  in  resisting  the  atrocious  aggres« 
aiods  and  usurpations  of  the  Corsican  Tytant,  and  in  defending  her  oiv^ 
lawful  territory  against  him,  she  had  a«fted  more  wisely,  and  Europe 
Ti^oald  not  have  been  in  the  state  to  which  she  is  now  reduced.     But  her 
mrretched  Prince  afts  with  firmness  only  in  the  cause  of' injustice  ;  his 
aelzare  of  Hanover  is  an  aft  of  such'  outrageous  treachery,  as  will  brand 
him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  infamy,  and  hold  him  up  as  aQxrbjeft  of 
execration  to  succeeding  ages ;  while  his  determination  to  retaiki  it  will 
cost  him  more  than  the  wdrth  of  'its  whole  territory.     Oh  this  point  Mr. 
Fox  is  completely  at  issue  with  his  Prussian  Majesty,    fhe  former  has 
declared  the  j^stitution  of  Hanover  to  be  the  nne  ptd  nan  df  peace  (a  de. 
cfaration  by  the  bye,  which,  onmoire  accounts  than'one,  etcites  6ur  asto* 
fiishment)  and  the  laitter  has  publicly  professed  his  resolution  never  to  re- 
Hnquish  it.  '  Amidst  this  political  chaos  the  mind  looks  in  Vain  for  a  clde 
ao  gtftde  it  in  its  researches ;  it  sees  nothing  certain  biit  the  determinal 
aion  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  weakness  of  his^  oppohentsr.    It  is  a  melao. 
elu^y  prospeftr,  and  we  turn  from  it  with  sorrow  atld  disgust.  * 

Tl^  author  of  the  Sopplcment.  is  6f  Opinion,  that  the  renewal  of  hostf. 
llties  oa  the  Continent,  would  lead  to  nothing  but  the  aggrandizenieni  of 
jp^ance;  and  h?  deprecates  it  as  the  wdrst  evil:  that  could  befal  the  ftw 
a^e#ai^g  Independent  Stated  of  Euxtfpe.  tn  fhi^  unqdalitied  piositibn 
ar^jMrarnqot  poitiblyra|ree  whh  litia#'    H6sdfities>  prematorely  Besun^ 
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without  STStemy  ^nd  without  concert,  would  no  dolibt  be  fatal- to  the. 
Power  opposed  to  France.     Bat  with  what  reason  can  it  be  said,  that  an    ^ 
union  of  the  unbroken  resources  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  of  the  still 
lormidabl^  force  of  Austria,  entered  into  with  spirit,  combined  with  wis. 
4on),  and  framed  with  a  foil  determination  to  qirry  its  obje^  into  efTe^l, 
would  not.be  successful  against  France.?     These  Powers  could  bring  into 
the  field  not  less  than  eight  hmttdrtd  timsattd  fighting  men,  greatly  moit 
than  sufficient  to  cope  with  all  the  armies  which  the  Usurper  could  oppose 
to  there.  He^  indeed,  is  fully  sensible  of  this  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  leaves 
90  means  unemployed  to  excite  jealousies  and  dissentions  amons;  them ;  and 
that  he  is  determined,  during  the  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition,  tode* 
atroy  thoso  which  are  most  within  his  reach.     Ko,  it  is  not  the  want  of 
aMitjf  but  the  want  of  «u//7/,  that  has  already  lost  one  half  of  Europe; 
and  that  will^  if  the  same  impotence  of  mind  and  spirit  continue  toobn 
tain»  very  soon  consign  the  other  half  to  similar  destrudlon.     v^ 

We  shall  now  close  this  article  (in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex.' 
plain  to  our  readers  our  own  sentiments  on  the  situation  of  public  affairs^ 
and  of  the  i6iwi\  state  of  Europe)  with  another  extraft  or  two  from  the 

^  $applement  before  us.  The  author,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  Mr.  Fox  is 
^the  sole  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  proceeds  to  consider  th^  dispositions  of 
the  other  leading  Members  of  the  Cabinet. 

*'  Lords  Grenville,  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  along  with"  Mr.  Wind, 
ham,  have  always  been  the  advocates  of  war.     Lord  Sidmouth  has  been 
taught  in  a  severe  school,  and  will  not  again  lightly  concur  in  another 
treaty  oL^miens." — ^Here,  we  susped,  the  author  is  mistaken  ;  Lord 
Sidmouth's  correAion  has,  we  fear,  had  but  littie  tfft6i  in  curing  his  rage 
for  the  ixperiment  Of  p^ace  ;  and,  unless  we  are  egregiously  deceived,  he 
has  consistently  voted,  and  will  continue  to  vote  (as  well  as  h\s  protege^ 
Lord  Ellenborough),  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Cabinet.     On  the  motivesof  ' 
such  condu^  this  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if 
they  were  known  they  would  not  greatly  increase  that  respeB^  which  the 
public  is  said    to  entertain    for  the  consiitency  and  dccimn  of  his  Lord- 
ship's charafter  !     *'  Lord  Grenville  is  so  decidedly  pledged  to  the  coun-     ' 
try,  that  we  should  be  justified  to  dread  the  conclusion  of  no  hasty,  or 
inadequate  treaty,  wiihput  the  signal  of  his  Lordship's  resignation."— 
The  fad  is,  we  have  ^^-^n/,  though  we  doubt  it,  th^t  the  Cabinet  were' 
unanimojis  in -their  sentiments  on  the  basis  of  peace,  though  fromdifi^r-* 
ent  motives  :  the  Grenvilles,  from  a  belief  that  fiuonapart^  would  never 
accede  to  it,  and  the  Foxites  from  a  con  virion  that  it   would  meet  his 

^  approbation  !-=-**  Flexibility  is  not  his  charadt^r,  and  it  is  veiy  generally 
belie ved. that  the  real  cause  of  thd  dissolution  of  administration  in  the 
spxing  of  iSofy^was  an  incompatibility  of  sentiment  on  this  subjed  be- 
tween his  Lordsiiip  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Such  has  long  been  the  current  report, 
at)d  the  condud  of  those  statesmen  in  the  sequel,  when  each^,  detached' 
from  administration,  spoke  .his  individual  sentiments,  has  given  it  an  au- 
thority superior  to  report."-— The  author  is  not  to  learn  that  ^spearances 
are  often  deceitful,  and  that  repoi;t  is  a  lying  gossip— ^«tf  mnrdaxistf 
and.  never  more  so,  we  believe,  than  iil  the  present  instance.^  That  a  dif- 
ference prevailed  between  lx>rd  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  subjaft  of 
fhe  Peace  of  Amiens,  is  notorious ;  but  that  it  .was  the  caiise  of  ii&* 
solving  that  Miniatryi  of  which  they  were  the  leading /peinbe^l  is 
.      •    ,  -      swicdly 


sdaircety  credible.  If  pei^e  had  been  the  stibje^l  of  dis^assim^  between 
them  at  that  period^^  a!nd  Lord  Grenville  refused  to  Accede  to  the  terms 
which'  Mr.  Pitt  thought  expedient  to  propose,  ^bat  might  have  been  a 
good  reason  for  the  resignation  of  his  Lordship,  but  conki  be  -hone  for 
the  resiginsirion  of  the  Premier.  Ifi  short,  the  disisoiiition  of  .that  Minis, 
try  can  only  be  referred  to  some  question,  on  which  those  twb  Ministers 
agreed  between  themselves,  but  on  which  they  both  differed  froiA  their 
Sovereign.  -What  that  question  was  is  pretty  generally  known  ;  and  wc 
enlarged  upon  it  at  the  time. 

"  If  this  causey  therefore,  [Produced  a  dissolution  of  Ministry,  when 
his  Lordship  was  joine^  with  Mr.  Pitt,  ^the  companion  of  his  life,  the 
friend  of  his  bosom,  how  much  morels  it  likely  to  occasion  (to  produce) 
a  similar  efiec^,  wheh  adiiig  with  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom.his  connexion  is 
of  yesterday,  unsanftioned  by.conformity  of  political  ideas,  or  by  corige- 
hiality  of  personal  feelings — a  connexion  equally  hollow  -in  it^  origin, 
and  precarious  in  its  tenure;  prompted  in  ,its  cprnmeocement  by  Hiotivea^ 
tinworthy  of  distirigUisKed  statesmen,  ind  evincing,  in  its  course,  a  contra- 
riety of  vitews  equally  subversive  of  the  harmony,  and  the  permanency  of 
Administration — a  connexion  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  detached  his  Lordship 
fipom  the  illustrious  chaf after  we  have  lately  lost,  and  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  doubt  and  anxiety  on  the  subjedl  of  a  niost  important  iiJegotiation, 
is  th^  only  obstacle  that  prevents  the  nation  from  repoi»ing  an  unlimited 
trust  in  his  Lordship,  and  awaiting  the  issue  with  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity. .  - 

**  The  advocates  of  the  present  Ministry  alledge,  that  Mr. "Fox  ancf 
Lord  Grenville,  before  agreeing  , to  a^  together,  must  have  had  the  firllesC 
and  most  satisfaflbry  explanations  on  every  important  topic*  especially, 
they  add,  in  regard  to  peace,  the  most  interesting  df  all.  Will  these 
Gentlemen,  undertake  to  define  the  nature  of  the  explanations  which  pro-^ 
duced  this  sudden  harmony  ?  Whether  the  one  had  the  condescensioh  to 
relinquish  his  sentiments  in  toioy  and  generously  adopt  those  of  his  new 
Sriend?  or  whether,  rivalling  each  other  in  courtesy,  they  met  half  way 
at  the  altar,  and  cepiented  the  heterogeneous  league  by  mutual  sacrifices.'^ 
-—Exclaiming,  perhaps,  like  two  illustrious  chara^ers  inaplay^  ^biother, 
brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong.'— **  Their  apologists^:  Omit  also  to 
notice. the  alacrity  with  which  certain  eminent  statesmen  out  of  |)lace  pre 
disposed  to  agree  in  any  plan  which  may  give  to  the  coutitiy  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  services ;  an  alacrity,  so  powerful  in  the  present  iostfadce,  as  to 
overcome  at-  once  the  deep-rooted  obje^ions  of  .ia  whole,  life  Of  variance^ 
It  is  highly  probable  that  no  explanation  whatever  fook  place  between* 
these;6minent  statesmen,  except  in  those  general  terms  in  which  tnen  will 
ft^om  differ  on  any  occasion,*  and  never  when  they  |>ursue  with  avidity 
a  mutiiai  objeft.  Hud  they  entered  into  a  strid  investigation  of  their  re. 
apedive  sentiments,  it  is  as  improbable  that  they  would  ever  have  coales^ 
oed,  as  that  they  will  continue  long  united.  Evety  thing  is  opposite; 
whether  we  consider  the  temper  of  the  men,  fheir  career  iii  Ujfe,- the  opl- 
Uxons  to  which  they  are  pledged  for  thep^st,  or  the  dis'positibn»  with  whidi 
they  will  view  the  occurrences  of  the  future.  Their  jund^ioii'' was  obvi« 
busly  necessary  in-order  to  get  into  power,  and  they  may  probably  pre- 
serve harmony, -white' they  continue  iiidispensiaUe  t0  each  other.  Biit 
icfliove  this  necessity^^and  enable  either  Mr.  Fojc  qt'  Lord  GrfcnviU^  t# 
^'  '  '  '      \'  ^uide 


gttufe  aloae.  tie  V«p^e)  of  t]u»  State^  and  »  ^lort  time  irill  6kp9e,.befiffe  0if 
l^aiul  wiil  sQiTie  (he  helm  ^d  hurl  his  brotb<(T  pii<>^  ^i^oni^  his  post. 

**  It.  u  thcjrffoie  cxtxcmely  oniikely,  even  if  Mr.  Fox  condnue  a4, 
warx^  ^».  advocate  for  pe^co  as  fornDerly,  that  he  ,wUl  procure  Losd  Gien^ 
yilie'a  aeqiuieHetkce  to  conditions  inferioF  to  those  to  which  his  Lordship 
in  1891,  although  hopc*l<$$  of  continental  ^^sistance,  maintained  tliat  we 
werceoci^^d»  .  Ciscuna«tance«  are  again  equally  favourable>  and  hisLord'i 
ihip  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  country,  to  resign,  sooner  than  sandiou  a ' 
second  treaty  of  Amiens,^' 

We.haye  tho^  given  our  author's  sentiments^  and  our  own,  as  much  at 
large  a&  oqr  limits  would  admit,  on  these  important  -^and  most  interesting 
topics  i  and  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  prove  their  fallacy  or  their  justice* 

We  have  but  one  observation  to  add  to  our  reflexions  on  the  politics  of 
the  day.  That  gallant  knight^  worthy  of  the  test  days  of  chivalry,  Sit; 
Sidney  Smith,  tbreaUred  Naples  with  dcstrudionj;  but  forbore,  froai 
motives  of  bumanitj^  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  Now,  while  w^e 
honour  the  aiotive>  we  cannoytibot  deplore  su^h  forbear^irice.  If  we  da 
not  Eght  Buonaparte'  with  his  own  weapons,  as  far  as  the  law?  of  wat 
will  authorize  ua  to  use  them,  we  shall  oppose  him  -with  such  disadvaiu 
cage,  that  w^  had  better  lay  down  our  arms.  In  our  opinion^  theiefbce^ 
we  should  harass  him  in  ^wtty  possible  way  ;  and  we  think^  Sir  Sidoe]p^ 
should  luvQ  laid  N<&plps  in  ashes,  about  the  ears  of  its  beggarly  Usurper, 
after  wariung  the  inhabitants  of  his  intention.  Indeed,  Sir  Sidney  di4 
not  know,  that  the  restitution  of  Naples  to  its  lawful  Sovereign  formed 
«a  pare  of  the  propositions  for  peace,  submitted  by  Lord  Lauderdalc^  to 
Ciuzen  Talleyrand,  and  his  honourable  mind  m^ht  very  hatorally  con** 
sidei  the  desertion  of  a  faithful .  ally,  as  an  event  not  likely  to  take 
placf.  If  the  opportunity  should  again  occur,  we  trust,  it  will  noc 
be  ^o^•  Aod  we  heartily  wish  to  see  every  tpwn,  witluuQi  the  reach 
^  9»r  caOAim,    thai  acki>owledges  the  Usurper,  desuoyed« 

The  present  Claim  tind  C^mplahtfs  rf  Amerkay  briefly  ani  faif^  cmtiJttpei* 

8vo.     Pp.  56.    Hatchard.     \^o6% 

.  WE  ^amettly  recomoaend  this  sensibly  tra^  to  the^  attentive  peiu^ 
^  the^wo  NobJemen  who  ar«  said  to  be  appointed  tp  trgaf  with,  the  A^^ 
|ican£nTo^^^r«^|$^ing  the  subjjeds  of  diiferent^e  between  the  twQcountrks^ 
Thqi^h  ii  th^y  (»e  |K>t  alre^y  convinced,  by  the  arg(tn)g;its  of  the  authai( 
of  ^'  War  is  I>isguis4(,''  and  of  the  Ao^rican  Senator  ]Sdr»  Rayod'ollphs 
|he3riW€fi4d  iKkt  be  eoiiviaced,- though  one^^ere  to  rise;  fron^  the,d^d« 
W^T^^e  allQAdy  detUvered  our  sentifilents  so  much  at  large  upoa  this,  sahr 
jfi^  that  n^  wU  cQntenl  Cfurselv^s  with  Uying  boiare  oui^  «eader4  tv^ 
OC  thre^.ei|tfa^4JCQm  the  first  part  of  the  trad  before  os^  wbf cH  oonsistji 
gf  twO'  w^U  w^fill^nl^^ters,  wiih  a.  very  sensible.introdudion  by  the  £idiw« 

>*  Thos^  Letl^i^is  have  another  disadvantage  ia  follow' log. a  johsw  editiai| 

of  lioard  ShefBeld'Sk  iPQ%t  ioiportant  STRicTvaas,,  for  w-hicb  liis  XiOjsd^iMp 

it  CAtidfd  t«  i^  thinks  of  every  British  sab>]ed  who  loves  hi^  coi^n^ 

ai4>^^  4i«^ib  m  tf^  ifter^ai ;  npi  will  he  rejed  this  «i:kcuawledgmeoi| 

h#w«v^  unii»p^taDU  ff QiB  ^  person  who  k  acquainted  with  quay  oC  tbt 

fi^s  cof^aijped  'vsk  hit  W4ahi{i'a  wod^  and  can  fbetefoce  attcac  m  aoo&t 

iac3ri»t]|whkblb|]B4i«dct«9e^^^  ^: 

tt  Tic 
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.  •*  The  B^lyje^'  h0Wtv«r>  is  so-  v^ry  importi^t,  wnd  tiese  Ijetten^tiatit 
of  it  so  coBcinely  and  per^picpo^^lyi  while  they  may  be  conudered  at 
placing  it,  in  some  mei^ur^,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  that  they  are  aent 
t^  the  press^  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  they  will  not  be  too  late  to  pro*^ 
ddce  s^me  benefit,  if  they  shcwld  only  help  to  increase  tlu^t  caution,  irUh 
V^hich  the  %f gislatdre  i&i  particularly  hound,  at  this  critical  and  erentfol 
perio^a  lo  deteroiine  qpQti  matters  ^f  the  highest  momeat  to  the  best  in* 
terestSj  and>  perhapSj  t^  the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 

<'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,    that  at   the  time  when  the  United 
StateS;  of  Annerica  are  claimiiog  a  iree  iniercoijrse  with  the  colonies  of  out  • 
fnemy,  and  a  right  to  ^apry  th^  prodiice  of  those  colonies,  by  a.  circuitous 
voyage,  to  every  nart.  of  the  world,  which  would  be  immediately  nuju^ 
ripus  to  pur  West  rhdian  islands,,  by  lessening  the  demaad  ^r  t^^i^  pi^^i ', 
dace  in  every  part  of  Europe;  an  effed  which  has  already  folio wedifrain 
the  indulgences  granted  to  neutrals,    and  from  their  abuse  of  thfoi  ^-t^*^ 
while  the  UnitAi  States,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  natibn9> 
as  it  is  proved  to  be  in  the  following  Letters,  claim  a  privilege,  vrhich  canv 
not  be  admitted,  unless  wc  abandon  our  just  and  niost  important  rigbta^ 
as  a  maritime  and  belligerent  power,  a,nd  a^e  willtng,^  by  siich  admissibti'^ 
%a  ehabl^  arv  inveteiiate  enemy  to  prott^adl  the  present  war,  w^hile  we  doJ*.  ' 
prive  Durs^lves^  of  the  .most  eSFe^ual  means  of  distressing  him  r'attiKf 
very  time,  the  West  Indiiin  planters  and  merchants  unite  their  powerful 
ihterest,  with  other  claims*  of  America,  to  procure  a  suspension  of  the  na^ii 
vigation  laws,  which  would  be  immediately  injurious  to  our  own  colonies 
in  North  America,  in  exadl  proportion  wjth  the  advantages  it  wou?  d 
confer  upon  the  United  States,  and  would  ultimately  lead  to  very  ruino^vja 
,  effeds  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  right,  set  up  by  America,  to  carry  on  the  trade  between  our 
enemies  and  their  colonicrs,.  to  whi^h  trad^  American  mer&ants.  woul  ^ 
never  have  been  admitted  by  those  enemies,  had  not  our  greiit  aayiiliau^.^. . 
xiority  entirely  destroyed  their  means  of  carrying  it  on  for  themselvofr-i 
an4  the  proposed  suspension  of  our  navigation  laws^  for  the;moie:coivv«»v  ' 
nient  supply  of  our  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  granting^  n^f^ -fe  .^ 
vpurs  and  indulgence  to  the  Americans,  may  yery  properly  be  co^sider^ttl 
together.     Both  aim  immediately  at  the  surrender  of  Our  just  and'  ya^ysA  -.., 
able  privileges;  and  both  would  tend  ultimately  to  produce^  y<i>y  fatal^l 
effc^s.     It  will  not  therefore  be  thought  impertinent,  .i£  thig,iiiti!odii6tior>t 
should  take  some  little  notice  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  whEkh,.a^dm^i 
p^t-ure  from  the  spirit  Qf  our  navigatiofi  la^vs  is^  asserted  to  be  necSsa/y .  ^ 
The  Letters  that  follow  contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Qimm.06  tkS^H . 
yriited  States/'  .  i      #j ; 

The  Editor  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  our  colonsea  in-  Nmcli: 'A(|hM4 
i^ica,  are  amply  suftcipnt  tp  supply  our  West. India  icfands , with,  tfvui^f  v 
^T>g  which  they  now  recdre  from  the  Uni^d  States,  -'.Ja^^  thftt^OO^ 
tW"g  ^"^  ^^^  impplitic  encQAragement  given  to  the  lattef,  w^lK^  ^-^i** 
i^ppears-  very  like  an  a^  of  pQlitical  suicide,  can.pr^y«q£;vtJi^  JMveaf^^. 
of  the^y  abilities  tq  f»irm»H  «uch  supply.     He  next considers^^hat would 
lie  the  con^eq^eo^  of  a  war  with  America,  shoulid.she  iy6  si^f^  mad;:;  is  *f- 
to  forcelusin^Q  a  wh,  for; the  defence  of  our.  ju»c  rights..  >h\  >  -     'i^*  - 

"  if,  however^  wiartwith  A^ooerica  shffuW  be  tlie:^alt.<i  ^i»  ad^il » 
llM»s9  tQ  <m  jtttc  riglhti ;  although  xk>  man  of  aenae  and^  fe«lii%  #o«14 
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fail  to  himtnt  the  necessity,  it  is  mafiifest  thati  while  we  shotdd  l^ 
-fecuiefrcmi^ny  mischief,  the  first  year  of  it,  without  adding  a- single  ship 
to  our  present  naval  establishment,  and  withoot  much  additional  expeiice, 
would  moree^^nally  embarrass  the  present  tyrant  of  Europe,  and  scourge 
of  the  world,  than  five  years  of  warfare  with  him,  lyhilehe  is  allowed  - 
to  keep  up  his  connexion  with  his  Col6nies,  through  the  Americans.  The 
'khips  of  Ainerica  would  be  sWept  from  the  ocean,  as  those  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  HQlland,  have  already  been,  and  those  of  Prussia  soon  will 
be«  •  The  trade  between  our  enemies  and  their  Colonies  would  then  be 
completely  destroyed,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  eflPedl,  while  we 
have  treated  the  Americans  as  friends.  '  The  emigrations  to  the  Lfsited 
States,  from  the  heart  of  our  country,  which  have  been  s6  injurious  to 
cur  strength,  would  be  at  an  end.  Thousands  of  our  seamen  (who  are 
Aow  in  American  ships,  and  must  not  be  taken  out  >by  our  cruizers,  with- 
out  threats  of  vengeance,  accompanied  by  offers  of  tefwa^d  for  murder )y 
^ould  relinquish  th^  honours  of  their  citizenshif^  ancT  give  back  their 
iMffralization,  when  they  could  no  longer  obtain  prote^ion  or  employ. 
(Blent  ^  they  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  re..enter  our  Navy.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  waf  with  the 
^  tUni ted  States  would  greatly  contribute  to  increase  the  population,  and 
^fOBiote  the  improvement  of  our  Colonies,  which  border  on  them." 
'  So  .much  for  that  dread  of  a  war  with  America,  the  bad  consequences 
of  which  have  been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  good  e&^s  of  which 
tiave  been  totally  overlooked. 

A  Pkikgue  h^ttueen  Buonaparte  and  TitUey  rand,  on  the  SuhjeS  of  Peace  wifi 
.  Engjknd^     i8mo.     Pp.  24.     6d.     Hatchard.   "i8o6* 

•  THIS  dialogue  is  written  with  a  periFeA  knowledge  of  the  charaflers 
amid  dispositions  of  the  two  revolutionary  worthies  by  whom  it  is  sup. 

-  ported.  The  J>f/»/f/^r  labours  to  dieck'the  violence  of  the  Despot,  by" 
l^roving  to  him  that  Feace  will  much  sooner,  and  with  much  greater  cer- 
JlaintjCy  secure  the  ruin  of  England,  than  war  and  invasion.  He  trac^, 
*fiHxh  a  masterly  hand,  the  advantages  of  peace,  in  the  opportunity  which 
it  Vill  afford  for  corrupting  the  morals,  and  destroying  the  spirit  of  the 
jj^glish  ;  while  it  will  enable  France  to  restore  her  navy,  to  recover  her 
frade,  and  to  copiplete  the  subjugation  of  the  Continent.  As  to  the 
.terms,  the  limping  fiend  shall  speak  for  himself.        -     • -^ 

**•  TtfA«— Such  is,  -I  believe,  the  eagerness  of  the  prevailing  party  ito 
the  British  Cabinet  to  negotiate,  that  peace,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  pro^ 

*  «^iired  on  terms  which  your  Majesty  would  not  disapprove ;  especially  if 

.)£nghuid  can'^ be  separated  from  Russia  in  the  negotiation^  which  is  not 

iniprpbable,    «;  the   nrw  British  Cabinet  are  knonvn   ta  have  disgmted  tht 

i^mfinr  Alexander,    and  t^  hai>e  slighted  the  Russian  alliance.       Mr.   Fox 

it^  pledged  his  Sovereign  not  to  give  up  Hanover  ;-the  stress  which  he 

SI  laid  Qpon  this  point  will  a^Pbrd  France  great  advantages  in  the  Tit^'^ 
tioa.     But  immediately^upon  a  rupture  Hanover  ihay  be  re-o£eupied» 
^  Vour  Majesty   will   regain   the  French  Colonies,  which  it  is   ]nB}X)5si* 
Ibie  to  retii)ce  ;  and,  should  England  insist  <  upon  Malta  and  the  Cape/  it' 

aou)d  bt  remembered  that  these  settlements  cannot  be  wrested  frota  her. , 
[altty  toOj  is  much  dixxuoisi^ed  in  importance,  (foi:  reasons  wliidi  I  need- 
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not  state)  by  the  possession  of  Dalniatia.  For  Sicily  I  should  advise 
your  Majesty  most  strequoasly  to  contend ;  >but  rather  than  lose  the  op. 
^ttunity  of  concluding  a  treaty,  while  the  present  Ministry  are  in  power,  . 
I  think  even  Sicily  should  be  given  \x^-^fir  the  present.  But  all  these 
considerations^re  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  great  objeft  of 
a  peace — ^the  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe.  By  recogi)i«ing  these  changes  England;  will,  in  effedly 
abandon  the  Continent  to  its  fete,  and  your  Majesty  may  then  proceed^ 
without  fear  of  interhiptioh,  to  complete  its  organization — cetera  desuntJ\ 
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DIVINITY. 


The  CbriUian  Offiar*s  complett  Armour :  containing  E'vidences  in  fcnxmr  of  a 
Div.int  Ret/elation.  By  Colonel  Burr,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  2d 
Edition.     4s.     Matthews  and  Leigh. 

IT  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion^ 
to  behold  a  champion  in  the  service  of  an  earthly  warfare,- equally  con^ 
cerned  to  establish  that  important  foundation  on  which  all  religion  rests, 
and  from  which  we  ate  to  receive  comfort  in  this  world,  and  perfei^  bliss 
in  futurity.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  appears  perfedly  master 
of  the  important  subje^  which  he  has  defended;  and  has,  in  several  in-, 
stances,  sele^ed  from  the  writings  of  others  the  grand  fundamental  argu. 
ments  in  fevbur  of  divine  revelation,  which  infidelity  itself  cannot  over, 
turn* 

We  do  not  recoiled  to  hzxt  seen  any  work  of  this  size,  on  this  sub. 
je6l,  more  comprehensive;  infa^,  it  is  an  analysis  tf  the  most  valuable 
produdions  of  the  age  ;  and  nuiy, safely  be  classed  With  Clarke,  Grotius, 
Jenyns,  Doddridge,  &c.  &c.  Young  people  in  particular  will  derive  in* 
finite  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Major  and  a 
Captain,  which  gives  peculiar  efie^  to  the  argu9ient$  which  they  advance; 
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TJfe  Poetical  WorH  of  Wm.  ynlius  Mickie;  including  several  Original  PieceSf^ 
nvtthmne^  LificftheAxihor.  By  the  Relr.  John  Sim,  A^  B.  late  of. St. 
Alb^'sHall,  Cncford.     i8mo.     Pr.  i9o«'    5s.    Symonds.     i8c6* 

A&li  readers  of  taste  afld  discernment,  who  have  pertfsed  the  works^ 
of  Mickie^  must  acknowledge  that  he  holds  a  distinguished  place  amot^ 
the  best  poets  of  his  day  ;  aiid  it  is  in^possible  to  read  his  life  Without 
^miritig  him  ^9  a  oian  and  a  Christian,  whb^  under  the  severest  pressures, 
derived  consolation  from  religion,  and  who  devoted  bis  time  and  his  ta^ 
'  ^o.  i^ciFUi,  Tol,*  XXIV,'  yf  i^ntr 
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leats  to'ib  siip^rt^  -Tn  tKe  biographical  »kiett}i:pra^x<4  t^ttre4Jtim 
of  fais  works^  tke  bal:kl^is  traced,  .with  a  fair,  thQD^:afr'i9Bdly,,{MS)9(r<Kil 
Iris  Hrth  to  hts^cieath  ;  and  -we  know  not  which  is  noose  entitled  to  Ofu; 
esteem,  his  struggles  in  adVecsi^y;,  or  bis  uprightaess'in  pff08peniy.<^ 
liis  Ekrgy  on  the  Death  of  the  unfortunate^  and  perseoutc^Maty^QBeen 
•f  Scots,  was  sdlMnitted,  in  manqscript,  to  Lojrd  t^ytt^^ton*  Wkaliad  ea- 
c6ura|;ed  the  young  bard  to  ask  his  advice^  and  to  hope  4(^t  htsprot^:- 
tiony'bQt  who  \behaved  to  him  in  a  maoaer  very  inconsistent  with' tia 
tisual^nerosity.  On  this -poem  we  are,  surprized  to.&nd  sot  ifitcUigenI 
a  man  as  his  Lordship  deliver  the  following  opinion. 

'*  As  to  the  poetp  iH\  the  D^th  of  IVlary,.  Queen  of  Scott,  I  will  oot  cri- 
ticise any  part  of  it,  because  1  wholly  diiappro-ve  the  subjeA.    Poetry 
should  not  conseprate  what  history  must  condemn."     In  this  abstrad  po- 
sition we  fully  agree  with  the  noble  critic,  but.  we  differ  from  him,  rtW 
caloy  in  his  application  of  it ; — "  and  it  is  as  certain  as  hfstory  can  ren- 
der any  faft,.  that  (besides   her  criminal'  amours  with  David  Rizzioaid 
-Botkwell),  she  was  an  accomplice  •  in  the  ^urderof^^'King,  henha^ 
band.    Read  Thuaous,,tir  .Hume.(wl?o  have  Written  her  history  tioie 
truly  than  Robertson),  and  you  wili  be  »ncUi^ed'tt>|)ity>-hut  notto^ptaisc 
her.;  .nor  wijl  Robertson  himself,  though  he  shades. her  cripiesas  much  a 
possible,  give  you  such  an  idea  of  her  as  to  make  you  think  her  a  proper 
saKjed  for  rthe  encomiums  of  a  writer,  who  means  to  serve  the  cause  rf 
Tirtue,jmdtior  of 'party.*'  * 

'It  is^^precisely  the  reproach  whieh  we  hAve  to.prefer  against  thehisto. 
iiansf'tncntioned  by  his  Lordship,  that  they  wrote,  in  the  instance  ailrtdd 
to,  to  serve  thc-cffuse  '6f«  party,  and  not  that  of  rirtue  ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, they  did  not  chuse  to  siibmir  to  the  labour- which  wis  necessary 'for 
the  estaWishntent  of'  innocence,  overwhelm^  with  calumny,  for  V^o  ccn- 
turies^  That  glory  was  reserved  for  a  Goodall,  a  Tytler,  a  Stuart,*  atld 
a  'Whitaker  ;  who  have,  "by  the  -most  laborious  researches,'  and  the 
inost  iridefatigable  application,  "  rer.dered  it  as  certain^  as  history  can 
render  any  faft,"  th«it  her  ctfminal  amours -^xW^'Knahcs  zvA  BotKwdl  were 
the  fitbridtitions  of  riitertsted'malevoleiYce,  and  that  ^he  had  nothing  totio 
with  the  murder  of  her  husband.  •She'wks,  therfeforef  a- vbry  proper  sob- 
Jedl  for  the  encomiums  of  such  a  writer  as  Mibkle. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Christian 'resignation*  of  the -bard  to  -the'wffl 
of  Providence,  under  the  most  afflifting  circumstances,  Mr.;.  Sim  very 
appositely  ^beefves  ^ — **.How  ^i^erc^jt  is-rfne  iiftlia  €dfl»pfi«M(p.  wJ9^^ the 
Christian  enjoys,  when  compared  with  the  doubts  and  anxieties  oiatKaunt 
the  breast  of  the  Sceptic  and  upbeliever.  -One  of  the  most  benevolent 
charaAers  of  the  last  century,*  whose  mind  had  been  early  poisoned  by 
the  delusive  effusions  of  the  irapostorRojusseao,  lamented  to  the  compiler 
of  this  memoir,  that  though  his  wholejife  had  been  devoted  tp  the  puhUc. 
good,  and  particulafly  to  the  iniprovement  of  the  rising 'generation ;  and, 
'  though  he  had*  defended  the  cause  bP  revekrtioTriri  his  general  fcbiWerSitioa 
and'writings,'^nd.endeavo«tyd* to- Conform  'his^ftfe  -to' the  mojra!- precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  yet  frojati  that  unsettled '«ta.ip  of  min^j  which  yrpyentci 
him  from  embracing  its  truths,  aad  having  no  s;jre  basis  j^jbn  wjbieh  -CJ 
jflace  his  hopes  oTpresebt  comfort,  or  Tuturd-happi^css)'  he  could  not  hdp 
envying  the  placid  satis&^Ion  of  the  humble  rCbrisuaOi  aod  coufessifg 
|hat  hewasUr>  very  Car,' fiojoDLbeipghagpjr.^* 


^ 


,    Strafige)  tKat  wtien  ^  m^^n  has  sense  enough  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of 
his  unhappincss,  "he  should  not  have  ifesolctiofi  ^nbugh  to  remoi^e  it  f    An 
observation  of  Dr.  Hartley's,  introduced  in  a  note^  we  shall 'transcribe, 
Bs  the  advice  which  it  includes  wm  nevrr  -more  necessary  than  it  is  at 
present.  . 

*'  If  the  infatuation  6f  Prhices  were  not  of  the  deepest  kind,  they" 
could  not  but  see  that  they  hold  their  dominions  entirely  by  the  real 
Cbristi{iniiy  .t\t;xi  is  left  adongst  us  «  and  that  if  they  succeed  in  taking 
away  this  foundation,  or  weakening  it  much  farther,  their  Govel'nttients 
must  fall  like  houses  built  upon  sand." — So  i^u;  fallen  the 4nciertt  Govern- 
ment of  France !— ^^  Resides  the  great  influence  which  Christianity  has  to 
make  men  hun^ble  and  obedient,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  par  ancestors 
have  so  interwoven  it  with  the  Constitutions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
that  they  must  iland  or  fall  iogeiktr.  Christianity  is  the  cement  of  the 
buildings." 

Now,  it  is  clear^  that  an  habitual  violation  of  any  one  of  the  cfom- 
mandments  of  God  is  utterly  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the  do^rine, 
as  it  is  with  the  pra<^lice  of  the  duties,  of  t^al.  Christianity  ;  and  if  Prisices 
who,  if  they  read  the  Scriptures  at  all,  mu^t  know^  that  '*  whore, 
mongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge,"  live  in  the  constant  commls. 
kion  of  those  sins,  on  which  divine  authority  has  so  denounced  the  judg.' 
iment  of  the  Almighty^  they  m^t  be  strangers  to  real  Ctyristiauityy  -  and 
consequently  must  exped  to  see  their  kingdoms  fall  in  this  world;  and' in 
the  next  to, experience  the  threatened  punishment. 

Mr.  Sim  has  exectited  his  task  ably  and  faithfully ;  and  the  little  vo  ' 
lume  which  he  has  supplied,  will  be  graiiefully  received  by  all  lovets  ci 
po2tical  geaius,  subjected  to  the  controul  of  a  Christian  spirit* 

A  Wurd  or  7w? : . or,  Archite Sural  Hinti  ;  in  Lines,  in  Tijuo  Parts  ;  adite^std 
to  those  Royal  A:ademi€ians  ivho  are  Painters ;  'Written  prior,  as  nuellat 
subsequent  to  the  Day  of  Annual  EL  St  ion  for  theif  President ,  J  6th  Det^ 
1805.  Tonjuhich  a  fenjo  Notes  are  added:  a  DediCathn,  a  Preface^  akd 
.  Postscript  to  Revie^jt}<trs,  By  Fabricia  Nunnez,  Spinster.  4to.  Pf»> 
50;     Stockdale.     1806. 

FABRICIA  NUNNEZ,  Spinster,  with  great  good  huxno*,  and 
not  a  little  good  sense,  remonstrates  with  Messieurs  of  the  Roj^al  Acs*, 
demjr,  first  on  -the  proje^d  change  of  their  President ;  and  «fterwaxd% 
upon  their  eledlion  of  one  whoot  she  seems  to  consider  as  an  alien.  To 
say  the  trtitb,  it  apTpeared  to  others  than  artists,  an  odd  thing,  tos^t  an 
arehi^Q  to  preside  over  painters.  Besides,  as  she  truly  observes,  the  vcf  jr 
exfeosive  bosiness  of  the  gentlemaiion  whom  the  election  fdl,  rendered  ie 
iiapta^abk  for  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  Indeo4> 
we  ait  assured,  that  he  was  himself  so  sensible  of  this^  that  one  of  kit 
first  iste^  was  to  request  permission  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  •  Peer, 
and  to  ait  and  speak  by  ft^ocy.  The  Lims  of  Fabricia  avt  HtMyaHic ;  lAA 
her  notes,  wbi^  aiennraarousy  are  explanatory,  ^n  gi^os  wmt  wh^« 
soae  advice,  but  says  nothing  which  ooght  to. give  oCeaoe* 
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An  Mmomtwy  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  WaUsy  on  the  SuhjeS 
nf  the  late  Delicate  Inquiry  ;  containing  Anecdotes  never  before  published^ 
fwhi.b  may  probably  lead  to  the  Detection  of  the  real  Authors  of  the  hat 
icandalous  Attempt  to  sully  the  Purity  of  an  lUustrious  Personage.  8vo, 
Pp.  28.     2s,     Tipper  and  Richards.     1806. 

WE  have  hitherto  observed  a  profound  silence  respeAing  an  event 
^hich  has  been  more  the  subjed  of  general  conversatien,  and  the  obje^ 
of  general  censure,  than  any  domestic  event  which  has  occurred  for  half  a 
century.  We  have  been  silent,  from  the  persuasion  that  a  true  account 
of  the  whole  mysterious  transadion  would  be  published  by  authority — ^ 
persuasion,  founded  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  case,  not  merely  to 
the  individuals  more  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  nation  at  large; 
and  our  astonishment  has  befen  not  .less  than  our  concern,  at  witnessingthe 
determination  to  withhold  from  the  public  what,  on  every  account^  the 
public  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with.  Justice  to  the  persecuted  Frin. 
cess,  regard  for  the  charade r  of  her  illustrious  consort ;  the  public  feel- 
ing, the  public  interest,'  present  circumstances,  and  future  consequences, 
all  form  such  a  combination ^of  imperapve  motives  for  the  publication  of 
this  most  extraordinary  process,  as  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  resist.— 
The  public  voice  has  assigned  but  one  cause  for  withholding  the  i&^  of 
the  c?se  from  the  country  ;  and  that  is  a  cause  which,  for  worlds !  we 
would  not  wish  to  believe  the  true  cause.  But  'tis  vaiu  to  dissemble ;  un* 
less  the  fads  are  published,  that  cause  will  be  universally  adopted  as  the 
tnte  cause  I 

The  author  of  this  Letter  calls  himself  **  A  Friend  who  is  no  Para- 
site," and  every  friend  to  his  country,  and  to  the  Prince,  must  devoutly 
wish  that  his»  Royal  Highness  had  many  such  friends ;  for  a  Prince,  who 
listens  to  the  tongue  of  flattery,  and  hears  not  the  voice  of  truth,  at  the 
^present  awful  crisis  of  Monarchs  and  of  States,  when  ancient  institutions 
are  almost  daily  crumbling  into  dust,  stands  upon  the  brink  of  ^  precipice 
pre{^red  to  leceive  him  ;  one  step  in  advance,  his  fall  will  be  certain — 
his  recovery  impossible*  After  the  dreadful  example  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  exhibited  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Eui'ope,  it  behoves  them  to 
be  most  circumsped  in  their  condud,  to  afford  not  the  shadow  of  pretext 
to  calumny,  to  blacken  their  charaders,  but  to  fortify  themselves  with  the 
mens  ctmscia  re^i;  and,  thus  labouring  to  deserve  the  protedion  of  a  kind 
Providence,'  to  place  a  firps  reliance  on  it  in  the  ho/ir  of  danger.  This 
state  of  mind,  however,  is  not  to  be  acquited  without  the  stridest  ob- 
servance of  God's  precepts;  The  parasite  may  seek  to  silence  the  voice 
of  conscience  by '  the  syren  note>  of  pleasure;  he  may  whisper,  that 
Princes. are  made  for  enjoyment,  and  not  for  sacrifices;  that  they  are. 
placed  above  those  vulgar  rules,  which  the  common  herd  of  mankind  are 
bound  to  observe  ;  and  that  their  hours  should  glide  smoothly  on,  undxs* 
turbed  by  refledion,  unruffled  by  remorse.  But  'tis  not  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  a  court—'tis  not  Ae  oily  tongue  of  adulation— 'tis  not  the 

d^usive  argument  of  the  sophist— 'tis  not  the  ptofiigate  deceptioo  of  th^ 

parasite, 
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jparaiite,  tbat  can  alter  the  nature  of  things ;  give  a  partial  operation  to 
a  ^(f««vr/ law, .  or  exempt  a  Prince  from  the  duties  oi ^  Christian,     The 
commands  of  God  are  no  less  universal  in  their  application,  ^than  impera. 
tive  in  their  nature ;  they  bind  the  Prince  as  strongly  as  the  peasant ;  nay, 
ih^Y  exaft  more  from  those  to  whom  more  is  given  ;  and  the  greater  advan- 
tages which  a  man  enjoys  upon  earth,  whether  of  rank,  of  consequence, 
of  wealth,  or  of  talents,  the  greater  his  responsibility,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  account  which  he  must  render  to  his  God.     The  friend^  then, 
who  seeks  to  call  the  attention  of  a  Prince  to  subjed^s  which  affedt  hin;  so 
nearly,  as  his  present  welfare  and  his  future  happiness  ;  who  endeavours 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  opinion,  whether  false  or  true,  which  the 
world  entertains  of  him  ;  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  consequent  danger 
which  he  runs,  either  from  niiscondud  on  his  part,  or  from  m^isapprehen. 
sion  in  others,  must,  by  every  sober,  rational,  refici^ihg  being,  be  consi. 
dered  as  the  best  of  friends.     Truly,  then,  does  the  writer  ot  this  Letter 
observe,  on  the  fame  of  Princes,  that  **  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
they,  in  faft,  be  blameless,  but  that  their  conduft  be  such  as  to  prevent 
tvtn  the  suspicion  of  crime."     They  ishould,  indeed,  be  like  Cassar's 
wife,  not  only  guiltless,  but  unsuspedted.     If  it  be  true,  as  here  asserted, 
that  '*  Mrs.  F — tz — t  (who  is  tolerably  nvell  acquainted  with  his  disposi- 
tion) has  declared  that  nothing  can  induce  his  Royal  Highness  to  think 
himself  unpopular  ;"  they  who  have  cherished  this  incredulity^  who  have 
been  the  instruments  of  such  gross 'deception,  deserve  the  curses  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  his  Royal  Highness'  should  be  undeceived. 
We,  who  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  and  spend  our  last  penny, 
in  defence  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar,  and  who  would  shew  passive ohe^ 
dience  to  his  Royal  Highness,,  were  he  placed  by  Providence  on  the  throne, 
most  seriously  assure  him,  that,  to  judge  from  the  unanimous  declarations 
of  every  company  into  which  we  enter,  and  from  the  sentiments  of  every 
class  of  people  which  we  have  heard  upon  the  subjedl,  there  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  so  unpopular  a  charaAer  in  hie  Majesty's  dominions,  as  the  illus. 
trious  Personage  in  question.     They  who  surround  him,  will,  we  know, 
tell  him  another  tale  ;  but  we  tell  him,  \yhat,  alas  I  he  is  very  little  aoeus- 
torned  to  hear,  and,  we  fear,  still  less  accustomed  to  brook — the  TRyxH, 
The  justice  of  the  following  ainnonitory  remarks  who  will  dare  to  deny  ? 

*V  Your  follies  might  once  be  considered   the  follies  of  youth,  your 
errors,  the^  errors  of  inexperience  ;    but   those  times  are  past,    and  your 
sportive  bark  is  no  longer  hurried  along  the  stream  of  dissipation,  with-^' 
**  *  Youth  at  the  helm,  and  pleasure  at  the  tprow,* 
*'  You  arc  arrived  at  an  age  when  refle(flion  should  precede  decision  ; 
and  by  your  anions  will  now  be  scanned  the  merits  of  your  head  and  heart. 
Suffer  not^  then,  your  condudl  to  be  influenced  by  the  arts  oi  needy  de- 
pendants, and  interested  parasites  :  tear  from  your  eyes  the  bandage  of 
flattery  ;  behold,  in  its  true  light,  your  present  perilous  situation,,  and  by 
your  future  condud  endeavour  to  obtain  that  popularity  which  is  indis-  . 
pcnsable  to  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  British  Empire." 
^     He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  late  extraordinary  transadlion  which  has 
excited  so  much  public  interest :  and,  as  he  says,  so  much'public  indig. 
nation;  and  some  circumstances,  relating  to  its  origin  and  its  progress, 
^re. detailed,  of  a  nature  too  curious  to  be  omitted  here. 

'*  The  origin  oi  the  .odious  insinuations  that  gave  -rise  to  the  late  de- 
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LiCAXJP  Inquiry  (as  it  has  b^n  bost  juraptly  denoiQUiated)i  U)epartcdts| 
llave  been  a  letter,  signed  by  a.  gallant  Baronet  and  his  Lady^  m  whicll 
the  virtue  of  your  august  wife  was  opiost  3candalpu»ly  traduced.  Thai 
such  a  letter. was  written,  no  one  has  veniured  to  deny  ;  but  that  any  peXf 
sons  should  have  had  the  effrontery  to-  place  theu  signatures  thereto,  al» 
most  startles  credulity  ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  incredibk,  that  the  peace  «f 
ian  irreproachable  Princess  should  be  doomed  to  experience  an  additional 
pang,  ;aiid  the  purity  of  the  regal  succession  called  in  question,  upon  no 
'other  foundation  than  a  vile  anonymous  libel. 

€t  yjje  public  papers  have  frequently  stated,  they  were  authorized  to 

^ContradiA  the  report  of  Sir ,  and  Lady ,  being  naore  ifitimirfely 

concerned  "than  any  other  persons  who  had  been  compeHed  to,  give  evidence 
before  the  ^Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  nxatter..  Froai 
whom  did  they  receive  such  authority  ?     From  your  Royal  Highnesf  ?  1 

sincerely  hope  and  believe  the  contrary.     From  Sir ,  or  ms  immedi* 

ate  connexions  ? — very  probably  it  was :  but  if  1  had  heard  any  book  uni*. 
Tersally  condemned  for  its  stupidity,  should  I  believe  the  assertions  of  the 
Author  or  hi^  friends,  that  the  language  was  good,  the  wit  abundant,  and 
the  tbui  ensemble  excellent  ?  Unquestionably  not ;  neither  will  \  belieyci 
^sessed  as  1  am  of  particular  fadsj  that  Sit  and  his  Lady  a'req«iti 

80  immaculate  with  respedl  to  this  affair,  as  they  wish  to  appear.. 

**  It  is  very  true,  that  Lady  — — ,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Lady. 
F»  1,  strenuously  ^maintains  their  innocence;  but  it  is  also  very  true 
that  her  Ladyship  and  her  husband  have,  in  their  unguarded  moments,  in- 
dulged their  natural  propensity  to  relate  tales  of  wonder  (scarcely  l^ss  irn* 
probable  than  Mr.  M.  Lewis 'b)  in  a  manner  which  strongly  militates  J^gfUflst 
ttis  ebistolary  defence. 

'  **  Will  she  deny  having  in  tie  presence  of  many  persons,  most  signify 
eaniiy  exclafmed,  *  If  the  foolish  woman  (meaning  your  Royal  HigH* 
)ness's  w — fe)  had  retired  to^ Germany  two  or  three  years  back,  when  die 
•was  fwished  to  do  so,  all  this  affair  would  have  been  hushed  for  ever  I* 

*'  Has  she  not,  to  all  her  acquaintance,  uniformly  declared  her  unnattt- 
tal  opinion,  that  the  hateful  charges  in  question  ?nust  be  substantiated  ,>— 

And  does  Sir forget  the  conversation  he  had  with  Majoj?  T — p — a 

dt  Mr.  W — h  P — rt — r's  table  ?  Whether  he  door  not,  little  signifies; 
.     but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  (hat* your  koyaj  Highness,  and  tlic 
ivorld  in  general,  be  apprized  of  its  substance,  that  you  may  appreciate, 
^s  it  deserves,  his  veracity  on  other  occasions. 

''He  declared,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  dining  some  time  ago 
in  company  with  ^n  augus,t  personage  (whom  he  has  nvos't  impodewly 
tiamed)  she  arose  frOm  her  chair  the  instant  the  cloth  was  removed^  and 

tapping  Captain  M y  on  the  shoulder,   retired  with  bim  into  tk 

jjarden.  This  circumstance  exciting  his  suspicions,  this  gallant  warriofk 
who  undaunted  braved  the]  fearful  odds  of  Buonapiirte's  legionsi,  aasunvi 
(as  himself  affirmed)  the  degrading  ofEcc  of  ^  dpmestic  spy  :,  wA  having 
followed  them  to  a  summer-house,  applied  his  eye  to  the  key-bole  of  the 

door,   and  thereby  discovered what  1  skali  not  insult  ywr 

Royal  Highness  by  repeating.     A  man  who  could  speak  this  plpable^ 
this  diabolical  falsehood,  must  either  be  devoid  of  reason^  oi*  destitute  ol 
,  common  honesty.     Charity  inducesus  to  uaagine  the  former  was  the  case; 
iodeedi  an  hereiditar;;  infirmity^  atiengtheos  the  soppoiitifXit' 
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f  Birft  if  Sir be  always  either  mad,  or  what  i»  ni»rly  the  samf 

thing,  insanely  dlrimk,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  either^ of  these  disorder^ 
^fti^ls  hfcr  Ladyship  ;  why  then  did  she  thus  ardently  "anticipate  the  dfc- 
stra^on  of  a  Princess,  with  whose  friendship  she 'wa$^  cmce  particulariyr 
honoured,  whose  moral  excellence  she  once  enthusiastically  praised^? 

"  Somesttribute  this  revolution  of  sentimeat,  or  what  may  be- more  proper^  • 
ly  8t3Fled,  this  annihilation  of  virtuous  impohe,  to  pique,  arising,  frbma  dis*.  • 
continuance  of  those  marked  attentions  she  once-  enjoyed ;  whilst*  bthers. 
boldly  assert,  that  a  ^roffc  red  hrihf,  from  a  Lady,  with  whom  youj  Sir,, 
are  too  intimately  conne(i;ted,  was  the  irresistible  temptation*  Aniioitie&^ 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  it  has  been  8aid>  we*e  to  re  ward « Sir— -^-  arndt 
Lady  — '^ — y_  provided  they  substanti-ated  their  abominable  chargesr.  ^ 

*^  If  the  Lady  alluded  to  did  tamper  with  the  parties,  m.  this,  or  any 
other  manner,  with  a  view  df  ruining  the  amiable  Persflfxiage,  whom.  r> 
know  she  still  regards  ^«ithje^jbosy,  how  depraved  most  be  her  heart!! 
how  execrable  her  disposition!  But,  when  I  contemplate  the  whole  ofhoa 
preceding  behavibur,  even  the  idea  6f  this  a-trociotfs.  comki^  can  scarcely 
lender  he^more  despicable  in  my  eyes  than  she  was  befoii^..  She  has  artu . 
fully  robbed  her- once  successful  rival  of  all  domestic  joys,  andendeavaoreA 
to  s^uce  your  Royal  Highness  from  the  most  sacred  duties  :  nor^  c^  shs 
^ead  the  alLconquering  power  o^  Cupid  in-  extenuation  of^hes  critnes  ; 
for — 

**  *  At  her  age  the  hey-day  of  the  blood  is  tame/* 
Inordinate  ambition  is  all  she  seeks  to  gratify  :  what  |t  may  prompt  belt 
16  attempt  heaven  only  knows  I  ,     - 

'^  It  is  a  notorious  fa^,  that  Mrs.  F— -ta — ^t  does- not,  and  never  d^^ 
ftseF  the  slighest  prediledHon  for  your  person^  Interest,  ^nd  intc^^^t  alone, 
attaches  her  frigid  heart ;  and  yet,  for  such  a  woman,  yQu  have  forsaken 
an  amiable  wife,  who  possesses  every  charm  of  personal  and  mental  beautyv'* 

Nothing  betrays  more  strongly  the  wretched  depravity  of  the  tiniee> 
and  the  profligate  servility  of  the  great,  than  the  countenance  given  to 
this  miserable  woman.  For  her,  the  barriers'  that  separate  virioe  and 
vice  are  to  be  broken  down  ;  for  her,  all  pridt  of  chara^er,  all  njanly 
sentiment  in  the  one  sex,  and  all  honourable  principle  in  the  other,  are 
1H>  be  sacrificed.  And  who,  and  ivhat  is  she  ?  In  what  capacity  does  she 
stftod?  In  what  chara&er  is  she  courted  ?  At  ^buse  expence  is- she  main* 
tained  ?  For  ijohat  services  does  she  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  fou^ 
thousand  pounds  from  the  public  purse  ?  On  what  plea  of  repentance,  on 
what  promise  of  reform>  does  she  obtain  absolution  from  her  ghostly  con» 
Ibwor  \  If  the  press  of  this  country  were  not  as  servile  and'  as  venal,  ia 
some  respedis,'  as  that  of  France  is""in  all,  this  graceless  minion  of  fortuna 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  shame^  what  she  re- 
ftwes  to  decency  ;  and  to  have  retired  to  that  privacy,  whence  she,  sfaouhi 
never  hiave  emerged,  there  to  pass  the  scanty  remnant  of  her  days  in  peni« 
tence  and-  prayer,  ■«  We  call  upon  that  popular  preacher  <tf  the  Romish 
Churchy  who  is  entrusted  with,  the  care  of  thia^Lady's  conscience,  to 
deny,  if  he  dare,  that  the  advioe  which  we  gtAre  her  is  stridly  confonp. 
i|ble  with  the  religion  which  he  professes,  and  the  do^riise  which  h«. 
preadies  \  We  will  thus  pubHcly  ask  him  also, .  whether  it  i^  compatible 
#tt]r^'jr  consttttdion  of  the  decalogue^  to  liaut  the  application  of  tb« 
irointh  GMAmandQiefiib  ^  '^ftrsoiis^of  io^ctegsee^fv    WlMtfacTj  totjhry  ^ 
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in  the  courtly  catalogoe  of  Rome,  on  the  article  of  prostitution,  thi  de- 
gree of  guilt  is  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  who  occabions 
it  P—Good  heavens  I  is  it  in  England  that  these  things  take  place  ;*— that 
women  of  the  highest  rank ^  aiid  some  of  charader  too,  degrade  them« 
selvejs,  and  risque  the  ruin  of  their  daughters,  frona^the  con tagioas/ influ- 
ence of  example,  by  courting  that  vice  which  every  religious  and  moral 
duty  teaches  them  to  abhor  4nd  to  shun  P-^Is  it  in  this  country,  which 
iias  hitherto  maintained  its  proudest  preeminence,  in  th^  purity  of  her 
womeoy  and  the  integrity  of  her  men,,  that  we  are  doo^ned  to  witness'a 
monstrous  intercourse  between  chastity  and  adultery,  virtue  and  pollution  P 
If  we  persist  in  adopting  the  vices  of  France,  the  destiny  of  France  will 
assuredly  be  our  lot.— We  now  return  to  our  author. 

•  **  But  to  recall  your  Royal  Highness's  attention  to  the  subjeft  of  this 
/rrpv^'n-«^'report,\let  me  inquire  :  As  your  name  has  been  generally,  cou- 
pled with  Mrs.  F — it — t's  on  other  occasions^  can  you  imagine  it  has 
not  been  so  on  the  present  ?       ' 

•  *'  Of  the  same  nature  as  the  last  mentioned  is  the  story,  universally 

circulated,  respefting  Captain  M y,  whais  stated  to  have  received  a 

letter,  oiff'^nng  twenty  thousand  pounds,  upon  similar  conditions ;  which, 
auspefting  to  be  what  is  fashionably  termed  a  g"'**  ^^  ^^f^  '"  pieces ;  on 
jefiedion,  however,  he  collected  the  fragments,  and  was  at  length  con. 
Tinced  the  faft  was  otherwise.  A  second  letter,  it  is  added,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  gentleman,  repeating  the  offer,  and  rebuking  him  for 
his  inattention  to  the  contents  of  the  former. 

'^  It  is  shrewdly  observed,  by  those  malevolent  spirits  who  wish  to 
implicate  your  JRoyal  Highness  in  these  tfansadions,  thaf  it  is  very -ex- 
traordinary your  immediate  dependants  have  constantly  expressed  the  most 
wmdi^ij<ve  hopes  that  the  late  Inquiry  would  end  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  accused,  and  declared  their  convidlion  that  the  accusations  were  well 
founded.  Let  me  seriously  advise  your  Royal  Highness  to  corre^  this 
licentious  language  of  your  servants,  otherwise,  may  not  your  enemies 
maliciously  quote  the  following  verse  of  the  Mantuafi  poet :  ^ 

**  '  Quid  facient  domini  audent  cum  talia  fures  ?'  " 

*'  From  many  anecdotes  of  a  similar  tendency  1  shall  seleft  this  one  :— 

Mi;,s.  M' >  who  possesses  all  that  epthysiastic  admiration  of  your  Royal 

Highiicss,  which  distinguijihes.  the  little  C— I,  has  of  course  been  fre- 
quently interrogated  on  the  subj^e^  of  the  late  DelUaU  inquiry.  On  one 
occasion  a  lady  observed  that  she  thought  the  situation  of. the  Princess  of 
Wales'excited  the. commiseration  of  every  fcpling  heart. 
..  **  f  Surely,'  exclaimed  Mrs,  M~^ — ,  '  you  cannot  mean  to  defend  he£ 
cause  ?' 

'^  *  All  I  have  to  say  on  the,subjed,'  replied  the  lady,  '  is  that,  de- 
serted ^s  she  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  ))ereft  of  every  doriiestic  bliss, 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  her  misfortunes  without  emotions  of  pity.' 

*'  *  Pray,  vsiy  dear  Madam,'/ rejoined  Mrs.  M — - — ,  *  does  the  deser- 
tion, of  a  wife  justify  hw  becoming  a  libertine  V 
.    **  *  By  no  mciios :  but  can  you  believe  the  lady  in  question  to  be  guiU 

ty  ?*'  answered  Mrs. . 

'    "  ^'  Believe  it !'  vociferated  Mrs.  M ,  *  is  there  nbt  a  ch-*-d;  and 

is.  there  not  a  tetter  before  the  Commissioners,  wherein  she  ii>forms  Lady 
f thaj  no  person  but  bersrlf  toiew  ghe  had  be^^  in  a  certain  situation  V 
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•*'  ^««cj&  aUth6rHy  Mrs.—  thought  conclusive ;  and. there,  for  that 
day,  the  conversation  ended ;  but,  in.  Icvss  than  a  fortnight  afterwards, 

Mrs,  M- repeated  her  visit,  and  being  asked  how  the  business  pro- 

t^eeded,  exclaimed^  *  Don't  ask  me  ;  I  kno^  bo  much  that  it  is  dangerout 
to  speak.'     '         . 

**  '  For  heaven's  sake,*  cried  Mrs. y  '  tell  me  no  state  secrets, 

for  if, you  do  1  shall  certainly  betray  them.     All  1  wish  tor  know  is,  wha$ 
will  probiibly  be  the  end  oi  this  affair.' 

'*  *  It  will  all  end  very  well,'  replied  Mrs.  M ,  with  a  degree  of 

noH  chalance  aiqiOst  inc^dible. 

.  *'  *  Did  not  you  tell  me  of  a  ch-^  and  a  letter  \  Ho^  then  can  it  end 
Ycry  we'll  ?'  was  the  natural  question  of  Mrs. . 

"  •  Oh!'  ansv/ered  Mrs.  M ,  *  all  about  the  ch — d  is  satisfadlo- 

rily  explained  ;  a;nd  the  letter,  they  ^ayy  was  written  to  prove  the  strength 
of  Lady  D.*s  friendship.' 

**  Thus  did  this  unfeeliiig  woman  absurdly  explain  the  seeming  mys- 
tery, without  expressing  the  smallest  regret  at  having  been  accessary  in 
injuring  the  reputation  of  her  future  Queen ;  for  such,  spite  of  the  miichi-' 
nations  of  Mrs.  F — tz— t,  and  her  other  foes^  she  inevitably  must  be, 
unless  death  should  will  the  contrary. 

.  **  There  is  another  report  concerning  a  debate  said  to  have  (aken  place 
at  the  D  ■  ■  of  S — —'5,  respecting  the  time,  place,  and  mtnner  o{  osten- 
siblj  delivering  the  accusing  letter  to  your  Royal  Highness,  which  the 
resped  I  bear  your  rank  will  no.t  allow  me  to  repeat.*' 

If  these  fa^s  be  true,  which  we  are  most  unwilling  to  believe,  but, 
which,  if  not  controverted  by  authority,  we  must  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, they  open  to  us  a  scene  of  unparalleled  basene&s.  and  infamy ;  9. 
horrible  conspiracy  against  the  life  and  character  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
destined  to  b:;  our  future  queen!  And  is  such  a  charge  to  pass  sub  siLnth; 
tan  the  nation  be  satisfied  with  a  secret  investigation  of  a  subject  fraught, 
with  so  many  important  consequences  ?  Who  knows  to  what  civil  com- 
motions, what  bloodshed,  what  anarchy,  we  may  be  hcreafier  exposed  by 
the  cautious,  and  we  must  add,  most  sustkhusy  silence,  now  observed. 
Are  the  fafts  then  such  as  will  not  bear  the  light  ?  The  virtuous  obje^  of 
the  charge  is  universally  admitted  to  be  pure  and  spotless ; — the  secrecy, 
then,  does  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  to  her.  Nay,  it  is  kno-vn,  that 
she  wishes,  that  she  implores,  that  the  whole  business  may  he  rendered 
public.  Thus  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  investigation 
vis  said  to  have  been  referred,  are.  bound  either  to  publish  the  fads,  or  to 
declare  the  motives  of  their  silence.  Again,  let  us  ask,  as  indeed  th^ 
-authot  himself  asks,  why  are. not  those  persons  who  have  preferred  a  false 
accusation  of  high  treasm  against  our  future  Queen  brought  to  justice?  1$ 
a  miserable  tinman  to  be  prosecuted,  and  imprisoned,  for  an  atteiijpt  to 
pollute  the  virgin  purity  of  Mir.  Addington,  and.  are  the  libellers  bf  a' 
Frincess,  to  be  screfened  ffom  punishment  ?, Forbid  it  decciicy,  forbid  it 
law,  forbidjt  justice! — The  author  most  justly  observes,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, by  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  ;  an4 
be  truly  tc'ils  the  Heir  Apparent,  that  the  defenders  of  our  rights  canonljr 
be  inspired  by  their  adnairation  of  his  civil  and  moral  conduct.  He  then 
(;oncludeS|  in  the  following  energetic  and  impressive  terms; 

*'0h! 
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"  Oh !  think,  in  thcs^  cvcntfd  times,  what  perils  a#fttt  the  Motiatch 
who  roles  not  in  his  people's  hearts^  what  hcfrrors  his  country  has  cause^ 
to  dread  from  internal  discord  and  confli^n^  parties ;  then  wiU  you  shod- 
ifer  at  the' paths  which  lead  to  such  disastrous  consequences,  and,  if  one- 
spark  of  patriotic  virtue  glimmer  in  your  breast,  avoid  their  course  for- 
ever. 

**  Let  your  first  step  be  to  demand  an  exposition  of  all  the  fefts  relate- 
ing  to  the  Delicate  Inquiry  on  which  I  before  have  dwelt ;  insist  on  the 
goilty  being  punished;  and  ihe  extent  of  their  atrocious  crimes  published' 
to  the  world ;  pay  no  regard  to  personages ;  and  though  your  dearest^ 
fHeiids  be  Implicated,  sacrificr  them  to  public  duty  :  thus  shail  you  silence 
the  tongues  of  your  own  accusers,  and  compel  them  to  ackndwledge  you 
lave  afted  a?  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  and  the  feelings  ef  a  man. 

**  Alas !  I  can  advance  no  stron^r  argumerrts  to  urge  your  RoyaF 
Highness  to  sXl  thus,  no  persuasions  more  toily  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  a  feeling  heart,  than  those  contained  in  a  letter  you  recently 
received,  from* your  illustrious,  much  injured  Pvincess.  ^ 

*'  Unhappy  stronger!  like  a  tender  exotic  transplanted  from  her  mttivc^ 
aoil,  she  sought  proteftion  in  this  genial  country,  where  she  was  ^^leome* 
with  in  enthusiasm  worthy  the  expe^tions  of  future  happiness  her  com- 
ing too  falsely  excited  :  bur  he  who  should  have  proteAed  her  from  the 
0torm,  ^rst  neglefted,  and  then  deserted  her :  still  was  she  lovely  in  thtf 
$hadc,  whither  shfe  hoped  to  shelter  her  defenceless  head.     Alasf-evett 
ther^  has  she  been  assailed  by  the  frost  of  calumny :  and  ^hall'  she  he  nm^ 
denied  that  retribution  her  innocence  so  justly  sedcs  ?  For  God's  sake. 
Sir,  resist  not  her  entreaties,  oppose  t^ot  her  just  demands  ;  and  when  yoU 
Have  openly  exerted  your  influence  co  obtain  this  aft  of  commort  justict^j^ 
ft  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  discharge  from  your  service  all  those 
dependent  wretches  who  have  in  any  way  countenanced,  op  abetted  H^^ 
infamous  conspiracy  against  the  purity  oF  an  illustrious  consort,  to  whom 
yon  should  henceforward  behave  with  that  respeft  which  is  due  vo  het 
virtues  as  an  individual,  and  her  tank  as  Princess  of  Wale* ;  althougll 
your  heart  nnfbrtimately  refuse  xhs  aJBFe6^ion  o{  a  hosbcind.     Adhere  no 
Itmger  to  men  in  the  constant  habit  of  opposing  jjour  Royal  Father's  wishes, 
and  cease  to  associate  \yith  a  woman  who  esteems  you  only  as  the  neccs-- 
sary  instrxmient  of  her  interested  ambition,  and  whose  moral  and  religious 
principles  the  nation  regards  with  disgust  and  jealousy, 
'      **  By  afting  thus,  and  paying  a  just  regard  to  virtue  and'  decorum^ 
your  errors  will  ije  consigned  to  obi fv  ion  ;  you  will  become  the  idol  of 
Toar  country,  and  when  it  shall  plea^  the  Almighty  Power  to  tf  ift  us 
with  the  loss  of  our  inestimable  Monarch,  the  hopes  of  a  virtuous  successor 
shall  alleviate  our  s<^rrows." 

We  trust  that  this  advice,  which  can  only  proceed  fipm  a  ^uly  loyal 
and  a  truly  virtuous  heart,  will  experience  from  the  Royal^  Persohftjie  t< 
whom  it  is  addressed,  tHat  attention  to  which  its  wisdom  and  it^  importance 
ta  eminently  entitle  'it.  The  spirited  champion,  who  thus  nobly  stands 
forward,  iti  defence  of  religion  and  virtue,  at  a  time  wfien  such  numbers 
ftave  deserted  their  cause,  and  who  has- fulfilled.  hi«  tasi;  ti^ittf  no  Ifesi 
irt)ility  than  zeal,  richly  deserves  the  grateful  thanks  ef  ^s^ty  serious 
Christian,  ^nd  good  subject, 

Menmra'm 
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fffst^orahtfra  ^  the  City  of  Perth :  containing  a  Guide  4.9  Pcyth  ;  Hi^Pieai 
Memoranda  respeBin^  Berth^  Charters  relating  to  the  PfiviLges  of  Pt^rtki 
List  nf  the  Ministers  and  ReSiors  of  the  Grammar  School  afid  Academy,  List 
of  the  Subscribers  for  Building  the  Bridge  and  the  Public  Setninuries^  and 
tk€-IURiif^dAUxamterDtiff*s  (late  of  ^tihhcrmmr)  Tradr'r>nnl  Accctim  in 
theTo^n  of  Perth  if  toe  Death  of  John  P,arl  of  Gvwne^  and  his  Brother 
Mr,  Alexander  Ruth^uen^  in  1600.  Compiled fitim  the  best  sources  of  it  for. 
matim :  chiefly  from  Mr,  Cant's  Notes  to  the  Muse*s  Thfrndie  cf  AdaTitson^ 
nuith  a  Map  rf  Perth ^  and  }iLngrafvings.ff^  Gonxme  House y  the  Bridge^  'f  Perth ^ 
and  St,  Jojjn's  Church  at  tcxth,  8vo.  Pp,  374,  Perth,  MorisQn. 
Loodon,     0steij» 

f 

IT  is  generally  known  that  Perth,  which  was  ,th«  metfopdl^s  of  Scot, 
land  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  i&  at  \\\\%  day  the  pretties; 
and  the  most  populous  and  thriving  ifihind  town  in  all  that  country.  As  theuc 
2S  a  gr^df  deal  of  spirit  and  of  energy  of  ^\txy-  kind  in  that  town,  bo\it 
coa^.mcTcial  and  mechanical^  and  we  may  add,  jiot  a  little  of  the  luerax/ 
•pirit  too,  as  the  Encycloptedia  Perthcnsisy  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  public  seminaries,  evince,  we  could  expecl  nothing  less  fro*i 
the  printing  press  ^here,  than  some  such  publication  as  that  before  u^ 

The  ground  work  of  these  Memorabilia,  is  stated  in  the  tide  pagc» 
The  Adamson  there  mentioned,  we  are  informed,  was  Mr,  Henry  Adam^ 
fon,  a  young  man  of  the  clerical  profession,  son  of  James  Adamson,  pro- 
vost of  Perth,  ^rfd  Brother  to  Dr.  John  Adamson,  Principal  of  the  Cou^g^ 
of  Edinburgh.  '^&^  wrote  his  Metrical  History  of  Perth  about  theyeat 
i6ao,  which  was' published  after  his.  death  in  the  year  1638.  The  name 
which  Mr.  Adamson  gave  to  his  book,  was,  '^  The  Muse's  Threnodie,*' 
'haty  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  when  the  book  w^  to  be  pub^ 
lished,  it  received  the  fantastical  name  of  Gall's  Gabions. 

In  1770,  a  new  edition  of  Gall's  Gabions  was  published  by  Mr.  Jaroc^ 
Cant ;  who  illustrated  the  frequent  passages,  of  local  reference  with,  so 
matiy  notes,  that  the  bolak  popularly  acquired  the  title  of  the  History  df 
PerBi ;  which  in  the  present  edition,  with  some  preliminary  watter,*  aa 
weir  as  additions  to  the  chronicles,  is  entitled  Memorabilia  of  Pertu^ 
, "Why  Mr.  H.  Adamson  should  have  written  his  coDedions,  authentic  and 
^l^ulous^,  about  Perth,  in  wretched  and  often  ridiculous  rhymes,  rather 
than- in  prose,. may  have  been  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  do  not  recoL 
]e6l  the  Darbarous  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral preference  that  is  given  at  this  day  by  the  vulgar,  that  is,  the  great  masa 
of  rile  people,  to  the  jingle  of  rhylne  before  the  most  beautiful  prose,  ok 
tlie  varied' majesty  of  whkt  is  barbarously  enpugh  called  blank  verse.  Not 
far  from  the  said  town  of  Perth,  there  flourished,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,,  the,  i8th»  sl  sduioliDaatec  at  Colace,.  Sand^  Nicholson,  who 
iacquired  great  renown  in  Perth  and  Pundee,  and  the  country  for  several 
iim!ea  round  both,  by  tfansla ting' passages  cf  Milton's  paradise  Lost  into 
rhymers!  I  - 

tW  NsittiatioA,  habits,  and  chatadkr  of  the  people  which  are  here 
^KMioed,  arersubjeifts  which  genius  and  learning  might  render  interesting 
W  every  reader  of  taste  and  intelligence,  fiut  neither  this  Hepry  Adam. 
flon,'0«r  M[r*  Cafir>  noc  Mr.  lyiorison,  •  is*  possessedf  <^f  taste»  gentns,  or 
leamine,    Tliey  never  aKend  (o  the  heights  of  sciencei  physicili  morale' 

or 
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or  Dolitical,  from  whence  they  might  take  a  view  of  their  sabjed :  but 
<leaa  os  from  one  indiridaal  objed  to  another ;  like  a  poor  boy  leading 
about  a  blind  fiddler  from  one  street  and  house  to  another. 


*mBs 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

MT    LORDj 

THE  nomination  of  your  I.ordsh^'j^  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  lately 
the  subjed  of  much  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  The.legis. 
lature  decided  in  favour  of  the  legality-of  the  appointment,  and  every  argu. 
xnent  against  the  expediency  of  it  wasover-ruledbyan  appeal  totheacknowr. 
kdgcd  integrity  a^d  independence  of  yoor  Lordship's  charader.  I  believe 
that  in  assuming  the  e^sercise  of  both  the  judicial  and  executive  authorities^ 
JOM  we^  adcated  by  that  conf.dence-in  yourself  which  usually  accompa- 
nieS  a  noble  and  superior  mind  ;  and  I  am  persuaded^  that  you  will  hold 
the  balance  of  justice  with  too  even  a  hand,  ever  to  make'the  intemperate 
stridlurcs  of  Junius,  applicable  to  your  condud  *•  But,  my  Lord,  you 
might  have  considered,  that  cases  would  probably  oocur,  in  which  the 
fun^ions  of  the  Minister  might  tend  to  bias  the  opinfon  of  tile  Judge ; 
that  the  laws  are  made  to  guard  against  what  men  may  do.  Dot  to  trust 
to  what  they  vixW  do ;  and  that  we  are  commanded  to  pray  that  we  may 
not  be  led  into  temptation,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  delivered  from 
evil.  Since,  however,  such  rcfleclions  did  cot  deter  your  Lordship  from 
undertakii  g  this  hazardous  responsibility,  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  you;  you  walk  over  burning  ploughshares,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  are  united  to  mine,  that  you  may  pass  unhurt  through  the  fiery 
Ordeal.  I'he  objeft  of  my  present  address  to  your  Lordship,  is  to  offer 
^me  ol>servations  on  a  case  of  the  description  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
which  has  been  under  your  cognizance  in  various  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
and  which  has  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  public  attention.  I 
mean  the  trial  of  Col.  Kfton,  This  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  go- 
verr.n^ent  prosecution  ;  the  charge  having  been  seTecied  from  various  others 
brought  forward  against  him  by  Col.  FuUarron,  for  his  condu^  while 
Gonmor  of  Trinidad,  and  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  whose  sar.Ction  and  concurrence  the  indidtment  was  preferred. 


*  *'  A  Judge  under  the  inSucnce  of  Govemmeot  may  be  honest  enough  ia 
the  decision  of  private  causes,  yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  VHien  a  victim 
is  marked  out  by  the  Ministers,  this  Judge  will  ofi^r  hiiaself  to  perform 
the  sacridco  ;  and  will  oot  scruple  to  prostitute  his  <ligmty,  and  betray 
the  sanity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary  point  is  to  be  carried  for 
Govcmmeut,  or  the  resentiucrtt  of  a  court  to  be  gratified."--jM»f,  Ltu 

^  'In 
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In  trying  this  cause,  your  Lbrdship  appears  to  have  been  thus  circum- 
stanced.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  deci.ied  the  charge  to  be  a  fit 
Subje^  for  cricbinal  prosecution  :  if  therefore  Col.  Pifton  was  ac<juitted, 
the  grounds  on  which  they  had  sent  him  to  trial,  might  have  been  con- 
sidered frivolous  and  vexatious;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  convifted, 
they  were  justified.  You,  my  Lord,  from  the  high  le^al  situation  you. 
hold,  it  may  be  presumed,  ar^  more  immediately  consiilted  on  legal  sub- 
je^s.  If  so,  your  ^v^ere  in  faft  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  you  had  yourself  advised  ;  and  the  defendant  was  placed  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  with  respeft  to  his  Judge,  as  he  would  have  been  m 
vtith  respe^l  to  his  jury,  had  it  consisted  of  the  very  men,  who  in  their 
capacity  of  grand  jurors,  had,  on  the  ex-parte  cvidenpe  before  them,' 
found  the  indidment  against  him  to-  be  a  true  bill. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  ^he  trial/  the 
most  novel  and  striking,  was  the  introdudion  of  a  painting,  representing 
Louisa  Calderon  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  picquet.     The  efleft  it 
was  artfully  calculated  to  produce,  I  cannot  better  describe,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution.     '*  I  wish,"  (said  he), 
**  your  Lordship's  situation  had  enabled  you  to  see  the  involuntary,  sen- 
sation of  horror,  expressed  by  the  witr^ess,  when  the  pi^ure  was  hai  del 
to  her."     Your  Lordship  gave  the  Jury  a  caution  (probably  suggested 
by  your  owii  feelings),  not  to  suffer  this  representation  to  influence  theic 
passions  :  but  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  adopt  your  caution,  when 
the  vtry  sight  of  the  pidure  excited  iwvoluntafy  sensations  o£  horror? 
Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  regret,  the  disapprobation 
you  expressed  of  this  indecorous   exhibition,     was  not    more  strongly 
marked*     You  are  High  Priest  in  the  Temple  of  Justice  ;  and  it  is  your  ' 
office,  to  guard  the  sacred  fane  from  every  unhallowed  intrusion.'     No  " 
man  has  so  high  an  interest  in  repressing  these  daring  and  degrading  in-  . 
novations;  for  if  som)d  law  and  solid  argument  are  to  be  superseded  by 
pantomimical  trick  and  stage  cffoft,  though  I  know  not  the  versatility ' 
of  your  Lordship's  talents,  yet   I  may  be  at  least  permitted  to  doubtj 
whether  that  strong  and  luminous  mind  which  so  eminently  qualifies  you 
to  preside  over  the  present  pure  and  dignified  administration  of  justice,  . 
possesses  those  faculties  which  would  then  be  necessary  to  preserve  your 
proper  ascendency. 

Your  Lordship,  accgrding  to  the  printed. account  of  the  trial,  observed, 
^*  if  what  the  defendant  has  done,  be  not  under  the  authority  of  law,' 
he  ought  to  be  punished  \  if  under  that  authority,  he  ought  to  be  quit' 
and  go  free,  hmvever  repugnant  this  might  be  to  our  fielingL"      Was   it 
leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy,  to  tell  the  Jury  that  the  acquittal  6f  the* 
party  accused  would  be  repugnant  to  your  feelings  ?  Biit  this  was  after 
the  exhibition  I  have  already  ipentioned.     Judge:s,  as  well  as  Apostles,  my 
Lord,  aire  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  and  I  only  notice  it,  as 
an  irrefragable  proof,  that  the- learned  gentleman  who  introduced  that 
painting,  did  not  over-rate  its  merits,  when  he  said  that  it  excited  /Vri;^- 
/ff^r/iiry  sensations  of  horror. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  defendant,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
understnnding  that  a  special  verdid  was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Dallas  abandonfd 
a  considerable  part  both  of  his  address  to  the  Jury,  and  of  the  proofs  he 
neaiit  to  have  laid  before  them;  after  which  Mr.  Garrow  availed  himself 

^     '  -or 
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of  somethinf  tjiat  came  cut  in  evidence,  to  jretraft  that  afreentent  i  9t\i^ 
though  your  Lords^hip  certainly  gave  Mr.  Dallas  an  opportamty  of  being 
heard  on  the  contradidory  evidence  thus  let  in,  yet  wlicn  the  trift  had 
already  lasted  mq re  than  ten  hours,  the  powers  of; an  advocate,  who  had  < 
been  ^gaged  in  a  continual  struggle  during  the  day,  and  been  harassed  by 
repeated  pbjedUons  -and  iifiterfuptions,  might  well  be  too  nuich  exhausted 
to  renew  the  confeit  wiih  advantage. 

Your  Lordship  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  law,  that  if  an  aft  be  unlaw. 
fnl,  it  is,a  sufficient  ground^  of  convidion,  although  the  party  may  have 
committed  it  erroneously.     It  appeared  that  Colonel  Pidon^  had  been  left 
in  command  at  Trinidad  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  in  addition  ttf 
the  u4ual  authority  of  a  Governor,    invested  him-^with  all  the  judicial 
powers,  fofmerly  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  at  the  Caraccas^ 
and  direAed  him  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain. — 
We  are  now  told,  that  if  in  deciding  on  any  of  the  sentences  laid  before  him, 
hchas  de^'iatcd  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  from  those  laws,  however  erroneously, 
he  is  to  be  himself  punished  as  a  criminal.  Judges,  in  this  country,  my  Loid^ 
with  all  the  advantages  of  having  been  educated  in  the  study  of  their  pnu 
fessiouj    and  of  long  experience  in  the  praftice  of  it,    have  raistakeri 
poi9ts  of  law  ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  they  have  been  criminally 
proceeded  against  and  punished  for  such  mistakes.  In  fad,  the  law  gives  them 
an  absolute  protedion.     How  much  more  then  should  Colonel  Fidton  be  so 
pVote^Ud^  whQ  was  not  educated  to  the  study  of  the  law>  but  was  placed^ 
hf  the  chance  of  war  in  the  comnnud  of  a  foreign  colony,  and  dir&fied  tct 
govern  it  by  foreign  laws  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  be  versed.— 
Surely  applying  the  rule  of  law,  as  laid  down  by  yo«r  Loirdship,  to  hi» 
case,  is  placing  a  man  in  darkness,  and  then  punishing  him  for  not  seeing 

cleajply. 

In  conformity  to  the  praftice  of  your  predecessors,  you,  my  Loid,  sua 
in  the  constant  habit  of  signing  warrants,  upon  certificates  from  thecJcdw 
of  the  peace  for  the  difierent  counties,  that  the  parties  described  are  fit 
objefts  of  aj^rehension.  As  those  certificates  are  a  sufficient  ground  for 
your  Lordship  to  proceed  upon,  and  to  render  them  effedual,  so  did  the 
representation  of  the  Alcalde  authorize  the  fiat  of  Colonel  Pi^onL  Youf 
Lord&hip  signs  those  warrants,  on  proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  :  the  proceedings  of  the  Alcalde  were  autheaticated  to  Colo- 
nel Pi^on  by  the  regular  Escrivano.  Your  Lordship  ads  in  confidence 
that  the  clerks  of  the  peace  are  competent  to  the  proper  discharge  cdF 
t^  duties  of  their  office  :  Colonel  Fidon  had  the  same  confidence  in  the 
Alcalde*  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  cases  to  bCsmore  striftly  ana^ 
tp^u«,  vBut  does  your  Lordship  hold  yourself  criminally  res^o&ible  fi>r 
a^y  informality  in  the  proceedii\gs»  to  which  you  thns  give  your^  official 

Your  Lordship's  decision  in  this,  cause,  that  the  orders  of  the  Cw^ 
ftao^ei  in  Chief  are  not  to  be  read  in  exculpation  of  the  subordinate  offi* 
cer,  considered  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  indeed  most  momentoui^ 
1  shudder  at  sight  of  the  precipice  to  which  it  leads;  Xn  the  elegant  and 
apinated  ipetaphor  of  Colonel  Dtsip^x  (who  in  advancixig  to  the  support 
o(  hisi  friend  with  niore  gallantry  than  caution,  has,  I  fixui,  £allea  into 
a  ^gal  ambuscade),  that  confidence  b,  and  c^dience  to  the  orders  of  his 
Cbief,  whidi  was  an  adamantine  chain/ binding  the  soldier 'to  bis  daty^ 
u  JMff  t>  singlr  hair  suspending  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  his  head. 
-  •  When 


^/^fhtoa-iolf  4)^^  aiftfred  fi>r^  to^w  csmtiwKy  a  i)esr  tieial«si^>tiU  not 
bf^anted,  aad  uj ^a^port  of  it  thefafce  tcstipiony  of  Varg4s  was  atgeil, 
wliOt  had -sworn  that  ^rture  W4s  pot  a|^Ucable  by  thel;iws  of  the  Spamsht 
Calprfie§, 'whicb.iie  fiftid  w/ue^^vern£d|by  a  separate  code,  called  ti^i 
fieofpilaiiitt  d^  /^f^^i^t  ^^  ^^  contoats^of  Whicl^^  oh  being  afterwarda 
^anuned^  proved  th^  very  reverse  c^^  iK'^at.h^  had  stated  them  tiobe,i 
yourXerdship  expicsisfd  f^  dQnht>  whether  theory.,  in  giving  their  vea^ 
di^x  had  d^dcdapon  theevidenge  of  Vargas;!,  fhovt^l^  i.t;  was  his  txX^ 
deace  which  pre i^ented  the  sfpecial  verdidl  from  taking ^pl^^qe^  though  the 
Dfiii^paLpaTt  of  Mr.  Garrow's  reply  comisted  of  a  paca(|el; between  Mr* 
Vargas  afid  Mr.  Qloster^  shewing  the  superior  credit  due  to  the  tesf  imon^ 
of-ifapeibmer  (an  honour  for.  which  the  At;torney  General  of  Tijpidad 
ao^rcfesi-bflnself  ooder  an  everlasting  obligation'  to  the  Learned, Counsel J> 
though  your  Lordship  yourself  ladd  gre^t  stress  upon  it  in  surnnuQgups 
a^^^  though,  iafa^i  the- J-Ui{y  had  no  other  evidence  before  them*  to  jusCuFy 
their,  vei^^^  ^ 

^  Op vCh&.inatioa-f9r- fling  a  supplemental  affidavit  previous  to^the  argtu 
ment  for  t^e  new  traal,^.in  order  to  bring  before  the  Cour|  th&  documents 
sent  hoineiby  the  Governor  and  Poanci^  pf  Trinidad,'  which  conapleteljr 
estgbli&hed.boih  the  law  .and 'pra^licf^of  torture  in  that  Island  i  your 
Lor^p  i&>tated  i^  the  daily  .paper8>,:^g^\Q  to  have  expressed  a  doubt^  ^ 
ta.d)e  .'pc^riety  of  receiving  sukh.  eyidence»  ''  after  the  solemn  verdi^  of 
a^H^y^ .  negativing  the  l^gal  application^  of  torture  in  the  Spanislj,  Colo* 
pie^  laad.  parti^uiarly  after  .a.  comnn  s&ion  had.been  issued  taascertain  what 
thejaw 'TKas : "  thus  aandioning and  dignifying. a  vecdic^,  which:. if  either 
ibe. affidavits  to  the-  contents  of  the  Recopilaxion  dy  htdiat  were  true*  or 
tboscr documents  from  T^ioidad  were  authentic,  must  have. been  procured 
by.<fa]se.te8ti«iony,  witLthe  title' of  a  sole;ron  veidi^  :  and  ackno$(^ie4g« 
Miijg  th&..iq^rtanee  due  to  the.  evidence  obxained  under  that . commission, 
to  which  your  Lordrfup,  in  your,  ch^ge  to  the  Jury,  did  aot.  give  tiiie 
wejjght^ of^  a  feather  in  the  §cale;  for,  thougb  the  legality  of  infilling 
torture  is  proved  in  the  Mandamus  by  several  witnesses,  yet  neither  do  I 
find  in  the  printed  account  of  the  trial,  nor  believe  from  my  own  recol. 
ledion,   that  yon  took  any  notice  whatever  of  their  testimony.  , 

I  It  aeeois* as  if  the  hand,  pf  Providence  inteiposed,  to  furnish  fresh  pi^Qofs 
qf  the.p(y:jury  by  wl:^ich  theverdift  agaii^st  Coloqel  Pi^on  was  obtained  ; 
fpr  redentVaocounts  ftom  Cumana  mention,  that  torture -was  then  ad^uatly 
ii^id^i^g  oa  a  great  number  of  persons  in,  that  Proijince,  in  order  to  tr^ce 
Micanda'a  con^picapy  through 'all  its  branches  and  ramifications. 

IYqiw  Lordshipjustly  and  eraphaticallyobserved  at  the  trial,  **  this  case  ia 
full  of  important  points  ;"  a^al  trust,  for  the  honour  of  ^British  justice,  fof 
the  honour  of  Col.  Pifton,  and,  let  me  add,  for  the*honour  of  your  EohL 
shi^  too,  that  they  will  have  a  full  ,and  dispassionate  investigation.  If 
after  the  circumstances  that  have  since  come^  to  light,  the  decision  of  the 
former  Jur^  was  allowed  to  be  definitive,  it  wo^ld  be  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country;  arid,  should  Mr.  Randolph  again 
di{%W  %«<!|pif^^^*  Ml  the  American  Congxess,  bet  ween.. the  ^^iBiimn'a. 
H^^f  j#6Hj(;tfs4n.^99^^Bii;i^inf  and  V^uf^^  he.inight  perhaps  pause  befi^cf 
he  cpnfixmed  the  preference  ht}^t^^j^g^  W«»tQinster.Hsll  .and.aJVIid4{Cf 
se|^  Jury,  to  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  and  a  file  of  grenadiers.    "    . 

I  am  far  from  impating  to  your  Lordship  any  intentional  want  di  ioou 
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partiality  towards  Colonel  Pi^on  :  but,  when  I  refleft.  on  all  the  fifli 
which  I  have  here  staged — on  the  intimate  connexion  Wtween  his  acc\isef, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Members  of  that  branch  of  administration  with 
i^hich  your  Lordship  is  supposed '  more  particularly^  to  aft — when  I  abo^ 
refleft  that  on  the  late  state  trial  of  a  Nobleman,'  to  whom  that  party  is 
hostile^  your  Lordship  is  reportefl  18  have  laid  down*  doftrines  as  law,  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  whleli  Were  decided  n6t  to  be  law,  by  the  unani- 
flious  opinions  of  tfe  other  Judges,  I  regret  that  your  Lordship  is  not 
exempt  from  that  timperceptible,  but  certain  influence,  which  the  senti- 
ments, and  eV^lt^rejudices  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  to  ■ 
whomr  they  are  attached,  will  have  on  all  mankind.  I  consider  the  air 
of  a  Court  as  so  infefted  by  party  spirit,  that  no  man  who  breathes  it  can 

fossibly  escape  the  contagion ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  future  Chief 
ttstiec  will  ever  mix  in  the  politics  of  the  Cabinet. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  remark  a  great  similarity 
betweea  your  present. situation,  and  that  in' which  Colonel  Pifton  lately 
stood.  Each  of  you  were  placed  in  offices  of  high  and  hazardous  respon. 
sibility.  He  united  the  military  and  judicial  powers  in  his  pejrson ;  your 
Lordship  unites  thd  judicial  and  Executive  powers  in  your's.  There  are, 
indeed,  these  distinftions — you,' my  Lord,  accepted  the  situations  you 
hold  as  a  matter  of  choice  ;  he  fifed  his,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
iis  Commanding  Officer.  You  have  lights  to  guide  you^-he  had  none. 
For  an  imputed  error  in  judgment,  where  any  malicious  or  improper 
ibotive,  in  yotir  Lordship's  words,  <*  is  not  even  pretended,'*  he  has  been 
^called  from  his  high  station,  checked  in  his  ^  career  of  honourable  ser. 
▼ice,  injured  in  his  private  fortune,  wounded  in  his  dearest  feelings,  and 
by  every  art  of  malignant  defamation,  held  up  to  popular  obloquy  and 
outrage.  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  brighter  days  iif  store  ;  and 
that  in  the  vicissitude  of  future  events,  the  history  of  ypur  life  will  not 
yHft^t^t  furnish  materials  for  carrying  on  the  comparison. 

AMICUS    CVRlAr 


Si^ce  our  Smnmaty  of  Politic  was  written,  much  important  intelligence 
has  betn  received  from  .the  Continent,  on  whidh  we  have  not  now  room  (• 
expatiate*  The  Emfire  of  Germany  is  no  more !  The  breath  of  Buona- 
parte  has  destroyed  it !  Louis  Buonaparte,  who^  much  against  his  will, 
undertook  tho  Government  of  Holland,  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  healthy 
But  4)n  these  topics,  and  on  the  terms  of  Peace  between  Russia  and  Franc^ 
oaj:  remarks  must  be  postponed  till  our  next  Number. 


CQRRESPOmENCE. 

The  Letter  to  Mr.  Garrow,  and  all  other  Comn&ttnicationa  fird»  Cor* 
fespondents,  shall  appear  in  the  AppEifDix  ttt  the  present  Volome,  whtch 
.  will  be  published  oa  xhe  Fird  of  QS^ir. 


Printed  by  B.  McMillan,     } 
B»w«Strec|^  CavtQt-Cardeo-.  { 
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APPENDIX 


TO  VOLUME  XXIV. 


Voyage  en  Marie  a  Constantinople  en  Albanie^  lie.  par  F.  C.  H.  L.,Pou-. 
qdevilley  &c.  ' 

Travels  in  the  Morea  to  (Constantinople^  and  in  Albania  and  other  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire^  during  the  Tears   1798,   I799»   1800,    1801* 
By  F.  C.  H.  L.  Pouqueville,  M.  D.  ^c;  Dedicated  tp  his  Majescy 
the  Emperon     Paris.     1805.     3  vols.     Pp.1172. 

W£  took  up  this  work  with,  the  expedlatton  of  finding  much 
matter  that  would  be  singularly  interesting  to  the  classical 
reader.  As  it  professes  to  contain  the  travels  of  a  literary  man,  throa^ 
those  scenes  which  are  so  much  impressed  on  the  miifd  of  every  one 
iivho  has  received  a  liberal  education,  and  also  his  remarks,  and  com* 
parisons  of  the  present  state  of  Greece,  with  what  it  was  in  the  times  of 
aftitiquity;  In  this  however  we  were  disappointed;  some  passages  of^ 
this  ki^d  indeed  do  occasionally  occur  amid  these  numerous  pages,  but 
W'C  may  truly  say  of  them. 

Apparent  rarl  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  " 

As  the  author's  travels  through  Greece  were;  not  voluntary,  but- 
only  in  consequence  of  his  being  captured  by  a  Corsair  in  his  Wzy 
from  Egypt  to  France,  he  was  carried  .through  the  country  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  his  mind  seems  (as  indeed  was  ilatural)  to  be  mfore  occupied 
by  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  present  masters  of  Greece; 
than  the  comparison  of  the  modern  Morea  with  the  ancient  Pelopon- 
nesus. Par(  of  the  work  is  also  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the 
French  garrison  of  Zante,  who  were  made  pricioners  by  the  Russians, 
landed  on  the  Morea,  an^  from  thence  taken  to  Constantinople* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sele£k  such  passages  as  promise  to  afibrd 
most  entertainment  and  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  Dedication  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  like  other  dedications^ 
is  full  of  gross  flattery.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  only  the 
first  parragraph  of  the  work  itself. 

.  '^  Budnaparte  had  conquered  Elgyptj  and  hl9  viftorious  banners  floated 

^from  Alexandria  to  Thebes,  when  I  quitted  those  scenes  filled  with  his 

glory.     I  was  going  to  pass  a  sea  covered  with  enemies ;  I  was  going  to 

quit  the  prot^ion  of  the  fortune  Qf  the  French  conqueror^  and  this  leflec* 
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tion  greatly  weakened  in  my  heart  the  joy  I  felf  at  netaming  to  my 
country." 

His  fears  were  soon  sliewn  not  to  be  groundless,  for  ofF  the  coast  of 
Calabria  the  ship  he  was  in  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  Corsair,  and 
carried  into  Naverino,  a  place  three  leagues  distant  from  the  ancient 
Pylos,  the  city  of  Nestor,  now  called  Esky  (i.  c?.  old)  Naverino.  lliis 
circumstance,  however,  though  he  made  a  stay  of  some  length  there, 
does  not  seem  to, have  made  any  impression  on  our  author.  The  first 
classical  impression  on  his  mind  is  from  the  scene  of  the  vidlory  and 
death  of  Epaminondas :  he  says, 

'^  The  plain  of  Mantinea,  now  called  Gorizza,  may  be  about  five 
leagues  from  horth  to  south,  and  its  greatest  width  aboui  tbree.  .  It  is  \ 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  hills  that  surround  it  are  coreied  with 
rines,  from  ^^  hich  the  white  wine  is  drawn  that  is  drunk  at  Tripolitza. 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  villages  on  the  side  of  Mount  Maenalus^  through 
wJiich  there  is  a  way  for  foot  passengers.  It  was  about  a  mile  frdin  this  , 
tOMCards  Tegaea, .  that  the  battle  was  fought  which  ruined  the  hopes  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  in  which  Epaminondas  perished  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory :  this  place,  where  so  many  brave  men  repose,  is  covered  only  with 
laurels  and  rosemary,  which  adorn  their  unknown  graves." 

The  author  seems  to  have  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  ancient  iiiha- 
bitams  of  Sparta,  whkh  he  manifests  on  every  occasion.  We  do  not  -] 
see  why  the  Spartans  were  worse  than  the  people  of  the  otb^  Repub- 
lies  of  Greece.  AU  of  which,  however  cried  iip  by  the  enthusiasts  of . 
liberty,  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  personal  freedom  and  personal 
security  i  but  adinjiraUly  calculated  to  call  forth  every  exertion  both  of 
body  and  mind;  and  the  human  animal^  if  we  may  use  the  Expression, 
'jvas  never  in  greater  perfediion  than  during  the  age  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xcnophon.     We  were  dravvn  into  this  digression  by 

i^h^t  M.  Pouqueyille  says  of  the  Achaean  league. 

I  •  •  » 

.  '^  All  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  (i.  c^  Achaia)  even  in  the  most  glorious 
and  most  civilised  ages  of  the  Republic,  always  was  esteem^  a  cold  and  | 
rude  country.  Nevertheless  it  was  amidst  these  rocks  that  the  most  ge,  '■ 
nerous  and  most  formidable  league  that  ever  existed  was  established :  it  was 
there  in  MgiwiHy  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  thai  a  handful  of 
citizens  found  the  means  of  suspending  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  ba. 
lancing  the  favours  of  viftory.  I*  seem  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  those 
brave  men,  more  wortliy  of  fame  than  that  Agamemnon  sung  by  Homer, 
who  assembled  in  the  same  place  the  Kings  of  Greece.  •  1  seem  to  hear 
Lycortas  explaining  his  plan  and  means  of  defence.  My  thoughts  follow 
'TPhilopoemcn  to  Arcadia:  I  cannot  cease  from  admiring  his  courage  and 
the  resources  of  Jbis-powiprful  genius.  He  opposes  hi|nstif  singly  to  the 
torrent  that  has  just  overwhelmed  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  happiest  regions 

:      I        -    -      -      1-    -     V  -     '^     -  -  -  '       ■      '^-^--■^■    '    *       t         ...-.-.        -■      .•  .    ■■««   •         ■■■It     M-    T      •»  .f      ir-ti    >■  I    ■   ■< 

*  These  are. the  sti^okes  of  afie^Mion  that  distiiM;uiAii  ih^pen  of  the 
French  writers,  (lomev^fy  otbec  p^pl^  9ci  e«tlh»— fo.v* 
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offiarope.  Metellus  and  Flaminitis  find  him  present  tvttf  where;  he 
perplexes  their  projedis^  he  confounds  their  calculationy  and:if  he  had  only^ 
commanded  as  many  soldiers  as  thdse  generals  coimnanded  coboVts^  the 
fortune  of  Greece  would  have  been  changed.  But  he  had  for  enemies  those; 
unworthy  Lacedaemonians,  who  always  breathed  only  hatred  atnd  entho* 
siasm,  tliose  men  who  owed  their  Courage  only  to  the  ferocity  of  th^ir 
manners,  and  who  sifter  having  fdught  for  the  common  causey  became  the 
oppressors  of  their  country." 

The  following  descripti9n  of  Atcadia,  the  favourite  ^eat  of  paistond 
poecry,  in  its  modern  states  is  curious.       < 

*^  If  ^U  Europe  comprehends  itw  countries  that  csfn  be  conipared  witli 
Peloponnesus  for  the  beauty  of  its  situatidi'is,  that  Peninsula  itself  h'al  rtd 
vales  so  floWery^  nb  groves  so  pleasant  friansJi  no  plains  so  Well  culti- 
vated as  those  ^  Arcadia;  Notwithstanding  the  height  of  its  mountains^ 
the  inequality  of  it^  territory^  and  the  number  of  its  lakes,  its  pools  and 
its  marshes,  the  weather  is  continually  fine  after  the  season  of  Winter  is  past|' 
which  is  often  produd^ive  of  deep  snoW.  No  people  ever  enjoyed  a  more 
clear  and  beautiful  sky :  while  that  of  Attica  burns  up  ifce  country.  Here 
frequent  showers  ensure  plenty,  a  rich  soil  rewards  the  care  of  the  hus^ 
bandman^  the  vines  always  yield  abundance  Of  fruity  and  the  hiHs  ate 
covered  with  flocks  ^nd  herds.'* 

The  author  gives  the  following  accdunt  of  the  ladies  of  modcrd 
Greece.  - 

'^  The  models  that  inspired  Apelles  and  Phidias  aie  even  yet  to  be 
found  among  the  Greeks;  they  in  general  are  tall,  their  forms  ndble,  their 
eyes /ull  of  fire,  dnd  their  mouths  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth.  Never-^ 
theless  they  partake  something  of  th^  shade  that  has  obscured  their  coun.' 
try,  though  possessing,  like  that,  an  unalterable  fund  of  native  lieautyi 
The  girl  of  5pa,rta  is  fair,  her  form  slender,  and  her  gait  noble;  that  of 
the  mountains  of  Taygetus  has  the  mien  of  Psillas,  when  that  goddess  shaken 
her  arms  and  the  dreadful  Mgid^n  the  day  of  battle.  The  Messenian  is 
small  and  plump>  with  graceful  features^  an  oval  face^  large  blue  tyts, 
andlong  black  ^ocks,  and  when  she  treads  the  grass  with  het  naked  and 
delicate  feet>  she  looks  like  Flora  in  xhk  imdst  of  meadows  enamelled  with, 
flowers i  The  Arcadian^  wrapped  in  her  coarse  cloak,  hardly  permits  us 
to  discern  th^  regillarity  of  her  shape,  but  her  head  is  beautiful,  and  her 
smile  is  the  smile  of  innocence." 

To  this  specinien  of  French  gallantry,  we  will  add  two  specimens 
of  French  Jiarifargnnade,  which  will  conclude  our  review  of  this  book. 

Sppking  of, the  French  garrison  of  Zante^  which  we  have  alreafdy 
mentioned^  the  author  says :  * 

"  My  pen  does  ttot  jjbssess  iQcjpfesiiori  *  sufficient  to  ]f)aint  flift.  fury  of 
these  unfortunate  jQ^^  ^ben  they  loifllkd  themselves  thrown  on  the  i!^urkislx 
territory^  What  Odd  did^  they  not  accuse  in  their  rage  I  How  often  did 
they  demand  those  arms  which  a  perfidious  treaty  had  wrested  from  thefli4 
They  lamented  that  they  had  not  found  a  tomb,  that  they  had  not  been 
hmtd  under. the  ruins  of  Zante,  At  lengthy  axid  wluch  solely  chauraaerizes 
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a  French  soldier,  they  conceived  the  ptojefi  of  forcing  a  passage  throdgb 
Turkey  into  Germany,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  anas  to  execute  a 
a  pjEOJedl  as  bold  as  worthy  of  the  conc[iicrojs  of  Italy." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  sarcasm  in  a  song  written  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  W. 

He  would  have  beat  the  Dutch  at  Chatham, 
Had  he  but  ships  to  have  come  at  'em. 

^^As  these  unfortunate  heroes  were  niarched  to  Constantinople,  they 
Vircnx  by  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylaj,  which  produces  the  fol- 
lowing apostrophe. 

'  **  By  the  appearance  of  the  place,  as  described  by  historians,  and  by 
sopi^  travellers,  they. found  they  approached  Thermopylae. — ^Fhermopylje  [ 
— I'he  heart  pants  and  the  imagination  is  inflamed  at  the  name.  The 
recolle^ion  of  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  troops  presents  itself  to  the 
tpoaght,  and  that  i-ecoUedlion  makes  a  deep  impression.  Where  is  the 
bosom  inspired  by  generosity  and  sensibility,  that  is  not  melted  by  the 
Kar^  recital  of  their  \deyoting  themselves  for  their  country  ?  What  ideas' 
does-  it  not  call  up,-  especially  to  those  Frenchmen  who  even  in  this  war, 
h^ve  witnessed. so  many  sublime  adions  which  have  eclipsed  the  glcnry  of 
those  heroic  ages.*' 
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[Contwued from  Appendix  to  Vol.  XXH.]  c 

.  WE  have  already  reviewed  two  volumes  of  this  work,  and  have 
brought  Mr.  de  Puisaye  to  Britain,  but  if  he  go  on  as  he  has  hitherto 
done)  we  foresee  that  we  have  yet  a  long  while  to  journey  on  toge- 
thei*.  It  is  our  wish  that  he  had  written  as  he  "fought.  His  military 
Operations  were  vigorous,  unencumbered  by  the  trappings  of  parade 
evolutions:  but  in  his  memoirs  he  is  apt  to  turn  aside,  lind  pursue  dis- 
qaisitions  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  subjeft.  HoWever  we  may 
sympathize  with  him  as  to  th^, feelings  wliich  induced  him  to  become 
:tti  author,  yet  still  we  think  that  his  cause  would  not  have  suffered, 
had  lie  abstained  from  giving,  to  his  work  all  the  expansion  he  has 
done?  "His  plan  for  counteradling  tlie  Revolution  was  almost  in  every 
thing  opposite  to  that  of  the  French  princes,  and  ot  the  majority  of 
the  French  nobles.  They  abandoned  France  in  order  to  reconquer 
ii.T-zHe  thought  chat  resistance  a.t  home,  and  not  flight,  was  the  only 
means- of  saving  the  country.  ^  They^  or  the  most  of  therti,  were' against 
all  reform.  iJc  was  of  opinion  that  some  reform  was  necessary. 
With   such  *.onkindrqd  principles,  is  it  surprizing  that  he  should 


T         ] 


^  f  The  various  and  contradi^ory  opinions  of  the  Royalists,  with  the' 
eternal  intrigues  of  little  and  corrupted  minds,  produced  only  measures  at 
qpce  wild. and  Impotent,  which  ended  in  ruin*  ■  ^  '*    *•*•  ^  '  . 
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have  met  with  sTWong  cabal  against  him,  an  J  thai  his  chafa<^er  aiid 
ptojefts  should  have  bten  equally  misrepresented  and  condemned  ? 
Theyi  were;  and  this  has  produced  much  justificatory  rhatrer,  wjijcll 
was  necessary:  but  it  is  neither  condensed,  x\ox  well  arranged,  and 
much  general  reasoning  is.  besides  introduced,  v^'hich,''  we,  at  least, 
think  might  have  been  spared. 

In  the  present  volume,  we  have  a  detail  of  Mr.  de  Piiisaye*s  trans- 
aftions  with  the  British  Ministry.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Pitt  apprized 
him  that  no  part  of  what  was  passing  between  jhem  was.  to  be  com- 
43mnica^cd  to  any  of  the  emigrants  in  London,  except  to  those  ap- 
proved of.  by  the  Minister;  and  that  bis  being  in" London  sbquld,  iC 
possible,  be  a  secret.  His  residence  was  however  discovered,^  and  he 
was  daiiy  and  hourly  pesieted  with  applications  for  admission,  by  per* 
sons  of  all  ranks,  with  plans  of  every  sort,  ,eacji  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  infallibility.  His  refusal  to  see  any  of  them,  produced  the  cpnse*' 
^uences  of  niortiScd  ambition,  and  disappointed,  self-interest,  .  j\  11 
Decaitie  his  enemies,  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to  blast  his 
reputation,  and  defeat  his  scheirie^.  No  endeavours  'were  left 
untried  to  ruiii  him  in  the  minds  of  the  French  princes.  Atone  time 
he  was  said  to  be  arranging  matters  with  Brit;jin  for  placing  the  Duke  ' 
pf  York  on  the  thVone  of  France  ;  at  another  it  was  one  of  the  family  ^ 
of  Orleans,  who  was  the  destined  monarch  of  that  kingdom.  In 
short,  there  was  not  any  thing,  however  ahsurd  or  contradictory, 
which  these  busy,  foolish,  and  malevolent  intriguers  did  not  disse- 
minate against  him.  He  however  remained  steady,  and  refused  all 
admittance  to  tliis  inundation  of  saviours  of  the  French  monarchv,  and 
continiied  to  settle  his  plans  with  Mr.  Pitt.  •  * 

*  To  contradidl  the  defamatory  assertions  of  his  enemies,  he  appeals 
to  his  various  letters  and  memorials  both  to  ibe  French  Princes,  and 
to  our  Ministry,  "  which  are^in  the  public  offices."  They;  he  says, 
will  undeniably  shew  that  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy  ii> 
the  person  of  its  legitimate  sovercigp,  and  the  inte^grlty  of  the  French 
territory,  were  at  all  times  the  basis,  the  indispensable  conditions  on  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  concurrence  of  operations  between  England 
and  the  Royalists  in  France.  For  such  of  these  memorials,  or  the 
parts  of  them  which  he  has  given,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work.  We  shall  here  give  only  a  part  of  one  of  his  memorials  to  our 
Ministrv,  which,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  plans,,  and  of 
the  kind,  an4  extent  of  assistance  whicli  he  expeilcd  from  govern- 
ihent,  '  .    '^ 

'*  The  disposition  of  mind  in  France  is  at  present  welj  known  :  it  is 
divided  between  hope  and  fear.  The  Bretons,  well  assured  that  the  Engw  , 
lish  can,  with  their  assisance,  keep  their  ground  in  France,  will  declare 
boldly  for  th^eir  king.  Let  all  dread  of  future  vengeance  be  done  away, 
and  place  in  its  stead  assurance  of  stable  prote<^iot).  A  proclamation 
with  such  assurance  will  be  equivalent  to  30,000  men.  If  xo^ooo  men 
are  sent  to  our  assistance,  a  drop  of  blood  will  not  be  shed ;  if  ojily  6  or 
7000,  it  is  as  many  as  w;e  require.     But  it  is  necessary  that  they  shoul4 
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kave  the  orgtol^tiop  of  a  large  ann^^  that  an  ei|^th  of  them  should  ber 
cavalry^  that  there  should  be  a  greater  proportion  of  heary  and  light  ar^ 
tillery  than  is  usual  for  such  a  force^  and  likewise  a  greater  number  of 
artillery  men.  So  soon  as  I  shall  have  certain  information,  rather  by 
secret  commanicationsj  than  by  signals,  to  which  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  answer  by  day,  and  at  the  moment  of  descent,  the  expedition  will  be 
Kconded  by  a  Reunion  of  io,cqo  men,  and  by  the  insurrediipn  of  the 
whole  coast  from  St.  Malo  to  St.  Brieux.  In  the  meanwhile  other  insur- 
ants will  make  a  diversion  in  other  parts,^  e^cially  in  the  Morbihan, 

^bcTt  they  must  be  seconded  by  a' diversion  on  the  sea-coast. 

-  ■'  '  As  it  is  impossibly  to  make  the  preparations  for  this  expedition  ^ 
without  their  being  soon  knowp  in  France,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  think, 
to  alarm  the  coast  of  the  Morbihan  by  demonstrations  of  another  kind ; 
that  Port  L^uis,  L'Orient  and  Quiberon,  should  be  threatened ;  and  that 
much  more  importance  should  be  apparently  giyen  to  these  parts,  than  to 
where  the  descent  is  to  be  eff^dted." 

This  i^  followed  by  another  memorial,  presented  lo  Mr.  Pitt,  iStfi 
0£tober»  1794:  i»  which  the  writer  enters  into  a  detail  of  every 
^hing  requisite  for  the  proposed  expedition,  and  lays  down  minutely  a 

5>lan  of  operatiQns :  but  the  length  of  this  memorial  does  not  admit  of 
nsertion,  and  it  cannot  be  compressed., 

'  It  appears  from  thesp  official  papers,  that  the  calumnies  circulated 
by  his  countrymen  are  entirely  groundless.  That  the  expedition  to 
Quiberon  was  not  Ais  proposal,  but,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  undertaken 
py  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  naval  officers  of  both  nations,  anab* 
Mute  change  of  circumstances  having  taken  place  after  the  pacifica<* 
tion  of  Prevalayeu  That  their  accusing  him  of  drawirtg  in  the  emi- 
grants to  be  massacred  at  Quiberon,  is  at  once  false  and  absurd,  as  his 
Tequesttoour  Mihistry  was  for  English  troops,  arms,  stores,  &c. 
cnfy ;  and  that  moreover,  it  was  his  request  that'  no  e|nigrant$  should 
be  employed  in  the  first  expedition.  And  that  their  accusing  him  of 
cowardipe  for  not  appearing  at  Quiberon  *  is  equally  groundless,  as 
from  the  first  it  was  never  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  the 
invading  troops,  but  return  to  France,  and  command  a  co-operating 
armv  of  insurgents.  *        • 

While  Mr.  de  P.  was  arranging  matters  with  .oqr  ministry,  be  had^* 
at  the  same  time,  to  communicate  his  operations  to  the  French  princes. 
]Be  had  the  mortification  to  find,  notwithstanding  all  his  precautioiis* 
that|  though  secrecy  wa$  so  necessary  to  success,  the  contents  of  hi^ 
correspondence  were,  some  w:fy  or  other,  nK)re  public  tlian  they 
ought  to  have  been  ;  and,  worse  still,  that  bis  letters  sometimes  never 
reached  the  Princes,  or  not  till  too  late.  The  creatures  of  the  Princes, 
becoming  acquainted  in  this  mantier  with  matters  they  should  not 
have  known,  and  each  wishing  to  be  the  direflof,  the  vir  gregist 


*  He  has  promised  in  a  future  volmne  to  give  us  the  Circumstances 
|rhich  occasioned  his  Aon.appearance  at  Qjaiberou, 
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were  CQttstantljr  count€fa<Eling  the.  best  projects,  ^nd  chrQwing  every 
thing  into  confusion.  ^  How  fitted  such  persons  were  for  the  plaoes 
they  aspired  to^  may  be  gathered  fiom  the  following  anecdote. 

*'  I  had  chosen/'  says  De  P.,  **  the  Marquis  dc  Beaupoil  St.  Aalaire 
for  a  mission  to  firitanny.  I  communicated  my  intentions  to  a  person  wh^ 
had  no  small  share  in  the  dire^ion  pf  the  Princes'  aiiairs.  ^  But  this  Beau* 
poil,*  says  he,  *  is  a  very  clever  fellow.'  ^  He  is  ^o,*  I  answered.  He 
then  exclaimed,  as  if  that  dreadful  word  tiad  placed  him  o^F  his  guardj 

*  Well,  but  it  is  not  that  sort  of  people  we  wani ;  for  they  no  sooner  ge^ 
in>  than  they  >vish  to  do  every  thing  themselves,  and  leave  nothing  tQ 
othersf'" 

We  can  only  say  of  such  persons,  and  such  patrons, 

'^  JDes  proteges  si  has,  des  protedleurs  si  betes  I"; 

7e«^ed,  thws^rtedy  and  calumniaced  by  a  set  of  men,  it  is  pot  sur* 
prising  that  our  author  should  have  much  tp  say  againsi  them.  Tlui 
hiSt  is,  that  he  attacks  the  individual,  when  he  comes  across  him.,  nei- 
ther does  he  spare  them  in  masse.  We  present  our  readers  with  one 
of  his  attacks,  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  way.   ' 

'*  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  rather  since  the  existence  of 
courts,  there  has  been  open  war  between  courtiers,  and  those  who  have 
chosen  a  course  of  life  more  generally  useful.  There  is  then  nothing  new 
in- this,  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  two  classes  should  not  be  confouiKl^ 
ed  together ;  for  from  that  confusion  disorder  would  arise ;  and  most  em->' 
pires  owe  their  fa}l  to  that  cause.  A  courtier  cannot  be  an  useful  man> 
and  a  useful  man  is  not  a  courtier.  .  -n 

^^  To  avoid  all  play  of  words,  and  insipid  pleasantry,  on  a  matter  .of 
this  gravity,  I  mean  by  courtiers  -  the  privaie  frkads  of  l^gSj^  f^  by 
useful  men,  their  public  frkfids.  This  distindlion  oxust  be  obvioui^  tp  all^ 
and  its  importance  universally  felt. 

^'  If  it  is  permitted,  if  it  is  even  thought  cozpmendable,  that  a^nan  . 
employed  in  any  occupation,  should  seek  for  relaxation  from  his  studiff 
or  labouh  in  the  society  of  friends  of  his  own^choice,  surely  kings  havf 
more  right  than  any  other  person  to  that  sweetest  of  all  consolations-j 
which  heaven  has  bestowed  to  soften  the  pains  of  life.  But,  if  certain 
persons  are  thought  proper  tp  be  admitted  to  that  honour,  it  dq^s  not 
follow  tlJ^t  they  should  be  entrusted  with  ttie  management  of  publig 
affairs,  or  that  they  are  capable  of  conducing  them.  And,  as  compari^ 
sops  from  little  to  great  are  usually  the  most  striking,  let  us  suppose  that 
an  eminent  preacher,  a  literary  roan,  a  musician,  a  celebrated  painter. 
Sec.  seek  for  relaxation  in  a  friendly  supper,  or  at  pliy  ;  would  it  be  a 
reason  for  entrusting  their  sermons,  their  manuscript,  their  instruments^ 
their  pencils,  ScCr.  to  those  who  cofltributed  most  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
guests,  to  the  best  bowlers,  or  to  the  great&st  adepts  at  nine>pins  ? 

*  **  Is  it  not  a  lot  sufficiently  honourable,  is  it  not  enough  for  men,  tq 
whom  nature  has  given  minds  of  that  softness  and  flexibility  that  befit 
thetr  situation^  to  have  the  daily  intimacy  of  the  sovereign,  from  whom 
^  great  nation  expels  its  happitfiess,  in  whom  its  hopes  are  concentrated  f 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  cho«m  as  the  comoanions  of  his  pleasvrablc 
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moibents,  to  sooth  hi«  cares,  or  to  give  to  them  a  momentary  diversion ; 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  attentions  and  assiduities  calculated  to  alleviate 
the  heaviest  burden  which  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  impose  #n  hu- 
man nature. 

•  *'  With  regard  to  his  pri'vate  friends^  the  monarch  is  a  man' — not  so  as 
to  his  public  friefidsy  to  them  he  is  a  king.  His  public  friends  then  most 
have  minds  of  a  firmer  texture.  Destined  to  support  the  weight  of  ma- 
jesty, that  gravity  which  public  affairs  require,  -that  pride  of  mind,  ne- 
cessary on  certain  occasions,  and  that  dignity  indispensable  on  all,  to  the 
represensatives  of  the  monarch  of  a  great  people,  that  boldness  and  intre- 
pidity which  the  soldier  must  possess,  that  frankness  inseparahle  from  his 
charadler,  and,  above  all,  that  terrible  responsibility  to  himself,  his  coun- 
try, his  king,  and  to  the  human  race,  cannot  imite  with  the  suppleness  of 
the  courtier,  nor  yet.  with  those  little  amiable,  and  even/brilliant  quali- 
ties, in  their  kind,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  race.  Let 
Momus,  or  Mercury,  amuse  the  sovereign'  of  the  gods,  so  it  should  l>e  ; 
but  let  Mars  combaf  the  Titans,  and  Atlas  support  the  world. 

'^  At  the  same  time  that  this  marks  the  natural  distance  conspicuous 
between  these  two  classes,  that  drstance  sufHciently  points  out  the  limits 
which  neither  ought  to  pass.  *  Sire,  I  am  going  to  (ight  your  enemies,* 
jfsaid  Marshal  Villa rs  to  Loiiis  XIV.),  *  and  I  leave  you  in  the  middle  of 
tnine.*  Villafs  beat  the  eneroi,C8;of  the  king,  and  the  enemies  of  Villars 
.alept  in  a  whole  skin  ;  for  this  sort  of  gentlemen  always  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  see  danger  only  at  a  distance.  A  king  oughr  never  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  his  subjedls.  The  man  who  endeavours  to  interest  him- 
;  self  personally  in  these  quarrels,  by  insidious  tales,  or  by  villanoos  appli- 
'  cations,  ismore  culpable  than  one  who  should  openly  attempt  the  p^on 
of  the  monarch.  1  he  latter  can  be  considered  only  ait  a  madman,  the 
«thcr  as  a  cheat,  and  a  pitiful  scoundrel.  The  monsrch  who  shall  allow 
liimself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  enemies  of  his  pri*vate  friends  are  his  ene- 
mies, must  have  a  v^jy  feeble  idea  of  the  distance  which  separates  hiti^ 
frpm  other  men. 

•'  *f  Tr^tbon  mot  of  Sully  is  well  known.  Louis  XIIL  had  sent  for  him 
t^  ask  his  advice.  The  courtiers,  whose  custom  is  either  to  abuse,  orto 
ridicule  every  thing  which  calls  back  glorious  recolleftions,  amused  them- 
selves at  the  expcnce  of  his  antique  dress,  for  he  had  retained  the  dress, 
AS  he  had  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  reign.     *Sire,'  said  he  to  Louis, 

*  when  the 'king  your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  did  pie  the  honour  of 
consulting  mc  on  affairs  of  state,  he  first  pf  all  coqamanded  all  his  dancers 
and  buffoons  to  retire.'  '* 

Unfortunately  for  .the  royal  caqs^,  it  was  private  friends  of  this 
stamp. who  assumed  the  management  of  every  counter-revolutionary 
plan,  and  who,  of  course,  employed  subalterns  like  tlwmselves.-r* 
Having,  as  above,  given  a  general  delineation  of  this  set  of  men,  the 
writer  exhibits  the  portraits  of  several  individttals/    We  pi;esent- our 

readers  with  one  of  them  as  a  specimen. 

■'         '  •    '  ■ 

t    ^'  It  is  useless  to  name  the  subaltern  agents  pf  these  men,  who  iniaft^ 

^Xt  themselves  only  subalterns.     One,  however,  I  will,  name — ^he  was 

known  by  the.  nick^^name  of  Major. General  qS  the  F^rench  Infantry,  and 

yery  seripusly  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  title.    The  only  talent  po«l 
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'sessed  by  this  man  before  the  revolation  was^-  that  of  havbig.  caprie4*the 
drt  of  nuhiitling  to  a  perf6<6lion  l^fefore  unknown  ;  indeed^  so  far  as  to  be 
•able^  it  was  said^  to  sapporc  a  part  in  any  concert." 

.  ■  ... 
So  much  for  the  agent  of  the  private  friends  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  piSure  of  a  gentleman  of  Brkanny,  v^^ho  fought  under  the  aa* 
jthor,  and  \yho  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  the  royal  cause,  makes  an 
admirable  contrast  with  the  porttait  of  this  Major-Genefa!  of  ^hc 
French  Infantry', 

**  *  With  wh^t  pleasure  I  would  follow  you/  (said  M.  de  Tomraejin  to 
me  in  1793)  *  were  it  not  for  my  house  and  effeds.* .  *  You  have  only  to 
set  fire  to  your  house  and  effedls/  I  replied,  ^  and  you  will  ina  mooieat 
be  delivered  from  all  inquietude.'  He  was  going  literally  to  follow  my 
advice,  and  ordered  a  quantity  of  faggots,  which  were  in  the  court,  to 
be  distributed  in  the  apartments,  when  I  persuaded  h^m  that  he  might  dis- 
pense with  saving  the  enemy  that  trouble  ;  and  that  if  they  should  take 
the  fancy  'to  leave  his  house  standing,  he  would  have  the  double  advantage 
of  having  saved  himself  present  trouble,  and  of  regaining  a  standing 
house  hereafter.  He  followed  me,  ,and  bel^aved  with  peculiar  bravery. — 
lihoit prudent  persons,  who  have  for  these  fourteen  years  past  efiTeded  »o' 
many  revolutions — on  paper,  will  no  doubt  say  that  this  Breton  was^ 
nvtw^-headfd  feViOw  ;  yet  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they,  had  been  con  • 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  counter-revolutions  without  the 
help  of  such  aunrtg  heads 0"  y    . 

Besides  the  business  which  M.  de  P.  had  to  transac?^  with  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry,  and  with  the  French  Princes,  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  by  correspondence  \vith  the  insurgents  in   France,  in  order 
to  arrange  the  plan  of  operations.     In  this,  too, 'he  was  thwarted  and 
countera6led  by  the  haad  of  intriguers.     For  the  particulars  of  that 
correspoiidence  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work,  is  the  limits  of 
our  publication  forbid  us  to  enter  into  die  detail.     We  shall  just  men- 
tion one  circomstaftce  conneifted  with  his  mission.     It  was  thought 
expedient,  in  order  to  counteract  the  advantages  of  the  revolutionists, 
from  their  emission  of  assignats,  that  a  similar' emission  should  be 
made  under  the  sandlion  of  the  French  Princes.     De  Puissaye  found 
much  difficulty  in  efFefluating  this  matter,  and  was  most  strongly 
opposed  by  a  Frenchman  he  does  not  name,  who  offered  objedions 
without  end  to  the  scheme,  but  whose  strong  hold,  above  all,  was  the 
Immorality  of  the  measure.     Some  suspicions  being  entertained  of  hf* 
character,  this  very  moral  gentleman  was  most  undeniably  proved  to 
have  been  long  in  the  pradtice  df  fabricating  forged  assignats,  and  ot 
disseminating  them  in  France  by  the  way  of  Switzerland.     It  >Vill  be 
remembered  that  about  this  time  a  violent  Cry  was  raised  against  our 
Government  by  the  favpurers  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  forgers 
of  assignats  ;  whereas  the  fa£t  is,  that  the  fabrication  was  not  the  adl 
of  ouf  Government,  but  conducted  binder  the  sanCtionf  of 'the  French 
Princes,  who  had  at  least  a^  g;ood  a  right  to  issue  paper  money^  as  jiit 
then  rulers  of  Franpe, 

.  Harassed 
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'  Harassed  and  disgusted  by  all  the  traverses  he  met  with  in  his^endeor 
vours  to  support  the  cause  of  royalty  in  France,  and  despairing  of  jh:^t 
cause,  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  the  volufhes  he  lias  p.  blislied, 
and  for  others  which  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  ones,  Mr.  de  P. 
thus  solertinly  abjures  hrs  country,  and  declares  himself  a  suhjed  of 
Great  Britain  :— 

*'  The  land  which  nnas  my  native  country  shall  have  my  last  sigh,  and 
my  warmest  wishes  for  its  prosperity  ;  because  I  am  certain  that  its  true 
prosperity  must  ever  depend  \on  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
on  tne  re-establishment  of  rhat  political  balance,  which  the  French  Revo, 
iution  has  deranged.  The  Primx  who  ai\/j.my  King  (and  I  cease  not  to 
cohsider  Louis  XVIII.  as  tlie  iegitimatt  King  of  France)  will  ever  be, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  his  august  family,  obje^s  of  that  respetti  which 
'^  I  owe  to  their  rank,  and  to  their  misfortunes.  While  1  ^vai  his  subject, 
my  life  was  devoted  to  h^s  service,  and  it  was  not  by  mere  proiestations 
that  I  evinced  my  attachment-^ 

"  .  I  I.  Now,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  I  halre  become  an  English 
Gentleman.  The  allegiance,  which  by  my^birth  1  owed  to  the  King^of 
France,  now  belongs  to  that  beneficent  Monarch  who  deigned  to'receive  * 
me,  and  to  that  generous  nation  whose  adopted  fellow. citizei}  |  anE).  A 
friend  to  well  regulated  liberty,  I  have  studied  the  hi^toryj  the  constitu. 
tion^  and  the  laws  of  Britain,  land  I  have  paid  attention  to  t^v  nK>rals  and 
turn  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  their  habits  and  customs. 
I  consider  that  happy  country  as  a  temple  ereded  in  honour  of  that  divi. 
nity,  whose  worship  is- in  every  heart.  Here,  then,  I  enjoy  all  I  desire: 
I  prefer  my  humble  asylum  to  every  thing  that  can  fascinate  the  eyes  of 
avarice  or  ambition.  My  a«hes  will  repose  in  a  land  of  Irberty,  and 
roy  memory  be  entrusted  to  men,  v.'ho,  if  they  do  not  lightly  bestow 
their  esteem,  at  least  know  how  to  set  a  proper  value  on  the  efforts  I  have 
been  able  to  make  during  the  course  of  a  long^  agitated  life,  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  esteem." 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Mr.  de  Puisavc  is  much  too  dis- 
cursive  ;  that  he  often  bre;iks  through  his  enclosure,  and  ranges  in  fields 
not  properly  his  own.  He  sometimes,  however,  brings  things,  aj^pa- 
renily  the  most  distant,  to  bear  upon  his  subjedl.  The  following 
anecaote  of  Frederic  II'.  of  Piussia,  commonly  called  the  Great,  is 
of  thi^  sort.  The  author  pioduces  it  as  one  of  the  remote  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  agree  with  him  in  this,  and  besides 
give  it  to  shew  that  the  French  revolutionists  were  not  so  original  in 
those  maxims  which  ihcy  told  us  were  to  ensure  the  liappiness  of  man- 
kind (though  they  carried  the  pra(flicc  farther,  and  a£led  on  a  greater 
scale  than  their  preceptor),  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  it  will 
shew,  too,  that  all  unbounded  thirst  of  power  is  guided  by  the  same 
principle,  or  rather  by  a  want  of  every  thing  that  can  be  considered 
as  a  legitimate  guide  of  human  aftions*  The  authof,  ^P^^Mj^S  ^^ 
Frederic  II.  says: —  '^  '     ' 

*'  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  I  should  have  said  Frederic 
the  Great.    But  the  pompous  titles,  which  enthusiasm  oi -adulation  ^ves 

to. 
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to  men  during  theix  lifcj ;  ave  leldom  in  the  lapse  -of  t\sDt^  considered  at 

any  thing  more  than  proper  appellations  to  distinguish  them  in  a  chrono. 
logical  order.  Those  who  inquire  after  only  the  secondary  c<(uses  of  the 
French  revolution  without  going  farther,  might  d  scover  a  wide  lieid  ia 
the  metamprphosis  of  tl.e  Marquisate  of  Magdebourg  into  a  Powei*  pf  the 
first  order,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  and  writings  of  him,  to  whom  the 
Patr;iarchs  of  moderii  philosophy  have  given  the  name  of  the  Solomon  of  the 
North,  A  philosophical  king,  according  to  their  sense  of  it,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  dreadful  plague  with  which  heaven  can  scourge  the  in^^. 
habitants  o£  rhe  earth.*  But  the  idea  of  a  philosophical  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  a^despot;  is  a  violation  of  common  sense,  an  outrage  to  reason. 
"  About  twenty-iive  years  ago,,  when  I  was  only  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons, I  recoiled  that  government  distributed  in  every  corps,  from  the 
commander  to  the  youngest  ensign,  an  instru6iion  of  Frederic  11.  to  his 
geneiaia,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  th^  following  remarkable  pa3>* 
sage  iato  be  found.  The  substance  I  perfedly  remember,  choiigh  not  the 
exa^  expressions  :*— -^  Whenym  are  ik  a  Qathdic  (ountrjy  ebme  the  Prates^ 
toftUf  itt  a  Protestant  cmntry  abuse  the  Catholics.  And  Lastly ^  excke  pepuiar 
discontent  against  the  higher  orders^  and  the  priests*  ^  This  Hiay  be  called  ntjv^ 
ing  hea'ven  and  earth  to  obtain  cur  ends.*  " 

How  much  the  French  revolutionists,  from  Mahomet  AH  Buotia* 
parte  to  the  most  despicable  follower  of  his  principles  and  his^fortune* 
profited  by  this .  admirable  lesson  of  ihe  great  Frederic,  bleeding  and^* 
pr<^strate  Europe  can  too  well  inform  us. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea  of  this  desultory 
volume^  'which  brings  us  acquainted  with  one  of  the  great  causes  why 
the  French  counter-revolutionary  measures  have  ever  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  French  revolution  originated  in  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
nation,  and  the  abuses  of  government.  To  their  full  portion  of  vice 
the  revolutionists  added  an  energy  and  promptitude  in  all  their  mea- 
sures. Whether  they  hugged  each  other  in  their  sissemblies,  or  came 
to  blows,  whether  they  danced  the  Carmagnole  round  -the  Goddes^/of 
Reason,  or  massacred  each  other,  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  great 
objed.  On  the  opposite  side,  with  an  equal  portion  of  vice,  though 
perhaps  not  exa<SHy  of  the  «ame  kind,  all  energy  was  wanting.  Lan- 
guor, indecision,  and  imbecility,  accenipanied  every  a6l  of  the  emi^ 

grants;  and  the  cause  was  sacrificed  to  court  intrigue,  to  the  petty 
,  ealousies,  the  ambition  and  self-interested  views  of  little  men  with 

ligh  titles,  who  seem  to  have  been  of  the  latter  sort  of  c'ounsellors 
spoken  of  by  Tacitus.  Some,  says  he,  "  cxcitantur  ad  meliora  mag- 
pitudinc  rerum,  hebescunt  alii." 

/To  be  continued  at  the  VJumes  appear  J  ^ 
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Vojage  en  Italic  et  en  SicUe.'r^Travels  in  Italy  aftd  Sicily y  in  i8oi  and 
xSoiz,  By  M.  (prcuze  dc  Lesser,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Body.     Svo.     P^.  384.     Paris.   i8o6.     Imported  by  Dcconchy. 

CANDOUR,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  great  facility  of  gcne- 
iral  and  accurate  observation,  are  essential  qualifications 'for  a  traveller; 
habits  of  comparing  different  objedls  with  a  certain  degree,  of  indiffer- 
ence, quickness  of  j>erceiving  the  relative  utility,  and  great  imparti- 
ality in  estimating  the  national  and  individual  advantages  of  local  mai?« 
ners  acjd  customs,  are  no  less  requisite ;  to  which  may  be  added,  4 
contented  disposition,  with  mental  ai'id  corporeal  strengtii  to  be^r  much. 
fatigue,  a  complete  freedom  from  national  or  religious  prejudices,  froin 
vain,,  peevish  petulance  and  haughty  querelousness ;  and  bst,  but  not 
least,  such  a  self-command  of  temper  as  never  to  be  incommoded  by 
che  qualities  of  the  meat,  drink,  and  accommodations  which  arefound 
at  the  resting-places  on  public  roads.  These  are  qualifications  which, 
-wc  believe,  all  who  knpw  the  French  will  readily  agree,  are  more 
rare  in  Fi*ance  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Yet  no  other 
people  produces  such  voluminous  works,  called  travels,  which  in  ge- 
neral .hav«  no  more  reference  to  the  countries  which  they  profess  to 
describjCj  ihan  the  whole  host  of  our  modern  novels  have  to  the  truQ 
principles. and  manners  of  Englisiimcn.  They,  however,  ease  their 
perturbed  minds,  by  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  disgorging 
their  malignant  spleen,  ip  volumes  of  petulant  abus§  on  the  mamiers 
and  customs  of  all  other  nations.  In  this  respeft  M.  Lesser  seems,  io 
the  volume  before  us,  to  have  somewhat  surpassed  many  of  his  country- 
men ;  but  he  has,  indeed,  with  quite  as  much  boldness  as  policy,  publicly 
avowed  in  his  Preface^  that  he  does  not  propose  to  add  any  thing  new 
relative  to  Italy,  but  to  exclaim  with  Belloy — '*  Plusje  vis  reiranger, 
plus  falmai  ma  patrie  ;"  and  that  Italy  and  the  Italian  people  are  mean, 
despicable  and  disgusting  !  The  country,  he  savs,  is  unwholesome,, 
sterile,  and   inhobpiiable  ;    the   people  treacherous,  cruel,  avaricious, 

and  ignorant ;  tiie  women  all  ugly  w s,  and  the  men  brutes!  Such 

are  the  polished  sentiments  of  the  French  Imperial  Legislator,  Lesser. 
We  shall  follow  the  steps  of  this  splenetic  child  ot  national  pre- 
judice, from  \\\%  commencement  at  entering  Savoy,  till  he  arrives  at 
Palermo,  and  thence  returns  to  the  frontiers  of  his  blindly  idoliz^ed 
country.  An  opinion  that  Buonaparte,  who  has  le  co£ur  halien^  will 
remove  from  Paris  to  Rome,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Western  Empire,  in  consequence  of  which  Paris  must  become  the 
second  city,  instead  of  the  firsts  which  has  so  Ipng  flattered  the  ambi- 
tion of  Frenchaien,  seems  to  have,  been  the  author's  principal  motive 
for  thus  vilifying  Italy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cast  an  indiretS  cen- 
sure on  the  origin  and  country  *  of  the  tyrant. 

*  Buonaparte  has  manifested  particular  approbation  of  those  writers  wi^o 
have  attempted  to  trace  his  family  to  an  Italian  race,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans, 
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M.  Lesser ^ntcfcd  Savoy  hj)  theToaJ  madefbyGharles^Ectimaauel 
iL  in  1670,91  so  much  labour  and  expence»  in  cutting  away  immense 
rocks^  at  the  end  of  which  was  erciStecI  a  stone^  bearing  an  inscripcioiiy 
mentioning  by  M^hom  the  passage  was  opened.  This  inscription)  the 
Vandal  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  induced  them  to  erase  in  their  usual 
manner,  by  defacing  every  second  letter.  The  author^  not  being  abie  to 
make  any  apology  tor  such  condudl,  telis  us -with  measured  emphasis, 
that  a  Prefedl  caused  it  to  be  restored  in  1804.  Here  he  is  unable  to 
deny  that  the  rural  scenery  is  sublime, 'sometimes  beautiful,  and  always 
pi<9ures€)ue ;  but  aliedges,  that  on  entering  France  also,  one  would 
be  impressed  with  similar  sentiments  of  its  excellence.  From  Mau* 
rienne  to  Termigon  he  laments  that  the  road  lias  not  been  made, 
according  to  a  long  projected  plan,  thr^e. leagues  shorter ;  and  on  t^m 
head  does  not  omit  the  occasion  ot  complimenting  bis  Imperial  slave- 
driver,  by  obiiervrng,  that  **  there  is.  too  much \  good  to  do  in  the 
world,  for  the  government  to  do  it  at  present."  At  TUrin  he  reliicS- 
antly  acknowledges  that  there  are  many  beautiful  streets  and  public 
buildings ;  complains  bitterly  of  the  high  charges  at  the  inns,  of  the 
slowness  and  avarice  of  the  waiters  (by  th^  bye  a  convincing  proof  of 
his  own  parsimony)  and  of  the  want  of  girls  at  tho^e  inns;  for  all 
these  inconvenienced  he  consoles  himself  by  refledling  on  the  univer-* 
sality  of  the  French  language,  from  the-  circumstance  of  seeii^g  the 
names  of  the  streets  all  written  in  French.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth,  of  the  maxim — nomina  stultorwn  semper ^  sub  maenibus  ^sunt :  ' 
he  thinks  the  writer  of  the  following  an  exception  :   . 

'^  A  Dieu  men  ame,  ^ 

Mon  coeur  aux  dames, 
Ma  vie  au  Roi^ 
L'honneur  ^  moi/* 

But  he  seems  to  be  ignorant  that  these  verses  have  been  written^I^e- 
where,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  at  Turin,  and  that  they  are  not  origi« 
pal.  Of  the' manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Turin  he  is  si- 
lent, and  only  repeats,  as  a  proverb,  that  "  the  best  kingdom  is  P>ance, 
the  best  county  is  Flander$,  and  the  best  duchy  is  Milan.'*  This  is 
followed  by  an  anecdote  of  an  Austrian  examining  the  bridge  ofLodi, 
in  telling  of  which  M.  Lesser  has  attempted,  and  failed  in  a  risible 
manner,  to  imitate  Sterne  ;  we  should  think  that  even  theauthor^s 
conntrymen  will  not  fail  to  notice  this  most  aukward  and  feeble  pla- 
giarism, especially  when  it  is  iised  to' praise  the  battle  of  i^odi,  which 
cvei;y  intelligent  officer  in  the  French  army  considers  as  disgraceful  to 
the  military. genius  of  Buonaparte. 

Travelling  with  our  soporific  author  to  Parma,  we  occasionflllv 
Icairn  some  useful  truths,  which  escape  as  if  by  stealth  from  the  ignorant 
virulence  of  his  other  remarks ;  thus-^<«  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the 
other,  I  have  seen  Frenchmen  obtain  attention  and  privileges,'  which 
waifl-npt  always  dictated  by  attachment."  This  is  a  candid  avowal 
both  of  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Frenchmen  in  Italy,  andismtfchnWe 
-  i  explicitly 
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explicitly  announced  in  ^mother  part  of  this  work. '  Of  Conitthc, 

die  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  he  reports  a  tradition,  that  if  he 

•*  were  orib  of  the  men  the  most  proper  to  make  a  book,  he  was  one 

of  the  Icasr  proper  to  finish  an  education."     This  judgment  has  been 

passech,  because  the  Prince,  his  pupil,  was  mucli^ fitter  for  a  Capuchin 

Monk  tlian  the  first  magistrate  of  a  royal  Dukedom.     Condiilac's 

merit,  as  a  book-maker,- however,  has  been  no  less  exaggerated  by 

his  countrymen,  in  their  vain   wish  to  have  some  metaphysicians  to 

oppose  to  the  multitude  of  English  pliitosophers ;  hut  they  have  been 

much  disappointed  in  this  welUtne^niug  Abbe,  whose  histories  possess 

n:)thingto  raise  them  above  mediocrite -,  and  whose  philosophical  works 

are  merely  done  up  in  the  style  of  his  country,  from  the  discoveries 

and  writings  of  Englishmen.  .At  Parma  our  traveller,  after  ej^ress- 

ing  his  surprize  at  not  finding  clocks  there  to  tell  the  hours,  as  in  other 

krge  towns,  declares,  that  ♦*  Italy   is  the  country  in  which  he  has 

seen  the   fewest  pretty   women ;"  and  hastily  quotes  Winckclman 

(whose  work  it  appears  he  has  never  read),  to  prove  that  the  Italians 

and  the  Enelish  are  the  ugliest,  most, deformed,  and  mishapen  pepplc 

iih'tiie  world  !     He  lias  made  this  inference,  perhaps,  because  he  has 

happened  to  meet  an  Englishman  with  a  wooden  leg,  or  wanting  an 

arm,  ^c.  and  thence  pronounces  on  the   general  deformity  of  thb 

English  *.     That  a  Frenchman  sliould  conclude  so,  will  not  appear 

surprizing,  when  we  observe,  that  men  without  a  leg  or  an  arm,  arc 

rarely  or  never  to  be-^cen  in  France  ;  those  \vho  may  be  wounded  in 

l>attle,  and  lose  these  jnembcrs,  are  humanely  put  to  death,  or  suffered 

to  die  without  medical  assistance,  lest  their  maimed  appearance  should 

intimidate  others  from  entering  into  the  army.     This  is  the  true  and 

only  reason  which  can  he  given   for  the  rarity  of  men  deprived  of 

some  of  their  members  in  i'mnce,  after  so  long  and  such  ferocious 

wars. 

•Before  leaving  Partna,  M.  Lesser  went  to  see  the  remainder  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Medals,  which  contains  a  copper  coin  of  Ulysses  of  Ithaca, 
but  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  original  or  spurious.  With  paint- 
ings, however,  he  seems  somewhat  better  acquainted  ;  and  on  seeing 
a  simple  curtain  supply  the  place  of  an  admirable  painting  at  the  great 
altar  in  the  church  of  the  Cardiusiang,  taken  to  Paris,  he  acknoW- 
ledg;e$  that  ir,  as  well  as  many  others,  has  been  ruined  in  France.— * 
**  I  have  seen  men  (says  he)  much  greater  connoisseurs  in  painting 
than  1,  agree,  that  if  they  glared  tJiey  would  send  back  to  ha^y  ot» 
half«  at  leabt,  of  those  paintings'  ol  which  it  has  been  deprived.^'-^ 
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'  *  It  mufct  be  confessed^  that,  on  the  14th  t)f  julyi  xSoz;  there  "^crti 
in^re  laltie,  wooden«iegged, .  brokembacked^  Dr  otherwise  deforodl  Eng^ 
lish  of  both  sexes  at  Paris,  than  could  be  seeii^  aii  the  streets  of  Lotxton 
in  seven  years.  Such  is  the  insatiable  curiosity  t>f  these  utifDrtsnato 
people,  and  such  is  the  candour  of  the  Fceneh  in  Ihns  rqifoachinf  thfifl 
and  their  cou^tryi  as  an  offroirium  «0/«#;ir.-*-tRi¥4 

•  -  To. 
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To  restore  the  plunder  of  subje£ls  of  the  arts  to  their  leguimatc  cqua* 
try,  requires  more  honesty  and  magnanimity  tliftn  Frenchmen  in  ge* 
neral  possess;  on  tlie  contrary,  many  of  them  feel  an  invidious  plea- 
sure at  bel;oIding  the  rapid  decay  of  .these  iralian  works,  in  order  that 
French  copies  may  succeed  them  in  reputation  when  the  originals  a,?*e 
annihilated  !^  Such  ate  the  spirit  and  the  hberality  of  French  artists  or 
amateurs. 

The  Bolognese  school  of'painting,  It  is  justly  observed,  is  going  to 
decay  in  consequence  of  the  mania  of  imitation  instead  of  rivality  la- 
the arr.  After  observing  that  Modena  is  the  prettiest  town  as  Turin 
is  the  most  beautiful,  and  that  the  Dukes  of  Mudena  dot  being  able  to 
exteiKi  their  dominions  occupied  themselves  in  embeUishing  them,  ho 
adds,  "  it  were  well  if.  some  powers  of  this  world  were  ^Iso  reduced 
to  a  similar  state."  In  this  we  pjcrfeutly  agree  with  the  author,  and 
no' power  so  much  requires  such  a  limitation  as  that  of  which  he  con* 
stitutes  a  part.  Of  Tuscany,  M.  Lesser,  confesses  that  it.  is  every 
where  plundered,  that  it  is  poor,  uncultivated  and  inhospitable,  peo* 
pled  with  robbers  and  assassins.  '  •*  Florence,  he  observes,  contains 
some  old  palaces ;  Sienna  is  an  old  and  ugly  city,  and  the  country 
savage  and  frightful.^  Bolsona,  Viterba,  Ronciglione — what, shall  I 
say  of  tlie  a£lual  state  of  the  rest?  little  cultiyaiion  ;  few  meni  ami 
women, who  betray  that  delicate^name  !  The  'Neapolitans  are  glut- 
tonous ;  in  the  most  beautiful  street  in  Naples  nine-tenths, of  tlie  shops 
contain  eatables.  It  is  certain,  he  adds>  fhat  after  the  re-capture  of 
Naples  from 'the  Fretich,  during  mkEE  days  HUMAN  flesh  w^x 
i^ere  sold  in  the  markets  /'*  Such  infamous  assertions  are  beneath 
criticism,  and  merit  no  farther  notice  than  to  shew  what  atrocious 
^ntiments  Frenchmen  are  capable  of  disseminating. 

From  Naples  our  candid  and  //Z'Vr^?/ traveller  took  a  vessel  to  Sjcily* 
but  Frenchman  like,' he  exclaims  no  little  against  **  la  perfide  mer^^  that 
had  nearly  drowned  him  and  two  of  his  countrymen  on  their  passage  to 
Palermr,    A  t;ale  of  wind  arose  during  this  voyage,  and  drove  them  to* 
wanls  Messina,  after  whrch  the  Neapolitans  made  the  pious  reflection, 
that  they  ^*  cxpe6led  to  have  been  drowned  on  account  of  carrying 
French  infidels?'*     On  arriving  in  Sicily,  the  author  and  his  coimpa- 
nions  met  wirh  two  English  inerchants^  who  put  themselves  to  some 
trouble  to  render  these  Frenchmen  comfortable:  tlie  following  silly  re- 
flexions are  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  :  "  T  shall  have  occnsion  ' 
dsewhere  to  speak  of  the  stubbornness  (roideur)  that  there  is  in  the  cha- 
rafler  and  genius  of  the  English ;  but  what  is  perhaps  still  more  striking^ 
fs  iha  melancholy  which  is  almost  always  painted  on -their  countennnce* 
An  Englishman  who  is  but  serious,  is  very  gay  for  an  Englishhian : 
they  almost  all  seem  to  be  relatives  of  their  countryman,  Yditng  !*' 
These  sentiments  are  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this 
yoli^me,  and  the  ViVl^xs^. of  the  English  is  on  every  occasion  forced 
in  with  the  praises  of  France,  Whilst  liie  author  is  in  Palermo,  Jmstcad 
of  ^in)^  his  Tt^Acn  a  desoriprioci  of  l>iiat  city  and  of  SitHy,  he  pi^esents 
them  with  aoot^er  feeble  imitation  of  Sterfiie,  in  two  irrelevant  chap* 
-  '  -  ters, 


■    ■      i<i     ill    nil 
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xtx%y  one  oh  Paris,  and  the  other  on  French  women.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  Lesscr's  sryleof  bonlbast,  adulation/ 
and  licenMousness. 

**  O  my  countrywomen !  too  often  have  I  beheld  you  with  the  coldness 
of  habit  \  I  imagined  that  all  women  were  like  you,  as  there  are  nopeo- 
'  pie  like  the  the  French  for  presuming  on  what  they  do  nof  knonv.  Many 
foreign  women  rejvist  too  little  or  too  badly  ;  a  Frenchwoman  resists  even 
when  she  has  yielded,  in  order  thafrshe  may  give  more  charms  tohei? 
favours  :  she  even  knows  how  to  refuse  gracefully,  and  as  her  weakness  is 
more  seducing,  so  is  her  virtue  more  amiable.  It  is  not  therefore  asto- 
nishing that  the  men  of  all  *  countri^  should  give  the  preference  to 
Frenchwomen  over  all  others.  If  the  Supreme  Being  wished  to  give  an 
exittple  of  all  that  there  is  attradlive  in  the  sex,  which  he  has  created  for 
the  happiness  of  purs,  he  would  certainly  choose  a  Frenchwoman,  andl* 
believe  a  Parisian.'* 

In  this  blasphemous  rhodomontadc  there  are  two  important  truths, 
that  the  French  are  the  best  at  guessing  what  they  do  not  know,  and 
that  a  Frenchwoman  is  the  tnpsi insinuating  high-priestess  of  lust;  the 
former  lias  often  been  verified  by  philosophers  >yho  have  seen  the 
French  claim  ilie  merit  of  inventions  at  wliicb  they  could  only  guess  ;^ 
aiid  proclaiming  themselves  the  authors  of  discoveries  which  at  the  very 
time  they  did  not  understand.  The  latter  is  a  fadl  which  we  wish  la 
le;vve  where  we  found  it,  only  reminding  the  unsuspefling  people  of 
the  British  Empire  to  beware  of  such  poison.  As  usual,  the  preced- 
ing eulogies  on  France  are  folfowed  by  virulent  phillipics  against 
Sterne  and  the  English.  *'  How  many  gay  f  men  are  there  in  Eng- 
land? Not  one:  and  there  is  little  gaiety  in  their  books.'*  This  assertion 
however  is  but  indiiFefcntly  supported  by  the  reluctant  admission  of 
Sterne's  great  superiority  to  any  similar  writers  in  France.  In  coiw- 
petition  with  Sterne,  Marivaux  and  the  anonymous  author  of~^  petty 
volume  entitled,  ^^  Voyage  autour  Je  jna  Chambre^^  2iX(i  mentioned; 
but  i;  i's  acknov^'ledged  that  these  writers  arc  as  much  *'  inferfor  as  his 
other  imitators  are  in  thi^  country." — Tlic  most  grave  English  au- 
ihoi's^  he  adds,  are  as  gieac  fools  as  Sterne,   when  a  judgment  on 


*  Jt  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  there  are  fewer  Frenchwomen  than 
of  any  other  country  married  to  foreigners,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  population  of  France.  This  truth  receives  additional  coniirniation 
from  the  circumstance,  that  no  Englishman,  or  even  Irishman,  evrer  mar. 
ries  a  KrenchworHan  in  France,  although  they  may  be  established  in  busi- 
ness in  that  country. — Rev.  ' 

+  Another  and  more  graVe  charge  is  also  preferred  :  '*  the  cold  recep- 
tion of  the  emigrants  by  private  persons,  of  'which  no  mmtion  was  made  ik 
the  m^^spafers  n' *  This  insinuation  ^  which  even  "this  abafidohed  slave  of 
natiot^al  malignity  ha^  not  the  hardihood  to  state  as  fa^,  ts  alone  suffi- 
cient to  stigmatize  his  perfidious  cQuntiymeri  to  the  latest  posterity,  with 
the  ch;Lrgc  of  base  ingratitude^  .'■.-.  \  ...... 

^      France 
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France  is  the  question ;  and  what  is^  more  surprlsthg  it^  diat  there  ace 
sp  few  English,  even  among  the  well  t)red,  'who  doinot  become  ;^M« 
fk  when  speaking  of  the  Frenph.  It  wilt  easily  be  perceived  thar  1  do 
not  like  the  English  ;  yet  I  esteem  them  in  many  re$pe<St8.  I  have 
not  pretended  to  write  a  satire  on  the  English  \  but  it  li  minrt  than  time 
to  resume  our  placet  and  to  restore  them  to  tkeirs.  OUr  armies  havi  com^ 
menced  afid  almost  finished  the  tUorky  and  it  is  for  aur  writt?rs  to  complete  ^ 

itr 

Few  Englishmen  we  apprehend  can  mistake  the  import  of  such  ex* 
pressions.  The  military  progress  of  these  ambitious  tyrants  has  now 
attained  its  climax:  they  feel  their  own  inferiority  when  opposed  ta> 
the  islanders  alorte^  and  they  seek  10  conquer  us  npc.  by  svpeHor 
prowess  in  arms,  but  by  base  arts,  treachery  and  deception^  .and  by 
accumulating  volume  upon  volume  of  lies  and  vulgar  abuse  on  the 
English  charadeCjj  vainly  hopii^g  to  circumvent  our  trade  and  manufoc^ 
tures  on  the  Continent.  The  abje£l  subjugation  of  the  continent^ 
press  has  facilitated  their  dark  designs,  but  a  rigid  perseverance  in  the 
magnanimous  firmness  of  England  must  finally  dispel  the  delusion^^ 
a^nd  overwhelm  the  Usurpers  in  their  own  abominations.         ' 

M.  Lesser,  after  betraying  much 'aJflTeded  humanity  for  the*  fate  of 
theinhabiianis  of  Hcfculaneum,  many  of  whom  must  have  perished 
for  want  of  food  at  the  time  their  city  w«s  buried  in  lava,  con- 
tinues to  exclaim  against  the  insalubrity  of  Italy,  and  calls  all  the  cam^ 
pagna  of  Rome  even  to  the  Appennines, «'  a  very  unhealtbful  moor,'* 
and  the  marshes  **  a  scourge  which  terminates  the  miserable  existence 
of  some  posiilHons  and  fishermen  in  a  premature  death.'*  But  we  turn  ' 
from  such  effusions  to  the  author's  account  of  Belvidere,  which  is 
almost  the  only  instance  of  candour  and  good  sense  that  we  hav€  fotind 
in  his  travels,  and  which  we  shall  not,  in  imitation  of  that,  prejudiced 
spirit  evinced  throughout  his  work,  attempt  to  depreciate. 

'^  'nie  Museum  Clementinum  has  su&red  losses  which  ft  is  impossible 
to  compensate.  The  French  have  stolen  the  Apollo,  Laocoon,  and  Anti. 
nous ;  there  is  nothing  excellent,  even  to  the  trunk  of  a  human  body,  thac 
admirable  fragment  of  sculpture,  which  has  not  found  its  way  to  Paris. 
Among  ifhese  statt^  much  nudUy^  appears.  The  ancients,  who  were  acr 
customed  to  spedacles  of  gladiators  and  athletic  exercises,  considettd 
things  simple  which  seem  to  us  bizarre.  As  their  ideas  of  depency  were 
not  altogether  like  oms,  it  is  also  natural  that  our  ideas  of  the  imitative 
arts  shoukf  hot  be  the  same  as  theirs^  This  is  what  a  multitude  df  artists, 
who  have  the  frenzy  of  nudity,  cannot  comprehend,  or  at  least  will  not 
hear  of  any  thing  but  ancient  cpstume  in  the  most  modern  subjedls.  It 
may  be  true,  that  our  European  d[resses  are  not  favoarabl^^  to  the  arts,  at 
the  sculptors  say :  but  I  wiU  not  believe  those,  who,  from  mere  admira- 
tion of  their  profession,,  say  that  a  difierence  of  costume  is  suf&ciertt  to 
annihilate  the  efieA  of  diis  art.  I  believe  that  the  merit'  of  sculpture 
consists  in  the  expression  of  the  human  forms  and  passions :  these  forms  are 
not  entirely  eonceialed  under  our  cost  ^w.^  and  the  passions  can  always  be 
triced  in  the  n<Ale  visage  of  man«  Vr ^e  ancient  costume  hai  also  some 
not  very  \ixpfif  folds,  to  which  we  ^      ^^^ps^^ff.  habit,'  If  tht  sfcir^ 
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'.^oar^otlus  be  still  lets  happy,  I  would  say  to  artists,  tfiat  there  is  i 
~M«'it  mconqocringdifiicuItiM,  The  modern  coicume  applied  to  a  modem 
,  X^iue,  would  be  still  less  ridicutou*  than  the  co&tunie  of  a  Roman  em. 
peior,  api^ied  (o  a  King  of  Prussia,  or  olEnglapd  :  in  the  one  the  eye 
might  wfiei  a  UttlC)  but  in  the  other,  reason  would  be  abused.  All  that 
■.will  W  saidon  the  monumental  .and  grand  style  cannot  obviate  this  diffi. 
c^ltr. '  It  would  be  evfn  worse  if  we  began  to  represent,  without  clothes, 
a  prince  stiil  living.' '  1  will  not  make  a  reflcftion  on  what  such  an  omis- 
sion of  the  tast,e  and  |nsnncrs  of  our  age  might  inspire.  It  appears  to 
ifte  iKaif  according  to  ibe  general  scDtiment  of  modern  decorum,  there 
ftaght  to  be  a  veil  on  the  person  as  oh  the  dignity  of  princes.  But  of 
'what  do  artists  complain  f  Who  hinders  them  to  make  Veons's,  Mercu- 
ftes,  female  barkers,  &c,  or  prevents  them  from  chiseling  all  the  Greeki 
sind'  Romans  ?  No  one  j  it  is'  on'y  desired,  when  they  may  have  the  mit. 
fortune  of  being  obliged  to  represent  a  modem,  that  they  would  submit 
with  a  good  grace,  imd  represent  him  such  as  we  see  him,  such  as  we  we 
accustomed  to  lov»  and  respeA  him.  It  is  also  desired  that,  under  pre- 
ttxt  of  seizing  the  ideal  beauty  of  a  figure,  they  would  not  absolutely 
pervert  the  outline  ;  likenes5,  as  they  will  perhaps  allow,  is  the  demilt 
merit  of  a  portrait,  and  above  all  of  a  statue,  if  this  b^  not  the  faft, 
instead'  of  making  a  statue  to  a  hero,  I  would  propose  simply  to  write  his 
Dame  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere." 

In  ttiese  observations,  wli'^ch  certainly  bear  no  marks  of  excellence, 
although  the  best  in  the  work,  the  autW  takes  no  notice  of  the  im-  t 
provcinent  of  taste  and  morality  tl>at  must  result  from  a  greater  regard 
to  decorum  in  the  arts.  We  arc  happy,  however,  to  have  anv  (hing 
"Which  condemns  the  ahsurd  custom  here  exposed ;  and  when  t'rench 
Jiitpudicity  is  pleased  to  reprobate  it,  what  should  be  the  sentimenttof 
Englishmen?  Yet  sticJi  is  the  {^rowing  and  disgraceful  passion  for 
Ttudity  itl  this  country,  that  painters  and  print-selTers  assure  ns,  that 
lliey  have  no  demand  for  anj  hut  naked  figurtiE !  Licentioiwiea  of 
jnanners  have  uniformly  been  the  forerumici-s  of  national  ^eclroe, 
(r<Mn  the  days  of  the  Jews  to  the  fall  of  Louis  XVI.     M.  Lesser  has 

?^iaps  sus|)e£ied  this  to  be  a  i.\&,  aliltoush  he,  perhaps  wisely  in 
ranee,  takes  no  itoticc  of  it.'  Some  of  hjs  reflections  on  painting 
also  are  more  correct  than  his  literary  effusions.  He  ^OTidertins  by 
wholesale  the  Italian  liieratuffcj  but  (here  is  much  reason  to  believe 
titat  lie  realty  does  not  understand  the  Italian  language,  and  that  he 
'lir^ows  nothing  of  it  but  through  the  medium  of  translations,  of  course 
■his  opiirions  are  onworthy  of  arieniion.  Of  the  tntSral  chSraflerof 
thfr  people,  he  speaks  more  decidedly,  and  he  "  bch'eves  that  the  human 
"speciciin  Italy  is wffrw  than  in  France;  t]ieir~a9i;flions  are  less  lender : 
^heir  ieiitlments  less  mild,  and  they  are  more  vindiSive.  Several 
people  of  Italy  never  received  the  trench,    bnt  when  they  had  the 
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of  3i5ling  in  the'mostjiisiifiabtesdf^lerence,  against  ho 
and  murderers.  He  adJs,"  that  "  these  people  arcdo 
numbei,"  a  [ruth  which  cveri^  one  will  believe,' when 
that  they  arc  still  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  French  s 
tBa,  he  observes;  is  much  less  strong  than  it  is  get 
every  thing  ihers  has  been  exaggerated,  except  its  im 
is  no  great  compiinrent  to  the  military  talents  of  i 
*peni  so  muoti'iiiiie  in  besieging  it.  Many  sitnilaj 
guiseU  throughout  this  volume. 


CEwurei  Cfiohief  et  PBHthumes  de  M.  de  la  Be 

Sekil  and  Posthmcus  IVorks  sf  M.  de  ia  Harp 
Acadtmj.  With  a  portrait-  of  tht  Author.  4 1 
1806.  ,      .  '  ■ 

THESE  volumes  consist  chicffy  of  the  dra- 
(xwifcal  works  of  M.  de  la  Harpc.  The  p^ose  ct 
orations  deliveral  at  the  academy,  a  history  of  the 
Menzicoff,  and  fragmenis  of  an  apology  for  Religi 
the  work  are  memoirs  of  the  author  by  the  editor. 

The  following  fiaginent  printed  at  the  end  of  then 
(6  have  been  .found  aiiiong  the  papers  ot  M.  de  la  Ha 
that  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers,  ntitwith&tani 
ei  it  has  already  appeared  in  one  of  the  news-papers. 

"  It  8eem»'t»nie  bot  yMterdaj-,  though  it  waa  at  th< 
year  1788.  We  were  at  dinner  with  one  of  our  brethrer 
giman  o£.high  rank  and  genius.  The  company  n-as  nam 
Courti^s,  Lawyers,  men  of  Learning,  Academicians,  &c 
the- wipes  of  MaJvoiaie  and  Conaiantia,  added  10  the 
mcieiyr  that  sore  of  freedom  which  does  not  adliere 
nilea ;  we  were  already  'arrived  at  that  point  when  11 
say  any  thing  to  excite  mirth.  Chimfbrij  had  read  to  i 
pious  and  licentioos  tales,  and  the  'ladies  of  nnk  had 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Ikn.  Then  followed  a  de 
against  religion.  One  cited  a  passage  from  the  Pucelle, : 
and  applauded  these  philosophical  lines  of  Diderot.  * 
Aie  last  priest  shall  form  a  rope  to  str^gle  the  last  Kin 
and  holding  a  full  glass.in  his  hand,  said,  yts  geniUi 
t  is  tig  G^iai  I  anlhai  Hsratr  ivas  afo/l,  and  in  truth 
as  of  the  oilier.  The  conversation  ihen  took  a  graver 
eupi^  chiefly  by  the  praises  of  Voltaire,  and  ihe  revol 
easioned  in  the  human  tainilt  and  all  looked  witl^  anxic 
tbe  happy  era  when  superstition  and  fanaticlsnv  should  yt 
'  "  One  alone  of  the  company  had  t=^c«  w  ^«  in  1 
diia  con  venation,  and  had  even  OCGa»;  -aW.^  haxardei 
our  delightful  enthusiasm.     It  was   C^    otWi  *  '""*  ^ 
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iUtmbuttu    Mc  took  up  the  conYcrsatiorf  in  the  most  terieifs  manner,  '  Bt 
satisfied  gentlemeni  (said  he)  yoa  will  all  see  the  great  and  sablime  levo. 
^    lution  which  ydu  desire  so  rouch,  you  know  I  am  something  of  a  prophet 
and  I  repeat  it  again,  you  will  see  it/     He  was  answered  by  the  hackneyed 
phrase  om  tu/d  not  be  a  great  coigurer  to  foresee  that,    *  Well  (he  cootinocd) 
but  perhaps  one  must  beone  a  little  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.»  Do 
you  know  what  will  happen  from  this  revolution;  what  will  happen  from  it 
to  you,  all  who  are  now  present,  what  will  be  it's  immediate  consequence  V 
'^  Let  tts  hear'  («aid  Condercet,  with  his  usual  naive  and  sarcastic  smile) 
'  a  philosopher  is  never  sorry  to  meet  a  prophet.'     '  You  iW*  Condercet 
will  expire  on  the  pavement  of  a  dungeon,  you  wiU  die  of  poison  which 
yoa  will  svAllow  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  executioner;  of  poison  which 
that  age  of  felicitj  will  compel  you  to  carry  always  about  with  yfs^^** 

Caxotte  then  proceeds  to  point  out  di$tin£tlv  the  different  deaths 
,  that  wait  for  Messrs.  Vicq.  d' Azvr,  Batlly,  Nlalesherbes,  and  Rou- 
cher,  on  which  they  .all  exclaimed,  <*  we  shall  then  surely  be  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars."  "  No  (replied  Calotte) 
you  will  then  be  under  the  sole  dominion  of  philosophy  and  reason. 
Those  who  will  treat  you  in  this  manner  will  have  every  moment 
the  same  phrases  in  their  mouths  which  you  have  been  retailing  for 
an  hour,  they  will  repeat  all  your  maxims  and  ivilt  cite  like  yon,  the 
verses  of  Diacfot  and  la  Pucelle."  They  all  whispered  to  one  another 
you  see  he  is  mad,  for  he  speaks  all  the  time  with  the  greatest  gravity* 

"  I  (viz.  dcla  Harpe)  now  took  up  the  conversation  myself.  *  Here 
are  abundance  of  miracles  but^you  take  no  notice  of  me.'  <*  Yoq  will 
be  the  ot^e£l  of  a  miracle  not  less  extraordinary,  you  will  then  be  a 
Christian."  This  produced  loud  exclamations.  *  Oh !  (replied 
Cham  fort)  <  I  am  comforted,  if  we  arc  not  to  die  till  la  Harpe  is  a 
christian  we  shall  all  be  immortal." 

After  prQceeding  to  describe  tlie  cruelties  infli£led  by  the  autbofs 
of  the  revolution,,  on  all  persons  witlv>ut  distindion  of  rank  or  sex, 
the  frantic  prophet  concluded  with  the  fateof  tlie  King.  ^*  On  this 
the  master  of  the  bouse  rose  abruptly  from  the  table,  and  all  the-com- 
/  pany  with  him;  he  went  towards  M.  Cazotte,  and  said  to  him  with 
^  much  emotion  in  bis  manner,  '^^  My  dear  Cazotte,  we  have  had 
(enough  of  this  mournful  pleasantry,  you  have  pushed  it  too  far.* 
Cazotte  made  n()  answer  and  was  going  to  retire,  when  Madame 
Grammdnt,  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  gravity  of  the  conversatioo 
and  give  it  a  gayer  turn,  going  towards  him  said, 

/*  Mr.  Prophet,  you  have  told  us  all  our  own  godd  fortunes,  but  you 
4cll  us  nothing  of  your  own.'  He  was  silent  some  time  with  his  eyes 
Jxed  on  the  ground.  *  Madam,  have  you  ever  read  the  Siege  ef  Je- 
rusalem in  Josephus?'  <  Yes  Sir,  surely,  who  has  not?  but  ^oceed  as 
if  I  had^not.'  Well  Madam,  during  the  siege,  a  man  wei^t  round  the  ram. 
parts  for  seven  successive  days  in  sight  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged, 
trying  continually  with  a  loud  and  mournful  voice,  <u;of  to  JermaUm^  and 
oh  the  seventh  day  he  eried,  ime  xa  Jerusalem'  and  to  myself^  and  at  tbc 
instant  be  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  a  large  stone  thrown  from  the  mar 
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dunes  of  the  enemy.'   After  this  answer  M.  Caz< 
away."  ^ 

Wc  have  no  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  this  : 
wise  anc)  prudent  man  might  foresee  much  of  the  I 
the  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  wc  > 
and  that  to  lise  the  words 'of  our  great  poet 

^  "  Old  experience  may  attain. 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

But  ivc  do  not  Believe  in  the  possihility  of  such 
as  tWose  of  M.  Caxotte,  recorded  by  the  pen'  of  ih* 
before  ns,  nor  d6  we  believe  that  any  such  papei 
the  writings  of  M.  la  Harpe  after  his  death.  La  h 
been  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  sincere  and  rational 
impossible  in  that  case  he  coufd  have  left  the  passaj 
as  it  now  stands,  without  making^some  remark  oi 

His  apology  for  religion  contains  many  just.obsi 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  miracles,  he  combats  thi 
of  sce|>tics  and  sciotist^  with  great  ability.    ' 

One  of  the  favorite  objefitions  to  the  credibilit| 
philosophers  of  the  school  of  Volrare,  is  this;  * 
miracle  is  a  j)hysical  impossibility,  for  a  miracle 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  these  laws  are  and  must  I 
serve  the  natural  order  of  things." 

To  this  la  Harpe  answers,  ^ "  I  allow  that  a  mirai 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  and  though  we  ^e  noi 
with  those  laws^  we  know  enough  to  perceive  a  consi 
relation  of  caused  and  effeds,  v/hich  must  in  genera 
to  preserve  the  works  of  the  Creator  and  manife^ 
design.  But  is  a  deviation  from  these  laws,  Jmp 
undoubtedly  is,  for  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  supp 
can  change  what  the  Creator  has  established ;  but  i^ 
certainly  not ;  for  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  that  1 
the  natural  order  of  things  by  the  same  power  that  h 
have  the  power  and  the  means  to  interfere  when  he 
depends  on  himself.  '  What— -He  who  made  anc^who 
and  who  at  his  will  can  annihilate  it,  can  he  ma 
Where  exists  and'to  what  tends  that  species  of  nece 
him  of , this  power  ?  <  That  immutability  whiclv  in 
of  the  Uhiv^rse^'  Yes,  if  any  other  being  could  att 
could  be  changed  for  a  moment  without  endangering 
^111  thus  presume  without  any  -reason  to  set  limits  to 
pjin  hinder  the  Creator  from  having  the  entire  d 
be  has  created.  As  for  myself,  what  would  overwh 
ment,  what  would  appear  impossible  for  me  to  com^ 
God  who  formed  and  traced  the  laWs^  of  natnre, 
fttspend  their  course  without  destroying  them,  or  c 
combinatipb  without  completely  Qvettutning  thei 
4iye$thim  of  on^  of  the  most  freq^^t^t  afvdmou  «v 
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festing  Us 'power 'Sod  ills  protedioQ,  thb  would  be  to  fetter  hfa  fMrov4- 
dence  to  that  degree^  that  he  would  no  longer  ie  what  he  necessajiilj  tsf 
thfi  absolute  disposer  of  life  and  death.  On  this  supposition  his  justice 
iand  his  mercy  mast  lie  dormant  cill  the  consummation  of  time.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be  the  world  that  governed  God,  not  God  whp  governed 
the  worid.  Is  not  this  blasphemy  against  the  Deity  ?  But  fortunately 
every  species  of  blasphemy  confutes  itself  by  its  own  absurdity,'** 

In  the  Plays  and  the  Poetry  we  find  littlp  either  to  blaoie  or  com- 
mend.; they  posset  that  degree  of  mediocricy  which,  according  tQ 
the  Roman  criiic^  takes  from  the  aptlior  the  charafter  of  poet,  but 
which  is  so  often  found  among  the  writers  in  verse  of  IVl.  de  la  Harpe's 
jt:p'untry.  ^ 


•<i  ■'*■ 


fssai  sur  Us  Causes  de  la  Superiorite  dei  Grecs^  Jans  les  Arts  d^Tmagi^ 
nation  i  Question  qm  a  ite  proposee  par  P  Academic  dps  Sciences  e$ 
BelUs'Lettres  de  Lyon,  Par  J.  J.  Leuliette,  Professeur  de  Belles 
Ixittres,  a  la  ci-devant  Ecdie  Centrale  de  Seine  et  Oise.  A,  Paris, 
Treuttel  ct  W  iirtz.    Pp.125. 

£ssay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  th^  Arts  of 

Imazintztion^ 

THIS  Professor  of  the  Central  School  of  Seine  and  Oise,  cxhi- 
)>its  much  more  of  the  rl^torician,  than  of  the  investigator  of  causes. 
The  Essay,  which  he  informs  us  was  read  to  his  pupils,  miglit  please 
fkem^  might  perhaps  convey  soine  instruftion  to  the  audience,  but  its 
appearance  before  the  world,  will  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  Pro* 
fessor  Leuliette;  To  the  person  moderately  learned  it  rkfFords  no  in- 
formation, and  it'will  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  man  of 
taste,  from  its  want  of  arrangement,  it$  verbosity^  and  an  attempt  at 
cmbclHshment  totally  out  of  place. 
'    The  writer,  almost  at  his  outset,  has  the  following  paragraph  : — 

»5*  If  we^  have  so  many  obligations  to  Greece,  if  her  history,  her  pro- 
jdudlions,  her  monuments  are  the  study  of  our  youth,,  the  delight  of  every 
tain  of  sensibility,  and  the  foundation  of  endless  meditation  to  the  sage  j 
ican  a  more  pleasing  task  exist  than' the  examination  of  the'  causes  to  which 
phe  owed  her  astonishing  superiority  in  the  arts  of  Imagination,  the 
ccienC«8,  and  the  Uberal  arts  ?  Should  this  reseairch  fail  in  a£>xdiQg  satis^ 
lirdory  results,  it  will,  at  least,  carry  us  bacjc  to-a  delicious  country, 
\p'hich  we  behold 'with  an  interest  ever  new  ;  if  we  miss  the  objeA  of  out 
journey,  we  shall  find  on  our  route  new  riches,  treasures  hitherto  lmdis« 
coyercfd,  which  will  iamply  reward  us  for  pujr  toil." 

This,  thojagh  smelling  of  the  rhetor,  may  •pass  ;  ^ut  with  thi«  Mr, 
L.  w^s  not  satisfied  ;  he  therefore  has  embellished  his  thought  with  a 
iiQmexic^mAtahnguefieue.     ' 


Stipmorlty  of  thi  Gne^f^lif  4^i^f  Imagination.  4 Jt|^ 

.       .  "^ '  ■         .  ,       '  *   • 

-  ^'  Thttty  *tlie.fhU<yophiGal  ob^ervec,  who  quit»  Eiuiope  t^ -exa^o^e  ;tbfi[ 

causes  which  produce  the  annual  and  wysUrioui  *  ovefflQwing.<)f  the  $^ile^ 

usually  reaps  no  other  fruit  from  his  excursions  than  new  conjedlures  adiiea 

to  the  0I4  ;  but  he  has  seen  new  countries  ;  intt  ancient  ruins,  by  address. 

ing  themselves  to  his  noemory,  by  recalliug  great  events,  t^ave  awakened 

his  imagination,  and  enobled  his.* thoughts  :  but  nations  hitherto  utikriowit 

to  him  have  offered  to  his  mind  a  new  fund  of  meditation.    .If  lie  has  no<f 

^cn  what  he  wished  to  see,  at  least  he  return^  enriched  with  treasures, 

which  reward  him  for  his  fatigues,  and  which  often  exceed  in  value 'what 

he  sought  with  a  blind  ardour."  ,        ,      " 

We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  authdr's  style  throughout  dw 
ivork.^  The  thought  is  alv^ays  drowned  in  a  flood  of  /Words ;  and  or-t 
nament  too  frequently  introduced  whqie  it  was  unnecessary  and  ^im;* 
pmper.  '  » 

The  following  are  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  the  superiorityi 
of  the  Greeks  in  thcvarts  of  imagination.  First,  the. nature  of  their 
religian^  ....        ~         •   *' 

*^  Nothing,"  he  says,  "has  so  strong ,  an  influence  o.v,^r  ^try  and 
eloquence,  as  religious  ideas.  The  religion  of  the  Greek?,  tne  child  of 
their  poets^  was  favourable  to  all  the  dreams  of  the  imagination.  It  was 
by  turns  gay  and  terrible :  it  accommodated  itself  equally  to  the  marvel*, 
lous  of  the  Epopoeia,  to  the  majesty  of  the  buskin,  to  the  touching  sim. 
plicity  of  pastoral  poetry,  to  elegiac  melancholy,  -and  to  the  charraini 
delirium  of  the  voluptuous  ode.**.  " 

•  ■  ,      i  « 

Another  cause  "of  tlieir  superiority  they  owpd  to  their  cUmaU. 

,        ''  .       '  •  '  -"■"^*  ^i 

**  Climate,  the  situation  of  a  country*  may  greatly  ooh tribute  to  the 

produ^ion  of  imagery,  and  sublime  ideas  :  and  we  know  that  n>ost  of 

the  ancient  poets  were  born  in  the  pleasing  islands  of  theX^reciAn  Archi. 

pelago,  which  fable  ha's  embellished  with  the  most  seducing  illusions  ;  or, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attifca."  ' 

Their  legislation  he  produces  as  a  third  source  of  their  excellence* 

'^  Legislation  stampson  a  people  a  new  chara^er;  it  makes  of  then! 
either  dwarfs  or  giants ;  prostrates  then^  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,'  or 
places  them  among  the  immortals.  The.  legislator  is  a  God,  who 
modifies  huitian  nature' at  his  will,  who  exercises  either  the  most  destruc^ 
tive  or  most  salutary  command.  The  founders,  or  regenerating  chiefs  of 
the  Grecian  states,  were  the  most  illustrious  of  human  Jawgi vers." 

Liberty  comes  in  for  a  share  among  the  causes  of  Greek  superiority, 
?ut  it  was  different,  Mr.  L.  says,  from  the  liberty  of  other  nations 
it  harmonized  better  with  the  finer  feelings.  This,  at  least,  is  wha(^ 
we  think  he  means ;  but  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  more  successful 


*  The  overflowing  is  not  mysterious,  but  owing  Co  welUknown  causes; 
A  Profi^ssor  should  have  known  this, -^REr,  • 
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in  diwoverins  hit  Meaning  than  we  have  bceg,  wi  therefore  Iit  Am 
passage  before  ihem. 

"  Liberty,  thtt  bencfaftrcss  of  mankind,  displayed  a  ccmntenarce  less 
tu&Kre  to  the  GnelU  than  to  other  nations ;  the  allowed  bcf  templei  to 
^  ornanehted,  her  altar*  to  be  decorated  ;  she  permitted  the  fine  arti  to 
be  auociates  in  hei  triumphs,  to  borrow  from  her  a  more  august  charac- 
.ter ;  and  MincrTa,  without  laying  aside  hei  helmet  or  her  tegii,  disdained 
sot  to  adorn  herself  with  the  x6ne  of  Venas," 

To  the  public  ganuTiai  mlemnitus  of  Greece,  we  are  finally  to 
ascribe  the  supenoriiy  of  the  Grecian  people  in  the  aris  of  imagina- 

.  tioD.  "  None  of  the  cames,"  he  tells  u^,  ''  1  have  hitherto  pointed 
out,  had  such  an  influence  on  talents  as  (he  majestic  snlemniiics,  which 
coliedted  in  the  same  place  all  those  who  considered  themselves  as 
derived  from  the  same  source,  who  spoke  the  same  language,  adored 
ifae  same  Gods,  whose  inteietts  were  the  same,  and  whose  triumphs 
were  in  common."  He  goes  on  to  lell  w,  that  these  solemnities  were 
were  founded  on  the  principles  of  true  wisdom,  and  ingenious  fore-  "^ 
sight.  We  will  not  pretend  to  enutneralc  all  the  blessings  which  they 
aie  l^efe  said  to  have  produced.     What  really  belongs  to  the  sul^ea 

'  wp  shairmeniion  ;  not.  however,  warranting  the  truth  vf  all  the  au- 
thor advances.  He  tells  us,  that  "  in  these  assemblies  the  poet,  the  ' 
oainter,  the  sculptor,  the  hiftorian,  jEcc.  wasyoir/^JuLlgeilby  hiscoun- 
uymen  x  because  a  multitude  alwavs  judges'  as  it  feels,  knows  not  the 
pitiful  impressions  of  jealousy,  the  Viatred  of  brilliam  success,  nor  the 
dread  of  that  superiority  justly  claimed  by  genius  i  and  because  the , 
(jreclan  muliitudc  possessed  a  pure  cnihusiasm,  much  sensibility,  anil 
3  discriminating  taste."  * 

We  should  have  omitted  to  notice  the  contrast,  we  mean  what  he 
announces  as  the  fate  of  genius  in  these  degenerate  times,  were  not  the 
passage  so  chara£lerisiic  oi  the  author's  manner,  that  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent upon  u&  to  lay  it  before  the  public. 

"  Yoangman!  who  feelest  thyself  made  to  hoooar  human  nature  by 
bold  and  noble  produAions,  hesitate  long  before  thoa  dost  expose  ih)^self 
to  a  aea  filled  with  rocks  and  land  banks,  and  fertile  in  ihipwrecks.  Dost 
thou  feel  thyself  capable  of  braving  indigence,  of  despising  the  arrogant 
disdain  of  idcot  opulence  }  Canst  ihou  softer),  \>y  the  pleasing  illusions 
«f  glory,  the.  torments  of  a^  deplorable  existence  f  If  thou  cintt,  ponder, 
CMiceive,  execute ;  purchase,  at  the  piioe  of  repose,  and  the  enj<^iBenls 
'  «f  life,  the  privilege  of  leiening  to  fhc  end  of  time  over  att  who  have 
Sensibility  of  soul,  of  acquiring  a  dominion  th;  most  splendid,  and  the 
most  durable.  But  vilt  lliou  receive  an  equivalent' for  thy  midnight 
watching*  ?  Will  thy  ulcerated  heart  feel  >  comfort  to  balance  its  morti- 
fications >  The  vulgar,  without  effiirt  find~all  the  enjoyments  which-Na. 
ture  grants  to  man  ;  but  those  which  thou  aspircst  to  are  to  be  acquired 
with  more  difficulty.  The  roice  of  detraf^ion  will  poison  thy  purest  and 
(Dost  innocent  '^y*  ;  and' thou  wilt  seldom  hear  the  touching  laitgnage  of 
those  who  might  have  consoled  thee,  who  might  have  dated  to  defend 
;)k?.     The  howlings  of  thine  eo(aue»  thoo  wSt  every  day  hqarj  'fya  set. 
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dom  wUc  tfaoQ  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  vmttt  tears  ^llj  vrhlch'an 

eloquent  book  draws  from  the  heart ;  seldom  wilt  thoo  witness  those  thins. 

ports  which  a  superior  xnind  communicates  to  kindred  souls.     The  cry  cf 

the  malevolent  extends  iax  and  wide,  it  has  many  echoes,  but  the  voice 

whidi  consoles  the  unfortunate  pervades  only  a  small  circle.     The  cri^iil 

nal  tnurmiir  of  envy  strangles  it  in  the  birth.     Thus  Zephyr,  who  bearf 

on  his  pure  wings  the  marin  perfumes  ofTlora,  seldoip  extends  his  salu. 

tary  influence  beyond  the  parterites  which  she  variegates ;  but  the  wind 

which  sweeps  along  the  pestilential  exhalations  of  the  East,  fre<]uentljf 

conveys  from  region  to  region,  from  clime  to  clime,  the  germs  of  the 

most  deplorable  scourge,  the  fatal  seeds  of  the  most  dreadful  death." 

If  this  be  not  downright  poetry,  we  ^re  mistaken. 

But  after  all,  the  causes  w€  have  enumerated  ffom  Mr.  L.  seem  to 
be  considered  by  him  not  properly  as  causes,  or  ^at  best  but  secondar|r 
ones;  Homer,  ho  says,  is  the  source,  the  great  fountain-head  from 
which  flows  all  Grecian  excellence  in  the  arts  of  imagination.  To. 
htm  Grtfece  owes  its  tragedy,  nay  its  comedy  \  he  was  the  .exemplar 
of  orators,  and  the  master  ^ven  of  philosophers  ;  if  he  did  not  create 
the  religion  of  that  country,  he  at  least  gave  it  those  tx)eticai  embel* 
lishments,  which  rouzed  the  imagination  ;  to  him  the  Greek  painters 
and  sculptors  were  indebted  for  those  ideal  beauties,*  which  have  made 
their  works  the  admiration  of  all  2ige&$  and  even  grave  legislators  drew 
from  Homer  the  principles  bf  their  science*  Homer  is  therefore  Mr. 
Ir.'s  pause  of  causes.   ^  "  ^ 

Much  might  be  said  both  against  the  matter  and  manner  of  this  ' 
Essay ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while,  the  weakness  of  the  whole  is  suflS- 
ciently  conspicuous ;  so  we  have  treated  him,  ivyt  en  Professeur^  but 
en  Eeolier  de  College ;  we  have  given  him  only  a  coup  depatte  enfdtuM^ 
and  left  him  to  speak  to  the  public  for  himself. 

The  publication  is  eked  out  by  thirty-two  pages  of  Preface,  andhjr 
nearly  twenty  pages  on  the  Greek  writers,  translated  from  Black welj. 


^  Tableau  Historlque)^  Statistique  et  Moral  de  la^  Haute^Italie* 

Jin  Historical^  Statistical^  and  Moral  View  of  Upper  ttalyi,  and  of  the 
Alps,  which  surround  it ;  preceded  by  a  \ilance  at  the  Chara^er  of 
the  Emperors^  Kxn^^  and  other  Princes^  who  have  reigned  in  Lom^ 
tardy  since  Beflovese,  and  Caesar ^  until .  Napoleon  the  First,^  By 
Charles  Denina.  '  8vo.  ??.  450.  Paris,  1805.  Imported  by 
I>econchy.       .  . 

WH^N  we  see  tne  political  existence  of  count'ries  daily  annibU 
lated,  their  very  names  obliterated  from  the  records  of  civil  society, 
and  new  and  ancbuth  appellations  introduced,  merely  to  gratify  caprice 
or  national  anibition ;  when  the  laws,  the  civil  institutions,  and  the 
poUricah  divisions  of  uatioos  are  extinguished,  with  a  mixture^  of  idiot 
Indifferencci  and  S^ataoic  fury  i  sloA  when  (he  xude  band  of  an  illite* 

ratQ  ^ 


4^4  .<    fffreigh  J^uhick^m* 

tzte  destroyer  h  .suceesiftifiy  raised  against  the  hatlowed  resBAiQ^  of 
aohqutcy,  it  is  some  consolation  to  meet  with  a  vRork  destined  to  avert* 
ia  BoiDedegree»  the  eiFeds  of  the  exterminating' ambition  of. usurped 
{Kiwer,  and  preserve  the  venerable  records  of  ancient  institutions,  from 
the  invidious  zeal  which  «eeks  to  overwhelm  them  all  in  one  common 
obiitibn.     The  author  is  a  native'of  the  country,  of  which  he  has 
here  given  an  interesting  and  cla^bical  view ;  he  is  also  an  enlightened 
,|>atriot,  <ind  foyal  to  his  legitimate  government,  the  unjust   fere  of 
which  ht  a}3pears  to  feel  much  more  than  he  dares  to  express.     It  was, 
perhaps,  this  suppressed  feeling  which  stimulated  the  publication  of  ihe 
present  work,  so  well  calculated  to  awaken  em^otions  in  the  minds  of 
the  once  happy,  and  gay  Piedmontese  and  Savoyards,  now  languish* 
i9gi  enslaved,  and  plundered  by  the  common  enemy  of  the  animal 
•od. human  ra^e.    iNevertheless  Signor  Denina  has  enough  of  tht 
pUaot. sycophant. to  dedicate  his  work  td  young  Beauharnois,  galled 
Priqce  and  Viceroy  of   Italy.     In  that  curious  enigmatical  effusion^ 
afteJ*  observing  that  the  name  of  the  Italian  Viceroy  and  Arch-Chao-r 
celior  of  the  French  Empire,  wa^  the  most  ptoper  forbid. voluoae,  he 
compliments  Beauharnois  on  his  good  fortune  of  having  received  pra^ises^ 
**  which  ho  person  of  his.  rani  ever  before  obtained,"  (a,  truth    in 
which  all  are  agreed) ;  alludes  to  his  '<  adarabU  mere^^  and  conclude^ 
with  an-ironical  observation,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was   born^ 
like  CaEsar^  to.be  **  a  great  orator,  and  invinoible  hero  1"     This  pal- 
pable irony  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  Emperor  an4 
King's  librarian  (the  author's  Imperial  office),  as  it  is  n6tonoas  char 
Buonaparte  can  neither  speak  nor  write,  even  hut  a  few  coiine6le4 
sentences ;  therefore  such  an  unhappy  allusion,  in  conjun£ti<ui  wi^h 
^me.other  remarks  interspersed  throughout  this  volume,  may  subje^ 
our  **  vicux  litterateur y"*  like'Lalande,  not  only  to  ascurribus  fcbukc;* 
hut  to  a  prohibition  of  ever  writing  any  more.     Howicver  it  m$iy  be, 
we  cannot  help  pitying  oui^  authoi^, ..who  has  learning  apd  ta^te  su^t 
cient  to  enable  him  t()  appreciate  the  genius,  virtues,  and  labours  of 
ther-aneseatSy'.and  who  daily  usees'  himself  exposed  -to  .the  OYAgei  of 
Qothic  barbarism,  by  ignorant  ruffians  who  s^ek  to  erase  every  vestige 
of  antiquity,  >and  involve*  eviery'<fragment  of  the  arts  in  .one  common 
desolation  *. 

The  plan  of  the  present  wofk  is  a  close  imitatioii  of  a  popular 
English  publication,  **  Brayley\  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales," 
orily  some whatiess  copious  and  less  perspicuous ;  it  consists  principally 
of  topographical,  archaiological,  and  historical  details,  interspersed  with 
biographical  and -literary  andcddtesy'and^  observations  on  the  mannen 


**  See  the  Address  of  one  of  Buonaparte'^  agents  to  the  ^people  of  GenMj 
in  iwhiqh  he^  with  sbaniolesis  effrontery,  reproac^^s  the  n^^okorjr  ,pf  tlieir 
•fi^estors,  (or  halving  Qre^ied  so  many  fine  edifices  all  ov^^  their  cqontry« 
He  has  sincovwi^hed  for  an  ea^thqv^ke  to  coipe  apd  level. ^{p  fll  to  the 
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iind  cifstoms  of  the  differeiit  race  of  inhaWtatits  of  Cisalpine  GaulJ 
Pitying  as  we  do  the  author,  we  shall  pass  over  his  Preliminary  Disi 
course^ 'df  twcnty-four  pages^  addressed  **  to  His  Most  Serene  High- 
ness," wljich  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  comparative  view  of  the  ch^raSet 
of  the  drflf^F,ent  Sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Savoy,  Piedmom^and 
Lombardy,' for  Upper  Italy.  It  is  evident' that  Signor  Den ir^a  hai 
com  posed  Mhrs  Discourse  much  later  than  the  other  parts  of  this  vo- 
lume, ^nd  that,^he  has  been  alarmed  at  the  unavoidable  purport  of  his 
subjed,  and  knew  not  how  to  flatter  the  tyrant  tb  insuie  his  personal 
security.  For  thi$  pC^rpose  he  speaks  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Mar^ 
cus  Aurelins ;  the  latter,  bethinks,  willoftener  be  remembered  wheS 
Napoleon  has  "  found.time  to  couch  his  liigh  thoughts  in  writing.* 
The  Empeior  Justinian  is  next  weighed  :  but  the  disparity  is  ^ual  to 
jthat  between  the/ E(npre8s  Theodora  and  the  tf«^«i/  Jo^eplime.^' 
Charlemagne  and  Caspar,  however,  are  the  favourite  objcdls'of  cbm^ 
parison  ;  yet  all  appear  little  when  contrasted  with  Napoleon !  Jn^l 
deed,  were  there  any  proof  now  wanting,  the  laboured  and  forced 
adalationof  this  DiscoiK-se^  isi  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  th4 
man,  tp  whom  it  could  be  acceptable;  must  be  equally  ignorant,  coiiii 
jtemptiUe  and  vain,  and  much  liker  Sir  John  FalstafF  than  Cassar. 

Signer  Denina  commences  with  Turin,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  ai^ 
Antiquarian  topographer,  presents  us  with  the  etymon  of  that  npme. 

"  The  history  of  the  first  foundation  of  Turin,"  he  observesj  ^'  like 
jnost  other  ancient  cities,  is  fabulous.;  it  is  certain/ however,  that  k 
existed  during  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  and' that  its  name  neU 
thcr  comes  from  Taurus^  a  bull ;  noi  Taurus^  a  supposed  Prince  ;  but  froni 
Taurmi^  as  that  of  Paris  comes  from  the  people,  PaHsii;  Taurini  signifies 
people  who  inhabit  mountainous  places,  as  taur  in  the  Celtic  language  sigi 
iiifies  mount.  It  S9ii%y  however,  the  Insubrians,  the  Etrurians,  and  th^ 
people  of  Lower  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  who  thus  denomi^ 
nated  these  people,  who  were,  with  respe^  to  the  Insubrians  (the  MilaJ 
nese)  mountaineers,  such  as  we  might  call  the  Piedmontese  between  Rivoli 
^nd  Suze,  with  all  the  inhabitants  ojf  the  valleys  comprized  in  the  king* 
4om  of  Cditiu'sy  sovereign  of  the  Alps,  whence  their  name  of  Cottian." 

ft 

We  were  not  a  little  surprized  at  reading  the  following  observation, 
speaking  of  Turin,  that  Po-strcet,  which  is  entirely  t)uilt  of  brick^ 
•*  presents  the  only  monument  which  remains  in  Europe,  of  a  style  of 
architefture  that  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  Which  is  very  convenient  for  every  country  where  marble 
and  hewn  stone  are/scarce."  Signor  Denina  should  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  have  hazarded  such  an  unqualified  assertion,  as  there  are 
numerous  instances  over  ibt  Continent,  as  well  as  at  Berlin,  whick 
he  has  excepted,  of  spacious  mansions,  if  not  entire  streets,  built  of 
l^rick*  He  might  also  have  mentioned  Lyons,  where  the  Jacobins 
levelled  an  entire  street  J)uilt  in  the  saipe  style  as  that  at  Turin.  At 
Bourdeaux,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  there  are  many  such- 
mamtmentSy  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  without  mentioning  wnat  are 
in  this  country.    The  author  is  more  correct,  and  as  much  more  inl 
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leresltng  vrbai  he  lofariDi  us,  that  <<  Facigtto  d'Urbioo,  ytho  IWU 
in  the  reigns  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  was  the  engineer  who  gave 
the  plaoy  and  directed  the  works  of  the  citadels  of  Turin  and  An< 
versa.  These  two  fortifications  are  justly  esceetned  master-pieces  of 
fDiliiary  archite£lafe,  even  ac  the  present  ^ay  ;  and  when  they  wcr^ 
tak^by  the  French  in  17989  they  stated  in  the  public  papers  (with 
jdieir  usu^l  regard  to  truth)  that  ihey  were  built  by  their  countrymao 
Vaubanf*-'  In  the  arrqndiumtnt  of  Turin,  according  to  the  ncwdi- 
▼jsioQs,  is  the  Roman  town  '^  Can-ia^  which  the  write'rs  of  ^hc  middle 
age  called  Cairo,  and  the  vulgar  Piedtnoncese  JCer  or  Kairj  a  Celtic 
word  signify  ing  town,  of  which  the  Italians  have  tnade  Qhitri,  and  tiie 
French  ^unrs.  The  inhabitants  of  tliis  town,t  observes  Signor  Oeoina, 
llAve  die  reputation,  whether  good  or  bad>  of  great  talkers,  and  it  can* 
HOC  be  doubted  that  their  character,  lively,  and  .sometimes  exalted,  it 
d^e  efiect  of  a  dry  soil  and  tctnperate  diet/'  The  ancient  town  of  Siua 
however  has  not  escaped  the  desolating  ravages  of  French  usurpation, 
^  f  nd  the  foi:tress  *  which  commanded  not  only  the  road  to  mount  Ccnis, 
but  also  that  to  mount  Gejicva,  has  been  totally  4lemolishcd.  ^*  Susa 
was  founded^  by  the  Teutons,  who  called  it  Seighuiy  signifying  tbe 
'house  of  victory,  which  the  Romans  made  Segusium,  and  the  Italians, 
by  toiruption  and  contraction,  Susa,  h  was  the  residence  o^a  petty 
kmg  called  Cottiusy  who  either  gave  tliis  appellation  to,  or  received 
it  from,  part  of  the  Alps.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  at 
his  expence  was  er^ited  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  still  exists,  and 
^bich  is  one  of  ^he  most  beautiful  and  the  most  remarkable  that  has 
been  preserved  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere."      %     * 

The  autnor  appears paniculariy  amused  with  etymological  researches^ 
and  obseives,  that  Pignerol,  formerly  PinaroJo,  although  of  coo- 
#iderablc  importance  in  the  twelfth  century,  js  a  modern  j)asn%  iiuli* 
eating,  that  it  has  been  built  in  a  snVall  foreu  of  pines.  Qi  a  similar 
character  is  his  cfefinition  of  Fenestrelles,  as  iffrom/cnetrei  a  little  win* 
dow  !  Fenestrelles  he  considers  to  be  th.e  road  by  which  Csesar  passed 
firom  Italy  to  Gaul  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  as  mentioned  in  the 
iixu  book  of  his  Commentaries.  He  also  alledges  this  valley  to  have 
been  the  road  of  Hannibal,  as^from  a  place  called  Maurin  may  be  seen 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  which  the  Carthaginian  <ieneral  shewed  to  his 
.troops.  This  opinion  receives  some  support  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  the  only  passage  whence  that  prospect  can  be  enjoyed,  or 
perhaps  the  on\y  situation  of  equal  height  which  overlooks  tiiose  fertile 
plains  contemplated  by  the  Carthaginian  army. 

/  ^*  On  the  left '  bank  of  the  Po,  goSng  from  Bagn<^l  and  Barge,  tovaids 
the  upper  stmtcet  of  that  river  in  Mdint. Viso,  is-  situated  Ewvi>,  a  village 
remarkable  by  its.  name  and  its  position.  This  'name  is  derived  from  /< 
Wit,  by  ellipsis  of  Afffi  la  'via,  whence  it  is  bclievedj  with  some  proba* 


•  The  fortresses  of  Demon  I,  (which  was  only  pregnable  by  the  nscrf 

fpdnhot  balhj'of  Exiles  and  Brunetti^  have  also  been  demolished* 
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trilityi  the  GauU  passed  wiien  condaAed  by  BeHoyese  in  Ttadr.  Tl|i» 
TiUage  is  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  and  iropradicahle  mountain^  called 
Mmfiracj  a  name  whidi  indicates  its  nature ;  at  the  summit  of  which  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  Hannibal,  descending  Jronr  Mont.  Viso,  was 
able  to  si}ew  his  troops  the  rich  plains  which  border  on  the  Po.  It  it 
at  least  very  certain,  that  from  thfe  top  of  that  rock,  where  the  rutd^f  a 
church  and  a  convent  of  Carthusiltps  still  exist,  are  very  clearly  seen  th^ 
vast  plains  of  Upper  Italy." 

SignorDenina  foiinds  his  principal  argument,  !n  support  of  this  par- 
ticular place  being  the  route  of  Hannibal,  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
prospe<fl ;  but  he  does  not  cons!<ler  that  at  the  elevation  of  which  he 
speaks,  although  tl^  plains  of  Piedmont  can  be  distintSl y  seen,  yet  it  i$ 
impossible  to  discriminate  v^^hether  the^r  are  or  are  not  fruitful.  If 
Hannibal  represented  the  country  before  his  army  as  rich  antl  fertilcy 
it  must  have  been  either  from  previous  ii^fcxmatioa  or  mere  conjedurcy 
and  not  from  inspcftion.  Besides,  as  we  know  that  the  historical  ac^ 
counts  of  this  famous  passage  were  written  a  considerable  time  after, 
may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that  much  knowledge  ascrilied  to 
Hannibal  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  histt^rians'  own  experience? 
Had  Sfgnor  Denina  united  the  leaminor  and  talents  of  Mr.  Whitakcr' 
with  his  own  superior  local  knowledge,  we  are  persuaded  that  lie  wouIA 
then  have  indicated  a  route  for  Hannibal  very  different  from  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Mr.  W.  contends  for^  St.  Bernard  bclnai;  the  rbute^ 
and  M.  Bourrit  makes  Hannibal  travorsc  Savoy,  but  neither  of  these 
authors  have  looked  for  the  easiest  and  shortest  vv^y  that  a  "General 
would  naturally  pursue,  who  perhaps,  had  nor,  nay,  even  could  nor, 
have  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  country  along  the  sea-coast.  Rome 
was  his  object,  and  he  knew  that  it  w^as  south-east  of  him':  can  we 
then  suppose  that  he  continued  to  travel  northerly  on  chance :  this  how- 
ever would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review. 

^^  In  the  province  of  Pignero),  celebziited  for  its  claret  wine^  (obsefvet 
the  kuthor)  the  famous  sed  of  Iconoclasts  existed  before  Vaud,  wlios<» 
jiame  was  afterwards  given  to  that  country.  Claude,  (Bishop  of  Tttrin) 
the  famous  Iconoclast,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Charkmagne,  was  perh;^ ' 
the  author  of  it.  From  the  Vaudesc  who  emigrated  into  France  and  Hol- 
land,'several  learned  men  have  sprung,  among  the  first  of  whom  is  Bayle^  ~ 
the  family  of  Leger  also  furnished  three^men  distinguished  for  their  li^ 
'  terjiry  attainments.  The  three  provinces  Pignerol,  Susa  and  Turin,  which 
now  constitute^  the  depiurtment  of  the  PO|  in  179$  contained  a  population 
of  429,000  inhabitants,  in  general  of  a  laborious  and  martial  chara^r, 
•mor^  disposed  to  monarchical, than  republican  government." 

**  The  ci-devant  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  now  a  distiri^  of  the  departm^ 
'of  Stura,  still  abounds  ill  Roman  monuments ;  and  at  Dnmero,  on  the  road 
to  Barcelonette,  Quillestre  and  Embrun,  there  was  one  0/ those  establish- 
inents  cMtd  Fanm  Ckre^k^  The  name  of  the  village  Aceglb,  written  so 
instead  of  (kegliu  is  liot  pf  ah  origin  different  from  those  of  Usseauy  di  (h- 
ida^  or  DonM  d^Qtwla :  in  latin  Qedlum  and  OsceUa,  Ocei^m  is  a  name  com- 
posed  of  Oei  or  Haet^  which  sigpiiies  hi^b^  elevated j^^tfid[  i^/ Or  4?// wliich 
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answers  to  Mom  or  CoBii  In  Latih>  and  signifies  mbuntain*    D'Anvflfe  ha 

E roved  that  {Jsgeau  above  Fene^trelles  is  the  ancient  0<:«//»/nr  of  Caesar,  and 
ad  he  been  aware  of  its  real  etymoti,  it  would  have  been  an  iidditional 
confirmation  of  his  arguments.  The  Provencal  and  Langoedocian  accent 
Jits  changed  Ocello  to  Acegliom** 

Signer  Dcnina,  in  estimating  the  moral  cbarafler  of  the  peophc  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  of  the  Ligurians,  prudently  observes  that  they  have 
never  evinced  any  bravery  or  military  genius,  and  seems  to  consider 

'  the  charafler.  of  the  mur^dering  Mas^na,  who  js  a  native  of  a  village  oo 
the  Var,  called  Leyent,  as  totally  different  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
tiis  countrymen,  except  General  Rusca.  The  Niceahs,  also,  he  re- 
marks, have  never  b^en  good  sailors,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  mildness  of 
theif  climate,  which  makes  them  too*  delicate  to  support  the  fatigues 
of  a  sea-faring  life.  In  philosophers  however  that  country  can  boast 
of  the  excellent  astronomer  Cassini,  and  his  nephew  Mbraldi ;  both 
natives  of  Perinalda,  and  the  modern  |X)et  Passeroni  de  Lantosca,  au- 
thor of  a  poem  entitled  the  Life  of  Cicero.     The  history  of  ancient      ! 

•  times  indeed  affords  ample  proof  that  the  people  of  Provence,  Mar- 
seilles and  Nice,  have  always  been  more  addi<3ed  to  learning,  to  the      i 
arts  and  amusements,  than  to  arms;   whilst  those  of  Da^phiny,  Aa- 
vergneand  Gascony,  havel  equally  inclined  to  turbuleilce  war  and  fero- 

'  city.     "  It  is  true,  the  inhabitants  of  Cevennes  and  Gevaudan,  have      i 
'shewn  a  ferocious  character  \  bdt  Gevaudan  has  more  pf  the  quality 
of  Auvergrte  than  Provence,  and  the  Auvergnese,  descendants  or  suc- 
cessors of  the  AVerni  and  the  Rutenl,  were  as  warlike  as  the  Proven- 
cals were  peaceable."     Recent  events  however  tend  tacontradid  this' 
mild  charadler  drawn  from  ancient  records,  and  the  indiscriitiinate     \ 
massacre  of  iO,ocx^  Parisians  by  the  Marseillese,  ^headed  by  Napohn 
Brutus  Buonaparte^  will  forever  be  reo^embered  with  horror  not  only      | 
throughout  France,  but  over  the  whole  civilized  world.     The  Pan-/     j 
sfans  can  pardon  the  massacre,  but  they  must  ever  detest  thenl  for 
their  worse  than  brutal  treatment  of  the  dead  bodies  of  women  and     \ 
children,  which  they  threw  on  the  stairs  and  under  the  portico  of  the     I 
church  of  St.  Roch.     Signor  Deniria  indeed  endeavours  to  wipe  away 
this  gross  sligma  on  tlie  charader'of  the  Provencals  by  alledgiiig,  witn 
much  truth,  t\iat  these  assassins  were  composed  of  porters,  barbarians 
from  all  part^  who  had  coUedicd  in  the  commercial  town  of  Mar- 
seilles,  and  who  on  thb  ruin  of  trade  and  conunerce  had  no  other  alter- 
ia«'Uive  than  massacre  and  plunder.     This  apology  is  in  some  degrcC;^  -^ 
admissible^  and  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  circnntstance,  AxA 
in  Marseilles  and  the  whole  of  Provence,  we  and  individiukls  of  a  cha- 
iBra<9cr/totaily-<Uff^F<nt  from  the  pcopte  in  g«flcVaI»  ao^  bearing  thtf 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  a  disposition. savage  and  ferocious  in  die 

'  highest  degree.  In  appreciating  the  talents  i?  the  Provencals  the  atf- 
fhot  ii  not  qi»ite  so  corrtrft,  and  the  Italiahs  wlH  not  \i  so  nidcb 
obliged  to  him  for 'denying  them  the  prioHty  in  (aste  for  polite  Uteri- 
IHiiw.    ^  ii   k  koow-n  thai  Ibe    Froyen^i?,  tand  ^  Langiied[>* 
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dans  ^  as  Well  as  the.  Spaniard)  -were  th«  £rst 'peo]>Ie,  nbt  the  halianl^ 
who  had  a  ta&te  for  the  Latin  poets;'-  and  Hotace  feinarks,  me 
peritus  Mscit  Iberus  Rhodanifue  potor,.  *  Hu\?ever  conspicuous  the 
talents  of  these  people  may  have  been  during  the  exfstfence  of  Grcciaii 
taste  at  Marseilles,  and  before  the  erupti«nf  of  the  Gotiis,  ic  tii4isi  ht 
confessed  that  in  modern  times  they  have  not  »ven  any  proofs  of  such 
-excellence*  *With  some  exceptions. among- the  Languedociam"\irho 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  w1k>  at  the  same  time  evinced cqn* 
siUerabte  talents  and  virtues,  the  litterateurs  of  Montpellier^  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  discover  such  laborious  dulltiess  and  tnaioity,  as  to  preclude  afl 
pretensions  to  talent.  There  is  indeed  a  terrain  moi/esse  in  theif  cha-* 
rafter  that  has  degenerated  into  sensuality  ;  but  neither  in  th<*.ir- lite^i- 
rary  eflFusions  nor  in  their  conversation  is  there' any  thing  of  the  ifie/u 
elegantiar^  or  the  animusque  omnia  vincit^  of  genius  ;  on  the  contrart» 
in  both  tlicrc  is  frequently  such  a  confusion  atid  obscurity  f  as  often 
render  ihem  wholly  unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  thdt  such 'peor 
pie  are  destined  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  still 
less  to  discover  or  teach  that  which  Is  discovered  wiih  the  greatest 
success,  it  is  true  our  atHrhor'has"  satisfiiftdrjly  proved  that  they  wctc 
a  learned  people  in  the  middle  age  ;  yet  even  in  their  best  writers^ 
we  can  discovcif  something  of  that  obscurity  and  feebleness  which  w^ 
have  remarked  as  chara<£leristic,  of  their  more  modern  produ^lions* 

Our  author's  charaftpr  pf  th.e  Ligurian«  is  very  different  fr0m  that 
of  the  Provencals;  their  commerqiar  and  warrior  spirit  presents  a 
utrikinrg  contrast  with  the  pliant, tranquillity. of  the  literary  men  of  Pro« 
;vence.  We  fcaci  however,  that  Sigrror-.Denina's  praises  :of  the 
Genoese,  atidof  theh'.commencc  will  not  be  very  agreeable  to  thelm|>e- 
^ial  Majesty  of  Napoleon,  as  it  may  tend  to  excite  comparisons  between 
ancient  ahd  modetn  times^  not-  very  favourable  to  the  eondu£!  of  the 
Usurper.  He  would  indeed  have  gf^^n  le^s  btcasion  for  offence  in 
this  particular,  had  he  detailed  all  the-  abase  whicfi  the  Romans  be- ^ 
|k)^ed  on'  the  Ligurians  as  well  as  the  Carrhaginians,  and  bll  com- 
mercial  people,  whom,  fin  nearly  the  same  spirit  and  with  equal  jus-^. 
tice  as  the  modern  French  dbuse  every  thing  relating  to  rtiaritime  af- 
fairs), they  designated- by  the  appellation  of  latrones^  insim^si^  ^falla€46y 
fjtendaces^  &cc»  Here,  however,  wemu^t.not  omit  an  important  (Jis^ 
cov^Ty  of  our  author,  who  certainly  deserves  a  vice-presidents  chair 


;  ;♦  ABiidirtg, 'doAtless,  to  the  troubadours,  the  poets  and 'authors  in 
thA  LiMosin  language^  which  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  considerable 
naccess  at  Toulouse,  where  the  Floral  games  contributed  to  dissemmale  a 
g^eneral  taste  for  letters  and 'the  muses. 

+  These  observations , will  be  foand  aJ)pHcable  in  general  even  to  the 
'writings  of  BerthoHetf  who  unquestionably  |X)sses$es  roort  onginal  g^niixi 
than  all  the  other  chemists  now  living  in  France.  Lagrange,^  fionvoisin 
and  our  author  are  equally  chargeable  ivithsooaewhat  of  obscurity.  Bi;ug« 
nate^i  of  Bolqgna  is,  on  th&qoiitniir/^  deal*^  copioas  and  4>rofoQXKi« 

j  /       among 
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^mong  the  bald-headed  antiquaries  of  Somerset-hoase.  He  |rave)y 
hifoiins  us  that  by  V  ajiingular  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Mose9, 
(the  28th  chap,  and  I9(h  ver..  of  Exodos)^  he  1ias  learned  that  the 
Genoese  traded  with  Asia  during  the  time  of  that  Lawgiver  !*'  Should 
this  be  doubted,  lie  considess  it  certain  at  least,  that  they  had  carried 
on  a  traffic  with  amber  long  before  that  book  was  translated  into  Greek, 
as  he  finds  in  the  S^ptuaeinc  the  word  Aiyyv^^  *j  which  the  Latim 
made  lingurium^  and  which  is  dented  (he  says),  from  Ligurf  ^*  The 
Ligurians,  continues  our  author,  sold  this  gum  (amber)  to  the  people 
of  the  East  for  a  precious  stone»  whether  they  found  it  in  their  own  coan* 
try*  as  Pliny  and  Strabo  say,  or  whether  they  went  to  search  it  in  the 
porta  of  Dalniatia  and  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  it  was  brought  from 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic."  This  ridiculous  conceit  the  author  ac- 
knowledges to  have  in.  part  borrowed  from  de  Napion,  where  indeed 
it  shoukl  have  remained.  Of  the  Genoese,  he  remarks,  with  more 
good  sense: — 

^*  Ecopomy,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tenD>  appears  to  form  the 
base  of  their  chara^er.  The  words  agh^  lottoy  {the  former  1  signifies  the 
dificrence  between  bank -money  and  current  in  Venice  and  Holland,  the 
latter  all  lottery  games),  many  financial  inventions,  and  a  maltitude  of 
Italian  mercantile  terms  have  originated  in  Genoa,  and  still  remain  entire  id 
Dther  languages*  The  form  of  this  government  has  always  been  repabli- 
can.  '  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  no  detail  of  the  wars  of  Liguria,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  is  once  found  the  name  of  king,  of  prince,  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  not  even  a  Commandant. general  of  the'  Ligaria/^ 
armies  ^  a  proof  sufficiently  convincing  that  a  great  equality  of  conditioa 
must  have  reigned  in  that  nation.  Genoa  has  been  fecund  withoot  doobt 
in  men  of  great  talents  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  government,  which  nato- 
rally  retains  always  mach  of  the  prtmitive  chairaAer  of  the  nation,  oever 
shewed  itse-lf  propitious  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  certain,  that  their 
celebrated -men  owe  not  their  socce&s  to  the  encouragement  of  their  own 
country  :  the  two  brothers  Columbus  found  it  in  Spain,  Sestiniaoi  at 
Rome,  and  the  end  of  Bonfadio,  the  only  good  scholar  which  the  Repub- 
lic drew  to  Genoa,  is  but  too  well  known.'* 


*  The  Hebrew  word  kihtm  signifies  a  nJdish  stone,  which  ,the  Septoi-i 
oiot  rendered  by  A^yupiov,  or  according  to  Theophrastus  Avyiwfw;  *^ 
Vulgate  has  lingnriuty  the  Qeneva  translators  cjanus^  which  is  lapulaxoU^ 
and  the  English  translators  ligure.  By  none  of  these  translators  has  it 
ever  beeu  supposed  to  designate  amber^  as  Signer  Dealna  vainly  atteds^i 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  deemed  by  Hill  a  variety  of  hyacinth,  bot 
more  probably  a  kind  ef  garnet  or  toarmaline.  This  idle  fiincy  of  oof 
author  seems  to  have  originated  in  his  search  for  etymons,  in  which  be 
appears  no  less  credulous  than  BoHhoun  in  the  following : 

^   Mfana  vient  d*Epuo  sans  dottte  : 
Maiit  il  faut  avouer  anssi, 
Qu'en  venant  deli  jusqaes-icy, 
jll  a  bien  change  sor  la  fottte/-^ 
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'  From  the  folb^^ing  observations,  Jc  is  not  difficult  to  perpeive  ih9it 
Buonaparte  wilhbe  as  mpch  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  making  M<(rgn* 
go  a  place .  of  disiin£lion»  as  in  many  other  of  his  wild  projedls  of  SKnh**" 
tionl  It  is. by  nature  iricap»ible  of^  ever  being  rendered  the  site ^^,a 
great  and  populous  city.  **  Marengo,  (observes  ,our  author)  .at^t<^ 
»ent  more. celebrated  than  the  promQntory:bf  Adium,  was  bcfprc  i8pQ 
the  most  melancholy  and  the  most  obscure  village  in  all  the  cbuntry^o/ 
Alexandria ;  even  its  name  indicates  that  it  has  been  built  on  ^  maf«by 
8oil,  where  the  waters  of  two  rivulets. are  stagnant  for  want  of  ah 
issue.  .  rerhaps'it  nwy  become  a  pretty  town,  which  without  equoN 
ling  Alexandria  in  magnitude  and  importance,  will  always  hav^th^ 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  .a  great  province."  The  enjoyment  Of 
this  honour  we-apprehend  will  x\oi  be  of  very  long  duration,  perhz^ 
not  even  so  long  as  the  life  oi  the  tyrant  who  bestowed  it.  The  J«^- 
cobioical  divisions  ol^  Italy,  whether  departmental  or  military,  are  found- 
ed on  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the,  country 
and  the  diverse* genius  of  the  people,  that  it  is  both  morally  and  |lhy- 
sic-ally  impossible  they  can  fee  permanent.  He  knovys  riothing  of  so- 
ciety who  supposes  that  Marengo,  can  ever  become  a  great  capital^ 
and  less  of  human  nature  who  believes  that  Genoa  will  long  remain 
an  appendage  of  France.  Therefore  whilst  we  view  with  suflScient 
detestation  the  oppressor's  usurpations,  and  divisions  of  territories,,  vfre 
cannot  but  console  ourselves  that  they,  like  all  other  measures  not 
founded  on  justice  and  the  nature  of  tilings,  will  speedily  devolve  into 
their  ancient  .habits,  and  ihe  ponderous  and  incoherent  empire  .af 
France  separate,. like  that  of  Alexander's,  into  its  primitive  Dukedoms 
of  Burgundy,  Bretagne,  Guyenne,  2<c. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  work,  is  an 
historical  account  of  the  state,  population,  an(L.civil  government  of 
Savoy,  and  the  Piedmontese  provinces  belopging  to  the  King  of  Sai- 
dinia,  who  we  lamen;  to  say  it,  is  almost  entirely  forgotten  since,  the 
disgraceful  parley  of  Amiens.  It  is  too  long  to. trc^nslate  entire,  and  we 
&liall  not  mutilate  it  by  imperfetfit  extracts.  The  wTiole  of  Piedmopt 
and  Savoy  extended  over  a  country.  210  Italian  miles  in  length,  am} 
3OQ  in  breadth,  on  a  surface  of  1260  square  miles,  containing  a  popO* 
Jation  of  2,200,ooq  persons  *,  part  of  which  were  adlive,  industriou* 
and projdut^ive,  and  part  indolent  consumers;  they  paid. their  sovereign 
about  oi^ft  pillion  Sterling  annually.  The  honesty  and  gaiety  of  the 
Savoyards  have  lopg  bcc-n  proverbial ;  the  moral  chara£!er  of  the  Pied- 
montese is  that  of  a  medium  between  the  Italian  and  the  French.  They 
bare  afways  preferred  ttnfTTlonarchic'at  to  the  Republican  form  of  go- 


*  Beaufort^  and  several  other  Statisxicians  gave  a  populaxioif  of  400,000 
j^  ^skyipy,  49ji^  a,55dOyOOO  to  Piedmont^,  amounting  to  nearly  5  millions 

of  fiuhje^  to  his .  Sardinian  no jesty,  (indepsndenjt  of  500,000  in  the 
.  i&lan4i:QfjSatdlnia),  before  the  eruptions  of  the  modern  Vandals  had  desc. 

latedand'^depopujated  thpse  fine  proriiKes. 
_    APPENDIX,  voi.  XXIV.  li  ^  vernment* 
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VSrhmenr.    Their  kings  have  cnjoyca  so^i*cign  authority  and  received 
the  allegiance'  of  their  subjedts  in  the  capacity  of  Vicars  of  the  Holy 
^olnan  £mpire.     'Mn  this  manner,  (observes  the  author,  uninngthe 
ieiirtfporal  ahd  spiritual  authority)  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Dukes  of 
^VoV^  ivere  itlore  absolute  monarcbs  than  any  other  King  of  Europe, 
%ftCdpt  Denmark."     Nevertheless  they  governed  the  country  by  two 
blasses  of  representatives  like  the  Kings  of  France.  The  magistracy  was 
i^ided  into  three  different  bodies;  ist.  the  Council  of  State,  2d.  the 
^nfate  (somewhat  analogous  to  our  House  of  Lords),  and,  3d.  the 
^Tribunals  of  Justice.     From  these  laws  it  appears,  that  the  only  good 
institutions  of  which  tlie  French  Republic  could  boast,  were  borrowed 
*from  those  previously  established  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy.     The  Court 
'of  Turin  also  adopted  many'  good  institutions  and  regulations  from 
-^(»ain.  In  1 792,  20  Bishops  directed  the  religious  worship  of  1,700,000 
-scibjeAs  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  independent  of  the  capital  and  the 
^Vii  and  military  esiablislinf>ents ;  of  the  remainder  5,372  were  Jews 
*and  1 5*665  Voudese  Protestants.     In  no  other  Catholic  country  in 
Europe  was  tlie  conduft  of  the  Bishops  so  laudable.     The  system  of 
education  ^,  now  entirely  abolished  seems  to  have  been  the  best  on  tbe 
Contil;ienF. 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  historical  and  topographical  view  of 
Austrian  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Modena,  Ferrara,"^  Bologna,  Venice, 
Barma,  Genoa  and  the  {Republic  of  Lucca.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, many  interesting  refle&ions  and  observatioris  occur  on  the 
morbl  oharaiSler  of  the  different  people  of  Upper  Italy.  The  variety 
of  climates,  the  mutual  infiuence  of  nuinerous  small  states,  accoinpa- 
tiied  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  idolatry  called  Catholic  piety,  all  coa* 
tribute  10  render  thete  people  highly  worthy  of  the  most  serioas  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  as  affording  in  the  smallest  extent  the  greatest 
diversity  o^'  character,  of  habits  and  of  principles,  and  of  course 
. '  **  holdmg  tip  a  quarry  to  tlie  busy  mind  "  that  seeks  a  profound  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature. 

Before  parting  with  our  aulhor,  ive  must  notice  his  statement  of 
'  the  population  of  the  provinces  now  called  the  *'  Kingdom  oC  Italy." 
*  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  Italians  are  increasing  rapi<lly  under  tbe 
domination  of  their  P'rench  masters.     *'  1*hc  Austrian  possessions  ia 
Italy,  comprebiinding  (he  pritKipal  pan  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy, 
,   were  not  equal  to  ttiore  than  tl.e  half  of  those  held  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia on  the  Continent;  Austria  confuted  aibout  1,2,00,000  subjefis 


*  Signgr  D.  has  Dox  veatured  to  acknowledge , the  truth  thattbcieis 
actually  not  one  public  school  in  Piedmont ;  but  nas  given  t  gather  poom- 
-Otts  list  of  <6ie  Academy  of  Sciences,  Literatareand  Fine  Arts  (tfTarfeu 
2  803,  consisting  of  55  resident  nitfembers  and  13  non^ti^idelit.  The*fitfit 
jo^our  author  appears  in  th^  class  of  moral  science  and  polite  litCMtofe* 
We  also  recognize  the  namcis  of  fionvoisit),  Vassalli.Eandi,  Mapleni  -Bef' 
thpUet,  Bossi,  Galli  and  LngrangCi  ull  nafiyes  of  Piedmont  orSiirof* 

and 
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aiid  Sardinia  2,200,600.  At  present  th6  nc^Wly  Constituted  kin^domf 
of  Italy  is  one  th'ird  more  considerable  than  the  whole  of  PiedmOflt 
was."     The  following  is  the  present  census: 

**  The  Department  of  Agogna,  containing  the  tipper  and 

lower  Novarois,                 -                 -*  •           i^^^^iji 

■    Larlo  or  Come  and  its  distriftsy  -             <           571^894 

■  ■       ■  -  Olona,  eontaining  Milany  Pavia^  &€•  -             •     J461I34 

- — ; Serio,  or  the  ficrgaroes,                 -  -              Zf^^'fij^z 

— ^ ^  Mella,  or  the  Bressans,                 •  -             -       353y6*5 

'   ■  ■    ■       Upper  Po,  or  the  Cremonese^  -                 -       S^i^oya 

Mincio,  the  MantiTans,                 -  -             '    290/489 

'■'       — ^Crost^lo,  Reggio  and  Massa  Carrara^  •              ^79>79J 

"^ ^  P^nara,  Modena  and  Garfagnana,  -             L          ioo/iyo 

Lower  Po,  Fcrrara,  Comachio  and  RoVigp,  -       227,500* 

— ^  8>^no,  Bologna  withlmola,                -  -,               421,^41 

Rubicon^  Romagne,               -  -              -         ^69,37^^ 


i^hij 


Total,       -     Z'.iii.iii 


■M 


*'  These  departments^  abhough  their  population  is  greatly,  reduced^ 
now  pay  upwards  of  one  third  more  to  the  actual  government  of  Italy,  thaa 
they  formerly  paid  to  the  kings  of  Sardinia.*'  Vet  the  Fi^cnch  have 
been  incessantly  exclaiming  that,  ^^  Le  Piimont  est  ecrase  sou^  les poids 
des  Impits^J  This  fa  ft  indeed  will  in  some  measure  account  foi^ 
the  exiraordifiary  depopuiation,  which,  if  the  author's  statements  be 
corredt,  and  we  see  no  reason  ro  doubt  their  accuracy,  the  nuixibeir 
of  inhabitants  in  Piedinonc  since  1792,  has  decreased  by  war,  emi- 
gration, am}^  murder,  nearly  One-fourth  of  the.  entire  population,  and 
mc  taxes  have  increased  more  than  one-third  !*  Thus,  under  the  so- 
vereigns of  Sardinia  and  Austria,  4|>  millions  of  people  paid  12  milHohsf 
of  livres  taxes;  under  Buonaparte,  3I  millions  pay  18  milliotis  of 
franks;  which  is  just  double  the  imposts'  that  weresaidsCo  **  r^av/;  the 
vnfonunate  Piedmontese."    if  we  add  the  military  ooncribotibti^ 


*  This  has  aniformly  been  the  language  of  the  French StatiiticiaiM  frotit 
Beaufbrty  Bonvoisin,  Herbin  and  PisQchet  tor  our  authox",  who  only  ten^ 
tares  to  faint  at  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  incalculable  taxes,' nbw  levied 
On  his  country,  and  to  shew  how  they  are  increased.  In  this  rcspe^,  hi^ 
consummate  prudence  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  acquired  ia 
ttie  school  of  French  adversity,  and  we  might  have  concluded  that  '*  a^ 
was  well/'  had  he  not  minutely  desforibed  Lodi,  and  forgotten  that  it 
fisis  a  bridge,  and  most  carefully  noted  the  time  and  place  wnef^  Suwarrow 
beat  the  French.  What  a  lesson  of  self-government  haV^  the  cruel  op- 
pressions of  the  French  taught  mankind  ?  The  fell  v^tigearice  of  Buona. 
parte  ha«  almost  extinguished  every  generous  emotion  of  the  homan  heart, 
except  that  of  existence;  the  ifeelings  of  country,  parents^  hosband  or 
father  are  obliterated  to  a  degree  which  2!eno  add^  the  Stoic9  pcveieooli 
conceive* 

t  i  a  the 
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the  loss  of  tlieir  Internal  comitkerce,  and  the.  destruSion  of  %eir  agri-' 
culture,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration-  to  say  that  the  taxes  on  these 
truly  unfortunate  people  arc  quadrupled! 

On  the  particular  merits  or  detedt&of  this  work,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary that  we  should  here  make  any  additional  remarks.  It  con- 
tains in  a  small  compass  many  curious  and  diverse  branches  ofpo- 
bcical  science,  which  arc  scattered  over  voluminous  and  scarce  works, 
aitd  although  it  is  extremely  defeif^ive  in  method,  and  abounds  in  re- 
petitions, the  information  is  generally  more  accurate  than  complete. 
Had  we  a  better  opinion  of  the  taste  of  tire  present  day,  .we  should 
6xpti6^  to  see  it  translated :  to  the  superficial  reader  indeed  it  ofiers 
but  litde  to  attrafl  attention,  and  the  profoundly  learned  will  as  often 
have  occasion  to  regret  its  dcfedls  as  adjmire  its  excellence.  Never- 
theless, when  we  consider  what  numbers  of  English  travellers  of  both 
sexes  have  visued  with  delight  the  sublime,  the  beautiful  and  the 
picturesque  countries  which  are  here  described  ;  when  we  refie<^  on 
the.desire  of  retracing  a  country  in  which  pleasures  and  fatigues  arc 
connate  associations  in  the  mind ;  hut  above  all,  when  we  see  a  hitheno 
successful  effofTTViadc  to  enslave  that  country  and  to  extinguish  it's 
language,  literature  and  laws,  in  order  to  raise  an  epicene  despotism 
on  the  remains  of  French  abominations;  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
jtidiciotfs  translation  of  tlifs  work  with  illustrative  notes,  and  a  good, 
ihap,  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  English  public. 
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political  PiSiuYe  of  Europt^  during  the  Year  1805,  and  the  three  fir  si 
-  '  Mtmth  of  i»o6.     By  Mr.  Le  Coitite  de  S******  8vo.  Pp.  158. 
Oimabruck;  Imported  by  De  BoefFe.  1806. 

THE  ^u&tltor  of  this  political  sketch  first  takes  a  brief  view  of 
the  state  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  grand  Confederacy,  formed  for 
repressing  the  ambition  of  France,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1805. 
He  then  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  objetSofthat 
Confederacy ;  of  the  events  v^hich  gave  rise  to  it,  and  of  the  causes 
whkh  produced  its  dissolution.  Coming  from  the  pefi  of  z  forelpuTf 
thi^  piflure  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention;  because,  whatever 
lnt>tiVe  of  interest  or  of  popularity,  may  be  imputed  to  the  different 
party* writers  in  this  country ;  no  suspicion  of  prejudice  or  partiality 
can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  foreigner  too, 
~  apparently,  a  Frenchfnan^  who  takes  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of 
the  condu^ , air  our  Cabinet;  and  of  its  Allies.  Adverting  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  French  ambition,  he  o(>serves; 

'   "  The  fortune  of  France  was  fixed  at  Marengo ;  the  fortune  of  Napoleon 
%t  Austerlitz;  the  fortune  of  hi&  family  is  now 'commencing. 
*^   **  The  cjccupation  of  the  pinoipality  ofLocca,  andof  Picunbino^  was 

only 
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only  one  of  Aose  prdudes-by  whicff  Buonapart^-^wS^^ftelsr  Ihe'-pMse'-crif 
Earope;    by  giving  a  soveifeignty  to  the  most  obscure  of  hi«  brothers  ^-in- 
law, to  him  who  has  distinguished  hirtiself  by  rtd'diie  aft,  by  no  one  ne-, 
gociatioD>  who  is  ennobled  by  no  nVtlitary  expioity  tie  only  meant  to  she^r 
what  be  destined  f<^  all  the  others.  .         .  .  ^ 

**  Let  hisf  ambitious  progress  be  exanuned  r  a?^' it  will  be  seen»  thir 
every  thing  swells,  and  that  every  thing  magnifies  around  him;  it  is-  nd 
longer  his  colossal  statue  wbich  he  raises,  'tis  tK^  J>cdestal  all  the  di. 
mensions  of  which  he  enlarges i  .  .      .    .     :      .      *:.: 

**  Eugene  Beaoharnbis  is  first  made  Colonel  of  his  GuicJes,  General,*^ 
and  Viceroy  of  Ita>y  ?  suddenly  an  alliance  is  formed  for  him  with  one  of 
tbe  first-  houses  in  Europe ;  his  name  is'  no  longer  sufikiently  splendid  for 
his  fortune,  it  dies,  and  that  of  Prince  rises  in  its' place,  and  thus  it.  is^ 
that  Bbbnapaite  completes  tli^' spoliation  ofthe'^hildreft  of  Saint  Loms-.  * 

**  The  fortune  of  Mursttj  of  Louis,  of  Joseph*,  of  Jerome  Buonaparte?/ 
perhaps  thsit^f  their  brother"  Lucien  too,  are  CTiigmas  which  trembling' 
Europe  should  endeavour  to  solve.  They  ate  not  mere  'prrncipalitie^ 
which  are  intended  for  them ;  why^ should  thejr  be  placed  below  tliePrthce- 
of  Piombino;  they  must  have  kingdoms;  and  woe  be-  to  the  ^ovcrei^s* 
who  must  disappear^  to  make  room  for  this  family  of  usurpers. 

^       ■  •         .       •  -  •  _ 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  Europe,  subsiequent  to  the  peace  of  Amiens^ 
the  Count  justly  remarks ; 

**  There  is  not  one  power  in  Europe  whose  rights  the  pretendea  pacL 
ficaior  of  Ettrope"\i^%  not  invaded;  or  whose  interes»ts  h3  bas  not  attacked. 
Allies  or  enemies,  neighbouring  or  remote,  weak  or  powerful,  all  nations 
have  felt  his  influence;  and  each  state,  with  violated  independence^  has 
been  either  thwarted  or  humbled  by  that  ^nropean  didator&hip  ,wluch 
he  presumes  more  than  ever  to  exercise.  ,  \ 

**  Consul;  that  is  first  magistrate,  of  the  Freftch  Republic,  Buonaparte 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  by  robbing  the  nation  of  it  who  had  entrusted 
it  to  his  care.  By  an  intolerable  treaty,  he  crushed  Spain  w'ith  the^ 
weight  of  a  subsidy,  so  enormous  that  war  was  less  insupportable;  by. 
bis  threats  he  extorted  enormous  sums  from  Porti^al;  he  changed  a,t  bis 
pleasure  the  constitution  of  Holland^  and  loaded  it  with  the  weight  of 
his  armies  when  he  had  no  longer  any  use  for  them  himself,  and^  at  the 
moment  when,  they  might  have  secured  the  country  agaii>st  tl\e  dangers  of 
invasion,  he  wit h4rew  them  without  pity. 

'*  Despotic  in  his  condudl  to  Italy,  he  changed  the  very  ■  republic 
which  he  had  himself  created  into  a  kingdom ;  he  reduced  Piedmont  into 
provinces  of  France ;  he  made  Genoa  one  of  his  Dock-yards;  taking  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  from  Tuscany,  he  continued,  even  after  the  war  was  overi 
to  keep  a  garrison  in  Leghorn,  and  tO  did^ate  his  orders  to  Florence; 
accustomed  to  bend  religion  to  his  yoke,  he  harnessed  the  sovereign 
PontifiT  to  his  car,  and,  still  more  inexorable  to  the  gran^spn  of  Lopris 
Xiy,  whose  ^  name  his  conscience  cannot   bear,  he  stirs  up  with  the 
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king^ovi  tf  lihykl^  inojre  cliicaner)r,  mor^  Unjust  qaariel$».  tbao  ^tiic 
loDgry  wolf  in  t&  fabk^  stirred  up  with  the  peaceful  lamb. 
.  ''  wodgXAtt  in  appearance  with  the  Empire  of  Germany,  he  took  caie 
^  liis  political  manqBuvres»  to  promote  disunion,  to. prolong  the  chaos 
.of  indemnities,  to  sow  all  the  seeds  of  animosity,  and  to  ferment  by 
bia  diplorpatic  intrigues^  that  gordian  knot  which  his  sword  alone  could 
fat. 

**  Put  while  Buonaparte  did  not  resped,  any  of^the  countries  (France 
tlOt  excepted)  which  are  more  or  less  sub]ed-to  his  will,  be  equally 
attacked  all  those  states,  the  power  and  pretensions  of  whichxonsiderations 
of  prudence  should  have  prevented  hini  from  opposing.  He  was  bent  on 
w^Xi  anii  he  could  only  force  Europe  into  it  by  accumulated  ads  of  in- 
justice. He  wishe4  for  war,  because  war  alone  could  dissolve  the  treaties 
whiph,  he  had  signed,  and  realize  his  great  political  ^dreaois ;  he  wished 
for  itj  because  war  by  improving  his  finances,  by  exhausting  those  of  his 
alliesy  apd  by  weakening  those  of  his  enemies,  suited  his  taste' and  bis 
lalents;  administered  to  his  glory,  and  raised  that  admiration  which 
13  the  only  sentioient  which  he  is  capa()le  of  inspiring,  in  the  Nationa 
wbich  he  rules^  . 

'^  If  Buonaparte,  who  so  well  knows  how  to  render  his  passions  sub<r 
servient  to  his  designs,  had  not  had  a  diredl  objed  of  aggrandizement 
in  viewj  which  made  him  wish  for  war,  he  would  not  have  oflended 
Austria  by  his  obstinacy  in  seizing  on  a  second  crown  which  gave  no 
additional  splendour  to  the  first;  and  he  would  ndt  in  a  time  of  perfed* 
tranquillity,  have  pitched  a  camp  of  30,000  men^  on  that  same  plain  of 
Marengo  on  which  he  had  didated  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

•*  By  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  he  had  ensured  the  Independence  of  Swit. 
zerland  and  of  |^olland,  and  although  Austria  was  a  joint  guarantee,  the 
'Landamman  of  Helvetia,  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Hague  had,  for 
a.  long  time,  been  nothing  more  than  mere  prefects  obedient  to  his  orders 
and  to  his  laws.  The  Italian  Republic  was,  by  the  same  Treaty,  entirely 
separated  from  France,  and  yet  with  France,  and  like  France,  she  had 
changed  her  form,  received  the  same  Constitution,  passed  under  the  same 
yoke,  and  placed  a  Crown  on  the  same  head  ;  and  when  Austria  dared  to 
express  her  surptize  and  displeasure  at  this,  the  only  answer  she  received 
.  from  the  Pacificator  of  Luneville,  seated  on  the  Throne  of  Milan,  was  the 
ynion  of  the  Ligurian  Republic ! 

^'  If  Buonaparte  had  not  wished  for  war,  he  would  not  have  attached  so 
mnch  importance  to  the  island  of  Malta,  when  the  ports  of  Liguria,  when 
Minorca,  Porto-Ferrajo,  Ancona>  Leghorn,  and  Civita-Vecchia  affordtd 
Resources  to  his  commerce  and  places  of  refuge  for  his  ships  ;  he  would  have 
shewn  less  jealousy  at  seeing  the  Russian  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  if 
Egypt  had  not  occupied  his  thoughts,  if  the  Morea  had  not  perpetually 
^tated  his  mind  ;  lastly,  if  he  had  not  been  assured  of  a  war  in  the  North 
of  Europe^  his  Ministers  at  Ratisbon  would  have  used  a  Y^ty  different 
Iaogu36:e,  and  a  resrnant  of  liberty,  left  to  the  expiring  relics  of  the  Geit 
manic  Body,  would  have  sufficed  to  spare  the  dignity  of  the  higher 
Povversj  who  had  also  promised  to  guarantee  it. 

*^  The  war  oh  the  Continent  is  the  work  of  England^  it  is  said,  and 
Xtt>  ^^fi  ^T^  ^e  CosQnation  at  t^lan^  bat*  for  the  ^uipn  of  it%«ria  with 
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Fraace,  MoMicor  de  NovosUzoff  would  have  gooetaPatis^  and  Uie  va^ 
of  1 805  would  probably  never  have  takeo  place*  ... 

''  Buonaparte  •  did  npt  wish  for  war  ^  and  wby»  then,  is  his  restless 
mind  incessantly  occupied  beyond  the  frontiers  pf  his  EmpirCi  and  his 
imagination  ever  ready  to  exceed  all  the  powers  with  which  fortune  fias, 
entrusted  him  ;  what  corner  of  £urope,  which  £ini>ire,  Kingdom,  Repub* 
licy  Princfpalityj  or  Free  Town^  is  there  which  his  fdans  do  not  attack^ 
affedl,  or  wounds  What  little  State  is  there  pn  which  he  has  not  attempfp^ 
to  impose  laws  ?  What  power  is  there,  whose  interests  he  has  pot  preteailt4{ 
to  direct  or  to  govern  ?  Where  i^  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  has  not  made 
an  oAcr-^  territorial  additions,  compensations,- Qf  exchanges?  Always 
having  a  few  Provinces  to  distri]3ute,  he  begins  by  appeasii^i  and  ends  ikj, 
lulling  aslebp,  the  ambition  of  the  greater  States ;  very  certain  to'destroir 
by  such  cbndo^,  chat  balance  which,  much  mofe  than'  territorial  acquisi. 
tions,  is  a  safeguard  to  the  powers  of  the  second  €>rder.  ^  '     - 

**  Dictator,  legislator ;  in  Germany,  there  exists  not  a  single  State,  tke 
constitution  of  which  he  has  not  endeavoured  tosubvetti  and. the  territory 
of  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  divide.  By  the  law  of,  his  sword,  Blec« 
tors  change  their  titles,  conquered  Princes  change  theix  residence ;  Soye«i 
reignty  is  a  vagrant,  nobility  is  despoiled,  and  property  is  a  tree  withooA 
foots,  which  is  planted  and  transplanted  at  his  pleasure,  l^aster  of  alV 
lie  displaces^  overturns,  or  elevates,  and  compels  the  most  distant  StatiPS^ 
the  most  pacific  Powers,  to  shake  off  their  political  lethargy. 

la  sfaprt,  of  this  tyrant  it  may  literally  be  s^id, 

'^Diruit,  aedific^t,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.'' 


I 


And  a  pretty  exhibitioa  it  ia  to  see  so  m^^ny  Powers  trembling,  like 
slaVes,  before  this  miserable  upstart,  whom  nothing  but  the  will  an4 
ttie  spirit  is  wanting  to  crush  i  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  ej^pose  the; 
lying  absurdity  of  thp  prostituted  prints  of  Paris  on  the  subject  of  th^ 
war;  ^e  dissects  them,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  confutes,  to  tb^ 
satisfaction  of  every  impartial  mind,  every  assertion  which  they  make* 
In  defending  England  against  the  charge  of  bribing  the  Cominen^ 
Fpwers  to  wage  war  with  Fralnce,  he  employs  the  following  unanswer* 
able  arguments,  independent  of  the  fa^  itself,  so  notorious  to  tbo  whole 
world.  V 

^*  There  was  no  necessity  for  England  to  scatter  gold  among  the  Cabit 
aets  of  Europd,  and  to  search  for  enemies  to  France ;  fiuonaparte  saved  ber 
the  trouble^  by  sowing  discord  around  himi  and  by  extorting  the  hatred  of 
the  world.  In  return  for  the  generous  confidence  of  a  people,  who,  tired 
of  war  and  anarchy^  resigned  to  him  the  fruits  of  ten  y^rs  trouble  for  one 
day  of  peace,  he  disdained  the  inheritance  of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  and 
coveted  the  finest  part  of  Europe  for  his  family,  determined  to  purchase 
his  gigantic  elevation  with  the  happiness,  and,  if  necessary,  with  th^  Uood 
ef  erery  Frenchman. 

**  In  vain  do  the  joomalists,  and  the  insidious  annotators  of  the  Moni* 
teur  labour  to  lead  the  public  opinion  astray  ;  in  vain  do  they  charge  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  ot  St.  James's  with  all  the  plagues  which  the  ambit 
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torture  the  mcanirtg*of  those  treaties,  which,  perbaps,  have  been  pretnalarely 
publislied,  in  .order  to  epctract  poison  from  them,  England  bought  no 
allies;  it  was  Buonaparte  alone,  'twas  the  King' of  Milan,  who  recruited 
auxiliaries  for  thife  Kxngt)f  London,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  these  tieaiics 
we  trace  the  noble  designs  of  the  Powers  so  basely  calumniated. 

Other^calumnies  of  the  French  sycophants  arc  confuted  and  repelled 
•^ith  equal  ability  and  faice,  and  it  is  distinctly  shown  that  nothing  but 
imperious  necessity,  a  principlcof  self-preservation,  joined  to  an  earnest 
desire  to  rescue -the-  nations  of  Europe  from  the'yok€  ofa  beggarly 
Cbrsican,  infliienccd  the  leafling  powers  to  form  another  cotTfederacy 

against  France. 

-■'-•.'.  .  . 

•  *^  But  it  is  timtf  fo  leave  the  writers'  of  the  French  GoTermnent  to  that 
intoxicating  happiness,  to  that  independent  policy  which  they  pronuse  to 
,  alLEurope,  and  the  brilliant  dawn  of  which  is  actually  perceptible;  we 
shall  presume,  bv  lifting  up  the  veil  of  futurity,  to  return  tojhat<«eflueDce 
of  the  Federill  Empire  over  the  Continetit,  and  to  predict  to  Europe  what 
the  hapless  Cassandra  announced  to  the  Trojans  who  scarcely  deigned  to 
listen  to  licr.  *  -  . 

**.^f  Russia,  ^s  well  by  her  disinterestedness  as  Tiy  her  position,  foond 
berself  placed  at  the  head  of  a  coalition,  which  the  British  Cabinet  was  too 
remote  to  direct ;  Austria,  by  its  contiguity  at  so  many  points  to  Fi^ncj^^ 
as  by  the  remains  of  that  political  preponderance  which  had  been  so  long 
accorded  to  her  Cabinet,  'was  destined  to  piny  a  principal  part  in  ir.  As 
she  supplied  m6'r.e  soldiers,  she  soon  pretended  to  supply  more  ideas,  10 
substitute  her  plans  for. the  plans  of  all  the  other  Powers,  and  to  make  her 
allies  enter  that  labyrinth  of  pretenijions  in  which  she  hffs  been  Itfng  wan- 
dering herself,  between  the  chimerical  dreams  of  her  Cabinet  and  the  real 

.  /    disasters  of  her  armies. 

^^  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  caress  Bavaria  to  bring  a  doubtful  ally, 

^  by  a  frank  and  loyal  conduct^  to  a  speedy  decision,  not  to  losej  in  trivial 
discussions,  and  di|>loaiatic  intrigues,  a  4^y,  an  hour,  a  thought;  to  snatch 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  from  the  fangs  of  France,  arul,  more  particalarly, 
to  prote^  him  against  the  fatal  honours  which  threatened  him.  While 
waiting  for  theHussians,  who  could  not  make  greater  expedition  in  reach. 
ing  the  field  of  battle,  Austria  should  have  reii»ained  on  the  defensive.^ 
have  contented  herself  with  supporting  her  army  in  Germany  by  corps  ex- 
tending to  her  army  in  Italy,  have,  directed  her  attention  a  Uttj^  more  to 
the  diversion  which  was  preparing  -in  th<j  North  ;  ha^ve  acted  in  cpnceri 
with  h<r  allies;  more  especially  should  have  avoided  all . precipitation ; 
have  gained  time ;  merited  the.  confidence  of  the<7ermaniC(Qody  j  em^l- 
d^ned  Prussia  instead  of  alarming  her  \  sacrificed  trifling  cooperations  to 
.  objeds  of  importance  ;  not  have  remained  ii;iflexib!y  atiache^.toa  system 
^of  policy,  sixty  years  old  ;  and.  lastly,  she  should  have  concentrated  her 
fcrce*  J  have  watched  the  spirit  of  her  armio^  ;  inspired  cpfifid^D^ce  in  the. 
place  of  discouragement ;  have  mistrusted  a  system  wJ^ich'had  been  pro« 
da^v'e  of  sd  nany  tmsfiartunes ;  i^ot  have  chosen  ai  G^n^ral  as  unfortunate 
as'he.yras^  unskilful ;  as  determined  in  the  Cabioet,  as  indepisivc  in  th« 

\Th^rc  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  observalloas,  ^tbou^K'Herun- 


mixed  with  that  spirit  of  enmity  towards  the  House  of  Austria,  ^mMcIi 
is  more  or  less  entertained  by  every  Frenchman,  whether  of  the  tild  or 
of  the  new  school.  In  what-  Austria  gav^  Prussia  any  ground  of  atarnfi 
it  is  impossible  to  say  :  on  the  'contrary,  che  equivocal  condoA  of 
Enissia  was  such,  and  indeed  long  had-  been,  as  to  give  very  serious 
ground  of  alarm  to  Austria.  *If  the  former  had  not  tamely  and  hasdy^ 
suffered  the  violation  of  her  territory  by  the  French,  Ulm  had  beea 
safe,  even  under  Mack,  the  battjte  of  Austerlitz  would  never  have  been 
fought,^and  the  tyrant  of  Europe  would  have  either  bit  th^  dtUt  in  Gt^-^ 
many,  or  have  been  driven  back  to  the  seat  of  his  usurpation  in  disgrace,^ 
Austria  was  certainly  culpable;  from  egregious  vanity,  mean  envy/ 
or  from  some  other  tiisgraceful  cause,  she  wantanly  broke  thestipiila- 
tions  which  the  had  made  with  her  ^Hes,  and  ^precipitated-  her  own 
ruin,  and  that  of  the  cause  in  which  she  had  embarked.  'But'^hevc 
can  be  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  her  more  faults  thaa  she  connmiitted;  and 
.  lo  place  upon  her  shoulders  the  horrid  mass  of  infamy  which  attaches 
to  the  condu<£l  of  the  Prussian  bully,  and  of  the  despicable  traitor  of  Br« 
varia.  Stili  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  author  on  this  sol^eA 
we  have  little  fault  to  tind« 

*'  But  to  notice  all  the  errors  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  ta 
enumerate  all  the  faults  which  codd  be  committed,  to  name  the  Qenerais 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  employed,  and  those  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  rejefted,  is  nothing  mpre  than  to  write  the  history  of  thdt  unforta* 
nate  campaign  which,  in  two  inonths,  delivered  to  the  French  armies  Jthat 
ancient  capital  of  an  ancient  empire,  the  only  capital  "  (he  will  pleas6  to 
except  London),  "  which,  ijn  the  long  term  of  eight  centuries,  had  only 
trembled  once. 

•  "  If  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersbargh  had  founded  a  single  calculation  on 
the  possibility  of  the  seeing  the  Austrian  Monarchy  annihilated,  as  it  were, 
in  a  few  days,  history  would,  with  justice,,  have  taxed  her  with  an  pau 
rageoBs  circomspedion,  and  a  puerile  foresight.  In  spite  of  past  eventv 
and  in  spite  of  truth  which  will,  hereafter,  appear  improbable,  there  wa» 
_  good  reason  for  relying  upon  Austria,  for  at  least  one  or^  two  campa]gn39 
and  if  bad  faith  itself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered  as  impossible  that  the  French  should  reach  Vienna  in"" 
three  months,  it  must  be  admitted  that  human  policy  had  never  taken 
greater  precautions  ip  the  formation  of  a  wise  plan,  and  for  the  insur« 
ance  of.  the  most  important  success. 

*'  It  was  not' on  Austria  alone  that  the  Coalition  had  relied  for  pene- 
-  trating  into  that  part  of  Qermany  which  we  must,  unfortunately,  accus^ 
torn  ourselves  to  regard  as  the  advanced  posts  of  France ;  compelled  to 
mistrust,  not  her  armies,  But  her  plans,  the  uncertain  arid  timid  tallies 
of  Mack,  the  Allies  had  adopted  the  wisest  "precautions  ;  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  Russians  were  advancing,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Moravia, 
and  the  Austrians  should  have  waited  behind  the  Jnn  for  a  jundton^ 
which  would  have  put  them  in  a  condition  to  reiupe  the  oSensive  in  a]( 
quarters. 

^'  Supposing  that,  after  a  jun^ion  so  important^  there  should  havejxieq. 
great  4i$cul|y  ii;^  compelling,  the  e^emy  tp  r^treatji  it  had  been  justly  cal«  ^ 

.  cuUted, 
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M^wl/^f^  t\ukt  the'powerfiil  diversion  ©(the  army^  formiiig  in  Hmuxret 
wouid,  at  least,  ba  ve  forced  h an  to  make  a  retrograde  movement.  Swab^a^ 
Bav*acja>  and  Francanii,  becoming  tlie  theatre  of  war,  all  the  armies  of 
the <;;oa\ition,  ei^cepting  that  of  Italy,  tending;  like. rays  to  a  centre, 
would  have  supported  each  other,  and  have  acquired  an  inc^culabje  force  ; 
ani  if,  by  aa  event  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  France,  by  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  by  a  single  battle,*  and  in  a  single  day,  over, 
tamed  a '^yitiefm  of  eleven  years;  this  Coalition,  judged  by  its  misfor. 
tonej  and  not  by  its  designs,  became  one  of  the  most  glorious  combina^ 
VtoHs  which  human  policy  had  ever  yet  dared  to  conceive*'* 

The  author  having  paid  this  just  tribute  to  those  who  formed  thU 
impof (ant  Coaiitioo,  and  having  rescued  them  from  the  <kspicabte 
<»ilufn(iy  oC  wrietched  pamphleteers,  whether  French  or  ficitish,  ^bo« 
iber  iwricers  in  the  Moiiiteur,  or  in  the  Ediiiburgh  Review*  procoeda 
^  itat?»  thtit  while  Buonaparte  Avas^  af^ively  employed  in  givii^  a  tone 
to  the  publioiopinion  ia  France,  in  instru£iing  his  ministers  of  police, 
bis  wretched  mutes  pf  senators  and  tribunes,  an^  his  herd  of  syco^ 
pbaotie  writers  in  his  gazettes,  to  circulate  their  lies  throughout. Eu- 
rope, with  a  view  to  render  the  Allies,  and  especially  £ngtaivi»  dc-r 
testable;  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was  tilled  with  dissentions,  and  a 
treacherous  band  of  literati,  who  fill  a  number  of  subordinate  offices 
.  in  the  government,  combined  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  enemy  by 
thie  ruin  of  thieir  country. 

This  writer  denies,  or  sterns  to  deny,  that  treachery,  if  there  were 
)  any,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ausirians.  Xhough  we  be 
ourselves,  of  a  different  opinion,  it  is  but  just  to  lay  his  sentiments  on 
this  snbjedl  before  bur  readers ;  as  whatever  was  the  cause  it  is  of  tfic 
Uttnost  importance  that  it  may  be  amply  discussed,  and  fully  utK}er^ood, 
in  or4^r  to  prevent  ^  chance  gf  its  recuirence ;  for  p6ssib|y  before  the 
expiration  of  a  month,  fro:n  this  time  (September  tsth),  the late  of 
£urppe  may  once  more  dcpeiid,  ^in  a  great  measure,  on  the  efforts  of 
the  Austrian  arms. 

''  The  public  have  talke4  of  treason,  and  suspicions  of  .cowardice  hare 
beer^  entertained.  Europe^  disappointed  in  her  expedations,  had  perhaps 
a.rightj),v>r  a  moment,  to  be  ynjust  ^  but  we  will  not  follow  her  example, 
Ifhey  decuved  themselves  in  every  thing  which  they  did  at  that  time,^ 
without  wishing  to  deceive  any  one.  Veterans,  with  the  experience  of 
fifteen  pampaigns,  mi^ht  tarnish  their  laurels,  without  degrading  tieir 
^harader.  The  false  ^piril  which  prevailed  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
Iptai  absence  of  all  energy,  national  pride,  and  true  patriotism,  su$oe  ta 
expifin  every  thing,  and  are  the  fruits  of  that  spurious  philanthiropy» 
^fiiqh,  fpr  twenty  years  past^  has  taken  possession  of  every  lead  in 
Germany." 

We  limst  stop  just  to  observe  here,  the  peculiar  pmpriety  with 
vifiyxeh  the  author  tMkes  the  ie^d  the  seat  of  Cbis  fafse,  puling,  pbi- 
lanithropy,  wliich  has  been  produftive  of  more  misery,  more -cruelly* 
more  massacres,  proscriptions  an^  desolation,  thafn  att  fhe  k^rk^rismoi 
the  ferocious  Goths  and  V^n<l^ls-     It  ccrtiinly  /proceeds  from  ptu 
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'ted  intelleiftsy  and  the  heart  has  nothing  ta  do  wkh  iu     We  n<m^ 
■  resume  our  quotation^  ... 

*'  It  is  that  philanthropy,  which  in  or^er  to  spare  a  few  drops  of 
blood,  has  caused  whole  torrents  of  blood  to  he  shed  :  it  was  that  which 
led  to  the  signature  of  those  treaties  of  j^ace,  which  only  serve  to  inain^. 
tain  discord;  it  is  that  which  excites  a  repugnance  to  war,  which  leads  \ 
Princes  to  prefer  humiliation  to  dignity;  which  enervates  great  ideas, 
frustrates  generous  designs,  multiplies  the  partizans  of  weak  measures, 
and  persuades  generals,-  naturally  brave,  th^t  they  serve  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity well,  when,  by  sparing  the  lives  ef  a  few  soldiers,  they  serve 
the  cause  of  thejir  country  very  ill. 

**  Undeceived  in  the  utilityof  war,  without  union  among  themselves^ 
and  divided  by  cabals,  the  roots  of  which  extends  to  the  very  foot  of  the- 
throne,  the  Austrian  generals  4iscouraged  at  seeing  themselves  constantly 
surrounded,  began,  at  Memmingen,  that  unexampled  species  of  .warfare^ 
Jn  which,  every  thing  being  submitted  to  calculation,  they  were  seen 
counting  their  soldiers,  instead  of  leading  them  against  the  cnemy^  and 
subjefting  all  the  chances  of  war  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 

'^ .  But  Ulm  is  taken — the. Austrian  army  is  dissolved ;  in  vain  does  the 
vA.rchduke  Ferdinand  bring  off  a  part  of  it ;  in  vain  does  the  Prince  de 
Rohan  attempt  to  save  some  relics  of  it — Vienna  is  soop  laid  open  to 
the  enemy.  General  Mack,  in  haste  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  cannot  even 
wait  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  the 
first  capitulation ;  he  solicits  a  second  ;  one  would  thirjk  that,  he  wa% 
a  thirst  for  shame,  as  others  are  for  glory*  Berthier  accedei  to  his  vyishes^' 
the  capitulation  is  signed  on  the  i§th,  and  on  the  20th  the  triumphs  of 
^  the  Samnit^  is  renewed  ;  a  whale  army,  without  shuddering  with  horror, 
passes  into  the  ranks  of  another  army  ;  and,  from,  that  moment,  Vienna,' 
without,  ramparts,  and  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  without  a  political  exist. 
ence,  ha  ye  nothing  to  oppose  to  twelve  vidlorious  columi^s  but  a  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  which*  under  the  command  of  General  Kienmayer, 
falls  back  in  Haste  on  the  foremost  column  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  contest  with  all  possible  dispatch.'' 

^ow,  with  this  true  pidl^ure  of  this  short,  but  decisive  campaign, 
jbefore  us,  we  will  appeal  to  the  author  whether  Europe  was  unjust 
in  taxing  Mack  with  either  treason  or  cowardice.  Of  cowardice  v^e 
never  suspected  him ;  we  know  that,  on  various  occasions,  he  had< 
signalized  himself,  that  he  had  acciulred  the  confidence  of  his  suceesr 
sjye  sovereigns,  and  that  he  had  aauaily  received  the  military  ordei'  of 
merit,  which  has  never  been  gi^n  without  consideration,  nor  with? 
put  good  cause ;  but,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  fa6^s  cpul4  we^  oi^ 
witnessing  his  condu£^  at  U-icn^  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
be  was  a  traitor?  He  was  placed  in  a  situation^  in  vvhich  a  maft,  faJ* 
pressed  with  an  ardent  Jove  for  his  country,  and'  having  a  thirst  fof 
glory,  would  have  coveted ;  the  safety  of  that  country,  and  the  exist* 
eiKe  of  Ehe  patrimony  of  his  sovereigns  were  in  his  hands.  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  upon  hin).  There  was  n'o  alternative  between 
honour  and  shame.  How  could  s^ch  a  man,  so  situated,  hesitace,  for 
a  moment,  ip^his  choice  ?  Greater  Stimuli  co  exeitiom  no  general  ever 
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posicasiaS.  Greater  tocsnttve^  to  glorious  acKfeyemenfi  tlie  ho/nan 
imagti)ation  c5n  scarcely  conceive.  Yec  not  only  <ii(I  He  remain  pa^ 
sive  and  inert,  callous  to  every  impulse  to  which  a  soldier's  mind  is 
.^Dost  alivrf,  dead  to  qvery  generous  leefing  which  glows  in.  the  bosom 
<f1^  a  patriot,  hut  deaf  to.  the.  intreaties  of  his  brother  o£Bcers,  and  to 
the  admonitions,  the  remonstrances,  and  even  the  threats  of  his  mo- 
oarcb'^s  brother^  who,  inheriting  the  true  spiiit  of  the  great  Theresa^ 
lOBpIored  him  not  to  disgrace  his  country,  but  bravely  to  cut  his  way 
^rpagh  the  eneiny*s  ranks ;  to  resist  this  pbkvertul  cosnbiniuion  of 
iDoiive^i  Mack  nrvust  .li«^ve  been  something  mnrg^  or  something  /^iitlum 
nui^  "Honour  wooed  him  to  her  embrace — he  rejcdled  her ;  shainc 
9fBOoi  SttUenly  by-<x^he  snatched  hei  to  his  heart.  \i  he  wcre'not  a  traitor, 
l^fnost  be^tbe  most  inexplicable  of  all  hutnan  beings. 

•  **'  It  wjll  be  the  business  of  the  historian,  if  he  can  find  courage  for  the 
iBslCy  to  discover  the  truth  amidst  the  endless  exaggerations  of  tbeFreach 
fcdletins,  respeifting  that  muhitode  oFbattles,  the  very  multiplicity  of  which 
prcFTct  that/  it  was  not  without  some  relics  of  their  former  glory,  that 
difierent  corps 'of  the  Austrian  army  succeeded  in  reaching  the  plains  of 
Bc^Biia.  if  Werneck  and  Spangen  signed  disgraceful  capitulations,  tlif 
Tigcrous  condud  of  Generals  WoUVkehi  and  Jellachich  reminds  us  of  ihc 
Mlfiavc  days  of  Clairfayt  and  Wurmser ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Archduke, 
wbich  must  hare  leealled  his  own  anions  to  his  mind,  suffice  to  conTince 
Evrope  that  Austria  had  been  saved,  if  ker  true  defender  had  been  en, 
frosted  with  her  prpredion." 

*  This  is  precisely  what  we  thought,  andwhat  wc  said,  at  the  time. 
But  it  was  a  part  of  ttiat  infatuated,  that  wicked  plan,  which  deliver.. 
cdiip  ibe  House  of  Austria,  bound,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
ifurey  of  a  merciless  enemy,  to  send  that  gallaiu  Prince  to  a  distance; 
tbsn  be  might  not  interfere  with  the  accursed  schemes  of  the  Aoiic 
Cooocil. 

.  A  brief,  but  faitbfol  sketch  of  tlie  rapid  operations  of  this  exrraor^ 
dinary  campajgn,  is  given  liy  our  author,  who,  adverting  to  the  ac- 
cccmts  of  them  in  the  French  pa{)ers,  thus  speaks  of  these  accounts. 

** .  But  kt  us  throw  aside  the  hidletins  of  the  g^and  army,  which^  com- 
ing loi  the  credulous  Parisians,  and  framed  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
Ignorance,  heaps  battles  upon  battles,  vidtories  upon  vidories,  like  tkose 
'iitaas  who,  in  order  to  invade  heaven,  heaped  mountains  upon  mooQ- 
tains.  The  inconsistency  of  their  reports  often  destroys^  the  wonder  of 
^m.  In  reading  them,  every  impartial  man  will  discover  names  falsi- 
(cd;  positions  turned  topsy.turvey;  the  saaieafikir  presented  under difie* 
rent  points  of  view  ;  the  same  advantage,  produced  again^nd  again,  op* 
der  difiereot  compFexions ;  every  virhexe  falsehood  laying  a  snare  for  ra- 
ni ty  ;  and  the  bombast  of  journalists,  labouring  to  bury  the  troe  glory' 
of  the  soldier  beneath  their  lying  narratives.'* 

"f  be  toss  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  ascribed  to  the  pertinacity  of 

^  ^ustrians  in.  insisting  upon  their  right  to  form  the  plan  ^f  attack, 

as  the  Russians  were  only  aflin^  as  auxiliaries.r— On  this  subjeA  ^^ 

have  tbe  foUowis^g  judicipus  pbservauons ; 
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^  The.Rijfisianft  committed  one  i^retitfiEtdt,  but  it  proceeded  from  so 
mobie  a  principle,  that  it  is  still  entitled  ti>  some  ^portion  of  glory.  This 
was  so  great  a  respe6)  for  misifortunej  as  to  have  exceeded  the  bonnd!!  of 
pr4idence.  As  Austria  had  no.army  left  to  cover  her  capital,  the  RussiaiHt 
should  have  become  its  rampart,  and  have  defended  their,  Ally  withoiic 
listening  to  her  advice  ;  while  they  preserved  a.  becomiRg  respeft  for  the 
brave  officers  and  men,  who  had  failed  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their  couiu 
try,  and  for  a  Sovereign  truly  worthy  of  their  esteem,  they  should  have 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  their  plans,  but  have  judged  of  the  present 
from  the  past.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  army,  afrer  the  toL 
tal  defedion  of  every  branch  of  the  admiaistratlon,  after  the  desertion  of 
the  capital,  and  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  ruiii  from  excess  of  confii. 
dence,  the  Russians  had^a  right  to  treat  the  Austrian  Emperor  as  a  SoviSl 
reign,  whom  they  had,  taken  under  tlieir  prote^ion.  But,  on  takii^ 
upon  themselves  so  honourable  a.charge,  they  should  ha  ve^  listened  on^ 
to  the  stem  voice  of  policy,  and  nof  to  that  of  generous  friendshipi  Iti 
order  to  rescue  Austria,  from  destriiftion,  they  should,  for  a  whil^^  have 
ass(;med  the  language  of  masters,  and  not- have  had  ^perpetually  Iftfoit 
their  eyes  the  sight  of  a  court,  which  it  was  necessary  to  soothe  by  atten. 
tions,  and  of  a  cabinet  which  they  attempted  to  raise,  to  us  former  conse. 
quence,  by  an  entire  and  fatal  condescension^*'  .   j 

These  rcfleiSlions  are  strictly  just ;  the  times  ar^  such  as  call  for  ex- 
traordinary condudt ;  for  a  departure  from  those, rules,  which  ia  ordir 
nary  times  it  may  be  right  and  proper  to  observe, ^  but  the  ol>servaiice 
of  which,*  in  particular  emergencies,  are  produdive  p(  the  most  ruiov 
oils  consequences.  We  have  often  had  occasion,  to  coml)at  the  stc|pi4 
opinion  of  those  who  have  maintained,  tl>at  the. Treaty  of  Presb«iff[li 
npvas  a  natural,  and  a  necessar)(  consequence  of  the  battle  of  AusOsrl^^^ 
:ind  we  are  happy  to  have  ^  able  a  $upportei:  as  our  audioir  to'confifiil 
our  opinion.  '.  -    '   '  \  - 
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**  If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  not,  yirith  too  great  facility,  conf 
sented,  the  day  after  the  ba^tje  of  Austerlitz,  to  empt/  at  one  dratight 
tliat  cup  of  misfortune  which  he  had  l^e^n  made  to  drink,  drop  by  drop^ 
for  two  months,  that  defeat,  all  important  is  it  was,  could  not  have^pro;. 
duced  consequences  so  disastrous ;  but  if  inflevible  history  should  one  day 
call  Firancis  the  Second  to  account  for  an  aft,  the  effefts  of  wjiich  aresd 
fatal,  at  least  he  will  h^ve  to  plead  as  an  excpse,  that  he  saved  his  capital 
and  his  subjefts  at  the  expence  of  his  own  happiness  and  power, 

'*  The  Russians,  disappointed  in  their  expedations  and  even,  we. may 
say,  betrayed  in  their  hopes,  theirglory  suspended  in  the  6elds  of  Aus* 
terlitz,  as  .that  of  their  ancestors  had  been  in  the  plains  of  Naxva,  ccij? 
cainly  listened  too  readiJjr  to  the  didlates  of  a  resentment,  the  more^ lofty ^ 
the  more  lively,  in  proportion  as  the  heart  which  le4  ihep  was  more  frank^ 
tnore  generous,  and  more  feeling.  They  had  cortje  to  Ausierlitz  to  sate 
Vienna,  and  they  forgot  that  they  had  set  out  from  St.  Pete/sburgh  ta 
aave  all  Europe  ;  the  retreat  was  sounded  :  the  Austrian  Monarchy  was 
left  to  itself,  and  policy, ;  outwitted  by  the  misfortunes  of  M'ar,  wjis  coc^ 
denined  to  wait,  fill  the  cry  of  general  safety  forced  heri  to  awake."    .  r 

Xracing,  witl^  a  masterly,  pen,  Ac  state  of  Europe,  subsequent  ffi 
^  this 
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this  fafaT  eVent,  he  aligns  the  most  p lamive  r€=iisons  for  tfie  cor)it&  of 
Bubnaparte^  in  not  annihilatiftg  the  Austrhin  ^mpire.  The  time,  he 
savS)  was  not  yet  come  for  attacking  Prussia,  and  therefore  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  Austria  in  possession  of  sufficient  power  to  excite 
the  jealousy  ofXhat  nation  ;  and  tlie  same  motive  induced  him  to  spare 
Prussia  for  the  present,  that  she  might  be  able  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Austria. 

-*<  It  is  not,  at~one  blow,  that  Buonaparte  will  ever  att^pt  to  cut  off 
tbese.two  .sopetb  heads  of  the  Germanic  hydra,  so  long  as  he  s6all  be  able 
only  to  strike  one  at  a  time,  he  will  spare  the  other ;  he  wants  to  weaken 
iX\,  .but net  yet  to  destroy  ail ;  and  so  long  as  a  grgat  Power,  such  as  Rassii, 
Aball  threaten  to  resume  all  the  spirit,  and  all  the  energy  of  her  political 
ati6igth,  he  will  prefer  leaving  between  her  and*  himself  Powers  of  tk 
fecond  rank>  such  as  Prussia  and  Austria  now  are^  to  approaching  nearer 
to  her. 

«  Bat  these  combinations,  worthy  of  a  t&an  of  great  ideas,  are  not 
the  only  ones"  which  ha^ve  entered  into  a  head,  in  which  every  thing  that 
ia  gigantic,  is  ^ftcn  confounded  with  every  thing  that  is  contemptible.— 
Saonaparte,  though  sometimes  equal  to  his  fortune,  too  often  sinks  below 
it,  by  that  secondary  ambition  which  arises  from  the  recoll^dion  ^  his 
original  measness.  Unable  to  raise  himself  to  a  )evel  with  those  illos. 
trious  families^  which  ages  hkve  decorated  with  their  noble  antiquhy,  he 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  debasing  them  tp  a  level  with  his  own,  and  to 
mbU8c  viftory  by  making  it  produce  an  evil  without  a  remedy^  Conrin- 
ced  that  conquered  provinces  may  be  restored,  he  has  not  demandad  an]r 
Bogmentation'of  territory  -  .'  .  ;  •  .  but>  very  sure  that  alliances 
tMMmi  be  destroyed,  and  that  there  are  stains  which  neirkeii  time  nor  the 
wiU  of  man  can  efiace,  he  resolved  to  confound  the  blood  of  the  con' 
4)uerois  with  that  of  the  conquered  \  and,  like  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
anothei'  universal  monarchy,  he  prepares  festivals,  at  which  "fhe  children 
of  his^  Allies  are  forced,  like  the  Sabines,  from  the  arms  of  their  feoUe 
parents. 

•  <*  The  Frehch  armies  opened  the  toilsome  road  which  leii  Buonaparte 
into  Moravia;  the  blocd  of  the  youth  of  tha;  vast  empire,  flowed  front 
ahe  battle  of  Wertingen  to  that  of  Austerlitz,  and  we  aj^  still  asked  what 
France  gained  by  the  Peace  of  PresBurgh  I  Did  she  augment  her  terri- 
tory I  Did  Buonaparte  add  some  fine  provinces  to  bis  other  states?  or 
did  he  increase  his  commerce  I  Does  she  see  more  sbips  arrive  m  her 
ports  ?  Has  she  a  navy  and  colonies  ?  No!.  She  waged  war  with  glory, 
ahe  lost  the  flower  of  her  Conscripts :  eighty  thousand  of  her  sobs  were 
lorn  from  her  bosom,  a  part  of  which  were  destroyed,  while  the  rest  lost 
«U  their  ancient  habits ;  ishe  made  sacrifices  of  every  kind,  incuritJ  crcrjr 
•pecies  of  expence,  and  in  retiirn,  Mr..  Cliampagny  threateas,.  in  hii 
bombastic  Report,  to  crush  her  with  new  imposts.  What  is  it  to  her  that 
Italy  i^  subjeil  to  the  same  law,  tl\at  another  nation  i§  bcnt  beneath  the 
tame  yoke>  and  that  she  drags  the  same  car  that  she  does,  if  the  weight 
©fit  be  doubled.  It  is  for  the  family  of  Buonaparte  that  France  is  »• 
kattsted  $  his  family  reaps  all  the  froits  of  her  eflbrts ;.  "it  ia  the  soo  of  hii 
wife  that  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Milan ;  his  adopted,  children  aie 
imiied  to  the  Sovereign  Houses  which  .are  :h^s-  hV^  i>  it  ia  he  who  13  H* 
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gfaikliz^y  it  ih  tns  ibrttfne  th&f  U  estafblished,  «nd  aM  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  happiness  of  the  French »     He  rises^  France  is  hqinbled ; 

I  ^ad  that  people  so  proud,  ten  yeifrs  ago,  of  their  revolutionary  frenzy^ 
sacrificing  themselves  entirely  now,  baiid-  before  -the  family  of  their  Em^ 
perofy  like  the  tradable  camel  who  kneels  down  to  receive  his  guide,  who 
holds  the  rein  which  he  is  compelled  to^obey. 

*^  Buonaparte  hastened. to  sign  the  Peace  of  Presburgh,  not  only  be* 
cause  the  marriage  which  he  had  determined  to  achieve  by  force  at  Ma« 
luch,  was  of  much  greater  consequence  to/  his  family  than  the  weakening 
of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  was  to  his  political  plans }  but  also  because 
he  was  most  anxious  to  repair  to  Paris  to  see  the  smoke  of  t^at  incense 
which  his  slaves  were  employed  in  burning  on  all  his  altaJ^s*  Sovereign  ia 
c^ie  midst  of  his  career^  ne  knows  not  how  to  subdue,  his  joy,  when  he 
Hees  himsdlf  surroundeid  by  that  pomp,  to  which  he  has  been  so  little  ac> 
cusfomed.  Ncm:  being -able  toniise  himself  to  -that  calm  dignity  which 
gracefully  marks  the  countenance  of  legitimate  sovereigns ;  he  endei^vours 
fcd  dazzle  the  ey^s  c^  beholders  by  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  at  least 

^  to  ftupply,  by  th|e.  display  of  a  luxury  which  is  ruinous  to  France,  thai 
total  want  of  majesty,  which  is  not  yet  .sufficiently  cpnoealcid  by  the  hy. 
ipocritical  idolatry  of  all  who  surround  i^.       . 

^  * '  Buonaparte  knows  hqw  to  triumph  in  a  Eelddf  battle,  bat  he  is  not  great 
enough  to  disdain  a  triumph  on  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Opera,,  He  knows 
how  to  dilate  laws,  as  a  conqueror,  but  he  is  not  sovereign  enough  to 
preserve  the  ndble  hmgnage  of  one.  .  Raising  the  dignity  of  th^  crown  by 
4ii8  exploits,  he  degrades*  it;  by  his  vulgar  expressions.  Scdll  a  private  in- 
dividual  ttpoo  the  throne,  it  is  more  easy  >fo4^  him  to  attempt  to  raise  him^  1 
sielf  «bove  kings,  than  to  attain  the  honour  of  becoming  their  equal;  an«t 
bis  threats,  like  his  vengeance,  do  more4njary  to  the  royalty  which  b^ 
•disgi^ees,  ths&i  tOithe  sovereigns  whemhe  dethrones*" 

V  ,  /  •  - 

The  vacillating  policy  of  tj[i^  I^riassian  Cabinet,  And  the  abomlna- 
'    ble  treachery  of  their' Jacobinical  envqyy  ap:  depidbd  in  the  following 
passage., 

**  If,  tbirteien  days  before  the  Pteace  of  P-resburgh,  Count  Haogwit^ 
jhad  been  the  &ithfol  interpreter  of  his  sovereign's  will  to  Buonaparte,  and 
sot  one  of  the  lUuminati,  bltndefd  by  fortune,  the  federal  system  c^  the 
empire,  iK^fidi  is  now  unfolding  itself.  Would  never  have  been  conceived^ 
ibf  consenting  to  go  from  j^unn  to  Vienna  with  Count  Stadibn,  with  a 
^iew  to  make  the  negociiktions  dependent  on  events^  and  liis  own  pditical 
coit^cience  dependent  on  victory,  he  did  an  essential  injury  to 'the  interests 
of  those  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  orders,  Nat  least,  to  resped^.  The  Pros- 
'  .^izfnlPletiipotcntiary  Was  under  no  necessity  to  observe  the  sanie  circum* 
^£lion  as  the  Austrian  Minister,  whp  trembled  f6r  the  capital  \md  the 
«tates  vf  hisi  faster ;  and  He  ought  pot  to  have  afforded  the  smallest 
ffiQIindi  fb^  stt^^eding  that  the  armies  which  were  On  their  march  to  Bohe. 
mia  would,  on  the  first  signal^  be  palsied  by  his  weakness. 

.."  It  cax^not  be  too  often  repeated,  in  order  to  separate  the  errors  of  the 
"Minister  from  thejdlsposition  of  the  Sovereign*  that,  the  journey  of  Count 
xbagWitz,  his  n|eg6ciation  in  the  French  'cam|),  every  thing  that  he  said 
'and  did  pitvious  to  the  battle  of  Aiisterlitz,  contributed  too  much  to  the 
&tal  islfu^'of  th^  day.    However  piresumptiious  Buonaparte  ta^y  be,  there 
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U  not  an  a<f vftitnttr  upon  earth  who  would  have  dared  to  give  battle  in  tie 
heart  of  Moravia,  if  he  had  regarded  the  aflowj  and  well-combined  march 
of  the  Pritosian  army^in  hfs  rear,  as  se>ioa».  At  the  first  word  he  had 
said,  in  the  trembling  eje  of  the  negpciator,  that,  whether  viftor  or 
vanqulfrhedy  he  mi^ht  rely  upon  jiiro ;  if  viftor,  Jby  the  hope  which  he 
wbuid  inspire  of  the  annihilation  of  Austria ;  if  vanquished,  by  the  jed. 
k>asy  which  he  would  excite  by  signing  a  too  advantageous  peace  with 
that  Po>»er ;  and,  while  the  Emperor  Alexander  carried  to  the  camp  of 
Fm nets  the  Second  the  good  wishes  of  all  Prussia,  and  the  friendship  of 
her  king  ;  Count  Haugwitz,  on  the  contrary,  carried  to  the  camp  of  Na- 
poleof^  every  thing  which  could  destroy  the  tfftdi  of  an  interview  to  which, 
tor  a  moment,  the  fate  of  Europe  was  attached.** 

Had  the^  king  of  Prussia  publicly  disavowed  his  Minister;  bad  be 
declaared  to  his  suhjciSts,  that  Haugwitz  had  abused  his  confidence, 
iiiul  exceetled  bis  powers  ;  and,  had  he  brought  this  Jacobinical  traitor 
Xo  the  ignominious  death  which  he  so  richly  deserved,  > -Europe  would 
have  done  him  justice,  his  condudt  would  not  have  appeared  soeqoi* 
•¥pcsdr^  acul  his  chara^er  would  not  have  been  destroyed.  Such  was 
the  magnanimous  conduS  of  the  Imperial  Alexander  (consistent  in 
ftJl  ihmgs)  when  M.  D'Oubril  aflcd,  in  some  degree,  at  Paris,  as 
Count  Haugwitz  had  adted  before  at  Vienna. 

^f  .Fleadiog  only  the  cause  of  truths  I  must  here  be  allowed  again  td 
observe,  how  prejudicial  the  modest  condudl  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
during  this  campaign,  proved  to  the  vast  plans,  which  he  ought  tobve 
iilii:eded»  *  He  may  have  left  St.  Peter sburgh  in  the  capacity  of  aoxili. 
try  to  the  .Austrian  Emperor,  bat  after  the  first  checks  which  the  Aos. 
Irian  army  sustained,  he  ought  to  have  adled  as  a  principal ;'  by  a^ioaUy 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Coalition,  he  would  have  made  finona. 
parte  lose  that  ascendancy  which  he  had  acquired  over  Count  Hangwiti, 
and  which  he  fatally  abused.  Led  on  by  Russia,  Prussia  would  have  con. 
sidered  the  interests  of  Austria  but  as  secondary  objefts ;  her  jealousy 
,woul4  have  beer»  weakened;  all  would  then  have  rallied  round  the  head  of 
the  Coalition ;  his  good  faith  would  haVe  stifled  the  bad  f^ith  of  odxfs ; 
the  Austrians  defeated  would  have  become  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Rspiaas, 
who  had  not  yet  suspeded  that  they  could  be  defeated  ;  every  thin; 
would  have  returned  to  its  natural  order,  and  the  Russian  army,  goided 
.by  its  own  military  genius,  and  not  by  foreign  influence,  would probaUf 
iiave  gained  a  vidoxy  in  the  same  field  in  which  it  sustained  a  defeat." 

These  are  certainly  very  just  refledlions;  and,  lamentable  it  is  diat 
th?y  d!J  not  occur  to  the  generous  and  noble  mind  of  Alexander j  oif 
\vhom,  hovvever,  be  it.  observed,  injustice,  that  aflin^as  he  di4 
Troin  the  couvi^lion  ih^^t  his  capacity  of  auxiliary  remaified  nocbanpil^ 
")]  is  coiidud  was  honourable  and  consistent.  .       ^     ,_    .- 

'*\  *Iri  ^aittirig  the  scene  of  wat^  and  In  withdrawing  his'  troopSi-iAer 

■the  signature  of  the  ConvehtlOn^aigned  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  accooi 

^day  alter '  the   battle  of  Acisterlitz,  the  Emperoif  of  Russia,' Vho  haJ 

ibught  only  as  an  auxiliary,  W^^  consistent  with  the  chan^r  iirbiciik 
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Aad  pitsfrved.     After,  the  passage  of  th^  Inn  by  the  Austrianfy  the  first 
^an  6f  Uie  caippaign.  wa^  abandoned;  after  the  entrance  of  the  Fi^nch 
into  Austria,  the  grand  views  of  the  coalition  had  disappearea.  •  Thajt 
coalition,  formed  for  the  preservatiort  of  states  too   remote  at  the  time 
to  admit  of  defence,  could  only  be  received,  with  any  prospefk  of  success^ 
^  by  an  open  and  decisive  alliance   with  Prussia ;  and  from  the  moment 
^  when  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such   an  alliance,   and  aH  tepes  f£ 
saving  Austria,  who  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Frdndi,  wejre'^ost^ 
the  Rusdans  had  only  to  avail  themselves  of  the  convention  which  operi^ 
.  £ox .  them  an  easy  road  through  Hungary,  instead  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a    toilsome  i^etreat   through  a  country  which  their  first  passage  had 
considerably  impoverished.  -[ 

*^  Count.  Haagwitz  had  not  yet  signed  that  other  ^oilvention,  which 
will  pne  day  be  believed  j:o  have  been  dilated  by  Buonaparte  between 
Potzdam  and  Berlin,  but  it  was  nevertheless  well  known  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  what  were  the  intentions ,  of  the 
Prussian  negociator.  Monsieur  de  Novoselzoff,  who  hkd  been  sent  to 
meet  him  some  days  before  the  battle  could  have  told  his  Sovereign,  that 
the  first  important  event  that  should  occur  would  entirely  regulate  his 
conJu^,  and  that  as  that  event  had  just  been  decided  in  favour  of  Buona. 
parte,  all  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  to  do,  on  leaving  his^9rmy  at 
Holitsh,  was  to'  Inform  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  hh 
engagements  with  him^  with  the  stridest  fidelity*  Prince  Dolgorrooka 
arrived  at  Berlin  at  the  i8th  of  December,  where  he  found  Frederick 
William  the  Third,  still  attached,  as  strongly  as  ever,  to  the  interests 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  the  defeat  at  Austerlitz  had  not  produced  the 
least  change  in  his  sentiments ;  but  while  this  Monarch  himself  preserved 
a  loyal  friendship  for  his  ally,  his  Minister  exceeding  all  his  powers  at 
Vienna,  made  hi^n  share,  in  one  day,  and  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  all 
the  disgraces  of  a  campaign,  in  which  his  troops  had  never  been  en* 
gaged. 

<*  Perhaps  th^  Prussians  had  reason  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  and  in  resped  of  a  declaration  which 
have  presented  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  of  Snint  Petersburgli 
under  a  false  point  of  view;  b«t  the  moment  the  arrival  of  Prince  Dpi - 
gorrouki  increased  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  jtlvs  Russian  Emperor, 
it  .was  no  Jongcr  permitted  to  forget  that  General  Mi'chelson  was  in 
Silesia  with  a  column  of  30,000  men;  that  an 'army  of  reserve  was  as- 
sembling in  the  environs  of  Wilna  ;  and  that  a  young  Monarch,  not  more 
respedable  from  his  rank,  than  estimable  for  the  dignity  of  his  mtnd^ 
was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  fighting  men,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Restored,  by  this  <sncouraging  appearance,  to 
those  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  belong  to  the  leader  of  a  brave  army, 
the  King  of  Prussia  endeavoured  to  escape  from  an  influence  which  is 
often  more  powerful  than  ministers  in  thej:ablnetS/  and  more  powerful 
than  kings  themselves  in  courts ;  General  de  Pfhul  was  dispatched  to 
suspend  the  negociaiions ;  but  he  found  Count  Haugwitz  already  on  his 
re(um  from  Vienna,  where  he  had  signed  the  fatal  instrument ;  having 
approved  all  the  changes  which  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  either  had 
snadeor  might  make;  and  Germany,  Italy,  Europe  in  short,  w^re  sur. 
Mnieted  to  jhe  discretion  of  Buonaparte,  without  the  conseni  of  the 
•  Ar^BN&tx.  VOL.  xjciv,  Kk  cabinet 
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Cftbiiiet  of  Berlttix  \tA  more  particularly^  of  fAt  King  of  Prussia^  who  had^ 
%x  leas^^  desired  to  play  the  only  part    which  way  truly  worthy  of 

>.  %irdy  if  such  were  the  desire  of  the  King,  he  would  have  dis- 
mrftWfid,  ind  puniilied  his  minister;  instead  of  which  he  continued 
19  .bfBl6w  His  coufideuce  on  hiii) ;  and  to  carry  into  efie£t  the 
infi|uifto«is.au)d  disgraceful  convention  which  he  had  signed  without 
%m  Sovereign's  orders  or  knowledge.  Wben  an  absolute  monarch  Is 
thus  fed  away  by  his  minister,  lie  is  responsible  to  the  workl  for  all 
♦he  itmcondu6>  of  his  favourite.  And  when  Europe  has  been  lost, 
by  the  treachery  of  Haugvvitz,  the  whole  blame  is  fairly  itnputabk 
to  his  master. 

The  author  next  enters  into  a  masterly  review  of  the  whole  con- 
dudl  of  the  Court  of  Naples  to  France;  and  clearly  shewing  that  if 
any  power  had  a  right  to  complain  of  that  condudt,  ii'was  not  France^ 
)>uc  the  enemies  of  France.  He  exposes  the  infamous  and  brutal  ma- 
nifesto  of  the  Corsican  rufiSan,  issueil  from  the  imperial  camp  at 
Schoenbrunn,  on  the  25th  of  December.  He  disseoLs  it  paragraph' 
by  paragraph,  and  proves  that  it  does  not  contain  one  syllable  of 
truth,  / 

He  concludes  a  work  written  wLch  considerable  ability  and  spirit^ 
with'  a  cursory  view  of  the  adluai  state  of  Europe,  ot  the  dangers 
iwhich  ttireatcn  it  from  the  overgrown  power  of  France,  and  of  the 
meam  by  which  those  dangers  may  be  averted*  He  truly  states  ft 
to  be  still  in  t]>e  power  of  the  great  states,  unsubdued  by  France,  to 
funish  her  pierfidy,^  and  to  check  her  ambitious  career;  and  he  re- 
gards PE^CE  as  the  only  thing,  which  can,  at  this  time,  complete  the 
Tuin  of  ^Europe.  But  as  we  shall  have  occasion  toadve«t,  somewhat 
at  large,  to  those  topics,  in  pur  next  Political  Summary,  which  will 
^  appear  in  ^xa  Number  fof  Odtober,  and  as  we  mean  to  strengthen 
our  inquiries  by  thote  oi  our  author,  which  are  in  unison  with 
them,  we  shall  oid  him  adieu  for  the  present. 
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,  Voyage  a  la  partie  Orientale  De  la  Terre  Ferme, 

^ 

.^  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  part  of  Terra  Firtna  in  South  AmericOy  in  df 
Tears  i8oi,  1802,  1803  arul  1 804.  Containing  a  description  ^tke 
Chief  Government  ((fCaraccas^  composed  of  the  Provinces  ofVeneruik^ 
Maracuih^SpanisJi  Guiana^  Cumana^  anfithe  Isle  if  St,  MargueriOit* 
By  Defons,  Exiogent  for  the  French  Government  at  Caraccas* 
3  vols,  8vo,  Paris  1806. 

'  .f  ERHAPS  we  have  less  acqi:^aintaiice  with  the  ciutbinsy  man* 
H^rs,  and  internal  j;6vei'nmentot/ the  Spanish  .se|tlemeiim«>in  Soodi 
^merioa^  Jh^.of  ^>y  part  of .^^  v^iqrid,  in -an  equaMcgret  of  ci^ilir 
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tBation,  and  with  which,  both  witht  regard  to  cofnmerce,  and  politicai 
arrangements  we  are  so  much  c-bnnefled.  The  work,  before  ut 
tlierefore  will  he  read  with  much  interest,  a^  it  contains  valuable  iu^ 
formati^  on  all  the  above  mentioned  circuttistances. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  part  of  South  America  which  is  the 
ohjeiS  of  M.  Defons'  inquiry,  he  himself  says»  <*  I  hate  no  hesitation 
ill  maintaining,  that  no  part  of  America  in  whatever  latitude  it  maf 
be,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  suprenve  governitientof  Caraccai 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  or  the  variety  riches  of  its  produdlions, 
Ic  extends  from  the  i^tl)  degree  of  North  Latitude  to  the  Line,  anci 
from  the  62d  to  t)ie  75ch  degree  of  longitude  reckoning  from  th^ 
roeridian  of  Paris." 

The  author  begins  his  work  with  a  strong  eulogium  on  the  iiitire«> 
pidity  of  the  first  conquerors  of  America: 

He  says  '^  If  the  invasion  of  the  Neiv  fFurUhad  been  authorised  by 
legal  right :  if  the  horrors  of  war  carried  among  these  pacific  people  did 
not  ofiend  both  reason  and  jusitice  :  if  a  yoke  imposed  On  free  and  inde* 
pendent  men  whose  ambition  and  whose  power  could  be  no  objedl  of  feaff 
wer^  not  an  outrage  to  humanity  and  a  striking  violation  of  the  right  of 
nations,  the  conquerors  of  America  would  merit  to  be  placed  in  the  rank 
of  demigods,  with  more  justice  than  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  if  fabalout 
tradition  had  not  excused  the  right  it  claims  to  exaggerate  both  virtues 
and  a^ons«  '  ^ 

^'  In  fa^  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  appear  fabulous  that  lao 
men  embarked  on  board  three  caravels,  should  depart  from  Europ^  £ot 
Ameria  yet  undiscovered,  land  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  inhabited  by 
2^500,000*  Caribs,  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  build  fortifications  and  without  any  considerable  re^infotcement, 
and  almost  without  any  expense,  not  only  establish  the  Spanish  Govern* 
inent  there,  but  destroy  all  the  inhabitants. 

<'  Whatever  weight  the  authority  of  history  may  lUve^  it  woulj 
hatdly.  persuade  us  when  supported  only  by  a?  confused  tradition,  that 
CorteK  at  the  head  of  co8  soldicrii  and  109  sailors  and  artifiJ(rS|  of  whp^i 
only  I J  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  32  with  short  guns,  should  venture 
to  invade  and  should  subdue  a,  country  defended  by  six  millions  of  in. 
habitaptsi  civilized  and  disciplined*  "  , 

«*  When  the  successibn  of  ages  shall  havfi  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
timcj  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of  America,  will  the 
hoqor,  I  will  not  say  c^f  truth,  but  even  of  probability,  be  allowed  to  the 
conquest  of  the  ^at  empire  of  Peru  by  180  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
ana&d  of  Pizairo?'* 

WeinustiaerfcAly  assfi0t4o  what  the  author  says  of  the  scepticism 
of  future  ages  about  these  wonderful  events,  ^hcn  we  profess  oor 
^wn  concerning  them  at  the  present  time,  and  when  we  say  that  we 
give  very  little  more  credit  to  the  exploits  of  these  demigods  of  Spaint 
flian  we  do  to  the  demigods  of  anjctent  Greece.  Of  the  wonderful 
Vfisdoqf,  peoetrationy  and  perseverance  of  Columbus,  thcr^  can  be  og 
4aAbtt  bu|^  we  have  oiuch  doubt  of  the  «;&tent  of  the  populadoa  c( 
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St.  DotnlngOy  still  more  of  that  of  Mexico  and  tlie  civinxation  anJ 
dl^ipline  of  its  inhabittincs  ;  and  the  wonderful  relation  of  the  extent 
pf  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  its  extraordinary  system  of  government 
and  moral  regiilations,  we  think  equally  credible  with  the  maf- 
vcHdu's  and  interesting  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

To  show  how  the 'first  Spanish  invaders  of  America  mixed  the 
grossest  fables  with' their  narratives,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fiftioD 
(l)oir^wed  from  the  early  parr  of  jheir  own  domestic  story)  of  Sc. 
Jago,  fighting  on  a  white  horse  nt  their  heacl,  ip  one  of  their  unequal 
contests  with  the  myriads  of  Mexico.  In  an  account  of  the  expcdi- 
Jion  of  Cortez, -writlcr^  by  a- plain  soldier,  who  accompanied  him» 
not  long  since  translatetLfrom  the  Spanish  and  published  in  this  coui^  y 
trv,  the  honest  relator  mentions  this  circumstance  as  being  related  m 
the  army,  and  adds,  with  great  naivetly  that  owing,  as  he  supposes, 
to  his  sins,  he  was  not  able  to  i^ee  either  the  ws^rlike  Saint,  or  his 
white  courser. 

The  means  thc^e  comparatively  modern  demigods  employed  to 
TfcflFcft  their  conques  s,  do  not  give  us  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
their  virtue,  since  M.  Defons  tells  us,  that.'*  this  handful  of  conquer- 
ors were  obliged  to  supply  their  waut  «»f  numbers  by  stratagem,  lying, 
peijury,  cruelty  and  ferocity,  and  the  organization  of  civil  dissention 
among  the  unfortunaie  wretches  whom  they  wis»hed  to  subdue ;  these  \ 
were  the  arms  they  unremittingly  employed." 

;  We  have  to  remark  in  this  work,  as  ki  all  works  that  come  from 
tlie  pen  of  a  FrencluTian,  that  barefaced  national  partiality,  that  would 
try  to  persuade  us  iliat  every  thing  great  or  graceful  was  con- 
fined to  France.  Speaking  ^of  the  change  of  fashion  among  the 
Spanish  Americans,  M.  DefonS  says, 

*  **  The  national  dress  is  every  day  giving  pla<re  to  the  dress  ef  France. 
The  sword,  that  dear  ccmpanion  of  every  Spaniard  from  the  time  he  quits 
the  arms  of  his  nurse  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  only  now  appears  on 
occasions  of  particular  <?//^//i//^,*  every  hour  the  dislike  of  it  increases,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  as  few  swords  will  be  seen  in  theSpanisk  ^ 
streets  as  wigs  with  three  tails  are  in  ours.  Round  hats,  short  hairwithout 
powder,  par^taloons  up  to  the  stomach,  and  short  frocks,  form  the  dress  of 
the  fashionable  youn^  Spaniards :  their  great  triumph  is  to  have  their  man- 
ners appear  like  those  of  France  ;  and  the  most  flattering  compliment  to  a 
young  man  is  to  say  he  looks  like  a  Frenchman,  that  alone  being  sufficient 
to  express  that  he  has  taste,  courage  and  genius." 

Here  the  author  (but  certainly  without  design)  has  paid  a  complir 
ment  such  as  it  is,  to  the  English,  for  the  dress  desci;jbed,  originated  in 
Paris  from  what  ik  the  eve  of  the  Frcnth  Revolution  was  called  the 
jfng/otname.  We  confess  we  have  enough  of  the  Anti-gallican  tpirit 
about  us  to  be  proud  of  saying,  that  every  Englishman  would  esteein 
it  the  reverse  of  a  compliment  to  be  told  he  Idoked  like  a  Frenchman. 

'I  o  return  to  Spanish  manners.  '*  According  to  the  laws  of  eti- 
i|uette,  every  thing  a  person  speaks  or  must  he  offered  to  him*  If  a 
(Spaniard  is  complimented  on  the  beauty  of  a  watch>  a  diamond,  or  a 
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.carit,  a  sword,  or  a  coat,  he  always  ^nswefs,  it  is  at  y oar  disposal, 

inaking  at  the  same  time  a  motion  which  is  merely  complfmenrary,  as  if 

'  going  to  give  the  thing  in  question  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  ^vith  regard  to 

his  house,  his  children,  and  his  wife."     Wonderful  i  and  yet  what  Is 

more  common,  even  among  us  barbarous  islanders,  than  besides  qiFer* 

ing  our  |>crsonal  services  on  every' occasion,  to  telt  a-person  who  enV 

quires  after .  our  wives  and  families,  chat  they  are  very  well,  and  a| 

iheir  service.     It  would  however  be  curious  to  knpw^  with  whatmoir 

tion  of  the  body  a  Spaniard  accompanies  the  offer  of, his  coat. 

The  following. is  the  account  ^}i6  author  gives  of  the  condition  oiF 

the  women  anioi:^  tlie  South  American  Indians  :  ; 

*  .       .  .     '  '    .     • .  '        •  \ 

**  The  hour  pf  marriage  is  the  last  .which  the  Orenocan  female  exp^rrencef 

without  b6ing  exposed  to  all  the~  misfortunes  oflier  sex.  All  domei^tic 
labours,  without  exception,  form  her  task  ;  the  cultivation  and  thegathci*- 
ing  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  provisions  must  also  be  the  wodt.of.her 
hands',  arid. neither  the  burthen  of  pjpegnancy  nor  the  obligatiOQ&.of  stiek^ 
ling,,  exempt;  her  from  any  part  of  those  painful  toils  which  l^er  sitaa^ioii 
imposes  on  a  married  woman;  she  is  exposeil  tpal)  sorts, ^pf, weather,. ^^ 
braves,every  degree  of  fatigue,  while  her  barbarian  "husband,  &trftcheA^ 
hjs.x:abin,  smokes  his  segar,  and  intoxicates  himself  with  spirituous^Iiquorsu 
without  addressing  a  single  word  to  his  companion,,  worn  out  with  tojj* 
what  do  i  say  ?  This  unfortunate  creature  Js  not  jyermitted  even  ^©par- 
take, of  t^e  repast  she  has  herself  prepared,  but  standing  in  silence^  waits 
till  her  oppressor  has  done,  to  cTt  what  he  has  left.  What  an  infain(ius 
afbuse  of*  the  right  derived  from  Superior  strength!  Women  of  !E6roA^ 
afndyou.es^cially  women  of  France,  cherished  in  infancy,' adored 'in  yocjoSi 
and  respe^ed  in  age,"  accusTomed-K>  be  the  obje^^i  the 'soul  of  every  pfeal* 
sure,  to  give  chains  which  the  greatest  hero  is  proud  to  wear,  to  give  pn>- 
te^il2n  iiisii^-^d-^pf  waBtiqg  it  fro<n  xx^n,  return  thanks  to  the  progresj>  ojf 
civilization,  for  the  immense  difference  between  your  situation  and  that  of 
the  female  Indian  of  South  America.** 

This  gallant  Frenchhian  might  however  be  aslted,  if  the  flattering  pic- 
ture represents  faithfully  the  condtiioD'of  the  generality  of  women  in 
France,  or  .vY^"^Gdier  the  wife  of  the  peasant  enjoys  all  these. flattering 
distihdiohs  ?   The  Reviewer  of  this  article  several  years  ago  was *ci^Ms- . 
ing  front  Dover*  to  Calais  in  a  packet-boat  wl:>ere  'thtre  ^^lere  seteril^ 
£n^i^  Ladies  and  a  'French  Geiitleiwan,  who,  asr  iWyt>pToa^h<5d^'the 
French  coast,  was  lavish  in  his  description  of  the  homage  p^id  td'the 
Ladies  in  France,  which  he  said  was  Le  vrai  Empire  du  heau  sexe. 
M  thisjnonient,  for  we  were  near  enough  the  shore  to  disttnguish^all 
objects  on  tKe  hills distinflly,  a  lively  female  exclari^ed  "There  is; 
a  woman  g^jiding  a  plough  ;  1  n^ver  saw  Such  a  thing  before  in  all  my 
life/'     The  Frenchman  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

We  st^all  conclude  our  quotations  with,  a  comparison  between  the! 
max^nets  of.  the  f^rencb  and  Spaniards  as  to  the  police. 

rds  are  of  all  the  people  we  know,  those  who  eive  the  least 


*. "  The  Spaniards  are  of  all  the  people  we  know,  those  who  give  the 
tf  piible  to  the  Police,  as  far  as  regards  the^  public  iranquillity «    Tf  hei 
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tonl  sobm(y>  IM?<1  ^11  snore  tbeir  phkgmatic  cbaraAety  lendets  qoanelf 

-  and  tumults  very  rare  among  them.     No  noise  therefore  is  e^'er  heard  in 

the  i»trects  of  Caraccas;  'every  one  k  silent,  sullen  and  grave.    Three  or 

ibqr  thousand  pfsople  will  come  out  of  church  without  making  more  noise 

tl^au  so  many  tortoises  moving  on  the  sand.     So  many  Frenchmen  wearied 

ty  the  silence  imposed  on  them  by  the  attention  to  Divine  Service,  ^mH 

try  to  make  amends  for  it  on  coming  out  of  church  :  men,  women  and  chil- 

dreh  would  make  aipoise  by  their  chattering,   that  might  be  heard  at  a 

grear  distance ;  four  times  the  number  of  Spaniards  would  not  produce  a 

sound  equal  to  the  buzzing  of  one  hornet. 

''  But  though  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  fear  from  sudden  violence, 

bis  vigilance  on  thai  account  must  not  be  less  a^ive.     Assassinationsi 

fraudsj  robberies,  inconstancies,  demaud  measures  and  investigations  from 

Klin,  capable  of  tiring  a  zeal  the  most  ardent^  and  of  ehidiiig  a  penetration 

the  most  acute/*  ^ 

'       '  ' 

'.   The  flurhor  gives  va  strong  pidnre  of  the  di£^culty  the  Missionarifs 

bad  in  converting  the  savages  of  Scaitli  America,  and  how  hard  it  is 

to  ftx  tbeir  mtnds  long  to  religtoas  discouis^  ;  they  will  listeiv,  he  says, 

ii^tth  attentibp  enough  to  the  music,  and  attend  to  the  pageantry  that 

ieeompstnics  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rotne ;  but  to  the  dodrine  and 

moral  Obligatiods  inculcated  by  the  go^)e1,  they  pav  little  regard.  It  is 

n6t  explained,  thdugh  we  think  it  should  have  Deen>  whether  this 

ifis^  from  the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  the  disciples,  or  the  want  of 

i^'prppner  method  enforced  by  encouraging  examples  in  the  instructors,  \^ 

Tjbe  tyratfinical  master  will  hardly  persi^aae  the  oppressed  slave  to  give 

CTiedit  to  ibe  faith  he  has  in  a  religion  one  of  whose  first  precepts  % 

^  To  do  unto  alt  men  as  you  wouU  they  should  do  uiKto  joa«^" 

'  '  *  • 
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•  XETTTSR  TO  TH%  femXOR  OF  TAB  ANTI.JACOBIISJ  REVIEW, 

l|lf#<  t»*  WR|T«J|>Or  K  htflt%  RS,SPSrCTINO  THS  ES^AT  Of  MI.BVnOy 
.      OH  YMB  9I^tM|UfT(b   ACCENTSji   AND  Pa^SODY  OF  THE  BNQUSii  %AX^ 

/WJ^H  yw  Review  for  February  last,  which  I  reccive^in'Mayi  I 
Bad  the  satisfaction  also  to  receive  that  part  of  your  preceding  Appei^x, 
in  u^hich  you  liavegiveri  a  place  to'  my  Letter,  fespe^ttng  the  Essay  litelf 
published  by  Mr.'ludd,  oh  the  EleinentS)  Accents,  ana  Prosody  of  tie. 
]&iglish  Language  ;  and  J  thankfully  acknowl^^,  as  a'fivour,,  dlisetrljr 
compliance  with  my  reqtiest.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasnre,  wiAin  a  ft^ 
dl^ys  past,  te  receive  from  England,  Mr.  Mitford's  Treatise  on  (b|Hir- 
nopj  of  *tAn{ua|e,,  to  ¥^ch  you  refer  fai  your  acopuAt  cji^y  p«i^(Jbto; 


JBfid  I  seen  that  valuable  work  in  time,  I' certainly  sh(Mild,  as  fett^fvp^ 
pose,  '^  have  noticed  both  when  I  agreed" with,  and  whea  I  dissmted 
from,  the  principles  laid  down  ther^."  Some  things  .  in  nif  Efsay^  and 
'Cuch^  too,  as  I  did  suppose  to  be\clearly  original^  have>  I  find,  beenan^ 
ticipated  by  Mr.  Mitford.  On  those  points!  I  am  glad  to  be  fortified  bjr 
authority  so  respcdable  ;^and  though  I  have  lost  the<-p.pportimityof  deli* 
l>erately  discussing  the  principles,  from  which  I  dis§ent^  yet  I  wi^toiov 
a  few  words  on  the  subje^,  which  I  hope  may  find  access  toi^'publ^ 
through  youi;  renewed  indulgence.  •      " 

Mr.  Mitford  has  given,  I  think,  a  very  just  defini!eion  of  Iftthmmy 
iit  Lftnguagcy  as  '<  the  result  of  a  happy  combination  of  n^easuze  and  iiir» 
lody."  .'Ihese  also  he  explabs  with  e^ual  precision,  assigning  <^<fisrini8» 
itions  of  torn  and  of  ti?M^  in  syllables,  a$  the  sottr<;es  oimelotfy  tltA  measure 
'diid  consequently  .the  efficients  of  harmony  in  language."  Bjut,  what  isLiS^^ 
when  considered  a^  an  accident  of  speech  ?  Of  this,  I  confess,  Mr*  Mit* 
ibfd's  account  is,  to  me,  •  not  altogether  satisfaftpry. 

On  the  cjuestion,  whether  **  the  eminent  syllable,"  in  modern  speecb^ 
is  to  be  considered  as  ^'  principalfy  distinguished  by  acuteness  of  tonr» 
©r  asj. "  charadlcrized  only  by  .superior  force  <^  utterance  and  consequent- 
loudness,"  he  justly  observes  (page  57)  .that  "  the  ear  only  can- be  the 
judge;"  and,  in  order  to  ^'./eUeve  the.  ear,  as  far  as   may  be,  horn. 
>vhat^ver,  in  experiment,  teay  perplex  it,"  he  forms  a  word  for  the  CKica« 
fiiov^^^^L^laL     "  Let  this,"  he  says,  **  be  spoken  as  an  £ngllsfa  Vord; 
^nd,.:Qo  change  of  articulation  di&turbii^  the  ear,  it  will  be  abundantlgr 
^KilWfi^  th^t,  wjLth  ordinary  £i)gU$h  pronunciation,  tite  sirengtbMe^  sjfMtiA 
lias  always  the  actaer  tone,  or,  in  musical 4>bra!^,  the  higher  note,"     Now 
litre,  there  is  an  evident  want  of  distinction  between  the  tones  ofjipoBidi 
^nd  jhe  tones  of  music  ;  and  yet  the  author,  of  whose  learning  andacate^ 
ness  of  investigation  I  entertain  the  most  respe^ful  opinion,  is  -  iiiuiseda* 
ately  kd,.  by  his  owp  view  of  the  subjed,  to  *  reiiHirk,  what  might  km 
eked  fof  tke.furpose  of  exemplifying  that  necessary  distinAiOh,  ittinely, 
**  ths  stiiki;^  peculiarity,  of  the  Scottish  dialed,"  in  which,  ^if  tint 
penultin^ate  be  the  strengthened  syllable,  the  ■  concluding  syllable  rites  in 
tone  considerably*"     This  df^rence  of  English  and  S<cQttiisK  acoentualion 
}ie  finds  to  be  ^'  so  wide,  that  almost  any  voice  jpnay  take  a  Mra»  betweeo 
^he-  two, ,  ibrough  which  the  nature  of  each  may  be  still  more  strong^ 
illustca^tei.     After  pronouncing  either  the  dflitious,  or  any  real  ^ord* 
with  the.£ogUsh  and  Scottish  accentuation  successively,  the  saai^  woid 
may  bespoken  without  any  variation  of  note  or  ^ch  .of  (he  ViOice,  but 
with  one'  syllable  of  the  three^,  for  example  the  second,  strengthened  and 
made  louder  than  the  others.     Such  pronunciation  will  be  a  lEbd  of  half 
anjinuiced .  droning  like  the  soubd  of  a  pipe,  vaded  by  stronger  and  weaker 
^fl^tipn,  without  any  alteratit^n  of  stop."     Tbiahe  very  justl^r  pfOoocin* 
ces  to  he  '^  destitute  eaually  of  the  English  and  of  the  Scottiah  duurac^* 
ter»  and.  wide  of  all  i^rooabk  chanaifter  of  real  lax^age."    But  why  is  it 
80  ?     No^  because  it  is  a  mean  between  the  two  accentuations^  but  beoaast 
it  is  i»  iaA  a  true  nmik^  tmey  of  unvaried  fi^ii,  and  sounded  without 
distiiidlipn  but  oi  fartt  vsApiam ;.  and  no  syllable  can,  in  any  language^ 
)pe  uttered  witb  a  nmncalum  without  destroyiag  the  aielody  of  i^eech»ip>^ 
No»  ca»  sa«b^  a  tone  be  a  meem  between  any^  two^  atteniuettim^  ^  lof  the 
t^oe  of  evetr  tylkble  in  ^ecd^  whetfaey  acatt  or  gnve,  diAn  ffom 
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cTtry  motkal  tone  so  essentially^  that  between  th(*  one  and  the  ibther  there 
can  be  no  proportional  relation. 

Mr*  Mitford'Bf  ohjfeft  here  was  to  show,  that  "  the  emtnent  accent  rf 
wordSy  in<  English  speech;  wijth  superior  force^  ^as  ako  a  higher  tone, 
and  18,  what  it  has  been  most  commonly  called,  an  acute  accent."  That 
it  is,  in  genenl, , aente,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  also,  not  unfre. 

Joenfly,  in  the  purest  English  cftocution,  a  grave,  and  often  a  circom* 
ex  acccftttl    - 
But  I  have  requested  your  indulgence  for  a  few  words  only  :  I  will 
therefore,  on   this  head,  beg   leave,'  Sir,  only  to  add,    that,  whatever 
may  be  the.  peeuHari  ties  of  accentuation,  in  different  languages  or  dialeds, 
^ctentf^  considered  as  tfniet^  are  essential  to   human  speech.     There  are 
artfiffi,  indeed^  destitute  of  all  distinguishable  tone  ;  but   the  ^^e  can 
utter  no  sound,  whether  loud  or  soft,  but  in  some  tone,  which  may  be 
expressed  by  the  vibrations  of  a  musicarclK>rd  ;  and,  in  a  monotony,  of 
any  kind,  there  can  be  no  melody.     Mr*  Mitford's  observation,  there- 
fore, (page  62)  is  perfeAly  just,  "  that  without  'varittj  oi  twa,  though 
rhere  might  be  rhy  thmus  and  measure,  there  cou}d  be  no  melody  in  speech." 
And  it  19  certain,  that  xht  *vocal  inflexions^  which,  in  the  Essay  above* 
jnentioned,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  constitute  all  the  variety  of 
tone  that,  in  speech,  can  be  admitted  or  endured. 
.    Respeidting  short  vowels  in  position,  though  Mr,  Mitford  has  placed 
ihe  soDJedl  in  a  light  which,  at  first  view,  appears  satisfadory,  yet,  on 
deliberate  consideration,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  first  opinion.-  •  Of-  the 
consonants  he  has  very  properly  observed  (page  41)  that,  *<  proddeedby 
a  kind  of  stroke  of  the  orgam^  speech,  their  effed  on  the  ear  is  quick 
and  decisive.     Incapable  of  lengthened  sound)  the  mtltes   wholly, -the 
semi. vowels  with  any  iidvantageous  result,  they  unite,  instantaneously  on 
sitterance,  with  a  following' vowel,  or  instantaneously  stop  the  sound  of  a 
preceding  vowel,  and  in  the  same  instant  cease  themselves.     The  time  of 
a  consonant  preceding  a  vowel,  within  thesanie  syllable^ 'though  on^ 
questionably  a  particle  of  quantity,  is  too  much  of  a  point,  to  be  taken 
into  any  accou^it  of  rhythmical  measure,  in  the  flow  of  language,-!:^  the 
most  scrupuioi^s  ear.     Not  so  when  two  consonants  meet."     But  why  not  > 
-Because,  ^*  of  these  each  must  have  its  own  a^ion  of  the  organs,  which 
mast  be  either  separated,  or  closed,  or  both,  for  the  distin^  articulation 
o£  each.     Thifs  an  interval  necessarily  has  place,  with  a  delay  of  enuncia- 
tion, jiot  minute  and  evading  observation,  but  large  and  sti^ikiog  to  the 
can"     Now  I  think*  that  this  interval,  if  indeed  any  interval  can  be  truly 
Said  to  take  place,  even  in  the  distindne^  oi  Italian  pronunciation,  «k 
minute,  and  ^e  delay  of  enunciation  by  far  toomtnuie,  of  a  short  sylla. 
ble  to  make  a  long  one,  especially  when  the  consonants  are  both  motes. 
<   And  now.  Sir,  tmth  fermismn  of  the  Court ^  I  would  beg  leave,  with 
all  due  deference,  to  present  a  bill  of  excsfHomi  -to  one  or  two  particalars 
of. the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Ami^ Jacobin  ipieview,  on  the  Essay 
benein  hefo^-inffftifined^ 

X.  WbereaSi  in  a  table  of  English  vowel  sounds,  exhibited  fy  this  apfeh 
lantf  the  quantities  of  the  sixth  vowel  ar^hus  exemplified.T->Bo6k,  boon; 
pull,  pool  ^  lo^se,  lose;  d5,  doom ;  ^c^.^-mki  which  it  is  intimated,  as 

it  11     ■!    »|WI  *>     "••^    *  I. «lll|  11  I'll  '  llll.l  I  »  i.,1.,.— ^.^— — ^.— ^i— ^ 

*  To  several  of  these  examples  the  Printer  has  given  double  marks  of 
quantity^  b6Qkj  boon^  &c«  as  if  tfie  words  were  of  two  syllables, 

the 
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.irlic  opmlcri  of  tlie  Court,  that  m  the  words  AtfW.aiid  bie,  there  is'tio'iIi£. 

ierepce  of  quanfity  ;  and  it  is  plainly  assertedi  thati  if  do  i»at  M  comh. 
plete,  it  it  equally  long  with  tne  double  ^  in  Joomy'-^-^l  tDOsfiheteiovt 
Jinmblycontendy  that  the  vowel  in  /<mjp  afid  ifv /^^ifj for  instance)  is' one 
and  the^same,  aod  equally  short  in  both  ;  and  that  ^;  is  never  long,  <ejD. 
cept  it^expressions  of  pathetic  itUi^aty^  or  of  some  extraordinary  emotion.; 
4md  even  then,  without  dfa\cHng»  it  cannot  be  madeas  long  as  doon. 

2.  It  is  adjudged,  that  the  English  /tair  ^nd  the  Frext6h/ff»r  are  prOL 
nounced  alike.  But, .  without  resorting  to  a  foreign  tonguri  permit  me 
to  ask — is  there  not  a  sensible  diiFerence  of  vowel  sound  in  the  ibl. 
lowing  English  words,  May  ^  fair ^  bay  mare,  they  dure^  fX^r  P'^^J'r,  &€•  ? 
There  is  a  very  sensible  difference  :  but  in  the  first  syllable  of  parens,  of 
daring,  gldringy  <SfC.  and  the  wdrd«y»fr,  mare,  ^c.^ierfrls  npne. 

3*  It  is  declared,  as  the  opinion  of  the, Court,  that  ^^  though  aoce^^ 
(using  the  word  in  its  general  signification)  very  often^  indeed  almtt 
constantly,  does  .give  emphasis  to  a  s}'^Uable,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  em« 
phasis,  &c."  Now  I  humbly  conceive,  that  the  Iparped  Judge,  having 
iiilly  approved  Mr.  Mitford's  explanation  of  accent,  mu&t  be  sup^sed  to 
use  the  word  in  the  same  sense.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Mitford's  doc- 
trine, with  which  I  have  the  honour,  here  entirely,  and  in  genera), 
with  few  exceptions,  to  agree,  no  accent  can  ever  give  emphasis  to  any 
syllable*;  for  he  expressly  declares,  (p.  62) — "  It  is  force  of  utterance 
that  giTes  eiQineoee  equally  to  the  acute  in  English  pronunciation,  and  to 
the  grave  in  Scottish."  This  force  of  utterance,  then,,  which  is  an  acci- 
dent of  speech  essentially  different  from  accent^  may,  1  presume,  be  not 
Qo^lly  denominated /y//ii^ AT //sv^J&«''i/i. 

4*  From  a  note,  on  tb^  subjeA  of  short  rofWels  in  position,^  h  is  in'- 
ierred  <^  that  the  author  did  see  the  truth^  though  he  4id  not'chuse  to 
acknowledge  it."  He  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  he  saw' the  truth  : 
h^t  the  imputation  of  not  choosing  to  acknowledge  it,  he  considers  as  an 
vnguarded  .expression,  implying  what  cannot  have  been  intended /by  a 
Judge  of  kiK>vkrnk:andour  and  lit^rality. 

iKsib  July,   1806.  r  ^ 

"With  what  this  gentleman  says  about  tone  we  perre£lly  agree,  and  what, 
ever  might  have  been  the  case  (as  we  have  already  observed  in  pur  remarks 
on  Mr.  Mitford's  book)  with  respedl  to  ancient  verse,  there  seems  h6  con- 
nexiop  whatever  between  English  verse  and  music,  perhaps  the  rever^^ 
We  know  that  Milton  was  a  proficient  in  music,  but  if  to  that  pirolici- 
ency  we  owe,  as  might  possibly  be  the  case,  (since  music  will  coalesce 
with  prose  as  well  as  verse),  those  many  prosaic  lines  which  are  b^emish^ 
in  the  noblest  pbem  in  our  language,  we  must  lament  that  Milton  tiad.  npt 
been  as  ignorant  of  that  science  as  pope  was. 

With  regard  to  the  gen^leiAan^s  bill  of  ^exceptions'' we  do,  if  our  eairs  dt 
not  deceive  us,  assert  th^  yowel  ifl  looie  and  look  is  not  the  same,  but  tha^ 
it  is  long  in  the  first  and  short  in  the  last,  and  that  Hint  do  in  the  first. part 
of  the  above  sentence  is  long  by  means  of  emphasis,  and  short  in  the  latter 
from  want  of  emphasis.  In  our  language,  emphasis  takes  great  liberties 
with  monosyllables,  and  this  unfortunate  do  is  sometimes  entirely  lost  for 
want  oTit,  as  io  the  common  colloquial  salutation,  of  i^oxc;  do  ye  d9^ 

We  do  not  see  how  we  di^r  either  from  Mr.  Mitibrd,  or  this  gentle- 
fnan,  in  laying;  <'  that  accent  almost  constantly  gives em{>hasis  to  asyl. 

Ubte,"     ' 


Jabk»"  since  wc  alldw  that  qaantity  someHmif  does^.;.  'ahd  we  haVe  so  ob« 
jeAion  to  call  thh  accident  of  speech, .  genesally  producetiby  accent,  but 
•itMnetimies  by  ({uai^tityy  by  the  denomioatioh  o\ jjLiUhic  v»pha$it, 
.  With  regard  xa  the  last  (Charge,  wc  meant  no  imputation  on  the  gentleZ 
jBan's  eandour,  and  w«  will  freely  allow  the  expression  to  haye  b^n  nn. 
4piard6d.  What  wte  meant  was^  what  ia  very  often  the  case  when  arguing 
0n  a  favourite  hypothesis,  that  certain  propositioos  were^dmittedx  whkh, 
if  duly  considered,  mufet  overturn  thjit  hypothesis,  but  which  in  the 
tardor  of  defence  didnot^jreceiYe  due.  consideration,  from  the  .writer^ 
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•  ^  .      ■ 

y  Theyi  who  conceive,  that  pur  ney/spapers  krfe*  no  restraint  upon  lad 
'  *^n;  or  impedirnent  to  the  execution  of  had  naeasiires,  know  nothing  of 
"  .this  country,  Whifie  tW  p;6»vver  of  censure,  through  the  medium  oiF 
*  th^  ptess,  is  maintained,  to  §{)6ak  in  the  words. of  a  most  ingenious 
'^     foreigner,  both  miAjster  and  magistrate  is  compel led,/in  almost  every  in^ 

Stanc^e,  to  choOse,  oeit^e.'n  %u  dufy  arid  hls-reputatim.  A  dilemma  of  thU 
' ' '  kinrf  perpetuaUy  before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  on  his  "heart, 
y  l)tit  it  wiU  assuredly!  ^  in   some  degree,  ^operate' '  upon '  his  cpndu^." — 

juy-ius. 

'    •  T6' WILLIAM  GARKbW,  tSQ. 

SIR«  'i  *i  ■  ' 

I    .        •       .     "^    '  »'••.••  ♦        ,  »^«.-*t   ♦•'■It  f 

/  Ao  an  observan,t  sy^clator  of  the  various  performances  ^xkibiting  on 
thp't'^aVtheatrebfipybHfhlsife^.  my  att^q^n.hai^;pf  Utp^been  *fro»ifelyat. 

^trafte4  by- thai^  Yliryie;?(;traordinaiy  .i>RiVMA',.^e",|fi.CToi^UN;  pRosftco. 
TjoN*  Le>.t.th^.m.ei(5ts^^f.th?  principal  perfqr^rs.  should  be.Iosii»^o  pos- 
.terityji  I  ra^a^  to  d^votia  a  few  leisure  ipoqf^c.nt?  to.theta&k.qf  vecordinf 

'*theii,;apdi  yfith  dune  regard  to  the  viery  confipwuou.^  part  which  yoal^n 
z&td  in  these  scenes,  while  the  Other  per^p%  have  k^pt^c^  mtok  39  pQStt. 
ble  behind  tjie  curtain,  the  first  fruits  of  my  labouf»  sh^ll^be  dedi^ed  to 
the  illustration  of  yoijr  talentSj^  and  you  shall  have  the  honour  of  iilHng 
ijhe  first  niche  in  wy^temple  of  fame.         ''\   '        ,  . .  /[" 

tsermiCme  to  preface  my  address  with  a  short  retrospe6^  of  .the  rise- and 

frogrcss  of  your  professional 'Eminence.  -The  theatre  on  whi^h  you  were 
tst  bshered  into  public  notice,  after  youj  assumption  of  the  tbVig  robe,  if 
^  I  rightly  jrecoil^^  (blotting  out  of  my  mfemory  the.  Robin-Hood^  Crowa 
and  Rolls,  and  other  societies  of  political,  Uterary,and  leg^l  debate)  was 
^he  Old  Bailey,  a  line  of  pra^iee  to  which  j^oiir'aBil it ie?  wpjre  pecolkrly 
julaptied.'  Giftefi  by  nature  with  lluehc)^  o|^  speech^  *  made  copious  :ky  assu 
jloous  praft ice,  and  with  celerity  of  conce^tj^onj,  yj^'u  there  soqp  estaUiib- 
^d  ttat  pre-eniirien^  effrontery,  which  scorns  ^U  rt^alry ,  Having  i^ped 
the  fullest  harvest  of  fame  and  profit  that  /this ^criminal  tribunal  cooU 
yield,  you  became  ambitious  of  shining  in  ai  higher  ^sphere,  and  trans- 
ferred your  rising  celfebrity- to  the  Court  of  Kinjj's  Beneh>  where  ti« 
happy  CombinatiOri  of  talents  by  which  you  were  ^distinguished,  improved 
by  daily  exercise,  and  in  the  superior  art  of  brow-beating,  and  cross- 
eximimftg'witnessesi,  ybu  soon  outstepped  all  competitors^ — ft  is  nor  to 
Ibe  wondered' at;    Whtn  the  head  and  the  f^eact  ^  S^tialljr  frigid,  8cl£» 


|}0S5es$ion  h  die  natoral  Tesolt^  and  the  mental  fiicoltiei  are  then  wielded 
with  judicious  facility •  '  ^  ' 

Whether  a  verdi^  be  obtained  hy  puzKling,  or  confounding  an  ignoran| 
or  timid  witness,  so  as  to  inVdve.hhn  in  apparent  contradi^lt)n>  8|nd  thea 
discrediting  his  testimony — Whether  by  hard  swearing  to  an  a/i^f\  of  bf 
perjury  of  another  description,  or  by  any  Oliver  disgraceful  roean^;  soott 
men  of  the  profession^  consider  a  *verdi6i  as  a  triumfh^  and- proclaim,  \xk 
joyous  exclamation,  vi^oria,  vidlorii^'  Bur,  Sir,  is  the  tctumph  of  the 
Barrister  over  private  feelings  wounded,  apd  public  justice  perrertcd>  mat* 
ter  of  exultation  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  compared  to  the  triumph  oC^the' savage^ 
glorying  in    the   murderous    dexterity  with   which  he  has  wielded  ^rt 
tomahawk  and  sc2)lping  knife  ?    No  profession  Sir*,    I  admit,  i«quire$ 
jgreater  stxength  and  iirmness  of  principle  than  that  of  the  sdvocajte,  nor 
does  any  charad^er  display  those  qualities  in  brighter  lustre ;  but  the  in. 
discriminate  habit  of  defending,  right  and  wfong,  has  ^  tei^dt'ncy  x% 
breakdown  the  natural  boundaries  set  up  between  them  in  the  humaa  ' 
mind.     By  constantly  striving  to  deceiye  others,  i^ei>  may^  deceive  tbeot.^ 
selves,  an4  hecome  the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistry;     Of  all  situations  ia 
the  profession,  the  most  dangerous  is  that  of  a  Barrister  pra^i sing  prin* 
cipally  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  Judicature,     Vice  and  depravity  become 
so  familiar  as  insensibly  to  lose  their  horrors.^   He.  who  is  in  the  dailf  ^ 
habit  of  endeavouring  to  screen  from  punishment  the  man. whom  be  knows 
to  b^  guilty,  goes  but  one  step  further  io  ei:Kieavouring  to  weave  iiis  web 
ground  and  bring  to  punishinent,  tht  man  *wJifoM  ht  inoivs  to  be  inhecwrttf  and 
the  mind  is  unhappily  too,  ingenious  in  Q.uggestl«g  to  itself  plausible  Tin« 
plications  of  a  condu^  to^which  it  is  impelled  by  those  powerful  in{»ntivesf 
f  he  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  fame,  os  to.  use  the  more  eoe^getic  laii>4 
guage  of  the  poet,  ,    ,  ,.       ...      * 

/'  Auri  sacra  fame$,  laudumque  immensa  cupidp."  ' 
B^tj  ^ir,  to  wave  these  refle^pnSi  into  whieb  I  have  insen^bly  di. 
grcssed,  and  resume  my  narrative.  Mc.  Fullajptoq,  iii  bringing  forward 
one  of  his  charges  againsit  his  cplle9gue«  with.thgt  penelration  which  marka 
his  cbai!a4ier,  seleAedj^  as  a  it^  ally  ifor  his  purpose*  nor,  vtcsl  am  about 
Xo  shew,  has  he  been  dis»pp9inted  in  hiis  waimest  expedatieris.   . 

In  opening  the  Indi^ment  of  Rei;  nf^  Coleoel  Pi^Qn,  you  impiidentl/ 
asserted,  <'  ThAt  he  abu^  the  ntu^ion  to  which  he  was  raised,  an^ 
disgraced  the  coumry  ta  which  h^  beliQii^ed,  b^in&i^ing  to^rtorepnione 
pf  his  Majesty's  siibje^,  without  the  least  motive  but  %o  gifttifjr.a  tyj^n* 
nical  deposition  to  oppre«9  %.  defenceless  aad.  uafortonate^v^ii^m  of'hts 
icraelty."'    Aii^  «u<:h  aa  enAidAum^,  will  it'  be  credited,  thaenosQcik 
disffositioii,  D|  temper  was,,  or  could  be  proved^  That  the  evidence  c^ken 
Hodai  the  MandAiniit  swt:  SQ  Trinidad.dirf ^Ij  saA  flatly  ooatradi^d  the 
groM  aiKi  ilUbef a!  ss^rtioh,  i^  that  i^e  Lord  CUef  Justicedeclat>bd  irom 
tne  Bench,  *'  that  any  improper  or  malicious  motive  was  not  even  pretend- 
ed.^   Give  me  teave  lb  ask  you.  Sir,  by  what  anthprity  you  take  upon 
yoaxHitf  to  stand  up  in  a  Couxt  of  JiuAice  ^whtd^  ought  tp  b^.tte  tpmple 
df  truth Ji  aud  thus  vilify  an  officer  o(  high.  rank,  and  long-tried  chajra^s 
ih- the  siervice  of  his  country  f  By  some  legal  casuistry  y^u  may  pei^pa 
leconcile  it  to  your  feelin^j^Mr.  Garrpw,  but  God  be  thanked,  the,  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Bar  are  f^erned  by  a  miOie  di|(niilied  setose  of  the  honour 
of  their  profession^  than  either  to  approycj  or  imitate  your  example.  - 

Nat 
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'-  Not  content  with  the  noit  unbridled  liccncioainess  oF  <Iecbiii3tion, 
from  the  beginning  ct^thc  end  of  this  trial,  you  still  further  introduced  a 
|i:Aurcc)£'Lopi53  Calderon — the  cbaite  and  virtooui  protegee  of  jour  dlcnt, 
■a  dIsttMtGd  at  I  it  tide  and  affefii'd  agoti}".  Was  this  exhibition,  Mr.  Gar. 
nor,  the  suggi-jtiim  di  your  own  fertile  imagination,  or  did  you  get  the 
■ketch  iiom  [be  neighbourhood  of  HoUrislow,  or  Red  Ijion.sqaarc  >.  For 
rtiaine!  .for  ^lume  !  Th:  indecency  and  iKii-cl'y  of  the  iriclc  ]ia:ve  not 
CKaped  public  an im:id version.  Ko  man  d^res  deny  the  fafl,  and  no  one 
u  ihaiBcless  ctioagh  to  dcfcitd  it.  It  is'siigmatizcd  by  every  person  of 
teiue  and. charaftcf ,  as  an  attempt  to  sully  the  |>t}rity  of  a  tribunal,  to 
wUeh  cre^y  Engliihmanloolcs  with  reverence.  In  one  of  the  public  printt 
yoo  were  more  than  once  noticed,  but  you  wure  there  only  tickled  with 
the  ijght  fei:^'jr  of  geiuU-  raillery,  when  you  merited  most  richly  tho 
wije  li^h  of  indigiMiU  aatjrc  *.  The  ancients  fiftured  the  Goddess  of 
Ju&tice  with  a  baiuiage  ovrr  ber  eyes,  toshew  by  a  jost  and  beautiful  alle- 
gory!, that  ihc«oght  not  to  be  iiidueiicci  by  external  objefts.  Von,  Sir, 
wiilk  impioDi  hands,  unblmhingly  '\\\  the  face  of  your  fell  our -citizens, 
kaie  turn  off' this  sacred  rail,  with  a  view  to  inBaine  the  pass iom  of  your 
audience,  iiiiteail  t^"  appcalingio  their  uitdetsiandings.  An  abuse  of  this 
flagrant  naiure  r«(}uited  (from  ihi;  bigbqoarter  at  which  it  aimed,  and  tus 
vanoded),  initMitcMrcftidn,  m  One  precedent  creates  anotlter— they 
toOD  acconnriatif,  jiid  constitute  law.  What  ^^estprday  was  fafl,  tojia^ 
udoflrinc.  Exainplcs  ara  tnpposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous  mea- 
HKS,  and  where  they  do  not  KMftl-y' suit,  the  defefl  is  supplied  by,  atta. 
logy +•"    -The  nwiid  of  every  nlan-wbo  sets  a  proper  value  on  that  pure 
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for  the  latter  of  which  you  received  such  spirited  and  gentlemanly  cIuk« 
tisement  from  the  lips  of  Mr*  Vi^indham.     £very  politician,  Jet  roe  in* 
form  you,  Sir,  must  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras* 
and  how,  with  that  atcbithef  loquendi  which  could  not  be  restrained,  even 
for  a  few  hours,  you  will  ever  be  able  to  go  through  the  necessary  proba... 
tion,  I  know  not.     Learn  also.  Sir,  to  be  more  reserved  in  your  commu. 
nications  upon  other  points.     Hand  about,  Sir,  no  more  cople^  of  let  ten 
preceding  your  official  appointment  as  Attorney  General  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     Silence  is  most  becoming  under  such  circumstances,  and  more  pru- 
dent too,  for  Mr.  Garrow  may  it  not  be  alleged,  with  apparent,  if  not 
real  truth,   that  your  professional  honours  were  the  general    retainer  for 
your  vote  and  interest  given  by  one  party,  and  your  ieat  in  Parliameut^ 
•  the  inviting  boon,  and  expected  sacrifice  from  another  party  ? 

From  your  conduft,  'Sir,  in  every  former  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  Colonel  Piiflon,  I  aogur  no  relaxation  of  your  efforts.  Perhaps 
this  epistle  may  serve  to  augment  them.  £ut  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  you,  nor  diminish  my  labours  upon  every  Irebh  occurrence. 
1 21m  now  employed  in  etching  some  designs  with  my  fiencil,  not  for  the 
meridian  of  a  law  court,  but  lor  the  instru^on  and  amusement  i>i  the  cu. 
rious  multitude,  and  have  usually  completed  a  sketch  of  a  barrister  crdls. 
examining  a  Witness,  in  which  the  self-confidence  and  iaudacity  of  the  iirst» 
forms  a  fine  contrast -with  the  modest  deportment  of  the  latter.'  I  hav« 
also  a  finished  porttait  of  a  witness  who  had  been  examined  in  a  cause, 
and  who  is  now  the  mehtneholy  tenant  of  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  An 
allegorical  piece,  representing  -  a  barrister  with  a  silk  go\vn,  rearing  olF 
the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  justice,  and  sharpening  her.swwd,  is  in 
considerable  progression.  -To  this  I  am  adding  a  humourous  pi^ure  of  a 
courtier  making  a  bow  tat;a  prime  minister  for  a  vacant  borough,  while 
he  thrusts  his  left  hand  behind  him  to  receive  an  appointment  from  the 
Opposition.  This  la^  idea  is  not  onginal  I  muh  allow.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me' by  that  scene  in  the  Confederacy,  where  Dick  kneels  to  his 
mother  for'^er  blessing,  and  ix  the  same  time  pockets  lier  diamond  neck- 
-lace.  In  your  late  exhibitions.  Sir,  you  burst  upon  the  public  in  Such  a 
blasae  of  excellence,  tliat  many  who  give  you  credit  for  extraordindty  ver- 
satility of  talent,  doubt  whether  you  can  support  your  fame.  The  bird.of 
Jove,  they  say,  is  not  always  on  the-  wing.  I,  however,  entertain 
higher  ideas  of  the:sublimity  of  your  flighis;  and  the  fertility  of  your 
genius,  and  am  impatient  to  witness  tlie  future  prodQ^ions'.of  your  art. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  they  will,  I  am  confident,  demonstrate  the  mas- 
ter. The  choice  of  subjeds  is  yours,  the  task  of  recording  their  merits 
shall  be  mine.  v^lgkius* 


THE  FETE  IvT  BUSHY  PARK. 

OUR  sense  of  loyalty,  and  the  resped  which  it  leads  us  to  entertain 
for  every  one  descended  from  as  virtuous  a  l^onarch  as  ev^r  adorned  a 
Throne,  who  is  truly  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  guardian,  of  the  rdK 
gious  and  moral  principles  of  his  sttbjefls^  will  ever  incline  us  to  forbear  all 
comment  upon  the  condu^  of  any  of  the  Royal  FarAily,  unless  where  a  tupt^ 
tivr  iutj  renders  such  forbearance  criminal.  The  accounts  blazoned  10  ths 
\        .    '  ^  '  vehicles 
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yt^x^ti^,  fashmohU  intdligenbe,  which  has  become  almost  •  syrionimot^ 
of  late,  with  fasl^ionablc  vices^  of  a  late  festival  at  Bushy,  excited  in 
our  mirds  a  great  degree  of  indignation,  against  the  retailers  of  newsi 
who  appeared  to  us  to  have  libelled,  in  them,  some  of  the  first  charaden 
in  the  kingdom.  On  this  subje^l  we  have  received  the  following  Letter 
from  a  Correspondent,  whose  feelings  on  the  occasion  appear  to  have  been 
.  in  pcrfe^  consonance  with  our  own. 

^  TO    THB    IDITCfft    OF   TRll    ANTI.JACOBI^   RCVIEWb 

SIR,        > 

I  read  an  account  in  two  of  the  pablk  papers  of  last  Saturday,  viz. 
the  Courier  and  the  Globe^  which  filled  me  with  astonishment,  an4  ex. 
.ciced  my  utmost-indignation,  as  one  of  the  most  outrageous  violations  of 
decency  that  X  ever  laet  with ;  and  my  surprize  is  still  increased,,  mingled 
with  dismay,  that  no  public  notice  has  beeit  taken  of  it  in  any  subsequent 
papers.  I  mean- the  account  of  the  public  F^te  given  at  Bushy  ParkoB 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Birth^day*  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  tbc 
fnvat€  connexion  between  His  Royal  Highness  and  Mrs.  Jordan  :  let  it 
not  be  obtruded  on  the  public  for  observation.  Bot  is  it  possible— can  it 
be  true^— that  at  that  publie  entertainment,  so  public  that  the  Bow.street 
officers  were  engaged  to  take  care  of  the  populace— can  4t  be  possible  that 
the  Prince  of  Walet ,  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown  of  these  dominions, 
should/ Tad  by  the  hmd  Mrs.  Jordan — the  it&rtsi — (he  ^vsman  former^ 
»§nHrkuiij  Uft  hy  the  Manager  tf  a  ?iay*hou»ey  Sec.  ^.  &c.  to  the  head 
of  the  table ;  then  seat  bimitl/^x  her  righ^^hand-^the  Duke  of  Ywk  at  her 
left — th«  rta  0f  the  Royal  Dmket  next  in  order— those  Royal  Personages  to 
"^~^oro  Parliament  h^s  lately  made  a  large  ioci^ased  allowance  to  enable 
chem  to  topport  their  f  roper  state  and  dignity ;  next  to  them  the  Lord  Higk 
ChaftGtiior  of  ^Rr^aad^—xiic  Keeper  of  the  Kiwg's  conicieitce^  the  -  public  fAm 
cial  guardian  ot  the  momls  of  the  people ;  next  again  Mr.  Boston  Hubam^ 
mnottor  dignitary  of  the  laws 't>f  the  country,  and  his  Laoy  ;  at  the 
tamc4aUe  the  Attorney  General;  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  his  Countess  and, 
their  Daughter  ;  I  say,  is  it  possible  that  the^  several  persons  could 
10  far  lose  all  sense  of  decency,  as  to  give  their  public  san^ion  and 
countenance,  by  personally  as^sting  at  these  public  orgies  ?  For  God'i 
sake,  for  the  country's  sake,  Mr.  Editor,  rai^e  your  voice  against  suck 
poceedings ;  for  if  such  things  are  suffered  to  pass  without  notice,  tod 
without  censure,  must  it  not  be  an  obvious  sign  that  we  are  given  over 
by  Providence  to  our  own  destruAion,  to  be  next  swept  away  as  a  nation 
by  the  present  diabolical  scourge  of  Europe  ?  Rather,  by  declaring  a 
public  abhorrence  of  such  proceedings,  let  the  infamy  rest  witlvtheper- 

Ktiators  individually,  and  the  punishment  ultimately  fall  on  their  owa 
ads. 

Trusting  to  your  public  spiri^,  and  your  experienced  courage  in  the 
C10S9  of  religion,  and  your  support  of  the  lawd  of  your  country, 

I  remain,  Sir^  your  very  humUe  tervanti  ^  • 
^tkAngfttt,  i8^.  MBacvaiAa  Rusxrcos. 

•  *        ■ 

We  feel  jiist  as  much  indignation  as  bur  Correspondent  j  but  weanit 
pe^siit  in  beUeving  the  whole  acco«nt  to  bs  a  fakfka^^  fat  wt/iiriii  ikx 

admi^ 


adn^f  the  ifioilil  possibility  of .^ such  condud  irr  persons  who  are  boftndi  hf 
every  bond  of  duty,  and  by  every  motive  of  interest,  to  set  an  exampf*  - 
to  the' world.  If  our  women  were  so  far  to  forgt^t  what  is  due  to  thenii: 
seWes,  what  is  due  to  their  children,  and  what  is  due  to  society,  as  iodis. 
criminateiy  to  associate  with  the  virtuous  and  the  viciouV,  with  the.  good 
and  the  profligate,  with  persons  of  charai^er  and  persons  without  charac- 
ter,  they  would  become  objedis  of  execrafion  to  al^  well. formed  rhindsy' 
as  they  would  be  instruoients  of  mischief  nK>re  destru^flive  in  its  effefts^ 
and  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  than  any  other  to  which  human  so^ 
ciety  is  exposed.  It  may  be  deemed  ludkrout  to  refer  fashiouabie  women 
to  their.  TViteMr^/;  yet,  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  wbether  they  re^ 
to  it  dr  not,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  compendious  summary  of  their 
•daties,  as  Christians  j  and  to  specify  the  mij  cndithns  on  which  they 
can  exped  to  entet  the  kingdom  of  heaven!  in  comparison  with  thii 
knowledge^  of  what  little  importance  is  it  to  the  highest  among  them, 
whether  they  herd  with  Princes,  or  with  peasants !  Our  Correspondent'! 
Lettffer  induced  us  to  refer  to  the  difierent  papers  *  the  £rst  on  which  we 
cast  our  eye  was  Mr.  Cobbett*s  Weekly  Political  Register  for  September 
6 J  whence  we extraft  the-following  article:  — 

^^  '  The  Country,  to  be  saved,  must  have  warmadvo^ates^ndpajtsioi^ 
ate  defenders,  which  a  heavy,  discontented  acquiescence  n^jirer  caj^ 
produce.  What  a  base  and  foolish  thing  it  is  for  aoy  consolidated  body-  , 
of  authority  to  say,  or  ^o  a6l  as  if  it  said,  '  I  yf\X\  put  my  tru^tj^^noc 
in  mine  own  virtue,  but  in  your  patience;  I  will  indulge  in  e^miaaqy, 
in  indolence,  in  corruption ;  I' will  give  way, to  all  my  perverse  an4 
vicious  humours,  because  j^ou  cannot  puniih  me  without  the  hazard 
of  ruining  yourselves.'—BunxE's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  364.." 

r 

"Grants  to  tHE  Rqtal  Family. I'he  large  grants  oF  public 

money  made  by  the  Whi^  ministry,  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  " 
parliament,  were  by  many  persons,  and  by  myself  amongst  others,   re* 
garded  as  being  totally  unnecessary,  seeing  that  the  allowances  to  the  seve- 
ral branches  wei;e  already  so  ample.    Colonel  Wood  has  the  merit  (a  me- 
rit that  vrill,  ere  long,-  be  distinguished)  of  having  opposed  these  grants j 
andt  though  his  opposition  proved  ineifedual  for  the  time,  it  encourages 
IIS  to  hope,  that,  when  the  House  shall  ^gain  htfull,  there  will  be  some 
few  members,  at  least  found  to  endeavour  to  cause  a  revision  of  this  meat 
sure,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  given  a  greater  shock  to  men's 
feelings  than  any  one  that  has  been  adopted  for  many()'ears.     But^  at  any 
Tate,  since  the  money  has  been  granted^  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  good 
si&bje^t  to  see  it  judiciously  expended  ;  to  see  it,  agreeably  to  t\\t  dedal 
tations  of  the  ministers,  employed  in  *  supporting  the  dignity*  of  the  seve* 
rat  persons  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
this  wish,  what  must  have  been  the  public  feeling  at  reading  the  follow. 
ing  Account,  ostentatiously  published,  in  all  the  London  newspapers  of 
the  23d  ultimo,  under  the  title  of  '  Duke  of  Clarence* s  Birtb^dayf*     't\> 
be  preci^,  however,  I  shall,  previous  to  my  inserting  the  account,  just 
state  that  I  copy  it  from  the  Cwr/^r  newspaper  of  the  day  here  mentioned. 
*— *  The  Duke  of  Clarence's  birth-dsy  was  celebrated  with  much  splendour 
'in  fiudiy  Park,  on  Thursday.    The  grand  hall  was  entii^y  new  fctted  tfp^ 
SrithWrnfte-^ilitsterf I  and* various  matUe  jthtt^tionsa  the  ceiling"  ve^y 
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cqrtciOIy  tlouded^  and  t)ie  whole  Hlmninated  with  ^ome  biillianC  paMof 
Iai»|)&,  suspended  from  a  beautiful  ea^«  The  dtning.room  in  the  right 
wing'was  fitted  up  in  a  modern  styl^  wiUi  ne>»^  elegant  lamps  at  the  d^f- 
lerent  entrances.  The  pleasOre. ground  was  disposed  for  the  occasioni  and 
jihe  servants  had  'new  liveries.  In  the  morning  the  Dukes  rf  York's  and 
Xtfft*s  bah(ft  arn<ved  in  cara^vans;  after  dressing  themselves  and  dining, 
they  went  into  the  pleasure  grounds^  and  played  alternately  some  charai- 
ing  pieces.  The  Duke  of  Kent's  *played  some  of  the  chbrivises  and  move, 
jnents  from  Hoyden's  Oratorio  of  the  Qreation^  arranged  iy  ^emmmtd  cfbh 
fifijal  Highness  J  for  a  band  of  wind  instruments.  About  five  o'clock  die 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  ahd  Cambridge,  Co. 
Jonel  Paget^  &c.  &c.  arrived  from  reviewing  the  German  Legion.  After 
they  had  di-essed  for  dinner,  they  walked  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  accoQ- 

'  panietl  by  theXord  Chancellor,  Earl  and  Countess  of  A<hlone  and  daugbkr. 
Lord  Leicester,  fiaron  Hotham  and  Latfy,    Baron  Eden,    the  Attomef 
(General,  Colonels  Paget  and  M'Mahon,  Serjeant  Marshall>  and  a  nuini>er 
fpf  other  persons*     At  seven  o'clock  the  second  bell  announced  the  diooer, 
when  the  Prift^^  t:ok  Mrs.  Jordan  by  the  hanJ^  led  her  tnto  the  iUniug^roMf 
and  seated  her  at  the  head  tif  the  table •     I'he  Prince  took  his  scat  at  her  rigk 
hand^  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  her  left ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sat  next 
tb  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Kent  next  to  the  Dtike  of  York,  and  the  Lord 
Chaticellor  next  to  his   Royal  Highness,     Tht  Duke  of  Clarence  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  table, ^-''^It  15  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  table  was  sompta. 
oasly  covered  with  every  thing   the  season  could  afford.      ,The  bSuids 
played  on  the  lawn,  close  to  tlie  dining. ro.nn  window.     The  populace 
were  permitted  to^enter  rhe  pleasure,  grouuds  to  behold  the  Royal  banqoet, 
while  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Townsend,   Sayeri,  and  Macmanus,  pre- 
served the  most  correft  decorum.     The  Duke's  numerous  family  fwerr-intn. 
diicedT^vA  admired  by  the  Prince,  the  Royal  Dukes,  and  the  whole  com-' 
pany  ;  an  infant  in  arms,  with  a  most  beautiful  white  head  of  hair,  was 
brought  into  the  dining.room  by  the  nursery-maid.     After   dinner  the 
Prince  gave-=-The  Duke  of  Clarence,  which  was  drank  with  three  times 
three.     The  Duke  gave — The  King,  which  was  ^rank  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.     A  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  lawn  followed — ^The  Queen  and 
Princesses — ^The  Dwke   of  York  and  the  Army.     His.  Royal  Highness's 
band  then  struck  up  his  celebrated  march.*     Now,  first  observing,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  this  paragraph  as  a  narrative  of  real  fafts,  but  raerel/ 
as  a  publication  that  I  have  found  in  the  newspaper  above  nam^,  and  as  t 
statement  which  I  wish  to  see  contradicted  by  order  of  His  Royal  High* 
iiers  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  of  some  of  his  Brothers  ;  thus  observing,  and 
explicitly  stating^  that  my  objed  is  to  remove  the  evil  impression,  whidi 
such  a,  publication  must  necessarily  tend  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  a 
p  opie,  who,  by  the  express  command  of  His  Majesty^  have  read  to  tbca 
from  the  pulpit,  four  times  a  year,  a  long  exhortation  against  vice  and 
immorality,  and  who  have  fresh  in  their  minds  the  large  grants  of  money 
recently  made  for  the  declared  purpo:^e  of  enabling  the  several  hfiuchci « 

'  the  Royal  Family  *  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  station  i*  thus  pic. 
viously  observing,  I  would  beg  leave,  as  a  beginning  of  roy  comneDts 
upon  the  publication  before  me,  to  ask  the  writer  of  it^.ttfi^t  m0€kh 
means,  when  he  talks  of  the  *  celebrated  march  of  the  Dnke  ef  JWI^ 
Apd,  I  would  further  askhim^  what  necessity  there  wa^  ,in  a  puMkaMt 


s 
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df  tliid  sort,  to  remind  the  people  of  England  of  the  6uke  Of  York's 
fftarchet  t    And  why  he  could  not  have  so  far  gdt  the  better  of  hi«   top ' 
obvious  disposition,  as  to  sufier  those  ^  cekbratej'^x  marches  to  rest  quiet 
and  un^liuded  to  ? — The  representing  of  the  Oratorio  ©fthe  Cteation^  and 
atrattged  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  too,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ushering^ 
m  the  *  NOMEROus  pamilv  of  the  Duke  Clarence;'  the  thus  represent- 
ing the  Dtrke  of  Kent  as  employed  in  an  aft,  whereby  the  procreation  of 
a  brpod  of  illegitimate  children  is  put  in  comparison  with  the  great  work 
of  the  Almighty,  is,  in  this  writer,  an  aft  of  the  most  insidious  disloyalty, 
amd  of  blasphemy  the  most  daring.     We  all  know  that  the  Duke  of  Clia- 
rence  is  not  married,  and  that,  therefore,  if  he  had  children,  those  chil* 
dren  mast  be  bastards,  and  that  the  father  must  be  guilty  of  a  crime^  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  that  he  would  exhibit  a 
ttriklng  example  of  that  vice  and  immorality,  which  his  Royal  Father's 
PriOJclamation,  so  regularly  read  to  us  by  our  pastors,  commands  us  to  shun: 
und  to  afbhor,  and  enjoins  upon  the  Magistrates  to  mark  out  and  to  punish 
wheti&ver  they  shall  find  them  existing,  among  us. .  While  we  hear  thi» 
command  so  often  repeated  to  us,  and  know  that,  from  the  form  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  it  comes  imme<liately  from  His  Majesty's  mind  and  con- 
scietJCe;  can  we  possibly  suppose,  that  he  would  wink  at  afts,  irt  his  own 
iktccAjy  such  as  are  described  by  this  writer?     And  when  to  this  conside- 
jwtjon  we  add  the  many  others  that  present  themselves  upon  the  subjeft,  , 
C^n  we  hesitate  in  declaring,  that  to  represent  ;he  Duke  of  Clarence  as 
Itaving  a  *  numerous  family  of  children,'  is  foully  to  slander  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  that,  further  to  represent  him  as  ouentatiously  exhibiting 
fhi^  *  ituraerous  family  *  in  public,  and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  all 
fcJs  Royial  Brothers,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England^  and  other  of 
th^  Nobl^,  is  to  zsxmt.  him  of  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  insult  against 
the*  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  morals  of  the  country.     This  representa- 
ffdfi  and  accusation  I  must  and  I  do,  therefor^,  consider  as  false;  and>  I 
am/conflfrtied  in  this  my  opinion,  when  I  hear  the  samie  writer  assert,  that 
the  Fiipce  of  Wales  took  Mother  Jordan  by  the  hand^  and,  in  the  presence 
tA  a  Coknttssy  a  CoufttiSsU  daughter,  and  a  Baroness  *,  seated  her  at  the  head 
of  the  taklfy  taking'  his  pl/iCe  upon  her  right  hand,  his  Bloyal  Brothers  ar« 
rsidgirKg  themselves,  according  to  their  rank,  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  the 
f$st  afS/}fidur  being  nearest  Mother  Jordan,  who,  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  cos^ 
flic  righteen-pence  in  her  char  after  of  Nell  Jobson  !— This  part  of  the  ac- 
cdimt  proves  the  falsehood  of  the  whole.     But  though  amongst  persons^' 
WiiOareat  all  acquainted  with  thechara^rs  of  the  illustrious  Personage^ 
who  are,  by  this  writer,  represented  as  having  been  aftors  in  the  scene, 
ilftefv  cat)  bi^  nO  doubt  that  tiie  whole  of  the  representation  is  false,  mor^ 
aspetsiatly  when  we  t^ke  into  view  the  pious  and  strenuously-enforced  pre* 
^epts  of  the  Royjil  Father's  Proclamation  ;  yet,  amongst  that  part  ofnis 
miljesty's  sobje^,  who  know  nothing  of  the  manners  of  the  Great,  ex- 
e^  i^hat  they  leiarO:  throt^h  the  channel  of  the  newspapers,  doubts  upprk 
ihe  WibjeA  may  prevail,  nzy,-  such  persons  may  helirve  the  representation 
tt  the  vo^tier,  particuljiiiy-ir$  it  has  been  given,  and  is  Ttearly  the  same 

'^  Ylb  ft' a  fsistalpe :  Baran  Hotham's  Lady  hsis  no  title  i  she  is  not  a 

^i0lMiS,  only  plainftftfAmi.-^Eoit. 

*     Al^FEWDIX.   VOL.  XXIV.  LI  Wn/f, 
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fwordsy  toOf  by  all  the  other  newspapers ;  andj  therefore,  being  fuUjr  c&n* 
vincedy  that  the  representation  must  produce,  in  whatever  degree  it  is'be- 
lieved,  an  impression  extremely  injurious  to   the  charadlers  of  the  parties 
named;  not  less  injurious  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  pec^le;  and» 
eventually,  greatly  dangerous  to, the  stability  of  the  xhrone>  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the   most  virtuous  part  of  the  people,   that  part  of  them  in 
whose  minds  truth  and  justice  are  predominant,  that  part  of  them  on  whom 
alone  reliance  could  safely  be  placed,  would  infallibly  be  the  most  dis- 
gusjted,  and  the  most  alienated  by  the  belief  of  such  &>  representation; 
being  fully  convinced  of  the  important   truths,  I  venture  to  beseech  the 
royal  parties^  whose  names  have  been  so  unwarrantably  broc»glit.  before 
t^  public,  in  the  abovccited  publication,  to  cause  a  formal  contradidion 
thereof  to  be  publicly  made ;  I  venture  to  beseech  them  to  refleft  on  the 
fatal  consequences,  which  have  uniformly  ensued,  and  especially  in  recent 
ijiistances,  from  proceedings  such  as  are  described  in  this  publication,  and 
to  remember,  that  to  be  blameless,  as  they,  doubtless,  are,  in  this  and  in 
all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  is  not  enough,'  unless  they  are  also  thought  to 
be  blameless;  I  venture  to  beseech  them  well  to  weigh  the  words  of  my 
motto,  taken  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,. and  to  con* 
aider,  whether,  though  the  above.cited  publication  is  a  tissue:  of  false, 
hoods,  their  permitting  it  to  remain  uncontradi^ed  may  not  expose  thenit 
amongst  the  uninformed  part  of  the  people,  to  the  imputation  of  a^ing 
vpon  a  principle  such  as  that  in  my  motto  described ;  I  venture  to  be. 
seech  them,  anove  all  things,  to  relledl  upon  what  mu^t  be  the  natural  and 
Inevitable  effeft  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  they  were  once 
to  believe    that   any   portion  of  the  grants  made  out  of  the  taxes,  in 
times  like  the  present,  was  expended  upon  objefls  such  as  those  described 
in  this  poisonous  publication ;  and,  lastly,  as  I  have,  in  proportion  to  my 
means  and  my  capacity,  done  as  much  as  any  private  individual  ever  did 
in  support  of  the  throne  and  the  reputation  of  the  royal  family^  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous,  that  I  now  make  them  a  tender  of 
my  pages  and  my  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  promulgating  that 
con  tradition,  which  every  truly  loyal  subje^  is  so  anxiously  desirous 
to  see." 

Coinciding  with  Mr.  Cobbett  in  all  the  observations  which,  he  has 
mi^de  on  this  festival,  in  relation  to  its  moral effe^s,  and  believing,  likehisiy 
the  whole  account  to  be  a  calumny,  we  waited  some  days  for  a  contra-^ 
liiSion  of  it.  But  instead  of  finding  what  we  waited  for,  we  stumbled  on 
the  following  more  extraordinary  article  in  the  Morning  Post  of  iSept. 
J  I,  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Cobbett. 

"  Approaching  the  public  ear  with  the  serpent  voice  of  economy,  be 
first  exclaims  against  the  grants  to  t|ie  younger  braiK:hes  of  the 'Royal 
I  Family,  and  then,  with  the  authority  of  a  Censor,  he  summons  the  illus. 
trious  personages  before  his  revolutionary  tribunal,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  expenditure.  What  is  this  but  an  appeal  to  the  people,  whom  he  has 
already  invited  to  rid  themselves  of  taxes  by  cancelling  the  national' debt, 
to  consider  whether  the  work  of  royalty  might  not  be  done  cheaper,  and 
whether  more  mdral  rulers  might  not  be  found  for  less  money  t  It  is  not 
enough  in  his  eyes  to  cancel  the  national  debt,  unless  the  civil  itst  iralso 
'  exunguished,  and  he  would  get  rid  of  the  Rpyal  Family  to  secure.the 
one,  as  readily  as  of  the  public  creditors  tq  obtain  the  other,^    The  great 
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number  of  the  Royal  children,  which  the  British  pe(^le  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  legard  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  the  chief  support  of  the  ^rone  and  of  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  chief  securities  of  the  nation  against  foreign  invasion  and  internal 
eotifiision,  is  regarded  by  this  good  subjedl  in  no  other  light  than  at 
forming  a  mass  of  worthless  pensioners,  the  scandal  of  whose  lives  ag. 
gradates  the  burden  incurred  for  their  support. 

•*  Undoubtedly,  in  a  strift  moral  point  of  view,  Princes  have  tlie  same 
obligations  on  them  as  other  individuals.     But  we  believe  we  may,  with- 
out dreading  the  fear  of  contradidion,  challenge  history  to  produce  a  more  moral 
iei  of  Princes  thdtctmrs  ;  amore  moral  family  y  whether  royal  or  private.     Re- 
strained as  our  Princes  are  by  law  from  entering  into  wedlodk  as  their  in- 
clinations may  lead  them,  a  sort  of  latitude  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
be  allowed  them,  in  a  case  where  a  law  of  nature  is  in  a  great  degree  vio-, 
lated  for  the  interest  of  the  State.     All  who  are  acquainted  with  history 
know,  that  when  the  Clergy  were^ restrained  from  mafriage  for  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  concubinage  was  permitted ;   and  e^en  in  this  country  tj^is 
sp^cief  of  connexion  ivas  enforced  at  the  instance  of  the  public ^  for  the  pf^eser- 
vation  of  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  attacks  of  the  Clergy.     Our 
Princes,  though  restrided  from  marrying  according  to  their  wishes,  have 
never  in  any  one  instance   violated  the  sanduary  of  any  subjeA's  bed,  or 
.family.     If  they  have  fallen  into  any  irregularities,  that  rigid  morality 
"would  condemn,  human  nature  will  excuse  them.     This  is  reasoning,' which ' 
every  mind  ought  to  furnish  to  itself  in  silence,  and  which,  however  jQst 
and  natural,   we  should  be  ashamed  to  copy  from  the  pages  of  our  best 
historians,  if  it  were  not  necessary  in  order  to  shew  the  falsehood  of  the 
pretended^  morality,  by  the  cant  of  which  this  writer  has  attempted  to  bring 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal   Family  into  disgrace.     But  the  gross 
and  ungenerous  indecency   with  which  this   writer   attacks  a  family  of 
innocent  children,  surpasses  all  his  former  instances  of  unmanly   vtolehce, 
almost  even  that  of  his  determined  malice  against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Childten  of  the  description  of  those  we  have  alluded  to,  have  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  Monarchies,  been  educated  as  persons  of  the  highest  fank^  and 
instead  of  its  being  matter  of  blame  to  give  them  sucKan  education,  every  one 
'  who  has  a  spark  of  nature  in  him  will  feel  that  it  would  be  most  unnatural 
in  the  father  not  to  do  so.     It  is  matter  of  history,  that  such  children  have 
done  eminent  services,  not  only  to  individual  States, '.but  to  the  world  in 
g;eneral.     But  for  the  valour  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  all  £urbpe  might 
have  been  reduced  under  the  Mahometan  yoke,  two  centuries  ago.     We 
say  this  not  to  encourage  the  ^^^ creation  of  such  children"  ;mocking  the 
£reat  work  of  the  Almighty,  as  this  writer  chooses  to  express   himself  in 
the  sport  of  his  hypocritical  and  blasphemous  morality,  but  to  defend  the 
propriety  of  giving,  when  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  send  them,  the  best 
education  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  will  permit-. 

**  The  vulgar  and  indecent  attack  made  on  the  mother  of  those  children, 
is  of  that  unmanly  description,  that  it  will  itself  draw  down  oh  the 
author  the  just  contempt  of  every  one  who  reads  it.'* 

Before  we  proceed  further  we  will  Jissjqr^  the  writer  of  this  strange  ar- 

tlcTe  that,  so  far  from  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  drawing  down  upon  lum  the 

contempt  of  ''  every  one  who  reads  it,"  as,  far  as  our.  £na\vle4ge  extends, 

the  Very  feverse  of  this  has  been  the  fad.     In  every  CQmpariy  which  we 
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have  entered  where  this  topic  cf  conversation  has  been  started,  we  hzrt 
heard  even  those  who  differ  from  Mr.  Cobbett  in  politics,  give  him  great 
praise  for  this  article  in  question;  and  even  those  who  agree  with  the 
writers  in  the  Morning  Post  in  politics,  speak  of  their  comments  upon  it^ 
in  terms  of  marked  reprobation.  Jn  a  subsequent  paper,  the  Morning 
Post  of  September  17,  another  article  appeared  in  corroboration  of  the 
above,  which,  we  suppose^  had«  in  the  mean  time,  been  attacked.  In  that 
article  the  writer  says,  Mr.  Cobbett" 

*•  Seized  wiih  exultation  on  the  description  of  th^  entertainment  given 
at  Bushy  Park,  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  birth-day.  The  DuKe  of 
Clarence  is  the  third  son  of  the  King,  and  therefore  next  in  succession, 
after  the  Duke  qf  York,  to  the  abuse  of  this  worthy  reformer. — With 
the-cant  of  morality,  which  every  one  sees  is  hypocritically  assumed,  to 
forward  his  systenuitic  design  of  bringing  our  illustrious  Royal  Family 
into  contempt,  he  m?kes  a  general  attack  in  the  grossest  terms,  on  all  the 
exalted  individuals  who  were  present^  and  a  most  foul  and  unmanly  on^ 
(for  this  last  is  the  term  most  applicable  to  the  generality  of  ejcpressioa 
on  all  occasions  where  manly  feeling  ought  to  be  particularly  alive)  on  an 
inoffensive  woman  and  a  Jamily  of  innocent  children.  Without  any  want 
of  respeft  or  delicacy,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  it  will  be  remembered 
by  the  British  people,  that  our  Princes  are  the  only  subjeds  in  £ngland 
of  man's  estate,  who  may  not  marry  according  to  their  liking, — Tbisre- 
*  straint,  which,  if  laid  on  the  meanest  of  those  pretended  moralists,  or  Jack 
Cade  himself,  would  be  declaimed  against  as  an  intolerable  violation  of 
the  first  right  of  hum^n  nature,  is  represented  by  him  as  a^^ii^  oui 
Illustrious  Princes, as  no  greater  hardship  than  a  prohibition  from  shooting 
a  partridge.  ^ 

*^  This  writer,  who  denies  the  existence  of  every  thing  that  he  is  ig- 
norant of,  or  that  it  is  his  interest  to  -contradrft,  has  had  the  impudence 
to  assert  that  a  historical  fa<Jl,.  quoted  by  us,  and  well  known  to  every 
person  of  the  smallest  information,  is  "  too  notoriously  false  and  too  des- 
picably stupid  to  be  dwelt  on.'*  We  cannot  give  the  lie  to  his  Assertion, 
expose  his  ignorance,  or  refute  his  csnt  of  morality,  in  a  better  form  than 
by  the  following  quotation  from  our  great  historian  and  philosopher: — 

^\  After  the  Canons  which  established  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy  were^ 
by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  more  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted in  England,  the  Ecclesiastics  gave  almost  universally  and  avowedly 
into  the  use  of  concubinage :  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  b- 
t^rest  in  prohibiting  this  praclicc,  made  very  slight  opposition  ^o  it.  The 
custom  was  become  so  prevalent,  that  in  some  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
before  the  Reformation,  the  lavis  not  only  permitted,  but,  to  avoid  scan* 
dal,  enjoined  the  use  of  concubines  to  the  youneer  clergy;  aod  it  was 
tisual  every  where  for  pHests  to  apply  td  the  Ordinary,  and  obtain  from 
him  a  formal  liberty  for  this  indulgence.  The  Bishop  commonly  took 
care  to  prevent  the  praftice  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness ;  he 
confined  the  priest  tp'the  use  of  pne  woman,  required  him  to  be  constant 
V).  her  bed,  obliged  him  to  JJtoVide  for  her  subsistence,  and  that  of  hct 
children;  and  though  the  bff%fit^g  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  de^ed  il- 
legitimate,  this  icoffirtlerce  was  realiy  a  kind,  of  inferior  n^rriage,  such  is 
;is  stilKpr^rsed  iff  CSffel^itjany  among  the  Nobles  :  a^  roa^'be  itgarded  ly 
the  candid  as- an  appear  from  the  tyrantiyt)f  civil  and  ecdeshistical  iQ« 
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stlutlons  to  the  more  virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws  of  Nature." — 
tXvuf.^  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

As  it  is  here  asserted  that  Mr.  Cobbett  is  a  pretended  moralhi^  and  that 
his  support  of  morals  is  only  the  cant  of  Tnoraliij;  it  is  but  just  to  observe, 
that  his  professions  and  his  pradlice  are  in  stridl  unison;  that  he  is  a  per- 
fedly  moral' man ;  and  ^is  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  remarked,  a 
good  husband,  and  a  good  father.  Differing  as  we  do  from  him  on  so 
m^ny  important  political  points,  this  tribute  of  justice  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  undue  partiality,  or  to  any  improper  bias.  We  shall  now  ask 
how  the  writer  in  the  Post  has  made  good  his  assertion,  that  '^eren  in 
this  country  this  species  of  conne<^ion  was  enforced  at  the  instance  of  the 
public  for  the  preserVatibo  of  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Clergy  ?"  Nothing  in  the  passage  which  he  haj  quoted  from 
Hume^  whom  he,  igndrantly,  calls  a  great  philosopher^  whereas  he  ought  to 
\ii^yi ^  i^<xX  ^Xi  atheiit  CdXiiioi  \xt  ^  philosopher y  properly  speaking,  justifies 
such. an  assertion ;  and  indeed,  we  susped,,  that  he  would  ransack  History 
in  v^in  for  any  such  justification. 

But  even  admitting  the  fad,  that  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
pf  Rome^  ,U  became  one  of  us  tenets,  to  prohibit  mapriagey  but  to  encou- 
rage *whoredpm,  does  that  afford  any  sanation  to  the  commission  of  such  a 
$fn  ?  No — if  an  ad  could  possiMy  pass  the  British  Parliament,  to  give 
a  legal  sandlion  to  wlioredom,  or,  to  express  it  more  delicately y  '*  to  per^ 
mit  concubinage y*  not  only  would  such  a  law  have  no  force;  not  only 
would  the  subjed  be  justified  in  disobeying  it,  but  he  would  be  bound  in 
conscience  and  in  duty,  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  no  law  of  man  can  sandlion  the  breach  of  any  law  of  God.— ^ 
And  as  well  might  the  Legislature  vote  the  repeal  of  the  Decalogue,  as 
pass  a  law  in  diredl  contradiction  to  any  one  of  its  precepts,  or  to  any  known 
positive  Scriptural  injundlion.  Now,  we  are  expressly  tbid  in  the  Testa, 
inent,  that  'whoremongers  and  adulterers  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God; 
what  avails  then  the /f  rOT/jj/<9»  of  man,  if  such  permission  ever  was  granted, 
to  commit  thatj^  to  the  commission  of  which  is  expressly  annexed,  by  Di^ 
vine  authority,  the  dreadful  penalty  of  eternal  torment !  It  is  impossi^ 
ble,  we  should  have  imagined,  for  any  two  rial  Christians  to  differ  on 
thia  subjed  ;  and,  we  confess,  it  almost  exceeded  our  belief,  that  any  Chris, 
tian  writer  could  be  found  to  become  the  public  apologist  of  ^whoredom  and 
hastardy  ! 

Whether' it  be;,  pr  be  not,  particularly  hard  upon  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
to  be  prohibited  from  marrying  whom  they  like,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire* 
But  ItxQust  never  be  forgotten,  that  if  they  are  subjeded  to  one  particular 
privation,  they  are  possessed  of  a  hundred  particular  privileges  ;  and  the 
one  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  the  other.  It  is 
suiEcient  for  us  to  know,  that  whoredom  is  forbidden,  a$  a  heinous  sin, 
by  Scriptural  authority  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  God  are  universal  ip  their 
operation,  admitting  of  no  exceptions,  allowing  no  .dispensations,  and 
fliajkiug  no  distiadtion,  as  to  the  observance  of  them,  between  a  Prince 
'4iuid  a  {i^asaDst.  This  knowledge  must  fix  our  sentiments,  as  it  defines  our 
di^y ;  and  every  attempt  to  justify  the  sin  must  be  condemned  by  Chris* 
tians.  -  ' 

■  * 

yft  fytSB^x  ^(fu«t  that  no  writer  will  succeed  in  his  endeatporf  ,to  re. 
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dace  basfards,  whatever  the  rank  of  their  parents,  to  a  level  with  legfti - 
mate  children.  A  bastardy  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  thU  conntry,  is  an 
inflated  being — he  is  termed /i^j  nuilhis.  Guilt  is  not  imputable  to  him ; 
though  he  be  th^  produce  of  guilt :  bat  disgrace  is  attached  to  htro^  and 
for  the  best  of  morale  reasons^  the  wisest  of  moral  purposes.  We  must 
condemn,  therefore,  the  immoral  pradice  of  obtruding  such  children  on 
the  public  notice  ;  let  them  be  well  educated — but  brought  up  in  privacy ; 
and  not  made  associates  for  the  lawful  offspring  of  our  Nobility,  The 
public^  we  know,  2^re  loud  in  their  censure  of  a  deviation  so  gross  from 
the  decencies  and  decorum  of  civil  society.  The  subjdfl  opens  a  vast  field 
for  discussion  ;  and  the  public  attention  being  called  to  it,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  deeply  investigated.  Meantime  w^f  implore  the  illustrious  Per. 
sonages^  whos^  condudl,  or  rather,  whose  imput«i  condudl,  has  given  ri&e 
to  the  animadversions  which  have  appeared;  to  refledl,  ijiost  seriously  to 
nefie^,  on  the  consequences^  near  and  remote-,  of  a  stri^  attention  to  those 
religious  and  moral  duties,  which  are  so  scrupulously,  and  so  faithfully, 
discharged  by  their  Royal  Parents.  P^asites.  may  seek  to  palliate  rice, 
and  even  to  alter  the  very  properties  of  sift  ;  but  that  J^idge  who  cannot 
err,  has  defined  the  one  and  marked  the  other,  in  a  manner  so  plain;  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  ignorapce  or  perversion.  The  penalties  attend. 
vcig  the  commission  of  chen^  ar^  denounced,  and  the  punishment  wil(  be  as 
certain  as  dreadful. 


THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  ENGLAND,  OF  IMPRESSING  AME. 

RICAN  SEAMEN,  ANSWERED, 

MR.    EDXTORj, 

THE  late  violent  spirit  which  has  marked  the  proceetjings  of  the 
American  Government  towards  this  country,  having  given  ris^  to  donsi. 
defable  discussion  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  charges  against 
England,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  notice  a  few  ftds  and 
observations,  which  immediately  bear  upon  that  part  of  tho^  changes,  in 
whj^h  America  accuses  us  of  impressing  its  seamen. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  restless  men  in  England,  who  eagerly  em« 
brace  every  rumour  which  affe^s,  either  the  interest  or  the  honour  of 
theix  country  ;  let  it  conie  to  theni  in  whatever  sh^pe  it  may,  allitmit  he 
true^  our  eneniy  musit  be  right ;  and  England  must  be  wrong.  Not  hav- 
ing the  honour.  Sir,  to  h^'fratemizfd  into  this  little  b^nd  o£ fatriots,  OOr 
to' be  initiated  In  the  various  arcana  of  their  philosophy;  I  venture  to 
pursue  a  different  course  from  these  gentlemen,  and  to  o&x  an  apology  it 
least  (if  not  a  [defence),  for  my  poor  country. 

In  order  to*'clear  the  way,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state  the  faci. 
li ty  with  which  foreigners  in  Anierica  can  acquire  a  title  to  citizenship. 
Mr.  JBurke  somewhere  tells  us  to  the  following  effc^ — that  if  boftestj  he  the 
hen  pdicy  as  regards  the  transient  interest  of  indi'viduals^  it  becomes  ffuuh  more 
so  in  the  permanent  interest  of  communities.  I  seriously  deplore,  that  the 
maxim  of  this  immortal  statesman  has  reached  America  to  Ihtie  puipose, 
as  will  very  speedily  be  demonstrated. 

The  authorized  agents  of  the  American  Goverrancnt,  Jjoth  driring  tlie 

last  and  the  present  war^  have  been  Iq  the  constant  j^a^ice  of  granting 

proteftionf 
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Miscellaneous.  S^9 

^toledions  to  Bthish  seamen*  knowing  them  to  be  so  ;  and  of  employing 
^em  to  navigate  their  merchant  vessels.  It  is  equally  notorious,  thac 
iaerery  sea^^rt*  of  the.  United  States,  there  are  a  set  of^  scoundrels,  vir- 
t4^11y  tolerated  by  the  government,  who  obtain  a  handsome  income  by 
iumishing  seamen  with  these  prote6Hons.  These  men  are  furnished  with 
|>rinted  forms,  the  blaidc  spaces  of  which  they  fill  up  themsei  ves,  enumerat* 
ing  -the  height,-  complexion,  principl  marks,  an^  pretended  place  of  birtfai 
ofsuch  men  as^  sipply  to  them :  the  business  so  far  proceeded  in^^  the  sea^ 
jnan  is  r^uired  to  produce  two  freeholders,  who  must  make  oath,  that 
he  was  adluaUy  bom  in  the  place^wliich  is  stated  in  this  iniquitous^  collu^ 
sive  instrument.  A  man  of  this  description,  now  living  in  Philadelphia^ 
has  two  fire  blacks  in  his  employment,  who  state  themselves  to.be  free- 
holders, ibgm^bboib  afthem  aBuaUy  ti've  in  shsd^,  and  who  are  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the&eipapersi 
The  seaman  is  taken  to  the  proper  office>  wher^  the  ceremony  is.speedii^ 
despatched,  by  the  legal  officer  signing  the  forged  instrument  in  .the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States !  The  fee  which  the  agents  of 
jtjiis  dirty  work  claim  for  their  trouble  and  perjury  is  one  dollar  and  a 
Jbalf ;  which  sum  is  equally  divided  between  the  principal  and.  his:  two 
Hihle  f rudders  m 

t  will  now.  Sir,  give  you  another  instance,  somewhat  more  ingenious^ 
but  yet  stamped  with  the  same  broad  pidure  of  dishonour  and  perjoiiy. 
,  There  is  at  present  a  man  residing  in  Charles  town,  of  a  similar  profession 
and  chara^r  with  that  o£  the  Philadelphia  agent.  Whenever  a  poor  de^ 
luded  foreigner  applies  to  him  for  one  of  thtse  ^assjforts  of  defi^vcr^  he  isj 
lab  imtky  laid  in  a  large  cradle,  where,  amidst  merriment  and  depravity^ 
he  is  gently  rocked,  with  a  view,  I  presume,  to  lull  those  feelings  of 
honour,  which  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  make  him  shrink  from  so  cri* 
minal  a  transaction.  The  witnesses  of  this  indecent  mockery  are  then  ready 
to  swear  before  the  proper  officer  that  he  is  ai>  American  boi^i  citizen,  and 
to  put  the  allegarioiv  beyond  doubt,  they  also  'swear  that  they  even  re. 
member  him  in  th^  cradle ! ! !  With  such  testimony  the  law  is  satisfied, 
and  the  prote^ion  is  instantly  granted!  Whether  the  price  of  perjury  b^ 
'  the  same  in  Charlestown  as  it  is  in  Philadelphia,  I  have  not  ascertained ; 
but  I  dare  say  that  a  numerous  com/et/thn,  has  brought  the  respedive  mar. 
kets  to  a  level.  _  ^ 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  an  English  or  Irish  traitor  is  cleared  from  all 
responsibility  to  the  parent  State,  and  he  may  for.ever  after  bid  it  defil 
ance  with  impunity.  At  least  such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  public  Jurists 
across  the  Atlantic* 

As  a  proof.  Sir,  that  this  pradice  is  well  known  to  the  American  Go. 
vemment,  they  have  "hitherto  devised  no  means  to  correft  the  eviK  The 
fad  IS  notorioos*  The  manufadurers  of  American  citizensliave  not  even 
the  common  precaution  to  write  over  the  entrance  door  of  their  workshops 
''  no  strangers  admitted  here."  So  far  as  to  the  workmanships  now  as  to 
the  use  of  the  material, 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  who  com- 
municated to  me  most  of  the  foregoing  fads,  had^iccasion  to  visit  Ame» 
rica  in  the  year  1 804.  The  merchant  ship  Pigou,  bound  fqt  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  had  no  less  than  ^vc  seamen  British  born 
^i»bjeds>  o.ttt:  of  a  cxewj  consisting  <3|f  only  thirteen  men  inclading  o$cers. 
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JftO  '    Miseellanesm.  ^ 

Tke  second  mate  w>as  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bristol  ;>«>ne  selnman  vsrof 
'  Newcastk ;  one  of  Scotland,  and^woof  them  wierebcyrn  in  f  reknd  ;  yet 
these  men  in  tlieir  prdtedions  were  a>U  sworn  to  ^bef  ttaf^'ve  ham  Atrtirk^ant  t 
On  heard  the  vessel,  in  which  my  frictid  dretuined  to  England  in  July  Ian, 
theve  were  three  seamen,  who  were  fidtish  subje^s,  attiongst  a  crew  con* 
aifttng  of  nine  men  including  oftoers.'  'One  of  which  chiiee  traitors,  wai 
^deserter  ftcm  the  Excellent  man  of  war;  a  Scotduiianwhoe$ca|ied  friMi 
the'Fuench)  by  whom  he  fiad  been  taken  prisoner  iki  «i'Q«kiea  sliip ;  and 
a  native  of 'Newcastle. upon.Tyne.  These  too^  had  been  idomkiliated  Ui 
$kif0mim  ^'mmrah  aud  hmmr;  and  were  pn^paMl  to  thfnist  tfaeir  pmtec« 
tionrim  (He  fate  of  either  of  our  naval  commanders,  who  oiight  Surt  to 
^vestixxn  thesm  concerning  the  place  of  their  birth. 

I  could.  Sir,  produce  yod  hundreds  of  sicnikr  fa4^s,  strficient  ^  wanant 
IM  in  the  assertion^  that,  one  fourth  of  the  seamen  employed  on  board  tke 
mereham  ships  of  America,  are  rcaUy  British  bom  subj^i^,  having  tlKse 
fake  proi!e<^ons. 

In  tio  system  of  public  law,  which  I  have  had  tlie  fartune  to  penue, 
fcate  I  been  able  to  turn  to  the  chapter,  which  authotiiges  a%tate  tociaidi 
as  subje^s,  men  not  bom  within  its  own  terrtiooiy,  fufnished  with  hu 
struments  of  forgery,  when  that  state  knows  them  to  be  so.  Tiie  £mhu. 
darion  of  £nglisfa  liberties,  Magna'  Charta,  vt\\%  us,  '<  I«  ^hatl  be 
}«wful'^r  the  time  to  come,  for  amy  one  to  g6  9iiit  of  out  fcin^c«i^  uA 
retunr  salely  and  secureJy  by  land  or  by  water,  set^^^  ki^  tMegiaaee  u  mr.'^ 
What  will  an  English  seaman  with  an  American  pr4>t«^k>n  say  to  this  f 
rrhm  he  %avnl  his  aUegiatue?  What  will  America  pkad  to  this  for  being 
0ie  abettors  of  such  treason  ?       ' 

Tttatiaany  American  subje^ls  have  been  impressed  4>y  the  Officers  ^ 
British  ships  of  war,  has  never  been  denied  ;  indeed  jn  tlie  iiurry  and  con. 
{iiaion«f  examining  a  ship'a  crew  many  mistakes  mvetbemadew  ^The 
J^flBeckani  speak  the  same  laisguage  as  we  >do^-  alid  m^ny  cf  their  aeaoiena 
fcom  long  lesidence  in  our  ports,  have  so  asdmHai^d  both  their  luijbita 
|nd  pMQuociation  with  those  of  English  seamen,  tha;(  it  iie<f4]iiieft  «  vety 
idee  discrimination  in  determining  to  which  '^f  the -respe^ive  cMintries 
f hey  belong.  Th^se  ctrcumstamoBS  considered,  i^an  we  for  a  monHMt  won. 
ifer  that  junfortunate  nnstakes  should  ha^ve  been  «iade  ?  But  tihe  itfbje^lora 
will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  an  American  protedion  should  be  a  flmsHry 
Mcuprity  to  hum  who  produceti  it :  %^d  that  a  Birkish  tsiffiioer  ^#iild  ««cpen<i 
im  private  judgment,  in  the  examination  of  an  Mtrament  stamped  witli 
^  the  faith  of  a  nation.  But  suppose  lie  should  have  been  pi^viottsiy  in- 
formed that  that  very  instrument  was  purchased  for  one  d€ll^^  and  a  hal^ 
that  thousands  of  the'4)ame  ins^truments  ai«  t-o  be  perdfased  at  tile  same 
price  9fA  wkh  the  same  fad^ity  ;  suppose  in  '^  ^xattilination  of  an  Aiae. 
ffifian  vessels  he  should  be  al>k  to  identify  one  of  his  fliwii -co«fftry«en^ 
mufttiw  then  abandon  his  priv^ate  judgment,  and  permit  the  tatm  whom  he 
lud  examined  to  defy  his  authority,  -and  p^haps  tieat  -htm  wivh-opntemptl 
The  answer  to  the  proposition  is  $o  obvio^s,  that  I  will  not  iiisiiit  ypwr 
UDdearstandii;^,  Sis,  by  giving  it.  -I  ctt|)  seribudy  asswe  youyMr.  Sditofj 
th»t  I  hare  not  put  an  extreoie  case.  An  oiber  of  an  JSng^is^  *£rig«ee 
INktlong  since- Was  exanaintDg  the  c^w  oi  «n  Anwican  mercbm^'tessdy 
wdben  ht  diicoveied  a  seaman,  whose  face  he  pi^i^B^ly'  Wefl  femenlieieA 
Wring  JecBa  fe«  yeus  laefoif  in  ^  city  <3f  S^MIni  /^wd  ii^  spm 
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kaortm  to  hit  natiTe  dP  Itdind^  He  initmptlx  chtlteiged  die  duani  wkfn 
font  feadily  prodootd  Us  pvote^Uoa^  wkl  twoie,  in  tke.tfoe  bri^oe  i>f  ins 
country  moil  hy  j<-^  ykat  lie  was  boib  in  the  eity  of  F^ltdelphi^i 

Wbaitevtr  tae  j«cobiii$  of  Amitnc%^  (wheie  tke  soil  hat  been  pfOfpftioQt 
to  their  gcowth)  or  tlie  jaoobim  of  BogUiid^  fl»7  teli  as  to  the  cmmxf^ 
I  ixildiy  aasen  that  the  ministers  of  the  ^xecetive  gov-^iwi«it  <>f  tiMi 
coantr^5  have  never  insttutled  the  ^onimanders  of  oar  ^ipi  of  war  eo 
impress  the  seaoieD  of  Axneritoa ;  they  have  done  no  -raoiie  tiun  e^iii  iba 
observance  of  oor  bditgerent  rights,  upon  which^  tha  honocDr^and  gioiry  M 
England  depends  If  in  the  Cur  exercise  of  those  righcv, -ahoses  hajti» 
been  connusted,  why  did  tm.  the  American  Ooveritflient  mao^imwmt 
Why  did  they  not  deiiuind  explanation  f  U  (his  Had  be«n  done,,  mi  eaqsiaiw 
nation  had  heen  refiised,  s(he  might  then  ha v^  consider  hemlfi&faredi^ 
and  would  have  heju  perfbdUy  justified  in  the  adoption  of  tachnitetarta 
^s  were  calcokuted  to  pbmin  lepration  for  the  wrong  :  not  in  t|e  ^DiM$:. 
cation  of  private  property,  not  in  dired  violation  of  a  foUmn  f^3<f:ikai9fg 
tii9si3een  the  fwo-couffirks*  In  a  fluomeat  of  irritatioA,  prodaced  by  aaeitte 
of  imaginary  wrong,  tke  Got>et<nmen t  of  America  opy  twsn  tlie  fatisk  of  all 
treaOea,  the  ptibUc  oode  of  Europe,  into  the  vast  Atlantic,  dnd  in  theii 
future  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  may  disclaim  any  ^rthef 
•bligatfon  to  it ;  but  what  they  gain  in  spirit,  they  will  lose  in  pivdesce. 
That  law  has  £iirly  been  oonsidexied  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  hdtiiK6Q9 
beliigevent  states ;  as  ooataimng  the  elements  of  a  £xed  principle,-  ia  ad*' 
justing  the  unhappy,  but  unavoidable,  disputes  of  nations  ;  it  has  sofoaned 
the  savage  ferocity  of  war^  it  l»s  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  de^K)tisiii, 
and  has  proved  the  grand  key.sto^,  which  for  ages  upheld  the  great  aroh  ; 
of  the  European  community.  It  is  true,  that  Providence  iias  permitted, 
for  ^  season,  that  a  daring  unprincipled  usurper  should  innovate  upon  the 
aystem ;  and  America,  dazzled  by  hki  viAories,  is  unhappily^ about  to 
participate  in  his  crimes !  France  assisted  her  in  one  great  rebellion  against 
thi^  country ;  and  she  is  now  encouraging  her  to  rebel  against  the  in^ 
terest  of  every  country,  which  is  solicitous  to  maintain  its  dignity  and 
independence*  .        ' 

In  an  exposition  of  this  nature  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  I  should  en. 
fdeavour  to  account  for  the  rash,  impolitic  temper,  which  America  con. 
tinues  to  evince  towards  this  country :  my  humble  opinion  is.  Sir,  that 
ihe  is  idBuenoed  Vy  the  spirit  of  jacc^inism,  and  the  spirit  of  dishonoar  ;  . 
it  is  these  wMch  will  ultimately  destroy  her  government  and  rain  her 
(Credit ;  it  if  these  whkh  have  filled  her  bosom  with  the  seeds  of  another 
rebellion;  and  which  have  totally  eradicated  from  the'  minds,  of  her  citt« 
asens'  (as  proved  by  the  xepeated  violation  of  thieir  commercial  engage^ 
nents),  every  feeling  of  si^ame  and  ^ytty  sensibility -to  -d^graoe.  '  The. 
jacobin  spirit  animals  one  party,  and  the  dishonest  principte  animates 
the  other.  The  former  of  these  sp^ak  out ;  smd  are  well  calcidated  to  be. 
come  desperate  leaders ;  the  latter,  who  are  more  numerous,  aSki^  a, tone  ofr 
moderation;  but  are  infinitely  more  mischievous  :  they  will  persevere^ 
and  they  have  aninteie$t  in  so  doing..  Belial  korrida  Bella t  against 
^England  will  resound  am^gst  them  from  the  fHhtg  of  the  sum  /s  the  going 
^k*wn  of  the  same f  unCil.they  precipitate  their  country  into  a  chaos  of  irre^ 
trievds>le  ruin.  The  balance  wluch  America  now  owes  to  the  E|^|lish 
fnerciMfif^  is  unwoelf  ^tent^  fooc|i  bevond  wibt  ic  will  ba  witlm  har. 
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pcmi^  to  disduurge.  for  a  xuiinb^  of  years  \  this  inability  priacipally  arises ' 
bsm  bsr  es^Uavagant  speculations  in  the  back  settlements ;  from  the  im. 
mefwe  capital  which  she  has  employed  in  buildiifg;  and  lastly,  thoi]g& 
not  leasts  •  from  a  general  JisincUnatioHi  which  prevails  amongst  American 
lDcr^b^|lU>  top^y  thtir  dehul  Human  nature  is  unhappily  so  constitatedy 
tlu^  a. greater  portion  of  the  members  of  every  community  are  kept  within 
cbe  limits  of  virtue  from  the  paramount  controol  o£  pubUc  opinion :  de. 
atroy^-^t  great  corredor  of  private  inclination,  and  you  instantly  give 
pennissioD  to  every  man  to  ad  agreeably  to  his  transient  ^terest.  Human 
statutcA  afed.u»  *'  but  here  and  there,"  whereas  the  voice  of  public  o[H. 
nioii  keq)S  us  to  the  observance  of  that  decorum ;  to  those  minute  atten. 
tiiODty  which  ut  necessary  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  others.  Human 
law  U  the  creature  of  man ;  public  opinion  is  part  of  the  economy  of  God, 
to  cftA  what  law  has  never  pretended  to  do.  Public  opinion  conserves 
Siorals,  and  morals  superinduce  a  veneration  to  uphold  public  opinion. 
Unhappy  therefore  is  that  nation  in  which  this  great  binding  principle. 
has  ceased  to-  exist ;  where  men  may  violate  every  private  engag^inent 
without  fear  of  disgrace,  or  circumvent  the  unwary  without  dread,  of  dis. 
honour.  That  country  is  America — England  knows  it,  for  she  has  felt 
it  to  her  cost.     A  word  or  two  more>  and  I  have  done. 

The  clamour  which  has  been  raised  in  America  by  the  eneniies  t;o  her 

Eaperity  about  our  impressing  their  seamen  4s  the  pretext,  and  a  strong 
ire  to  wipe  off  their  debt  to  this  country  is  the  real  cause,  of  thar  cla« 
mouTA  They  sigh  for  hostilities  between  the  two  countries ;  should  that 
event  take  place,  their  legislators  will  speedily  frame  a  law,  deelariMgai 
actomtts  btiVKtn  us  to  he  finally  balanced.! ! ! 

Your  most  obedient  $ervant» 

JUT^NIS. 


OTAHEIT AN  VICES. 

TO    THB    EDITOR   OF    THE    ANTI. JACOBIN    REVIEW. 
SIR, 

MY  own  curiosity,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  is  very  strong!/ 
excited  by  a  paragraph  in  your  Criticism  on  TumbuU's  Voyage  round 
the  World,  in  your  Review  for  November  last.  You  say,  *•  Iti^de. 
plorable  to  observe  among  the  Otaheitan  Savages  a  degree  of  enervation, 
efieminacy,  and  preternatural  voluptuousness,  exceeding  any  that  we  read 
of  in  Rome  under  the  worst  of  the  Emperors ;  or  in  the  old  empire  of 
China  at  this  day.**  You  then  exora^  a  passage  from  TutnbuU,  where 
he  tells  us,  *^  that  there  are  a  set  pf  men  in  this  country  whose  open  pro. 
fession*  is  of  such  abomination,  that  the  laudable  delicacy  of  our  language 
will  not  admit  it  to  be  mentioned.  These  are  called  by*  the  natives 
Mahoos-«-so  completely  unsexcd  frbm  their'  manhood,  that  had  they  not 
been  pointed  out  to  niei  I  should  not  have  known  them  but  asivomen,— 
My  mind  recoils  from  an  objedl  which  recalls  so  many  hnages'  of  disgust 
and  horror.  From  the  circcrmstarice  of  unsexingy  one  might  be  led  tO 
imagine  that  the  preternatural  crimi  alluded  t!6,  was  not  unknown,  nor 
^  Italy,  Tijrkey,  apd  ptKcr<:iim<rteS| '  uh<K>inm^«    Yet  $o|tktbing  ehe 


mttst  be  alladed  to ;  aiMl  you>  Mr.  Editor,  appear  to  kno«r  what  thit 
something  is.     The  author  is  not  certainly  corre^  when  he  says,  that  the 
Mahoo  is  not  to  be  described  ^'  on  account  of  thei  delicacy  of  oor  Urn* 
guage^**     There  is  nothing  that  men  can  do  or  suffer^  for  a  description  o^ 
which  the  English  language  does  not  present  terms ;  if  modesty  and  dell. 
cacy  of  sentiment  would  bear  it.     However,  Mr.  Editor,  might  not  jfod' 
communicate  some  general  idea  of  this  abomination  in  Latin  (as  it  i^^ 
sometimes  don^  incases  of  disgust  and  abhorrence),  or  even  in  Greek  ;^ 
and  they,  who  are  capable*  of  interpreting  it,  might  communicate  the^ 
secret  how  and  to  whom  they  pleased.     The  fa^  itself,  in -the  hittory  of 
human  nature,  should  not  be  lost  to  the  philosopher.     If  I  am  not  mis* 
taken,  a^to  the  gentleman  who  is  the  conduAor  of  the  Anti. Jacobin  Re«*^ 
view,  he  neither  wants  abilities  nor  the  inclination,  by  complying  with  the 
present  reiquest,  to  oblige  liis  constant  reader,  and,  1  may  add,  readen*     ^ 
Jjondon^  Mcpf  19,  i8o6. 

POETRY, 


j  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  send  you  a  copy  of  verses,  written  upon  a 
late  unfortunate  subjedt,  which,  I  doubt  not,  has  inspired  the  breast  cii 
every  honest  Englishman  with  sentiments  like  my  own*  If  you  consider 
the  Poem  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  is  much  at  yoar  ser- 
vice.  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JK.  if* 

ELEGY    WRITTEN    IN    HONOUR   OF.   AN    UNFORTUNATE    FRINCtSS. 

While  scorn  and  sorrow,  kindling  in  my  soul,     , 
Bid  the  full  tide  of  indignation  roll. 
Celestial  truth  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 
f        And  wake  in  virtue's  cause  th'  Aonian  lyre. 

Rous'd  by  the  call,  on  fancy's  airy  wing 
*      The  Nymph,  exultant,  tunes  her  lofty  siring — 
.  "What !  from  the  tomb  tho*  tow 'ring,  slander  rise. 
And  rear  her  crest,  while  ?nvy  points  the  prize,      n  n 

Yet  envy  soon  shall  gnaw  the  dust  in  vain,  ^ 

,  And  serpent  slander  crawl  on  earth  again. 
Say,  from  the  mire  if  blue  pollution  fly,  % 

And  lowering  vapours  load  the  vernal. sky. 
Say,  shall  the  dense  effluvia  blot  the  day. 
Or  dim  the  splendours  of  th'' ethereal  ray  ? 
Tipt  by  the  orient  beaiUi  they  ca)!  to  view 
The  mixt  effulgence  of  its  seven-fold  hoe,  / 

With  livery  tints  the  pomp  of  li^ht  adorn, . 
And  ad4  pew  t^umphs  to  the  prtde  c(f  map*    .    . 

Ohi 
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)  Oh  f  ever  ipjorM,  ever  virtuous-!  still       v; 

.  T«  untow  doom'd  by  Heaven's  Almighty  will  f  . 
:.    Exalt  .tky  sacred  head  ;  the  arm  adore^ 
T'    -^i.That^  while  of  wwf^  bereaving,  Spares  thee  OTjr^/ 
.    ,  »  \  Tliac^  sweeps  thy  sum  pf  tarthly  joys  away, 
:*       £iit  cl^ecrs  thy  bosom  with  celestial  .day. 

What  though  it  bid  thy  nlorn  of  years  to  know 
-  The  cloud  of  sadness,  and:  the  scorm  of  woe! 

...:    .       What  thoiJ^h  insulted,' mcck'd,  a^Tei^ion  sigh, 
.    N©  consort  pitying,  and  no  fatj^r^ighl 

Though  lowering  anguish  dim  ^thine. early  beam. 
As  winter  scowls  beneath  an  April  gleam ! 
Yet  thus  shall  virtue's  flower  in  faii«r: dyes, 
Nors'd  by  the  teaw  of  mute  affliftion,  r,ifp. 
So  when  the  heavens  have  wept  their  nightly  dew, 
J  And  day  returning  cheers  the  world  anew. 

With  scfter  incense  blows  the  balmy  j;ale. 
And  brighter  beauty  clothes  the  ripening  vale. 

Hark  !  from  above  celestial  numbers  roll 
In  mingled  concord  o'er  my  raptur'd  soul ! 
.  Hark  !  a  full  voice — "  Amid  the  storm  of  ill 
Be  truth  thy  lamp,  and  Heaven  thy  bulwark  still.' 
Thus  from  the  starry  cope  Urania  cries. 
With  shout  of  seraph,  hovering  as  she  flies. 
And,  wing'd  with  flame,  in'mote  than  mortal  lay. 
Exultant  bids  thee  to  the  realms  of  day. 

*TIs  silence  all,  and  darkness  lulls  the  scene  ! 
But,  lo !  what  splendours  fire  yon  vast  serene  ! 
E'en  thus  (with  reverence  hear)  the  arm  divine. 
That  dims  our  prospedl,  while  our  joys  decline. 
Still  to  the  soul  displays  th'  empyre^in  *  sky. 
And  lifts  to  fairer  worlds  her  wandering  eye. 
Attg^  Hi  1806.  R.  F.  M.  p. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  ANTI-JAtOBIN  REVIEW. 

\  ■  .  \ 

SIR, 

,  I  MANY  years  z%^  had  the  presumption  to  publish  a  Poem,  and 
although  I  was  by  no  meaps  severely  scourged  by  tbe  Critical  Reviewers 
^  pf  the  day,  yet  I  felt  myself  somewhat  sore  oq  the  occa&too,  and  was 
iberefbre  determined  that  they  shoald  also  smart  aUttkiatbieir  turn  ;  hot 
on  mature  refled^ion,  thinking  them  q\^  itagers,  and  theip^ore  not  very 
sosoeptible  of  the  lash,  I  suppressed  my  indigjRsvti^o^  and  iet  judgment  go 
}>y  default.  But  having  lately  read  *witb  mfiuiu  flLastisn  a  voludK,  end* 
|led  The  Beauties  of  tlie  Anti- Jacobin,    or  Wcddy  Examiner,  I  was 


«v 


his  wary  speech 


Thus  tQ  th'  emp^re^  sunistq:  be  firam'd. 

?ar,  LQst,  "bt  v#  1.  4^. 

fo^flJy 


forcibly  struck  with  what  is  thete  termed,  a  bit  af  an  Oie'fo  Mr.  Fox,  m 
imitation  of  the  20th  Ode  of  the  id  Book  of  Hor*:e*  Having  myself 
rudely  penned  ideas  somewhat  siifcilar  (which  by  the  bye'h*^  never  seea 
^he  light)  on  the  Coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Charles  F^xfJ -I  cannot  re. 
frain  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  l;hem  to  your  notice-  As  I  began  what 
I  perhaps  vainly  call  a  Poem,  with  a  few  Lines  addressed  to  the  Re- 
viewers, I  shall  give  you  them  Verbatim,  and  continue  to  take  different 
extra<fts  as  I  proceed. 

^*  Fve  often  thou  eh  t  it  seem'd  a  joke. 
To  see  how  writers  do  invoke,  • 

The  tuneful  Nine  to  lend  them  aid> 
And  help  them  in  the  rhyming  trade. 
Their  infent  genius  to  inspire, 
And  give  it  true  poetic  fiie. 

*        ^  %  ^ 

'*  I'm  much  too  low  to  crave  assistance. 

From  any  at  so  great  a  distance.  / 

So  sha'n't  presume  to  chink  about  'em. 

But  try  what  I  can  do  without  'em,  , 

**  Others  begin  with  dedication,  i 

To  some  proud  lordling  oF  creation  ; 
And  draw  a  fulsome  panegyric,  '  y 

Enough  to  make  the  reader  sick.  '•* 

<'  I'm  itnieh  too  high  for  such  vile  pfais^. 
Nor  ever  will  I  trust  my  lays. 
In  adulation's  dirty  road. 
But  shall  at  once  the  thought  explode. 

<*  Others  there  are  who  write  in  fear, 
And  tremble  at  the  cynic  sneer 
Of  paltry  r^ptiks^  who  for  hi^e. 
Must  damn  those  lines  they  dar'n't  admire*     . 

*'  Just  so,  ye  Critical  Reviewers, 
Who  aft  the  part  of  coiiimon.sewers  ; 
Who  oft  your  empty  sconces  muddle^ 
To  turn  a  fountain  into  puddle* 

**  I  ne'er  shall  dread  those  men  of  gall. 
My  muse  at  ohce  defies  them  all. 

For,  tho'  vnvenom'd  flies  their  quiver,  ^ 

It  ne'er  one  panful  thought  shall  give  her. 
But  mounted  high  pn  froedom's  wing,  '\ 

$he  still  above  tbth  reach  shall  siftg ;  T 

Exttltingly  sfmll  tune  her  )ay. 
And  treat  chem  aJl  a!f  birds  of  prey* 

'*  Bless  us,  you'll  cry,  this  introduftioa 
Must  prove  the  author's  sure  destrudion* 
He's  waging  w^r  with  all  the  wits. 
Nor  caies  one  farthing'  whom  lie  hits. 

^'  Then 


**  Tien  whv  ^ould  I  one  moment  lose. 
On  mch  poor  hirelings  abine ;  -  . 

Hwr  hard's  their  fete  compu'd  with  loine,  i 

On  othert'  oSal  doom'-d  to  dine, 

**  Enoogd,  enough,  inicffire  cease. 
Hold  forth  the  olivfr  branch  of  peace ; 
Ard  let  yoar  mDse  now  chaunt  in  layS) 
Such  tbemet  as  well  deserves  the  baj's. 

"  Agreed,  and  Laura,  lovelf  fair. 
Henceforth  abaUbtmy  chiefest  care: 
For  her  I'll  touch  the  trembling  lyre, 
To  praise  those  beauties  I  admire." 

After  siying  some  handstune  things  in  praise  of  Laura,  n^iom  I  endea.   . 
vooi  to  gain  by  present*  of  gew-gaws.  Sec.  I  draw  this  cooclosion, 
that  if— 

"  They'll  not  get  her  in  my  power. 
To  drop  at  once  a  golden  shower  ; 
And  all  which  makes  the  matter  nice. 
Is  only  how  to  hit  her  price." 

You  may  imagine  sonie  of  the  Lines  addressed  to  Lama,  are  writKn 
with  a  degree  of  levity,  which  I  trust  rhc  following  ones  will  amply  atone 

fi>r— 

"  .We've  Uv'd  to  see,  O  glorious  times ! 

When  such  like  bargains  are  not  crimes. 

Then,  dare  we  blame  the  female  tribe, 

Who  sell  their  virtue  for  a  bribe  ? 
'.  Hare  we  not  liv'd  to  see  the  day, 

'  That  «n)  are  proitirates  for  pay  f 

"  The  time  hath  been,  this  Isle  could  boast, 
The  Ttrtoes  that  adom'd  her  coast ;         ^ 
When  all  her  sons  were  valiant.  Just, 
And  worthy  of  the  public  trust. 

"  But  whither  is  that  virtue  fled  ? 
Are  all  the  nicer  feelings  dead  ? 
Shall  all  alike  that  trost  betray. 
And  on  their  Country's  vitals  prey  t 

"  Accurst  that  State  we  justly  call. 
Whose  sons  from  public  virCoe  fall ; 
For  oitce  remove  that  sacred  ptop, 
,     '  Lo  I  private  virtue's  sure  to  drop. 

Thus,  honour  fled,  what  blacken'd  page 

Shall  stigmatize  this  venal  age !  "        ■ 
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Natttie  revoltS(  and  stands  aloof. 
Whilst  Conscience  ushers  in  reproof.'' 

The  Second  Cant(^  begins  thosi  '^• 

**  Now,  puny  Critics,  try  your  wits. 
Now  lash  and  spur  your  jaded  tits  ; 
Now  flounder  on  through  filth  and  mire. 
My  Pegasus  shall  mount  the  higher  ; 
Shall  soar  in  strains  of  true  knight 's-erranf,  .  :>> 
As  this  shall  prove  sufficient  warrant. 

'  .       *'  Hath  not  your  fav'rite  Cerrantes, 
Whom  all  allow  the  true  gallant  is ; 

Hath  he  not  caus'd  his  qiiondam  knight,  j  i 

^       With  windmills,  nay,  with  sheep  to  fight  J        - 
And  all,  forsooth,  for  Del  Toboso, 
Whom  Sancho  proves  to  be  but  so  so. 

.    **  Not  like  my  Laura,  lovely  maid. 
Whose  heavenly  charms  shall  yield  me  aid  j 
Inspired  by  lier  I'll  join  the  fray. 
To  scourge  the  monsters  of  the  day. 

•*  Not  all  those  doughty  knights  of  old/ 
Of  whom  such  yal'rous  feats  are  toldj 
With  such  a  monster  e'er  didiight. 
As  modern  times  have  brought  to  light* 
We  sure  may  challenge  all  tradition. 
To  match  the  Hydra  Coalition ;  ^ 

Whose  damn'd  unnatural  alliance, 
Dar'd  bid  the  King  and  Lords  defiance.  /. 

**  But,  when  the  people  back'd  the  cause,*      ^ 
To  shield  prerogative  and  laws,. 
No  Coalition  could  withstand 
The  efforts  of  the  patriot  band  :  .    V 

They  taught  Lord  North  and  Charley  Foxj 
Their  liberties  were  orthodox ; 
^_-^         And  wou'd  n6t  brook  of  innovation. 

By  any  junto  in  the  nation.  v 

'*  Tho*  bully  Lee  may  roundly  boast. 
Our  charter 'd  rights  to  be  at  most 
Mere  parchment  scrolls  with  dangling  seal. 
And  that  whene'er  the  Commons  feel   . .       .  '  / 
An  inclination  to  destroy  'em,  ~. 

The  subje^  can  no  more  enjoy  'em ;  _  •    ^ 

To  such  vile  dod^rine  who'd  submit. 
Or  give  up  charters.  King,  or  Pitt?  .  ''c 

.  '*  And  sure,  my  friends,  the  cai^se  is  plain,   r 
Tbat  love  of  power,  and  love  of  gain,  '.^ 

First  ,brought  Lord  North  and  Fox  to  join^,     .-"^ 
Fair  freedom's  cause  to  undermine*  .    ."  ^ 

^'  But 


"  Bat  how  ttiu  Ingoe  vas  bmigtit  about^ 
No  human  being  con  make  <mt, 
We  therefore  muat  resort  to  fiAwn, 
Which  aenblance  beus  to  itiMig  conviA^on. 

"  Writen  mmt  be  all<m'd  tat  ease 
To  UK  wliat  metapbon  ibey  pteaae ; 
And  thereby  shew  rtieir  ingenuity ;    ■ 
Though  someTimes  fraoght  with  incongmiry. 

"  Iquginaiion  thus  let  loose, 
Can  make  Lord  North  at  otke  a  Goose. 
Yet  how  unlike  that  breed  of  old^ 
As  by  tradition  we  are  (did. 
Did  keep  the  capital  irom  falling ; 
By  timely  cacklin?  a^nd  sailing  F 
What  hath  this  mbdem  Goose  bean  doing'. 
But  cackliig  iu  country's  ruinj 

'*  Now  here  the  metaphor  must  end, 
Unless  we  on  the  CemMem  tend ; 
To  sec  and  hear  the  gross  abuse 
Which  Msses  'twixt  the  Fox  and  Goose  ; 
Where  Reynard  strives  with  sable  speech. 
To  get  the  Goose  within  his  reach. 
But  finds  hit  striving  all  in  vain. 
Should  he  his  naure  shi^  tetasn. 

"  As  fallen  s^nrits  can  with  eaJe 
Assume  whatever  form  they  please ; 
So  have  our  hero  chang'd  his  make,    ' 
And  did  at  once  the  gander's  take. 

"  Thus  Jupiter,  tho'  more  ilian  man, 
Transfotra'd  himself  into  a  Swan, 
For  Leda's  sake,  as  we  are  told. 
But  not  for  power  or  filthy  gold. 
•Twaa  mighty  love  that  fir'd  his  breast, 
Aad  vou'd  not  let  his  godship  rest, 
■Til)  he  and  Leda  got  togetlwr. 
And  in  har  pool  bad  wet  oia  leathet. 
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Not  like  to  common  squabs^  'tis  true^ 
Not  cover'd  o'er  with  downy  flue ; 
fiut  all  were  hatch'd  and  fiedg'd  together. 
And  all  at  once  in  proper  feather* 

'*  Here  Pitt;,  who  with  Ithuriel  spear. 
Now  touch'd  at  once  the  apostate  pair. 
And  shew'd  them  in  their  proper  features. 
Which  damn'd  them  both  as  human  creatures^ 

^'  But  Charley,  like  the  devil  of  old, 
Tho*  oft  dete^ed,  grew  more  bold, 
Kor  check  nor  disappointment  fears, 
fiut  thus  harangues  his  fell  compeers  : 

**  Shall  we  thus  Pandemonium  quit, 
Nor  try  what  rhetoric  or  wit 
Will  do,  to  gain  our  ends. 
On  which  our  hope,  our  all  depends  ? 
I'll  instant  to  the  Commons  hie. 
My  powers  of  eloquence  to  try  ; 
I'll  so  infuse  and  gloze  my  speech. 
Their  onderstanding  shall  not  reach 
The  depth  of  our  concerted  scheme ; 
Nor  shall  they  e'en  so  much  as  dream 
Of  what's  in  embryo  conceal'd. 
Which  in  due  time  may  stand  reveal 'd. 
When  we  from  India's  shore  by  stealth 
Have  gain'd  all  patronage  and  wealth ; 
And  so' provide' for  those  about  us. 
That  King  and  Lords  shall  never  rout  us. 
Shou'd  any  Member  take  alarm. 
And  say  our  bill  is  fraught  with  harm. 
With  smooth  address  I'll  win  him  over. 
And  so  much  of  our  plan  discover  ; 
And  teach  him  how  to  see  his  way. 
To  enter  into  present  pay, 

*^  If  such  like  arguments  we  try, 
A  large  majority  'twill  buy ' 
Of  Members  in  the  ^^wei^  House  *, 
Wiho  surely  will,  our  plan  espouse. 

**  My  dearest  friend.  Lord  North  repliies. 
Your  observation's  truly  wise, 
'Tis* money  that's  the  master  key 
To  turn  men's  i^inds  'twixt  you  and  me ; 


*  The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  forget,  that  these  loose  ob- 
servations apply  to  some  caput  mortuum  that  existed  years  ago,  and  not 
to  any  living  being  or  existing  Hottse»— £ife«r. 

ArrsKPZx,  VOL.  xxiv.  M  n^  Have 
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Have  1  not,,  by  experience,  found, 
That  Minister^,  to  stand  their  ground 
Against  the  national  of)inion. 
Must  truck  with ^ very  slave  or  minidn : 
And  therefore  taught  them  long  ago, 
r  The  diiferent  price  '  twixt  aje  and  «^. 

'f  I  think^o  you  I  need  not  meation. 
'Twas  contrads,  bribery,  place,  apd  peiwion^ 
By  which  I  power  and  influence  ^cp(> 
And  in  the  House  securely  slept ; 
Nor  ever  dreamt  of  a  retreat. 
Whilst  I  by  fraud  cou'd  keep  my,  seat. 

**  Thus  in  debate  the  monsters  sate;- 
Not  knowing  that  the  will  of  fate 
Had  bafH'd  their  infernal  schemes. 
And  ruin'd  all  their  golden  dreams. 

'*  Blest  be  the  man  whose  honest  zeal 
Dares  to  his  Sovereign's  ear  reveal 
The  voice  of  truth,  when  faftion's  brewing. 
And  threatening  his  country's  ruin! 
Thiis  Temple  dar'd  his  voice  to  raise. 
And  well  d^serve^  a  nation's  praise. 

**  Our  gracious  Monarch  heard  with  faorr9r. 
What  soon  lyowV  prove  his  people's  sorrow  i' 
That  e'en  himself  must  be  in  chains. 
Should  ^uch  vile  wretches  hold  the  reins ; 
That  all  his  nobles  they'd  environ. 
And  bind  them  fast  in  links  of  iron — 
Wisely  determined  from  that  hour  . 
'  *  To  hurl  thena  headlong  out  of  power. 

*'  Hail,  happy  Britain,  native  Isle, 
Again  shall  peace?  and  plenty  smile ;     • 
Your  free-born  sons  may  now  rejoice, 
*  With  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice  ; 
In  praises  of  so  great,  so  good  a  King, 
Shall  George  still  reign,  arid  shall  not  Sritons  sing*  ?' 
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EPISTLE  FROM  CAYENNE  TO  FRANCE* 

AMtb  6a!flna*s  wtde-extendedl  woods. 
Savanna's  rich  and  broadly  rolling  floods  $ 
Her  skies,  unclouded,  and  her  dazzling  bea^s. 
That  pour  around  thetr  ever^iervid  streami. 
Why  does  my  soul  beyond  th*  Atlantic  sea. 
Roam  to  ttij  country ,^  and,  my  firiend,  to  thee  ? 
Why  thus,  forgetful  of  immediate  woes^ 
Seek  in  the  dear  ideas  for  repose  ?  ^ 

Alas  I  no  longer  can  my  cares  beguile 
My  country's  ifnage  in  a  foreign  soil. 


/ 


Lost  is  her  greatnessj  all  her  arts  decay'd^ 
Opplress'd  her  people^  and  her  rights  betray'd* 
Her  ancient  order-  through  the  land  revers'd^ 
And  the  just  lords  of  her  domains  dispersed. 
Strange  rukrs  o'er  her  fertile  vales  maintain 
An  owner's  power,  atid  hold  another's  gain* 
A  ruffian  crew,  the  dregs  of  earth,  preside. 
Her  fleets,  her  armies,  and  her  councils  guide. 
And  he,  that  alien,  who  usurps  the;  throne^ 
•  To  worth,  to  pity,  and  to  iaitb  unknown  : 
His  crimes  so  deadly,  that  the  human  race» 
An  Outcast  vile  should  banish  from  their  face. 
The  dark  dissembler  of  his  secret  ends. 
The  blackiensanguin'd  rourth'rer  of  his  friends. 

Unhappy  France !  no  glories  now  awai^ 
As  once  they  did,  thy  elevated  state. 
At  each  new  ad,  some  treach'rous*  murder  done. 
Some  reign  usurp'd''«»^new  infamy  is  won. 

Ah !  what  avails  it  to  have  borne  so  long,    ^ 
Urg'd  by  the  fury  of  the  giddy  throng  > 
Or  fir'd  in  hate  by  some  infuriate  guide. 
The  region  delug'd  in  one  purple  tide  ?   • 
What  recompensing  joys  enchant  the  heart. 
What  soothing  bliss  do  freedom's  sweets  impart? 
Ah !  none  they  yield  -,  but  stern  oppression  reigns. 
And  tyranny  in  faster  bonds  enchains. 
On  ev'ry  face  a  dark  distrust  appears. 
Shrinking  reserve,  and  ever  wakcn'd  fears. 
Each  dreads  the  stranger,  and  familiar  friend,  ' 

Studious  his  heedless  toogue  may  ne'er  ofiend; 
Lest,  haply  caught  at  some  unwary  time. 
Like  me,  he  perish  in  this  distant  clime. 

How  little  thought  T,  at  that  awful  hour. 
When  first  I  felt  a  despot's  deadly  powr,  > 

Mra2  That 
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Hiat  was  tbe  time  when  last  I  saw  the  dflf 
His  beauteous  beams  upon  my  hills  display. 
And  hurried  from  each  objeft  of  regard. 
Each  well-known  person— all-^without  aw^rd* 
No  pitying  audience  hear  my  mournful  tale. 
No  equ^  judge  on  whom  my  wrongs  prevail. 
Yet  what  the  crime  this  punishment  deserved* 
For  what  offence  is  banishment  reserv*d  ? 
The  man  who  feels  a  patriotic  glow,        ^ 
On  loyalty,  or  faith,  that  man  shall  know,  f 

Once  hurried  by  the  stream  of  gen'ral  crime, 

(With  horror  I  recall  the  dreadful  time). 

These  hands  were  join'd  with  an  infuriate  trew. 

To  tear  our  spotless  Monarch  from  our  view. 

Each  gentle  virtue  grac*d  bis  honour*d  head, 

And  thro*  the  realm  a  happy  influence  spreid.  -  - 

Even  noW|  perhaps,  above  the  loog^loved  trad:, 
.    His  pitying  shade  observes  each  ruthless  a&. 

Addresses  to  his  God  his  earnest  prayer, 

Froni  despot  rulers  his  lov*d  France  t6  spare. 

Ah  !  hapless  country !  by  commotions  torn. 

Deformed  by  bkx)d,  by  long  affli6tions  worn. 

At  length  succumb'd,  by  strong  oppression  trod,^  i 

And  torpid  sleeping  *neath  a  stranger's  rod :  * 

As  some  fair  bark  by  furious  tempests  tost. 

Her  masts,  and  sails,  and  helm,  and  rigging  lost, 
_  For  shelter  looks,  with  terror  and  dismay, 
'  And  moors  in  Algiers*  or  Morocco's  bay. 

Sometimes,  when  sinking  in  unwary  rest. 
Rise  to  my  view,  my  coUntrynien  oppressed  j.     ' 
Unnumbered  wretches  seem  to  wave  their  hands. 
Invoking  Heaven  to  right  aiSided  laiids. 
In  restiess  murmurs  speak  tbe  phantom  train. 
And  clustering  round,  repeat  one  eonstant  strain ; 
Thus,  alien,  does  thy  gratitude  requite. 
Thus  bless  when  lifted  to  the  sovereign  height  ?  ^ 

Ah  \  could  but  France  recall  those  happy  days. 
When  sovereign  splendour  shed  benignant  rajs^ 
And  power  extended  o'er  the  realm  its  arm. 
To  shield,  not  crush,  etnbolden,  not  alarm ;     . 
See  o'er  the  vales,  untouched,  its  harvests  wave. 
Its  nativ<is>vark  uninjur'd  to  the  grave  5 
See  Ver  the  main,  unni;mber*d  vessels  ride. 
And  feel  once  more  enraptured  peace  enjoy'd. 
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ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Ralph,  observa- 
tions on  the  powers  delegated  to 

him  in  his  appointments  at  Trinidad, 

52. 
Accused^  the,  circumst;^csai  under  which 

they  are  deprired  of  a  di«paa^onate 

trial,  73. 
Addiaeton,  Mr.  stri^bires  on  his  feelile 

conau<Sb,  314. 
JEsculapius,  lashtOBable,  description  of  a^ 

256. 
Africans,  onfit  to  be  employed  in  mining, 

number  imported  into  South  America, 


Alexander, 'magnanimous  condu<£l  of  the 
emperor,  331. 

Alexander's  tbmb,  inquiry  into  its  iden- 
tity with  that  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  394. 

Alfred  the  first  founder  of  a  regular  militia 
or  military  force  in  Eagiaod,  1^9. 

Allen,  John,  facetious  letter  from,  214. 

Alps,  in  what  part  passed  by  Hannibal, 
476. 

-^ — ,  Maritime,  observations  on  the  mo- 
ral cJiaradler  of  the  people  of  the,  478. 

America,  political  survey  of  its  present 
state,  109.  ^ 

-*———,  remarks  on  the  charadber  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  tlte  Uiiit- 
ed  States  of,  264.  275. 

-,  intrepidity  of  its  first  conquer- 


ors, 499;   national  dress  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Spanish  part,  500. 

',  nature  of  the  dispute  between 


Great  Britain  and,  41 G. 
Americans,  their  illicit  trade  defended  by 

a  British  pseudo-patriot,  167. 
t  ,  their  ungenerous  return  toEiig- 

land  for  her  generous  treatment,  179. 
^,  the,  in  the  constant  habit  of 


granting  protections  to  British  Seamen, 
518.    . 

Ancients,  remarks  on  the  modem  transla- 
tions of  their  works,  337  ;  advantages 
derived  from  the  ledture  of  them,  S88. 

Angeles,  father,  his  forgery  exasperated , 
by  fraud,  60. 

Arcadia,  a  description  of  its  modern  state, 
451.   • 

Argus,  the,  particulars  relative  to  the 
*^W5paper  of  that  name,  413. 

M  m 


Arkwright^  Mr.  the  inventor  of  the  ma-, 
chine  for  spinning  cotton,  anecdote  of, 

294. 
Artaveld,  JftcobVan^  history  of  his  usSix- 

pation  of  power  in.  Flanders,  147. 
Atoms,  considered  under  different  sUles 

of  coml^ination  and  modifipation,  390. 
Austria,  her,  faults  duits^g  the  >ate  e^O* 

federacy,   488 ;  str^Stures  on   ^e  late 

campaign,  490, 


B. 


)3avaria,  striiaures  on  the  treachery  of  her 
conduift  to  Austria,  306. 

Beasts,  the  form  of,  mentioned  by  Baoiel, 
remarks  on,  199.  . 

Beattie,  Br.  a<;count  of.  his  life  and  writ* 

•     ings,  '354, 

Beo^|iars,  tlieir  miserable  condition  u^i  Dub- 
lin, 398. 

Eegorrat,  Mr.  the  judge  who  tried  I^ouisa 
Calderon,  61. 

Bclgrave,  the  Duchess  of,  sketch  of,  250. 

Bibles,  remarks  on  the  omission  of  the 
Apocryphal  books,  103. 

Bigotry,  religious,  the  chief  source  of  re- 
bellion 4n  Irehmd,  32.  ' 

— ,  its  influence  in  fostering  rebellion 

in  Ireland,  121,123. 

Bishops,  Scotch,  rejnafks  relativeNto  their 
function.'',  212. 

Bishop,  reileiftiotts  on  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  a,  284. 

Boulogne,  the  propriety  of  sending  an  ex- 
pedition against  it,  examined,  812. 

Buc'kra  Jcel,  sketch,  of  the  lake,  42. 

Buou«ipart*e,  his  repeated  declarations  re- 
' spelling  Malta,  92. 

Buonaparte,  observations  on  his  manner 

of  elevating  his  family,  484 ;  his  inva- 

eibn  of  the  rights  of  every  nation,  485. 

',  the  objedl  of  his  ambition. 


107. 


-,  his  precarious  situation  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  165. 

,  unmerited  application  of  the 

term  "  Great"  to,  189;  portraits  resem- 
bling him  drawn  by  Milton  and  Shake- 
spear,  1 90  ;  his  irritability  easily  excite^ 
.by  the  press,  191. 

precariousness  of  his  situa- 


tion in  Moravia,  188. 


Buonaparte, 
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BuoQ^pairte,  his  plans  for  aittaining  uni- 
versal dominion^  333. 

*■  ,  stridlures  'on  his  disposition 

and  wishes  relative,  to  peace^  419 ;  pro- 
bability of  his  objed  to  conquer  Turk- 
ish Dahnatia,  4S6. 


Cabinet,  incapacity  of  the  present,  336. 

■,  British,  present  disposition  of  its 

^  members  considered,  428. 

'Calderon,  Louisa,  a£COtmt  of  the  mulatto 
prostitute,  57 ;  forgery  respecting  the 

'  entry  of  her  birth,  U. ;  copy  of  the  re- 
gister, 59- 

Cams,  Titus  Lucretius,  resemblance  be- 
twe«i  his  dida(3ic  poem  and  many  pans 
of  the  scriptures,  379.- 
'  Cardinals,  insunces  of  their  appointment 
to  conclude  a  peace,  151. 

Catholic,  interestmg  remarks  on,  the  term 
of,  16. 

Catholics,  Irish,  their  disaflTecStion  as  great 
now  as  in  th€  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
1 21 ;  their  attempts  to  obstrudt  the  pro- 
clamation of  king  James  1. 124. 

i-  .  ■  ■  ,  the  confederates,  their  junctions 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  241 ;  their  subse- 
quent treachery,  244. 

Catarrh,  definition  and  nature  of  that  af- 
feiStion,  114. 

Cazotte,  his  remarkable  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  result  of  the  French  revo- 

•^  lution, 467.      , 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  opinion  of  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  Irish,  3b'. 

CharaAers,  Greek,  curious  Reposition 
for  learning  them,  87. 

Charles  II.  observations  on  the  reign  of, 
24^. 

Chaucer,  his  criticism  of  the,  style  and 

•    manner  of  telling  a  tale,  2.  . 

Christianity,  its  importance  to  the  sta- 

'    bility  of  government,  434. 

Church  establishment  in  Ireland,  lament- 
^  able  piifture  of  its  defedkive  state,  399. 

Church  of  England,  political  importance 
derived  from  its  support,  83.  ^ 

1^  its  canons  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  210. 

Church  of  Scotland,  probability  of  its 
being  injured  by  the  Edinburgh  contro- 
versy, 209. 

mn  ■"         ■    Ml  ■■,    parallel  drawn    be- 

tween it  and  the  Church  of  England, 
210. 
<     Churches,  round,  in  England,  their  origin, 
297.' 

Cicero  coni^idered  sm  an  orator,  344. 

r— ,  extreme  vanity  of  his  chara€ler, 

346, 


Clergy,  instance^f  their  milittry  progress 
in  former  times,  148. 

■     ,  the  prihcipal  instigators  of  the 
r^ellion  in  Ireland,  832. 

-,  of  the  episcopal  church,  eulogy  on 


them  for  their  talents  and  liberality, 

279. 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 

disgraceful  quackery  of  a,  97. 
Coalitions,  observations  on  the  propriety 

of,  304. 
Colds,  empirical  r^edies  dangerous  to, 

116. 
Colleges  at  Oxford,  remarks  relative  to, 

203. 
Commerce  of  the  Parisians  by  water,  43. 
Comniissioners,.  their  ignorance  of  their 

duty  in  refusing  to  examine  Lord  Mel- 
ville on  the  chju-ges,  78« 
'  Commons,  House  of,  observations  on  prc^ 

secutions  by  the,  73. 
'  Communion  of  tfa«  episcopal  Church  of 

Scotland,  observations  on,  211.       ' 
Condorcet,  his  end  prophesied  by  Cazotte, 

468. 
Confederacy  against  France,  remarks  oa 

the,  488. 
V  ,  the  late,  unjustly  condemned; 

164;  its  outlines  considered,  x^.;  con- 
sequences of  its  failure,  1 76. 
Connaught,  a  great  rebellion  in,  defeated, 

32. 
Consumption,  its  dreadfid  ravages  in  Eng- 
land, 111.  < 
Conspiracy,  dreadhil,  formed  against  an 

, illustrious  lady,  441. 
Continent,  Southern,  conje<Shires  as  to  its 

existence,  351. 
Controversy,  the  Edinburgh  ,?niscellaneous 

remarks  on,  209. 
Cofrespondence  of  Lewis  XV^.  douhts  ef 

its  authenticity,  9.  , 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  HO. 
.  Cortes,  outlines  of  his  charader,  349, 
Cosmogony,  illustration  of  the  dodtrlneof, 

390. 
Costume,  interesting  particulars  relative 

to  the, -465.  '       » 

Cottagers,  the  impolicy  of  allotting  beyond 

a  certain  portion  of  land  to,  142. 
Cough  medicines, general,  their  pernicious    , 

effea,  116. 
Cow-pox,  its  origin  from  the  grease  erro- 
neous, 324 ;  proofs  of  its  efficay,  iS, 
Credulity,  specimen  of  royal,  149. ' 
Crosses,  stone,  for  what  purpose  erc<5led 

in  Great  Britain,  298. 
Crusades,  remarks  on  them  in  the  middle 

age,  146, 
Cumberland,  amusements  and  customs  of 

that  county  described, '286. 
Curne,    La,    his    opinion    of  Froissart's 
'    Cl^onicles,  8. 

...  J>a«7'« 
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Dafff's  EHzir,  evident  proof  of  its  adul- 
teration by  the  genders,  97. 

Daniel,  remarks  oii  the  attempts  to  eluci- 
date the  prophecies  of,  198. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  129. 

Days,  the  prophetic,  remarks  on  their  sig- 

•    nificatioo,  200. 

Depravity  of  tlie  times,  lamentable  in- 
istanc^  of  the,  439.  • 

Dibdin,Mr.  number  of  writings  composed 
by,  330. 

Digitalis,  its  utility  in  the  first  stages  of 
phthisis,  117. 

Dniina,  interesting  obsenratitos  relative  to 
the,  137. 

Drama,  German,  remarks  on  thie  pemici-^ 
ous  productions  of  the,  261.. 

Draper,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  opinion 
ctf  t^  affairs  ift  Trinidad,  65. 

Drinkwater,  charadter  of  the  Duchess  of, 
253. 

-Dutch,  their  policy  in  governing  their 

-^ ,  East  India  possessions,  38. 

-,  remarks  on  their  present  servile. 
state,  167. 

—-«•,.  wanton  cruelty  of  their  seamen  to 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  new- 
discovered  land,  349." 

Duval,  Madam,  reason  for  her  anlbshmcnt 
Xrom  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  64. 


E. 


East-India  Company,  tlie  English,  result  of 
'     their  commercial  speculations,  39. 

,    the  Dutch,  com- 

mencement  of  their  trade,  39. 

Education,  public,  its  deprecation  by  Mr. 
Bigland,ably  refused,  17. 

Edward  III.  account  of  a  law  made  bv  him 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Englisn  set- 
tlers in  Ireland,  132.  .        ^ 

■I  occasion  of  hps  assumin«»  the 

arms  and  title  of  ^the  king  uf  Jrrancc, 
150. 

Elephants,  wild,  mode  of  attacking  them 
described,  41,  42. 

Elizabeth  queen,  refutation  of  Mr.  Plow- 
den's  insinuations  rmedting  her  con- 
duct to  Ireland,  2T  ;  her  generous  ex- 
penditure, and  other  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  2f :  her  credulity 
the  means  of  prolonging  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  31 ;  religious  bigotry  proved  tcr 
have  been  the  chief  spring  of,  S2. 

Elocution,  stridlures  on  the  modem  lec- 
tures on,  397.  ^ 

Eloisa  of  Rousseau,  jqdicious  observatioQj 
the  new,  356, 

EUenboroti^h,  Lord,  observations  on  his 
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appointment  to-a  seat  in  the  CainliM» 
444. 

,  stridhires  on  his  ap- 


pointment to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  313. 
Emoluments,  ec>:lcsiastical,  consideration 

of,  17. 
Empiricism,  laudable  attempt  to  suppr^at 

it,  9(>. 
England,  view  of  its  domestic  politics,^  11 0. 
English,  their  degeneracy  in  irelaad  by  as* 

similating  to  the. Irish,  133. 

',  curious  remarks  respe<fling  the» 

462,463. 
Epicureans,  particulars  relative    to.  the 

school  of,  382, 389. 
Epigram  addressed  to  an  unemffloyedbar* 

rister,  196. 
Episcopacy,  genei'al  observations  on  the 

principles  of,  282. 
Establishments  in  religion,  natlooal  obser* 

vations  on,  16. 
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Farms,  interesting  observations  on  the 
utility  of  l^rge  and  small  farms,  14^   »  ^ 

Fashion,  the  vitStim  of,  described,  £50;' 
general  observations  on,  253.     " 

Females,  Irish,  honourable  testimony^vtem 
to  the,  405."  • 

Festival,  stridhires  on  a  late,  510. 

Finance,  judicious  reflecftiqns  on,  273. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  Fitem.  history  of  his  rebel* 
lion  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
queen  EKzabeth,  26. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  consummate  want  ofkhow-* 
ledge  evident  from  his  mpsures,  318. 

.  mistaken  in  regard  to  Buona- 
parte's disposition  fc/r  peace,  420 ;  sltric- 
tures  on  his  causing  Russia  to  be  de» 
tached  from  her  alliance  with  England, 

France,  her  insatiable  ambition,  107. 

— — — ,  the  want  of  public    coiiiidence 

evident  in,  412. 
Francis,  the  emperor,  his  Imbecility  sub- 
sequent to  the  defeat  of  AusteVlitz,  187. 
French,   their  tyramiic;J    behaviour    in 

Italy,  108. 
Frencli,  characteristic  of  their  arrogance, 

465;  thdr rapacity  in  Italy,  «^ 
Froissart's    Chronicles,    far  superior    to 

novels  or  romances  for  entertainment,  1. 
•'  place  of  his  nativity,  his  parent- 

a^i^e,  5 ;  his  views  in  writing  his  chro^ 

mclcs,  6;  general  plan  of  his  history,  7. 
Fullarton,  Mr.  his  appointment  -as  lirst 

commissioner  at  Trinidad,  5G, 

.  asserted  to  have  exceeded 

the  authority  given  him,  64. 
Fund,  Patriotic,  honorary  marks  presented 

by  the  Coifttnittce  for  vaxasxaxs  the, 

368. 

Fuad, 


Si* 

tnai,  Patriotic, 


4*eti,  in  nUandefciice,  108. 
Girrow,  Mr.  bia  bumanc  addrcu  (o  the 
,  jnrr  on  tbi  trial  of  Patch,  94. 
Oaumi^,  mnailu  on  ihc  art  of,  101. 
Gcddu,  Dr.  (^RMial  remarki  dd  hia  T^r* 

>ioa  of  the  Bible,  9SE. 
Gmovm,  itntibl*  miurlu  on  the  cha- 

rafter  of  the,  4B(V 
Getmujr,    it)   rerolulion    ichnred    bjr 

BuMupaite,  433. 
Gibraltar,  ila  importance  to  Eagland,  91. 
OnnMotr,  eiplanatioo  of  ceitain  pani  of, 

Orawe.itaprodnftionof  the  cow-pus  im- 

Great-Britaiii,  ica  forbearance   to  Spain 

prcTJoiia  to  the  rupture,  1£S. 
GreatncM,   fallen,  it*   contemplation  hy 

people  in  general,  74. 
Greac«,KcoDnlof,  initt  present  state,  4 W. 
Greeln,  inquiry  into  the  caiues  of  their 

nipitrioritv,  470. 
Gregory,  bfa  •entimenes  on  tbe  ttiargo 
'nDr.  Bealtie  by  the  admireciof 


Impeachment,  ths  late,  curioui  retnarki 

on,  IBl 
India,  imporlanre  of  obnining  accurau 

knowJedfre  of,  37. 
— ■ —  ,  improper  application  of  the  word, 

IngKa,  Dr.  his  Kntimenti  on  the  LetlicM 


.Mi.  Hume,  3 


H. 


Hun 


Ideas,  obicrvatiow  o 


r,  200. 
liameolary, 


Himoplj-sli,  considered  a 

pulmonary  conaumption,  iix 
Hii»o*er,  apeechci  of  Lord  Grenvilte  and 

Mr  Fox  on  its  tteizun^  by  Prussia,  lOH. 
—  ■'■     — ,    the  delay  of  the  pxpciliticm  to 

thm  country  accoimicd  for,  307,  .'11 1. 
Hannibd^    ubservalions   on   Ui    passage 

over  the  Aljih,  .476. 
Hartley,  Dr.    inquiry    into   philosophic 

theory  uf,  385. 
Hell,  irenilication  of  the  term,  1<>9. 
Heiiriacle,  rritical  remarkiuf  Dr.  Beattie 

onihe,  35D-- 361. 
Heroism,  eitraordiaary  inslanbe  of,  .171. 
^iiringa  for  titrcifn'  Krvann,  In  Cuiuber- 

laud,de!CTJbcd, '.;8ij. 
Historians,  Roman,  comparison   of  the 

three  great,  S4(i. 
Holland,  remarks  on  the  barrier  of,  SOU. 
.iJumc,  Mr.  J.is  cr  ticism  ou  l.ucrcliua  as  a 


Inquiry, 

against  the  I 

• n-,  delicate,  inaptnest  of  the  term 

applied  to  a  lite  affair,  438 ;  refutatiott 

of  the  charge  retative  to  it,  H. 

Io:ercour<e-Bill,  observaiiont  on  iu  pnir, 
bable  consequences,  90. 

-   ,  itsimportaDce,particular)y 

to  theihip-awners  inlhis  cOuatry,I78. 

Inatitubon,  Royal,  satirical  remans  on 
the,  253. 

Intelligence,  literary,  110. 

— J ,  its  conveyance  by  mea  of 

lettei)  bdore  the  art  ot  printing,  de- 
scribee;, ,1. 

Invasion,  the  advantages  and  disadraB- 
.lages  nf  assallaDts  and  [he  asuiled  eon- 
udered,  100. 

Ireland,  retiellions  in  that  Kingdom  Jo- 
ring  the  reign  of  £iiiabeth,  22,  US  j<y- 
Mtiontoihe  introdu<aion  of  the  tnil 
byjuryin  that  country,  OJi  oveiiight 
in  Its  coloniEing,  SSi  alwavs  con«do« 
as  the  most  vulnerabie  part  of  the  Sci- 
tiih  Empire,  3!1. 

,  ill  subjugation  achiered  by  Queea 

Elizabeth,^  at. 

Irish,  best  mode  of  governinj  them  in  the 
reign  of  Qiietn  Etizalielh,  Jl. 

itheiraversiun  to  English  laws  in  an- 
cient ti:iie«,  1 34. 

,  tjieir  ingratitude  to  King  Henry  Ik 

130. 

It;ily,  splenetic  account  of  the  country 
and  its  iuhabitanli,  4u~0l 

Italv,  probability  of  its  separation  from 
l''r::nce,  481. 

,  the  Kingdom  of,  itspopul:ii!un  pro- 
bability, of  ita  dissolutiuii,  ^\c.  4HS. 

James's  powders,  remarks  un  their  effin- 


James,  I.  the  founder  of  ci 
Ireland  by  the  ejtablisi 
northern  eolony,  IM*.     ^ 


singular  tiesctiplion  of  a. 


the  prophets,  aol. 
-John,  King,  the  cstxbtidier  of  the  English 

laws  and  customs  in  Ireland,  131. 
luhn,  Hi,  olwervatiDns  oi 
of  the  piophecici  of,  I 


le  etucidiUiai 


Inde». 


S57 


lohntcm,  his  merits  in  regard  to  the  £ii- 
gfUsh  language,  S38. 

hampers,  see  Methodists. 

Jury,  trial  by,  opposition  of  the  Irish  to 
its  introdudtion,  23. 

Juries,  petty,  easily  biassed  by  newspa- 
pers or  reports  previously  heard  in 
public  rooms,  78. 


K 


Kant^  inteUigible  sketch   bf  his  sptem 

given  by  Mr.  Good,  386. 
Kitchener,  H.  her  evidence  on  the  trial 

of  Patch,  95. 
JLniglits-bjichelors,  quixotic  vow  maite  by 

several,  148. 


X^adies,  cbara<SUristic8  of  niodest,  at  pre- 
Mnt,  195. 

*— -,  learned,  important  discovery  re- 
•pedaog,  195. 

Land,  qualification  necessary  to  the  valu- 
ation of,  141. 

JUanlllprds,  their  impolicy  in  laying  too 
many  restri^ons  on  their  tenants,  144. 

JUanguage,  the  English,  general  remarks 
i>n  its  beauty  and  harmony,  338. 

11     I  ,  remarks  on  the  harmony  of, 

503. 

.Jjan^^itagcs,  the  Latin,  bbservations  on  the 
origin  and  progress  or,  343. 

X^aiouche^  Mr.  account  of  his'seat  at  Belle- 
vue,  404. 

^uderdale,  remarks  on  his  political  cha- 
rat^r,  317. 

Lewis  XVL  observations  on  his  charac- 
ter, 10. 

■  ,  sketch  of  his  character  ac- 

cording  to  his  letters,  13;  his  letter  to 
his  brother  after  the  attack  on  the  Thu- 
illeries,14«     . 

Life,  in  town,  compared  with  that  in  the 
country,  19. 

XJgurians,  observations  on  their  charac- 
ter, 479. 

Litta,  sketch  of  a  fashionable  lady  at,  228. 

Xords,  of  the  pale.  Popish,  their  junction 
with  the  rebels,  239. 

Lorrain,  the  Duke  of,  invested  with  the 
<  kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  rebels,'  S46. 

Lot,  tne  common,  beautiful  lines  on,  102. 

Love  benignant,;  the  origin  and  preser- 
vation of  mankind  attributed  to,  390.  • 

Lynch,  Dr.  his  important  aiSdavit  in  the 
>     afiairs,  of  Trinidad,  66. 


M. 


M'MahiM,  Hugh  Oge,  his  i^nportant 
confession  respe^Usjg  the  Irish  rebel- 
lioii|S37. 


Malta,  th(^  Importance  of  its  sigsation  ctmr 
sideFed,9I ;  necessity  of  reifaimngf  it,  9Z 

Man,  the  isle  of,  peculiarity  of  some  cus- 
toms in,  292. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vindicated  front 
the  charge  of  conniving  at  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  434.  ^ 

Mahoos,  abomioable  condudl  of  the,  BS2i 

Mack,  inquiry  into  his  condudl,  491. 

Mediation,  oljiservations  on  the  expediency 
of,  305. 

Marseillese,  stri<ftures  on  the  dieadfUL 
massacre  committed  by  t}\e,  478. 

Melville,  Lord,  the  charge  erf  pecciatioiii 
against  him  refuted,  75. 

Methodists,  Welsh,  account  <^f  some,  ssi. 

Mexico,  the  mines  of^  far  more  produdtiv^ 
.  than  those  of  Peru,  22&    » 

Militia,  regulars,  first  established  in  Engt. 
land  by  King^  Alfred,  159. 

Millenium,  arguments  respeiSalig  itt>  com- 
mencement, 201. 

Mines  of  Peru,  their  number  and  produce, 
225. 

Ministers,  the  late,  unjustly,  censured  for 
their  system  of  foreign  politics,  163; 
their  sound  policy  evinced,  174. 

Ministry,  general    observations   cm- the 

.     present,  390. 

Mirailes,  their  possibility  scrutinized,  4€9l 

Monboddo,  Lord,  reflections on^^orqrm 
and  progress  in  langua^,  364, 

Montagne,  opinion  entertained  by  him  ilt 
Froissart,  8. 

Munster,  its  devastation  in  tho  rebellion 
under  Fitzgerald,  28. 


N. 


Naples,  inquiry  into  the.  propriety  of 
sending  troops  thither,  308.     . 

Navigation-Laws,  thei r  j) resent  smpension  - 
highly  unnecessary  and  iujutious  to  the 
ship-owners,  272. 

■  ,  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land owing  to  her,  89  ;  danger  of  in- 
fringement on  them,  DO. 

Navy,  the,  importance  to^England,  407 ; 
historical  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
408. 

Negroes,  their  increase  in  the  United 
States  dangerous' to  the  population  c»f 
the  whites,  267; 

Neutrals,  remarks  on  the  trade  carried oa 
by,  417. 

New  Holland,  impropriety  of  denomi* 
nating  it  a  continent,  3.i2. 

Nihell,  Mr.  his  appointment  asf  chief  judge ' 
and  auditor  of  Trinidad,  51 ;  attempt  th 
assassinate  him,  53. 

Non-importation  bill,  sentiments  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Rudolph  on  the,  415.  . 

Novelists,  hints  r^^ve  to,  158. 

Nudity^ 


J38 


Index. 


Nu4icy9  Xjcmpiriion  drawn  between  tl|e 
•     ideas  onthe  Ancients  and  Modems  re- 


O'Neal,  Hugh,  account  of  the  great  re- 
bdlioQ  in  Ireland  raised  by,  SO;  his  in- 
famous charader,  ib, 

■  ■  —  ■■»  lehn,  the  Irish  rebel,  account  of, 
«5. 

Otakeite,  conjectures  respe^ing  its  iden* 
tity  with  La  Sagittaria,  350.     , 

Oxford,  improvements  intrbduced  at  the 
univerity  of,  20S. 


P. 


iParis,  etymology  of  the  \0Drd,  44 ;  the  ge- 
neral receptacle  of  the  spoils  of  Europe, 

parliament  the  house,  |Nirport  of  the  dis- 
cussions in,  40. 

Papists,  Irish,  their  injustice  in  complain-. 
>Bg  against  the  penal  laws  passed  m  the 
reign  of  li^lizabeth,  34. 

Patriots,  pretended,  impropriety  of  ex- 
posing their  country  to  its  adversaries, 
WJL 

passports,  facility  of  obtaining  tliem  in 
America,  to  defy  the  British,  519. 

Peace,  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox  relative  to. 

Peace  with  France,  sentiments  on  the  ge- 
neral result,  31 1. 

Peace,  animadversions  of  the  presumed 
terms  of,  424. 

Peru,  accpimt  of  the  mines,  of  their  pro- 
diice,  225;  extent  of  the  country,  its 
riches  in  thv  bowels  of  the  earth,  227; 
agricultural  resources  and  population, 

Pettv,Ii(M'd,  declaration  of,  relative  to  the 

trial  oC  Lotd  Melville,  219. 
Phen^meha  ofsnature,  remarks  on  some, 

394. 
Phitosophv,   original   assuipption^  of  the 

term,  claim  of  clu*istianity  to  it,  &c. 

295. 
"    ■  ^  natural,  its  importance  to  the 

history  of  j^ilosophy,  378. 

-,  pleasures  resulting  from  the 


study  of,  389. 

-,  its  whole  scope  embraced  by 


Lucretius,  drawn  up  by  the  Ancients^ 

392. 
Phthisis,  gfenuine,  not  always  preceded  by 

other  aiHit^lons,   113;  remarks  on  its 

nature,  118. 
Physiology,  chemicalj  animadversions  on, 

112. 
riv5lon,  CtilcncI,  his  apperntmeat  to  th« 


gorermnent  of  Trinidad  50 ;  iostrudioBf 
and  powers  entrusted  to  him  by 'Sir 
R.  Abetrromby,  51 ;  his  precarious 
situation  in  administering  the  law,  54; 
order  restored  in  Trinidad  by   him» 

Pidlxm,  Colonel,  charge  preferred  against 
him  respecting  ^Loui  vi  CaMeron,  58  ; 
testimonies  in  his  favour,  69. 

this  situation  as  governor 
of  Trinidad  considered,  446. 

vPitt,  Mn  grandeur  of  his  last  plan  for 
the  rescue  of  Europe  from  French  vas- 
salage, 175.  ^ 

' ,  exculpated  fropi  all  charge*  re- 

spedling  the  failure  'of  the  grai^  con- 
federacy, 189. 

-,  his  condudl  vindicated  from  fool-* 


Ish  aspersions,  3  I'd,  SI 5. 

Piedmont,  geographical  and  statistical  re- 
marks rehitive  to,  481,  483. 

Playfair,  Mr.  his  dispassionate  tieatmcnC 
on  the  Lesliean  controversy,  208. 

Plowden,  Mr.  his  gross  charges  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  state  xA 
Ireland  refuted,  21. 

—  ,  his  false^  statement  of  the 

origin  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  833. 

-Plnrdity  in  grammar,  ingenious  remarin 
on,  88. 

Pneumonia,  its  nature  considered,  1 14.    ' 

Poets,  remarks  on  the  laws  of,  158. 

Pope,  his  degradation  by  Buonaparte  cen* 
sured  by  the  French  nation,  414. 

Porter,  exposure  of  the  ingredients  enb> 
ployed  in  its  adulteration,  328. 

Pc^ice,  comparison  drawn  between  the 
French  and  Spanish,  501. 

P]:ess,  the,  a  sting  to  Buonaparte,  191. 

Priests,  several  executed  in  Ireland  for 
their  treason,  123. 

Prince  of  Peace,  its  application  to  the 
Prince  of.  Wales  impohtic,  187. 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  assertion  of  his  p<>- 
pularity  refuted,  437,  and  seq. 

Princess  of  Wales,  the  objedt  of  commise- 
ration of  every  feeling  heart,  440. 

Prussia,  stritSturcs  on  the  scandalous  con- 
dutft  of  its  prince,  105 ;  her  proud  si- 
tuation previous  to  the  battle  of  Au» 
stcrlitz,  106.  -    •* 

,  stridfcures  on  her  political  system, 
^  305. 

■,  her  disgrace  induced  by  her  owai 
misconduct,  333. 

,  stri<SturesxOn  the  disgraceful  con- 


duct of,  437. 

its  vacillating   policy  deprfted, 


495. 


Prophecies,  modern^  interesting  account 

of  some,  467. 
Predictions,  account  of  some  ri^atafkalilk 

mQd«/p,'.467.       . 

proimngatton, 


Index. 


53^ 


IhronuAcisdmr,  CngUsh,  observations  on> 

508. 
Prosecuuon,  Pi<Sbonian,  stri<5tures  on  the, 

Paisaye,  Gount,  expedients  resorted  to  by 

his  enemies  to  injure  his  charadber,  45S; 

*his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  France,  454. 

Puritans,  in  Ireland,  the,  unjsutjy  charged 
by  Mr.  PJowden  with  intent  to  liiurder 
the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  232. 


R. 


Rank,  people  of  high,  their  distfess  wit- 
nessed with  less  feeling  thin  that  of 
people  in  humble  life,  74* 

Rebellions  in  Ireland  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, account  of  the,  22. 

Rebellion,  in  Ireland  in  1641,  cause  and 
obje<a  of  the,  236. 

Refinement,  modem,  curious  specimen  of, 
249.  >  \ 

Religion,  its  importance  to  society  con- 
sidered, 176. , 

Respiration,  objeifHons  with  the  chemical 
theory  of,  il2. 

Revolution  in  France,  its  influence  on  men 
and  matters,  M;  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, 12. 

Reviewers,  poetical  address  tp'the,  524, 

Richard  1 1,  his  journies  to  Ireland,  to  pro- 
mote its  reformation,  132. 

Russia,  magnanimous  condu<f!b  of  Its  em- 
peror, 106.- 

'-  I  ■  ,  policy  of  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and, 164. 


S. 


^bbath,  its  observance  conne£led  with 
national  prosperity,  84 ;  result  of  de- 
stroying it,  85. 

— — — »,  animadversions  of  its  present 
infringement  by  vicious  and  irreligious 
pra(5tices,  177. 

Sabbath-drills,  their  pernicious  effe<Sl:  on 
moral  and  reli^ous  obligations,  83,  85. 

Sagittaria,  La,  inquiry  as  to  its  identity 
with  Otaheite,  850^ 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  manner  of  his  capture 
by  the  people  of  Lisle,  150. 

Sallust,^  his  merits  as  a  historian  and  wri- 
ter, 339;  8tri<5hires  on  his  chara<Ster, 
9il ;  the  first  his&orian  of  tlie  Romans, 
343. 

■■  ,"the  father  of  philosophic  history, 
344. 

Savoy,  statistical  remarks  on,  481. 

$avio>ir,  our,  <  explanation  of  his  soul 
preaching  in  its  disembodied  state,  170. 

"Scepticism,  corre<^  sentizoents  on  it  by 
J)r.  Seattle,  357.  ^ 


»«' 


Schools,  piiblic,  in  Scotland  well  caic«» 

lated  for  the  in8tru<5Hon  of  youth,  854. 
Scotch,  their  close  adherence  to  religion  , 

honourable  to  their  feelings,  85.  ^ 
— — — ,  the,  eminent  for  their  aibilides  and 

erudition,  353. 
Seamen,  British,  astonishing  number  of 
,  them  in  the  American  service,  520. 
Sense,  common,  refledlions  on  the  difier«p 
*  ence  of  opinion  respecting,  383. 

,  and   perception,  the   nature  and 

origin  of,  illustrated,  390, 
Shane,  account  of  his  rebellion  ia  Ireland*' 

25.  ■        '        ^ 

Showers,  vernal,  the  sources  of  universat 

fruitfuli^ess,  387. 
Slave-trade,  its  abolition  dangerous  to  our 

commerce,  194. 
Sleep-walking,    remarkaWe  instance*  ofi 

855. 
Societies,  for  the  suppression  of  immorality 

and  vice,  and  the  observance  of  thi  . 

Sabbath  not  unconstitutional,  J  78. 
Spain,  reasons  for  declaring  war  against, 

166. 
Spaniards,  their  Invasion  of  Ireland  in  fa- 
_ your  of  the  rebels,  27  ;  stron?  resem- 
blance of 'the  recent  French  visit  iuid^ 

Humbert  to  Xt^ib,  32.  '  ' 

Speech,  ingenious  idea  of  its  construi^oa, 

la. 
Spenser,  his  remarks  on  the  Irish  in  Queea 

Elizabeth's  reign,  134. 
— ,  Sir  Hugh,  his  judgment  and  ei* 

ecution,  146. 
Stage,  general  observations  on  the,  26L 
'Stewax  t,  Mr.  his  error  in  the  Edinburgh 

controversy,  208.  ^ 

SuOFolk,  Earl  of,  his  seizure  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lisle,  150. 
Sullivan',  Mr.  stri(5tures  on  his  intimation 

to  Dp.  LyticK,  66. 
Sunday,  manner  of  celebrating  it  in  Ire-' 

.land,  405. 
Superstition,"  ingenious  remarks  on,>  its 

tendency  to  poison  the  riiinds  of  chili* 

dren,  antidote,  &c.  18. 
Surveyors,  generally  Ignorant  of  the  real 

value  of  land,  140, 1 45. 
Sweden,  noble  charadter  of  the^ing  of^ 

333. 
Sympathy,  interesting  passage  illustrative 

of,  98. 
Systems,  military,  \  account  of  the  intro*  " 

dudtion  of  the  different  In  ^g|aQd» 

-^60, 


T. 


Tenants,  interesting  observations  on  th« 

proper  treatment  of,  143.  . 
Tiger-hunt,  deseiiptioo  of  a,  40^ 


Titles  of  Pt^licaliimi,  Author^  Names,  fjfr. 


V 

TitKet,  objedliorirto  thUm  211  burdetuome 
to  the  landholder,  refuted,  189. 

^  ■■      -^^  declared  to  be  a  civil  right  of  thfe 
clergy,  326. 

Theatres,  at  Paris,  remarks  on  the,  47.    . 

Travelling,  ludicrous  elucidation  of  ad- 
vantages derived  from,  203. 

Treaty  of /concert,  the,  ingenious  refle<*li« 
ODS  on  the  spirit  and  design  of,  172. 

Trinidad,  deplorable  state  <rf  the  island  at 

'  the  time  of  its  conquest  described,  53; 
remarks  on  the  population,  54. 

Tubercles  in  the  lungs,  ingenious  rfemarl^ 
on  their  origin  and  affinity  to  scrophu- 
la,'ll5. 

Turin,  top^raphical  sketch  of,  475. 

Tyrconnel,  rcmarks.on  his  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  125, 

Tyrone,  chief  of  the  Irish  rebels  Jn  the 
« reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  account  of> 
22,31, 

,  pardon  of  that   rebel  by  King 


James,  125. 


V. 


Vaccination,  attempts  to  disprove  its  uti- 
lity refuted,  323. 

yinc^t.  Lord  St.  his  influence  in  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  31 7. 

Undertakers  in  the  province  of  Munster« 
rtouurks  on  their  coadu<^,  $9. 


United  States,^  privileges  g^nted'to-^hen 
by  Great  Britain,  179 ;  estimateiof  their 
exports  to  different  countries^  182. 

Upshot,  nature  of  tlut  rustic  festivity,  286. 


W. 


War,  the  present,  considered  in  a  religiout 

point  of  view,  360. 
Washington,  proof  of  interested  and  mer- 
cenary spirit^  266^ 
Wedding,  a  Cumbrian,  described,  289. ' 
Weeks  in  prophecy,  arguments  respecting 

their  duration,  201. 
West  India  trade  with  America  conbdcr* 

ed,43l. 
West  Indies,  origin  of  the  name,  352. 
Wh|tbread,  Mr.  remarks  oh  his  chargei 

against  Lord  Melville,  75  ^  false  impre»« 

sions    occasioned   by    his  insinuations 

against   that  noblonan,^  75w 
Whitbread,  Mr.   his   inveteracy  against 

Lord  Melville,  80. 
Williams,  Miss,  her  attempt  to  defend  the 

French  revolution,  1 1. 
Windham,  Mr.  his  sentiments  respeding 

Buonaparte  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 

191.  ' 

Women,  th^ir  condition  among  the  Sooth 

American  Indians,  501. 
Wright,  Josepl^,  biography  of  th?rt  cefc* 

brated  painter,  293. 


TABXE  OF  THE  TITLES,  AUTHORS'  NAMES,  &C.  OF  THE  PUBLI- 
CATIONS REVIEWED  IN  THIS  VOLUME,  INCLUDING  THE  ORI- 
GINAL   CRITICISM. 


A. 


Adidns'  Sermon  on  the  true  Dependence 

and  Duty  of  Man,  81. 
Anecdotes,  Naval,  330. 
Answer,  an,  to  tfie  Inquiry  into  the  State 
•    of  theNadon>90I. 
JUaph*i»  the  Bishop  of,  SerxtM>n,  1 G9, 


B. 


Bij>^and*s  Sssaytf  on  various  Subjedls,  16. 
jBlagdi»n's  Flowers  of  Literature,  829. 
Booth's  Introdu^ooto  an  Analytical  Dic- 
tionary  ^  th«  Exigluh  Language,  87. 


Bowles's  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  the 
best  means/Of  National  Safety^  173. 

Brayley  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  285. 

Britton's  Architedlural  Antiquities,  297. 

Bull's,  John,  Soliloquies  on  the  late  Im- 
peachment, 185. 

Burke's  Greek-English  Di<ftionary,  87. 

Burney's  History  of  tiie  Discoveries  la  tht 
South  Sea,  348. 

Burr's  Christian  Officer's  compete  At' 
mour,  433. . 


C. 


Cant^jbell's  Asiatic  Register,  37. 


C«r% 


Titles  «f  PuilkaiioHs,  Author?  Names,  &e. 


54« 


Carr*s  Stranger  in  Irdand,  997. 

Cartwright*s  England's  iBgis,  159. 

Claims,  the^  andCoitaplaiiitt  of  Amerioa* 
considered,  490. 

Caiman's  Comedy  of  Who  Wants  a  Gui- 
nea, 98. 

Dallas's  Morlands,  159. 

Derrick's  Memoirs  of  tKe  Royal  Navy, 
407. 

Dialogue  between  Buonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand, 432. 

E. 

Evans's  SermOn  preached  in  Oxford  Qha- 

pel,  82. 
Evidence  relative  to<  His  Majesty's  Sugar 

Colonies,  178. 

F. 

Faber  and  the  Mpnthly  Review,  198. 

Farrel's  Translation  of  Boyer's  LetSiures, 
&c.  322.  . 

Forbes's,  Sir  William,  Life  of  Pr.  Beattie, 
853. 

Fraser's  Observations  on  Vaccine  Inocu- 
lation, 323. 

Froissart's  Chronicles,  1,  145. 

Frost's  Harper,  &c.  195.  »     ' 

Ettllarton's,  Colonel,  Statement,  I^etters, 
and  Documents  re«pe<SUng  Trinidad,  47. 


G. 


Galpine's  Synoptical  Compendium  of  Bri- 
tish Botany,  198. 

Gardiner's  Sermons  on  various  sub}e<5t8, 
259. 

Gisborne's  Observations  on  Sunday  Drill- 
ing, 84. 

Gbod's  Lucretius,  378. 


Letter  ta  Mr.  Wradhftin,  8S.* 

,  Cobbett  on  theSlatreTrad«| 


193. 


-,  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of 


Mr.  Pitt,  197. 

-,  the  Editor  of  the  Companion 


of  the  Guide,  &c.  203. 

>,  Dr.  Rowley  on  the  CoW-ppck 


Inoculation,  326. 

-,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  336. 


H. 


Lipscomb's  Vindication  of  Inoculation  for, 
.    the  Small  Pox,  323; 
Xowrie'«  method  of  Keeping  Books  with 
Bankers,  100.  .'     ■ 
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